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What!  arm'd  for  virtue  when  I  point  the  pe«, 

Brand  the  bold  front  of  shameless  guilty  men, 

Lash  the  proud  gamesterin  his  gilded  car. 

Bare  the  mean  heart  that  lurks  beneath  a  star  j 

Can  there  be  wanting  to  defend  her  cause, 

Lights  of  the  church,  or  guardians  of  the  laws  • 

Could  pension'd  Boileau  lash  in  honest  strain , 

Follies  and  vices,  e'en  in  Lewis'  reign, 

Could  Laureat  Dryden  pimp  and  friar  engage, 

And  neither  Charles  nor  James  be  in  a  rage, 

And  /  not  strip  the  gilding  of  a  knave, 

Unplac'd,  unpension'd,  no  man's  tool  or  slave! 

I  will ,  or  perish  in  the  generous  cause, 

HEAR  THIS,  AND  TREMBLE,  YE  WHO 'SCAPE  THE  LAWS, 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  beg  leave  to  return  our  warmest  acknowledgments  to 
Msop,  for  his  present  comrxiunication.  The  continuance  of  his 
correspondence,  which  he  has  so  kindly  preferred,  will  be  e&- 
teemed  an  essential  obligation. 

Flagellum  is  likewise  entitled  to  our  best  thanks  for  his 
spirited  article,  on  the  subject  of  the  persecution  of  the  Protes- 
tants, in  the  south  of  France. 

Occasional  communications  from  our  Utopian  Journalist 
will  be  thankfully  receivprl- 

The  lines  on  a  certain  recent  occurrence  in  high  life,  would 
infallibly  subject  us  to  a  prosecurion  for  libel.  We  have  no 
ambition  to  experience  the  tender  mercies,  with  which  yearn 
the  bowels  of  a  certain  great  law  lord. 

Blister'' s  Essence  of  Ca7iMahcfe5  is  inadmissible. 

In  reply  to  the  complaint  of  a  certain  notorious  empiric,  re- 
specting some  severe  strictures,  as  he  calls  them,  which  lately 
appeared  in  the  Scour ge^  we  have  to  inform  this  irritable  gen- 
tleman, that  the  proprietors  of  this  work  will  ever  remain  faith- 
ful to  their  pledge,  to  expose  fraud  and  imposition,  of  whatever 
nature  they  may  be. 
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ROYAL  CHRISTMAS  BOXES,  and  NEWYEAR's 
GIFTS. 

There  is  a  curious  anecdote  of  Eord  Kingsborougb, 
which  bears  directly  upon  the  subject  of  our  present  in- 
quiry. His  lordship,  we  are  told,  bad  such  a  mortal  aver- 
sion to  the  routine  of  idle  ceremony  and  unmeaning  com- 
pliment, which  are  so  lavishly  dealt  out  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  that  he  made  it  an  invariable  rule  and  practice 
always  to  fall  ill  towards  the  end  of  December,  and  never 
to  recover  his  health  till  the  17th  day  of  January  follow- 
ing. The  motive,  assigned  by  his  lordship  for  this  extra- 
ordinary line  of  conduct,  was  the  disgust  which  it  must 
occasion  to  an  upright  and  honest  mind,  and  which  he 
himself  so  strongly  felt,  to  alternately  give  and  receive 
assurances  of  kindness,  friendship,  and  good  will,  which 
come  solely  from  the  lips,  and  in  which  the  heart  has  no 
manner  of  concern. 

That  nineteen  out  of  t^venty,  on  a  moderate  calcula- 
tion, of  the  good  wishes  mutually  exchanged  between 
individuals  of  all  ranks  and  classes  of  society,  at  the 
commencement  of  a  new  year.,  are  mere  words  of  course; 
that  the  proffers  of  service,  and  the  protestations  of  friend- 
ship and  esteem  they  hold  out,  have  no  foundation  what- 
ever m  truth,  admits  not  of  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  What 
in  fact  can  be  more  sovereigitly  ridiculous,  if  viewed  in  a 
just  light,  than  to  hear  an  expectant  heir,  who  for  a  series 
of  years  has  been  speculating  wath  anxious  solicitude  on 
the  demise  of  an  aged  kinsman,  who,  m  his  view  and 
estimation  of  things,  has  but  too  long  been  an  "  incum- 
brance to  the  ground;'' — what,  we   repeat,   can  be  more 
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farcical  and  ludierous  tban  to  hear  this  greedy  anticipa- 
tor of  bequeathed  wealth,  with  a  grave  and  serious  coun- 
tenance, wish  his  posthumous   benefactor  a  happy  new 
year,  long  life,  and  increasing  health  ?  What  more  laugh- 
able than  the  kind  wishes  of  a  person,  who  has  the  rever- 
sion of  a  lucrative  appointment  assured  to  him,  and  yet 
with  much  apparent  earnestness  inquires  after  the  health 
<Df   actua      ] occupier  and  incumbent,  for  whose  death  he 
is  daily  offering  up  his  most  fervent  prayers,  if  we  believe 
him,  to  heaven  ?  A  younger  brother  wishes  that  his  elder- 
born  may  see  a  long  succession  of  happy  years  ;  and  the 
daughter  in  law  protests  to  the  parents  of  her  husband, 
that  she  never  misses  a  day  without  imploring  Providence 
to  grant  them  health,  and  increase  of  days  1 

Amidst  this  widely  disseminated,  and  almost  universal 
system  of  deception  and    hypocrisy,  how   edifying  and 
consoling  is  it,  to  see  examples  of  disinterested  bounty, 
and  liberal  interchange  of  friendly  offices,  on  the  part  of 
persons  moving  in  the  most  dignified  and  exalted  sphere 
of  life!     When  her  most  gracious  majest^^,  our  august 
queen,  for  instance,  sendeth   protestations  of  unalterable 
love  and  attachment    to  her  dear  brother,  the   Duke  of 
Mecklenburg   Stretz,  we  may  at  once  be  positive  that 
her  majesty  is  sincere  in  her  professions ;  for  as  much  as 
she  has  no  favours  to  hope  for  in  return  ;  no  advantages  to 
look  for  by  way  of  requital.     When  she  sendeth  tea  and 
cheeses  to  her  illustrious  relative,  such  gifts  must  neces- 
sarily proceed  from  genuine  sisterly  affection,  seeing  that 
the  Duke  has  it  not  in  his  power  to   make  her  any  ade- 
quate return  for  her  royal  munificence.     When  i\\Q  belov- 
ed Ferdinand  of  Spain  maketh  present  to  the  holy  virgin 
of  a  satin  petticoat,  the  work  of  his  own  royal    hands, 
richly  embroidered  with  gold  and  jewels,  this  likewise 
cannot  be  regarded  otherwise    than  as  an  act  of  pure  and 
disinterested  generosity,  on  the  part  of  that  enlightened 
monarch.     When  our  own  incomparable,  and  magnificent 
Prince-Regent,  with  matchless  liberality,  loads  with 
gifts  and  favours  his  quondam  enemy,  the  ex-emperor  of 
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France,  wlicn  lie  causetli  houses  to  be  buift  (nt  the  ex- 
pence  oi'JoIiu  Bull,  it  is  true)  for  Napoleon's  accommoda- 
tion, and  furnishes  him  with  a  copious  supply  of  whatever 
is  most  rare  and  valuable;  who  does  not  behold,  in  such 
conduct,  a  truly  princely  ningnanimity  of  soul  ?  Who 
is  not  loJt  in  adtniration  of  such  disinterested  goodness? 

Who  can  contemplate,  without  kindred  sentiments  of 
astonishment  and  applause,  the  generosity  manifested  to 
the  once  formidable,  but  now  prostrate  Napoleon,  by  the 
**  magnanimous"  Alexander  ?  What  rare  and  unexam- 
pled generosity!  what  godlike  moderation  and  forbear- 
ance !  what  a  truly  chrisfian-like  spirit  of  forgiveness  and 
oblivion  of  injuries,  does  such  a  mode  of  procedure  evince T 
In  what  light  Buonaparte  himself  may  view  all  this  liber- 
ality and  bounty,  it  is  not  for  us  to  decide.  If  vve  follow" 
up  the  investigation,  and  take  a  review  of  the  conduct 
of  the  devout  Duchess  of  Angouleme,  and  her  pious  lord, 
we  shall  discover  equal  cause  of  exultation  and  astonish- 
ment. Not  that  w^e  mean  so  far  to  lose  siijht  uf  trutu,  as 
to  affirm,  that  the  promised  present  of  a  silver  babe  to  the 
holy  virgin,  in  the  event  of  her  so  anxiousiy-wished-for 
conception  and  safe  delivery  of  a  male  child,  can  lay  ciaim 
to  the  same  disinterested  liberality,  on  the  part  of  the 
liuchess,  as  we  have  seen  exemplifie*;!  in  the  case  of  our 
most  generous  queen  ;  in  that  of  the  beloved  Ferdinand  ; 
nor  yet  in  that  of  the  "  magnanimous"  Alexander  ;  and, 
least  of  all,  in  tne  case  of  our  own  magnificent  Prince- 
Regeixt  Yet  still  the  promied  offering  of  the  uchess 
is  truly  liberal  and  noble !  nor  can  we,  for  a  moment, 
doubt  that  were  her  royal  highness  in  more  affluent  cir- 
cumstances; were  she  and  her  illustrious  spouse  rich, 
and  possessed  of  sufficient  means,  they  would  cheerfully 
substitute  a  babe  of  gold,  in  lieu  of  a  silver  one  / 

The  only  personage,  whom  we  can  just]}'  arraign  of  a 
want  of  liberality  and  of  befitting  acknowledgment  for 
essential  services  rendered,  is  John  Bull  himself.  With 
what  cruel  ingratitude  has  he  repaid  the  gallantry  and 
military  deserts  of  the  illustrious  Princeof  Orange  ?  What 
requital  has  he   made  to  that  intrepid  warrior  for  the 
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wounds  be  has  received,  for  the  blood  he  has  shed  in  the 
good  old  cause,  even  in  the  sacred  cause  of  kings,  and  le- 
gitimate dynasties  ?  Even  the  application  for  the  paltry 
remuneration  oi one  years  pay  has  been  treated  with  su- 
perciliousness and  contempt,  and  an  intimation  conveyed 
to  his  Royal  Highness,  of  new  creation,  that  unless  he 
chooses  to  incur  the  risque  and  expence  of  a  journey  to 
this  country,  to  cross  the  seas,  repair  to  London,  and 
there  submit  his  claims  to  the  cognizance  and  inspection 
of  the  competent  board,  be  has  nothing  to  expect  from 
the  vaunted  generosity  and  jiigtice  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. What  effect  such  a  repulse,  on  the  part  of  the 
ministers  of  this  country,  may  produce  on  other  august 
personages,  placed  in  a  similar  predicamei^t  with  the  heir 
presumptive  and  apparent  to  the  crown  of  the  Nether- 
lands, it  remaineth  for  Time,  that  great  arbiter  of  human 
destiny,  to  discover  and  bring  to  light  1 
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NO.  I. 

Letter  niOM  an  Old  German  Snuff  Shop- 
keeper TO  HER  Brother. 

You  may  be  very  sure,  my  dear  broder,  dat  if  de 
vidow  vomans,  my  son  de  horse  soldier,  have  married, 
sal  come  here,  ve  vill  make  her  as  happy  as  ve  can.  I 
am  obliged  to  sit  now,  for  I  can  scarce  hobble  about, 
being  very  much  plagued  vid  de  corns  and  bunnions  on 
my  foots.  And  ve  have  got  one  little  country  box, 
which  I  call  my  Lodge;  for  vhy,  now  dat  I  have  got 
before  hand  so  mush,  should  I  stay  and  spend  my  money 
in  London?  Let  people's  do  and  say  all  vat  dey  can, 
me  no  care  for  all  dat.  My  son,  who  deals  in  Welsh 
leeks,  sure  he  spend  money  enough  in  town,  and  exQvy 
where  else  ;  but  dat  not  his  own :  de  people's  of  de  Bull 
family  all  pay  dat.     Hovi'ever,  we  speak  now  again  of 
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de  vidows  voman.  She  sal  alvays  be  velcome  to  a  piece 
of  German  sausage,  and  to  some  sour  krout  vid  us  :  and 
my  old  girls  and  I  vill  do  our  best  to  entertain  her. 

I  send  you  by  the  messenger  a  leetle  tea,  and  some 
good  strong  cheese,  which  vill  go  a  great  vay,  and  which 
you  may  be  eating  to  my  health  in  de  taverns.  V  you 
sal  drink  de  tea,  den  remember  your  poor  old  sister.  Now 
ve  come  back  again  to  de  vidows*  voman.  People  may 
say,  perhaps,  dat  I  strain  at  de  gnat  and  swallow  de  ca- 
mel. Very  veil — me  old,  me  never  vas  pretty- — give  me 
snuff,  and  a  good  diamond  ring  ;  me  care  not  a  straw  for 
de  men,  de  men  never  care  for  me.  I  love  best  money, 
snuff,  and  diamond,  me  even  vid  dem.  Sc  tell  de  vidows* 
voman  I  keep  up  ver  great  appearances — von  of  my 
daughters-in-law,  she  be  forced  to  run  about  here  and 
dere,  because  my  darling  George  he  like  her  not,  and  she 
talk  and  laugh  vid  de  men  ;  so  tell  de  vidows*  voman,  dat 
her  husband,  my  son,  being  von  soldier,  perhaps  she 
may  see  some  oders  belonging  to  his  troop,  come  to  him ; 
she  must  then  run  up  into  her  bedchamber,  lock  herself 
in,  and  never  be  seen  any  vhere  vidout  her  husband. 
Ve  are  all  old-fashioned  folks  here,  and  vill  have  no  speak- 
insc  to  oder  men.  Tell  her  too,  dat  her  husband  have  sot 
.some  very  improper  acquaintance;  and  dat  she  mus^ 
never  interfere  vid  any  quarrels  in  de  regiment,  nor  go 
into  any  alehouse  vid  my  son  to  talk  politics.  Neither  is 
she  to  pry  into  vat  those  dat  support  her  and  me,  and  all 
my  family,  are  about.  So  long  as  w^  get  plenty  of  money, 
it  is  noding  to  her  or  her  husband,  how  ue  get  it, 
*         *  ■      *         *         *         * 

P.  S.  My  son  George,  he  be  now  engaged  in  de  business 
of  pulling  down  old  houses  :  he  spend  mush  money  about 
dat ;  but  ve  tell  our  good  natured  friend,  Mr.  John  Bull, 
dat  it  employ  many  poor  men,  and  dat  also  it  vill  make 
tings  look  more  grand  and  better.  Mr.  Bull  believe  all 
dat,  and  pay  for  all. — So  no  more  at  present. 

From,  &c. 

yoL.  XI.  c 
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Letter  to  the  Pope. 
Dear  Holy  Father! 
Seeing  the  mighty  ascendancy  you  have  acquired  over 
the  greatest  part  of  my  equals,     permit  me  a  poor  con- 
trite heretic,  to  assure  you  of  his  love  and  esteem,  as  like- 
wise of  the  hearty  desire  he  has  on  all  occasions  to  obtain 
your  favour  and  approbation.     In  the  first  place.  Holy 
Father,   lam  sure  you  will  be  pleased  to  hear,  that  I 
have  got   rid    of  that  thorn  in  my  side — my  wife;  You 
certainly  must  be  aware  that  poor  F — h — t,  like  yourself, 
is  now  infirm  and  old,  therefore  I  cannot  be  suspected 
of  entertaining  a  carnal  passion  for  her;    my  affection  for 
this  lady  owes  its  rise  to  her  faithful  attachment  to  pope- 
ry,  which  I  will  endeavour  to  strengthen  and  maintain^ 
by  a   close   correspondence   with  your  holiness,  and  by 
doing  you  all   the  good  I  possibly  can.    Once  my  fore- 
fathers were  so  blind  to  their  own  interest  as  to  endea- 
vour to  overthrow  your  power:  but  depend  upon  it  my 
worthy  friends,  brothers,  and  allies,  as  well  as  myself, 
have  seen  into  our  error,  and  will  now  do  all  we  can  to 
keep  your  triple  crown  from  upon  your  head. 

Farewell,  Holy  Father!    and  believe  me  your   firm 
friend,  and  faithful  servant, 

*  ^  * 


THE  MANIAC  AT  LARGE; 

OR, 

MOMENTOUS  HINTS  AND  QUERIES. 

Addressed  to  the   most  serious  consideration  of  all  and  several 
whom    it  may  concern. 

The  case  and  treatment  of  that  unfortunate  class  of 
our  fellow-beings,  who  labour  under  mental  deiange- 
ment,  and  whose  malady  from  motives  of  general  safety, 
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render  their  confinement  necessary,  either  in  our  public, 
or  our  private  recepr.icles  for  lunatics,  have  latterly 
strongly  excited  the  notice,  as  well  of  the  two  houses  of 
the  legislature,  as  that  of  the  public  at  large.  That  many 
an  individual  has  been,  and^sve  have  but  too  much  cause 
to  fear,  still  remains  confined  in  those  gloomy  mansions 
of  wretchedness,  upon  a  false  and  spurious  charge.  It 
would  be  downright  sceptism,  if  not  affectation,  to  call 
in  question,  the  discussions,  which  have  recently  taken 
place  on  this  interesting  subject  before  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, in  the  case  of  certain  individuals,  against  whom 
a  statute  of  lunacy  had  been  taken  out,  but  whom  his 
lordship  has  decidedly  pronounced  to  be  of  sane  mind, 
brings  the  point  at  once  to  issue,  aud  leaves  not  a  shadow 
of  doubt  on  this  melancholy  truth. 

But  admitting,  as  we  are  forced  from  irrefragable  evi- 
dence and  documents  to  do,  that  many  persons  are  un- 
justly detained  in  mad-houses,  both  public  and  private, 
on  a  false  and  unfounded  charge  of  mental  derangement, 
the  love  of  truth  and  justice  compels  us  to  acknowledge, 
that  many  a  crack-brained  idiot  and  madman  is  suffered 
to  walk  the  streets  and  rove  at  large,  who  richly  merits 
to  be  subjected  to  incarceration  and  restraint.  Thus,  for 
instance,  what  can  we  think  of  a  certain  amateur  enacter 
of  plays,  whose  highest  delight  consists  in  exhibiting  his 
delectable  person  to  public  gaze  and  ridicule  !  who,  by 
unfair  play ;   by 

"  Murder  most  foul,  as  the  best  it  is  ; 

But  this  most  foul,  strauge,  and  unaatural  1" 

nightly  murders  Romeo,  and  acts  the  maniac  on  the  pub- 
lic stage!  what  opinion  (we  repeat  the  question)  can  we 
form  of  a  person  of  this  description  ?  Must  we  not  set 
him  down  as  a  lunatic,  as  a  madman,  who  ought  to  be 
encaged,  and  subjected  to  a  strait-waistcoat,  purging  diet, 
2iX\d  wholesome  discipline  }  Is  it  sufficient  castigation,  suf- 
ficient coercion  and  punishment,  to  pelt  so  incorrigible 
an  idiot  as  thig  with  chesnuts  off  the  boards  which  he  s« 
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wantonly  prophanes  ?  Ought  he  not  to  be  doomed  to  se" 
elusion  from  society,  and  to  straw,  and  to  the  scourge, 
till  he  be  brought  back  (if  haply  to  bring  back  a  maniac 
so  far  gone  be  within  the  verge  of  possibility)  to  his  sober 
senses,  and  effectually  cured  of  his  mad  pranks?  Ought 
not  his  costly  dress,  with  diamond  buttons^  to  be  exchanged 
for  a  blanket  or  a  n/g,  and  the  feathered  covering  of  his 
moon-struck  pate  for  difooVs-cap?  This,  in  our  appre- 
hension, is  a  question  which  admits  of  no  other  answer 
than  in  the  affirmative. 

Consis^ning  therefore  the  acknowledged  lunatic,  Mr. 
Romeo  Coates,  to  his  dungeon  and  his  litter,  let  us  fol- 
low up  the  enquiry,  and  in  the  next  place  investigate, 
what  treatment  those  deserve,  who  encourage  and  abet  a 
madman  in  his  insanity  ?  Let  us  bring  to  his  purgations 
the  Brighton-manager,  who  suffers  his  board  to  be  thus 
prophaned,  and  countenances  this  outrage  of  all  decency 
and  moral  fitness.  Does  not  conduct  such  as  this  (to 
speak  of  it  in  the  very  mildest  terms)  savour  strongly  of 
madness;  or  perhaps  of  a  more  heinous  and  more  dis- 
graceful offence?  Is  it  sufficient  apology  to  an  insulted 
public  for  the  manager  to  alledge  in  his  defence.  "  I  let 
out  my  stage  to  a  madman,  in  order  to  swell  the  receipts 
€f  my  house.  I  encourage  the  most  wanton  scenes  of 
f  iot,  uproar,  and  confusion,  in  order  to  liiie  my  pockets  •,  and 
suffer  the  most  sublime  effusions  of  genius  to  be  turned 
into  ridicule  and  buffoonery,  in  order  to  enrich  myself,  at 
the  expence  of  every  fair  and  honorable  feeling."  Are 
excuses  such  as  these— we  beg  leave  to  ask  to  be  admitt- 
ed as  a  competent  apology,  on  the  part  of  an  unblush- 
ing and  mercenary  manager,  for  the  contempt  he  evinces 
of  his  audience?  Ought  he  not,  in  strict  justice,  to  be 
doomed  to  his  share  and  part  of  the  coercion  and  re- 
straint—for a  limited  time  at  least — imposed  upon  the 
maniac,  of  whose  mad  deeds  he  becomes  the  willing  ac- 
complice? Ought  not  Mr.  ******  to  be  condemned  to 
the  same  cell,  the  same  strait-waistcoat,  the  same  blanket, 
the  same  fools-cap,  the  same  straw,  and  the  sanae  whole-? 
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some  discipline  of  purgations,  for  a  month  at  least  of 
which  the  notorious  and  incorrigible  lunatic  Coates  siaud 
so  much  in  need? 

To  pursue  the  subject — instead  of  Lord  B  *  *  ym — re^ 
being  called  up  to  make  a   public  apology  for   throwing 
a  tew  cliesnnts  at  the   dramatic   monkey   of  the  Brighton 
theatre,  ought  not   ratlier  the  Brighton  manager  himself, 
to  liave  been  compelled  to   make  public  confession  of  his 
sins,  read  his  recantation,  do  penance,   and  throw  himself 
upon  the  mercy  of  the    audience,  with   promise  never  to 
otfeiid   in  like  manner  again  ?     Or,  is   every  humane  and 
generous   feeling  to    be  wantonly  outraged  ;  every  senti- 
ment of  commiseration  for  the  calamities  of  others,  mer- 
cilessly sacrificed  on  the  altar,   and  at  the  shrine  of  cupi- 
dity and  sordid    interest?      A    man   of  generous  mind 
revolts  at  the  cruel  idea  of  encouraging  an   idiot  in  hif 
folly  ;  he  rather  weeps  at  the  infirmities  to  which  human 
nature  is  liable,  and  pities  the  unfortunate  individual  to 
■whose  lot  this  heavy  visitation  has  been  decreed  by  that 
over-ruling  Providence   by    whose   behests,    whether   of 
mercy  or  of  wrath,  we  are  all  indissolubly  bound,  and  in 
reference  to  whom  we  are  even   "  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  a 
potter  r     Every  charitable  man's  motto,  on  such  a  point 
should  be 

**  Homo  sums  humaui  nihil  a  me  alieiiun  puto." 
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— — !-  Copia 

3Ianabit  ad  plenum  benigno 
Rurib  h.norum  opuleiita  cornu. 


The  new  year  of  1816  opens  under  circumstancps  not 
less  surprizing  and  extraordinary,  than  apparently  favo- 
rable and  auspicious.  The  Temple  of  Janus,  which  for 
such  a  long  series  of  years  stood  open  to  the  inroads  of 
Mars  and  of  Bellona,  is  now.  mirabik  dictu !  once  more 
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shut,  and  Peace  waves  her  olive  branch  over  this  country 
as  well  as  over  the  continental  states  of  Europe. 

The  custom  of  keeping  a  National  Poet-Laureate  to 
celebrate  the  wonders  of  the  Augustan  age  of  Britain  is 
still  kept  up,  nominally  speaking,  and  R.  Southey,  Esq. 
boasts  the  proud  appointment.  But  this  post,  after  the 
example  of  but  too  many  others,  is  now  become  a  per- 
fect sinecure.  New  year  and  hirth  day  odes  no  longer 
waft  grateful  incense  to  the  ears  of  princes,  nor  wind  up 
national  feeling  to  the  highest  pitch  of  frenzy  and  enthu- 
siasm. Peace  and  plenty  may  reign  amongst  us,  but  we 
have  no  Laureate  who  takes  the  pains  to  tell  us  so.  And 
the  present  long  recess  is  cause  that  v/e  have  for  months 
together  been  unwont  to  hear  the  changes  rung  upon  the 
flourishing  state  of  public  at5airs,  and  the  national  pros- 
perity of  these  realms,  either  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Stephen, 
or  the  illustrious  conclave  of  the  House  of  Lords.  A  wor- 
thy city  baronet  of  facetious  memory,  has  indeed  neglected 
no  opportunity  of  putting  us  in  mind  of  the  vast  blessings 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  sage  councils  of  his 
Majesty's  ministers,  as  well  by  his  eloquent  harangues  in 
Common  Council,  as  by  the  sumptuous  and  magnificent 
dinners,  of  which  he,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  his  bro- 
ther goMrmow<?s,  have  so  copiously  partaken,  and  theex* 
pence  of  their  city  constituents — no  less  a  sum,  we  are 
given  to  understand,  than  four  hundred  and  ninety 
pounds  sterling  having  been  voted  away  by  these  patri- 
otic epicures,  for  one  single  dinner.  But  John  Bull  is 
such  a  perverse  and  obstinate  animal,  that  he  feels  little 
disposed  to  give  credit  to  assertions  of  national  prosperity 
and  wealth,  which  rest  on  the  evidence  of  the  bellies  of 
others,  and  not  on  the  conviction  of  his  own  maw. 

Hence  he  is  not  unfrequently  tempted  to  grumble  at 
the  excessive  weight  of  taxes  by  which  he  is  now  literally 
borne  down  and  crushed,  and  the  burden  of  which,  he 
cannot,  by  any  possible  argument,  be  persuaded  to 
ascribe  to  any  other  cause  than  to  the  result  of  a  long,  a 
ruinous,  and  (whatever  may  in  many  respects  be  tlit 
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glory  which  has  attended  it,  particularly  towards  its 
close)  as  far  as  his  individual  com  torts  are  involved,  a 
disastrous  war.  He  cannot  contemplate  without  horror 
the  long  lists  of  bankrupts,  which  now  regularly  swell 
the  London  Gazette.  Nay,  he  will  tell  you  that,  nume- 
rous as  is  the  said  portentous  catalogue,  it  forms  but  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  actual  insolvency  of  the 
country.  He  maintains  that  for  every  bankrupt,  whose 
name  appears  in  the  Gazette,  there  are  no  less  than  ten 
persons  who  hush  up  matters  as  quietly  as  they  can,  and 
compound  with  their  creditors. 

Again  he  will  tell  you,  that  the  recent  reduction,  in 
the  price  of  various  articles   of  necessary  consumption, 
affords  but  a  very  fallacious  proof  and  criterion  of  the 
growing  prosperity  of  the  country.     If  you  observe  hims, 
that  he  may  now  purchase   his  beef  and  his  pork  at  one 
third  less  than  the  wonted  price,  he  bids  you  look  at  the 
state  of  the  agricultural  interest.     He  will  descant  to  you» 
by  the  hour  together,  on  the  depreciation  of  landed  pro- 
perty ;  on  the  absolute  necessity  in  which  landlords  find 
themselves  of  lowering  their  rents,  and  the  number  of 
farms,    for   which  a  tenant  cannot  now  be  found  at  any 
price.     Is  this  theme  exhausted,  he  then  adverts  to  a  still 
more  fruitful  topic  of  grievance,  and  will  ask  you  exult- 
ingly,  what  is  become  of  one  half   of  your  labourers, 
artizans,  and  mechanics?     He  will  throw  in  your  teeth 
the  disgraceful  scenes  which  took  place  among  your  sea- 
men  at  Shields,  and  other  of  the  Northern  ports  of  the 
kingdom.     From  thence  he  will  digress,  by  easy  transi- 
tion   to  the  iron-works  in  the  vicinity  of  Bilston,  where 
thousands,  in  consequence  of  the  present  glorious  and 
happy  peace,  are  out  of  employ-— and  must  either  content 
themselves  to  starve  quietly,  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren in  their  miserable  hovels,  or  else  take  at  once  to  the 
high  way,  and  adopt  for  their  motto  *'  a  short  life  and  a 
merry  one  r 

Nay,   perhaps,  he  will  even  go  a  step  or  two  further, 
and  without  paying  much  heed,  either  to  the  inherent 
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worth  and  respectability  of  the  worthy  Alderman  and  Baro- 
net, already  alluded  to— oryet  to  the  ascendancy  which 
never  fail  to  attach  itself  to  successand  over-grown  wealth, 
will  very  possibly  rap  out  a  few  not  very  gracious  oaths 
at  the  expence  of  the  facetious  baronet  himself.  It  is 
not  many  months  ago,  that  Sir  William,  in  the  fullness  of 
his  heart,  and  with  chastened  vigor  of  expression,  for 
which  he  is  so  justly  celebrated,  publicly  declared,  that 
one  of  the  dearest  wishes  of  his  heart  was  to  see  the  Yan- 
kees receive  a  "  d — d  good  drubbing.**  Such  were  the  pa- 
triotic alderman's  express  words.  Well  then,  in  order  to 
insure  to  yourselves  the  means  of  bestowing  the  d — d 
good  drubbing  upon  Jonathan,  and  to  prevent  him 
from  returning  the  compliment  it  was  resoloed  by  our  sa» 
pient  rulers,  that  America  should  be  cut  off  from  ail 
supplies  of  iron  from  this  country.  What  was  the 
consequence  ?  Why  what  might  naturally  have  been 
expected;  Jonathan  finding  himself  precluded  from 
supplying  his  wants  from  our  market,  very  prudently 
began  to  make  the  trial,  whether  he  could  not  obtain 
the  article  he  stood  in  such  absolute  need  of  at 
home.  The  experiment  more  than  answered  his  most 
sanguine  expectations.  America  no  longer  is  under  the 
necessity  of  coming  to  us  for  the  purchase  of  an  article, 
which  she  has  learnt  to  manufacture  and  perfectionate 
herself — and  the  obvious  result  is,  that  that  once  exten- 
sive branch  of  British  industry  and  commerce,  the  iron 
trade,  is  now  totally  ruined  and  at  a  stand  I 

From  all  this.  John  Bull  very  naturally  concludes^ 
that  it  is  infinitely  better  to  have  trade  and  commerce, 
though  you  pay  dear  for  the  articles  of  life,  than  to  have 
the  said  articles  low ;  and  for  want  of  trade  and  com- 
merce; for  want  of  occupation  ior  the  laborious  and 
industrious  poor,  to  have  thousands  of  miserable 
wretches,  who  cannot  purchase  any  article  whatever, 
however  low  the  price,  living  literally  without  a  farthing 
to  satisfy  the  indispensable  cravings  of  nature. 


(    n    ) 

FLAGKLLUM  ECCLESIASTICUM; 

OH, 

A  gcnile  Rap  ou  the  K  filicides  of  certain  *Mosl  Reverend, 
and  RiQiht  Reverend  FatJiers-in-God, 


■"'  Vae  pastoribus  Israel,  qui  pa^cebaiit  semet-ipsos .  Cnrnc?  pinpruium  come- 
'*  debatis,  et  lanis  operiebamini  :  quod  crassum  evat  occidebatis  ;  gregp.ra 
*' vero  non  pasoebatis. — Gladins  ergo  super  brachiiim,  et  super  oculum 
**  dexterum  :  bracbium  ariditaie  siccabitur,  et  oculus  dexter  tenebrescens 
"  obscurabitur." 


Utterly  disclaiming,  as  we  most  systematically  do, 
ull  religious  discussion  which  hinges  merely  on  dogmatical 
tenets,  and  abstruse  controverted  points  of  faith,  we  feel 
it  to  be  our  indispensable  and  paramount  duty  to  can- 
vass severely,  and  most  decidedly  to  reprobate,  every  in- 
stance of  dereliction  of  the  sacred  trust  reposed  in  those, 
to  whom  the  interests  of  the  church  are  immediately 
confided,  and  who  are  ofTicially  delegated  to  watch  over 
its  welfare  and  prosperity.  Without  further  preamble, 
therefore,  be  it  avowed,  that  the  object  of  our  present 
investigation  and  rebuke  is  the  conduct  of  the  clergy  of 
the  established  church  of  England. 

The  public  prints  have  long  informed  us  of  the  cruel 
persecution,  carried  on  against  the  unfortunate  protes- 
lants  in  the  south  of  France,  where  a  weak,  incorrigible 
bigot  of  a  prince,  who  from  his  long  training  in  the  school 
of  adversity,  ought  to  have  learnt,  and  practised  likewise 
lessons  of  forbearance  and  moderation,  himself  gave  the 
signal  for  every  species  of  outrage  and  excess  against  the 
votaries  of  the  protestant  faith,  by  joining  a  beggarly 
procession,  and  walking  bare-headed  and  bare-footed,  in 
the  midst  of  a  cohort  of  monks  and  friars,  with  their  at- 
tendant rabble  of  infuriate  fanatics  and  desperadoes. 

*  The  title  of  Most  Reverend  Father  in  God  is  given 
exclusively  to  the  two  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York ; 
the  bishops  are  styled  Right  Reverend, 
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On  receiving  corroborative  and  well  authenticated  ac- 
counts of  these  enormities,  the  conductors  of  all  the 
manly  and  independent  newspapers,  greatly  to  their 
credit,  expressed  their  indignation  freely  and  without 
disguise,  and  most  pointedly  held  up  to  general  execra- 
tion, the  authors  and  abettors  of  such  persecuting  princi^ 
pies  and  actions.  The  feeling  of  the  nation  at  large 
went  along  with  them:  the  public  joined  in  the  cry  of 
reprobation  and  abhorrence,  and  meetings  were  convened, 
by  advertisement,  for  taking  into  consideration,  the  cala- 
mitous situation  in  which  the  French  protestanls  were 
placed,  in  the  south  of  that  kingdom,  and  for  adopting' 
measures  for  their  speedy  and  effectual  relief. 

The  honour  of  taking  the  lead  in  these  laudable  pro- 
ceedings, the  express  and  avowed  object  of  which  was 
to  protect  the  professors  of  the  protestant  faith,  naturally 
belonged  as  matter  of  right  to  the  clergy  of  the  establish- 
ed church.  The  Most  Reverend  Fathers  in  God,  the 
archbishops;  with  the  Right  Reverend  Fathers,  the 
bishops;  together  with  the  whole  collective  mass  of  the 
higher  and  inferior  clergy,  had  here  a  wide,  an  ample, 
and  conspicuous  field,  to  display  their  zeal  for  the 
maintenance  and  protection  of  that  worship,  of  which- 
they  are  the  consecrated  and  ordained  ministers,  teachers,. 
nnd  (such,  at  least,  ought  to  be  the  case,)  lights  and  ex- 
amples. How  did  those  high  and  pious  characters  con- 
duct themselves,  on  this  occasion }  Did  his  Grace  of 
Canterbury,  did  his  Grace  of  York  come  forward  I  No ! ! ! 
■ — Did  any  of  the  dignified  clergy,  any  of  our  well-fed, 
plump,  rosy-faced  deans,  prebendaries,  and  canons, 
start  *'  deftly  fortK^  from  their  well-lined  stalls,  and  by 
their  manly  eloquence,  rouse  the  nation  to  asense  of  duty 
and  of  active  christian  sympathy?  No!!!  They,  for- 
sooth, remained  in  quiet,  torpid  inaction.  They  left  the 
protestant  cause  to  fight  its  own  battles ;  content  w-ith 
fattening  on  the  good  things  of  which  they  are  the  richly- 
paid,  and  richly-benefited  ministers  ;  for,  as  it  is  wisely 
ordained  in  the  Levitical  law,  **  Thou  shalt  notmuzzhthe 
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mouth  of  the  ox,  thuttreadeth  out  the  corn  :"  or,  ;is  this  doc- 
trine is  more  fully  and  satisfactorily  set  forth,  and  ex- 
plained in  the  writings  of  St.  Paid  : "  They  who  minister  of 
the  holy  ihiugs  of  the  temple  y  eat  thereof;  and  those  who 
serve  at  the  altar,  live  Inj  the  altar.'' — *'  Bel  and  the 
Dragon"  will  ever  remain  the  motto  and  the  syinbol  of 
a  certain  privileged  class  of  the  community. 

fVJio  then  was  it,    Most   Reverend  Father-in-God  of 
Canterbury  1  and  thou,  not  less  Most  Reverend  Father-in- 
God  of  York  ! — Who  was  it,  all  ye  Right  Reverend  Fa- 
thers-in-God,  who   consume  yourselves  with  piety,  and 
are  eaten  up  with  zeal  for  the  house  of  the  Lord!— /fy^o 
was  it  then  ?    ff hat  body  of  men?     TFy^w^  description  of 
religionists,    who  generously,  who  spontaneously,  who 
disinterestedly  came  forward,  in  behalf  of  the  aggrieved 
and  persecuted    protestants  of  France  ?     Who  advocated 
the  cause  of  that  worship,  of  which  ye  are  the  ostensible 
heads,  the  props,  the  pillars  !  1 1 !  for  the  promotion,  wel- 
fare, and  pure  observance  of  which  ye  wear  mitres,   re- 
ceive large  salaries,  and  roll  about  in  coaches!!! — Tell 
it  not  in   Gath,     publish    it  not  in    Askelon,  lest   the 
daughters  of  the  Philistines  rejoice;  lest  the  children  of  the 
uncircumcised   triumph!  It  was  the  poor,  despised,  dis- 
franchised Dissenters  from  the  church  of  England,  tg'^o 
didy  K'hat  ye  ought  to  have  dont  !  It  was  a  class  of  prote'i- 
tant?,  who  are  shut  outirom  all  the  good  things  on  which 
ye  fatten  ;  on  whose  head  no  mitres  fall,  and  who  can  ne- 
ver expect  to  realize  the  fruits  and  enjoyments  of  a  bishop- 
Tick,  of  the  which  St.  Paul  tells  us,  that  "  he  who  desireth 
a  bishoprick,  desireth  a  good  thing  /"  These  were  ttie  cham- 
pions, the  advocates,  the  friends,  the  patrons  of  the  pro- 
testant  faith,  and  its  worshippers.     These  were  the  men, 
who  convened  a  numerous,  an  intelligent,  a  respectable, 
an  enlightened,  and  more  than  all,   a  zealous,  an  active, 
and  in  point  of  effort,  persevering  meeting  of  the  protes- 
tant  interest.     Though  tiot  in  alliance  with  ministers,  nor 
in  the  confidence   of  the  crown,  their  voice,  their  zeal, 
Iheir  strenuous  exertions,  have  commanded  the  attention 
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of  the  executive  government.  "Whatever  may  be  the 
result  of  tiieir  meritorious  interference,  they  are  entitled 
to  the  thanks  of  every  friend  of  humanity^  every  friend 
of  religious  toleration,  and  every  supporter  of  unshackled 
liberty  of  conscience. 

There  are  few   topics  upon  which  so  much    pompous 
declamation  is  profusely  lavished,  (especially  by  the  sons 
of  Levi,  to  whom  the  ministry  of  the  priesthood  is  exclu- 
sively  confided)  as  the  alledged   growing  indifference  of 
mankind  for  the  august  doctrines  and  ceremonies  of  reli- 
gious worship.     With   this  complaint  is  always  coupled 
(and  probably  not  witbout  sufficient  reason  afforded  by 
the  bewailers  themselves)  a  deplorable  lamentation  on 
the  increasing  contempt,  with  which  the  clergy,  generally 
speaking,  are  regarded.     Can   any  rational  and  unpreju- 
diced observer  wonder   at  this,   when  he  considers  the 
little  attention  paid,  by  several  of  the  clergy,  to  the  main- 
tenance and  support  of  their  own  character  ?  Nothing  can 
possibly  be  farther  from  our  intention,  than  the  remotest 
wish  to  aggravate  the  obloquy  and  censure,  which  so  ge- 
nerally attach  to  the  clerical  tribe.     Personally  we  are 
scarcely  acquainted  with  a  single  individual  of  the  priest- 
hood.    We  therefore  candidly   confess,,  that  we  kno\y 
them  solely  from  report.     But  the  report,  to  which  we 
in  the  present  instance  allude,  and  from  which  we  forni 
our  opinion  of  their  general  character  and  worth,  is  by  no 
Tiieans  to  be  identified  and  confounded  with  that  species 
of  information,  which  comes  under  the  denomination  of 
vague  and   idle  rumour.     We   frequently  find   mention 
made  of  reverend  pastors  of  the  church,  in  the   public 
newspapers  and  other  periodical  works.     But  this  men- 
tion is  seldom  to  their  praise  or  advantage.     We  have  seen 
on  record   the  names   of  fighting  parsons  ;   of  intriguing 
parsons  ;  of  gamhling  parsons  ;    of  hlack-legged  parsons  ; 
but  very  seldom  have  we  seen  their  names  coupled  with 
the  mention  of  any  thing  eminently  good  and  laudable„ 
Nay,  we  have  even   heard  of  a  hanging  prelate,   wliose 
'i^eal  would  often  display  itself  in  acts  of  overt  violence 
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of  assault,  and  battery  !  How  oi'ten  do  we  iiear  of  liti~ 
*;/yM5  parsons,  who  in  tlieir  cap:";i'y  of  magistrates  and 
justices  of  the  peace,  are  continually  molcstinsj  that 
peace,  which  it  is  their  duty  to  watch  over  and  maintain  ; 
and  arc  perpetually  at  war  with  their  parishioners,  and 
others  of  his  maiesty's  liejre  subjecls  ?  Have  we  not 
lately  seen  one  of  tliese  herala^  o'  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
one  of  these  ambassadors  of  Christ,  not  only  refuse  to 
co-operate  in  a  work  of  tiumanity,  but  even  wage  open 
■war  with  a  charitable  institution,  and  issue  his  warrant 
to  apprehend,  and  commit  to  prison,  as  vagrants,  gentle- 
men of  the  first  respectability,  who  volunteered  their 
services  to  promote  the  interests  and  receipts  of  the  said 
institution  ?  Have  we  not  knov;n  others  of  this  saintly 
order  convicted  and  imprisoned,  for  corrupt  practices  in 
their  magisterial  character  ?  Can  it  therefore  be  matter 
of  astonishment,  that  the  sacerdotal  ofiice  should  sink 
daily  in  public  estimation,  whilst  the  members  of  the 
priesthood  lay  themselves  so  widely  open  to  reprehension 
and  attack,  on  the  one  hand,  and  do  so  little  to  redeem 
and  exalt  their  character,  on  the  other  ?  How  is  it,  that 
we  so  seldom  hear  of  any  eminent  good,  which  emanates 
directly  from  the  clergy  ?  Will  these  reverend  gentle^ 
men  tell  us,  that  it  is  their  wondrous  humility,  which 
causes  them  to  keep  so  systematically  in  the  back-ground, 
whenever  their  prompt  and  zealous  interference  is  look- 
ed for,  as  a  matter  of  course  and  of  right  ?  Will  they 
plead  their  excessive  modesty  and  diffidence,  in  extenu^ 
ation  of  their  tardiness  and  indifl^erence  ?  Or,  is  it  ra- 
ther, that  their  eyes  are  ri vetted  with  eager-longing  on 
the  '^loaves  and fimes^' — and  tliat,  depending  as  they  do 
on  t-^s  crown  for  preferment,  they  are  fearful  to  maicli 
a  single  step,  without  previously  reconnoitring  the  ground, 
and  submissively  av/aiting  the  word  of  command  ? 
Sorry,  unfeignedly  sorry,  are  we  that  the  love  of  truth 
and  justice,  which  ought  to  influence  every  public  writer, 
compels  us  to  animadvert  thus  freely  on  the  coaduct  of 
the  priesthood,  and  most  sincerely  shall  we  rejoice  to 
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find,  that  they  are  still  open  to  conviction,  and  that  the 
voice  of  exhortation  and  reproof  has  not  been  thrown 
away  upon  them.  "  Quasi  vulpes  in  deserlis,  prophetae  tui^ 
O  Israel  r 


THE. PRUDENT  PRINCE; 

OR, 

A  CHIP  OF  THE   OLD    BLOCK, 

Many  of  our  public  journals  affect  to  treat  with  much 
indecent  levity,  nay  even  absolutely  to  turn  into  ridicule, 
the  recent  clainn  preferred  by  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  on  the  government  of  this  country,  for 
mie  years  additional  pay,  in  consequence  of  the  wound  he 
received  at  the  memorable  battle  of  Waterloo.  This  ap- 
plication, we  are  told,  has  excited  much  astonishment 
among  all  the  officers  of  the  British  army,  and  great  praise 
has  been  bestowed  on  the  admirable  answer  returned  on 
this  occasion  by  the  commander-in-chief,  who,  admitting 
the  validity  of  the  claim,  pronounces  the  prince  to  be  en- 
titled to  the  year's  pay  he  demands,  but  with  this  express 
stipulation  and  proviso,  that  he  must  conform  to  the  re- 
gulations of  the  service,  which  require  his  personal  atten- 
dance in  this  country,  to  be  inspected  by  the  competent 
board  specially  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

Now  some  persons  might  probably  feel  disposed  in  can- 
vassing the  merits  of  the  above  claim,  to  start  the  ques- 
tion :  In  how  far  it  becomes  a  prince,  whose  house  owes 
its  elevation  to  the  regal  dignity  entirely  to  the  councils 
and  policy  of  Great  Britain,  to  make  a  demand  upon  the 
government  of  that  country  for  a  remuneration,  in  satis- 
faction of  a  paltry  wound  he  has  received  whilst  fighting 
..-^not  so  much  the  battles  of  that  country,  as  his  own  ? 
For  certainly  it  will  not  admit  of  a  moment's  doubt,  that 
had  Bonaparte  succeeded  in  his  late  ambitious  enterprize, 
and  had  fortune  awarded  to  him  the  palm  of  victory 
over  the  allies,  this  self-same  niwly-acquired   regal   dig- 
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nity  and  crowti  would  not  long  have  remained  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  illustrious  house  of  Orange.     Hence  many 
persons    incline  to  accuse  the  prince,  and  not  the  prince 
merely,  but  with  him  his  royal  father,  newly  graced  witfj 
the  glorious  titleof  Kingof  the  Netherlands,  of  ingratitude; 
the  latter  for  suffering  his  son  to  apply,  and  the  former  for 
actually  applying,  for  a  recompense  from  that  very  govern- 
mentand  country  to  which  they  owetheir  recent  elevation. 
AV^hilst  such  is  the  avowed  opinion  of  a  grand  propor- 
tion of  the  political  reasoners  of  this  country,  we  on  the 
other  hand,  duly  impressed  with   befitting  reverence  for 
all  legitimate  sovereigns,  princes,  and   rulers,  must  can- 
didly confess  that  we  entertain  very  different  sentiments 
on  the  subject.     Our  firm  persuasion  is,    that  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Orange  is  so  far  removed  from, 
and  so  incapable  of  committing,  the  heinous  sin  of  in- 
gratitude, that  we  scruple  not  to  affirm,  that  he  does 
not  conceive  either  himself,  or   his  august  house,  to  be 
under   the  smallest  obligation  to  Great  Britain.     That 
such  is  actually  the  case,  appears  but  too  plainly  from  the 
very  circumstance  of  his  advancing  a  claim  for  a  whole 
year's  additional  pay  from  this  countr}',  to  compensate  the 
toils  he  has  undergone,  and  the  pain  he  has  suffered  from 
his  memorable  wound.    A  very  slight  and  cursory  review 
©f  the  line  of  conduct  pursued,  with  respect  to  Great 
Britain  and  her  interests,  by  the  potentates  and  rulers  of 
other  European  states,  will  be  sufficient,  yea  and  more 
than  sufficient,  to  convince  us  that  we  are  but  too  apt 
to  over-rate  our  services  to  our  supposed  friends  and 
allies,  and  that  many  of  the  latter,  instead  of  feeling 
themselves  in  our  debt,  rather  conceive  themselves  injur-- 
ed  aiKi  aggrieved  by  us.     That  the  Dutch  do  not  thank 
us  for  the  new  form  of  government  with  which  we  have 
presented  them,  is  amply  evident  from  the  w^hole  tenor 
of  their  words  and   actions.      That    the    Belgians    are 
equally  insensible  to  the   blessings  we  have    conferred 
upon  them,  in  giving  them  a  Dutch  sovereign,  is  not  less 
apparent.     That  the  French  do  not  thank  us  for  bringing 
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back  the  Bourbon  family,  and  forcing  that  ancient  dynasty 
down  their  throats,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  is  still 
more  palpable  and  conspicuous.  That  the  Genoese  do  not 
overflow  with  gratitude  towards  the  government  of  this 
country,  for  wresting  from  them  their  former  indepen- 
dence, and  subjecting  them  to  the  rule  of  a  bigotted,  and 
long  time  dethroned  monarch,  may  be  easily  imagined. 
That  his  holiness  the  Pope  is  as  little  penetrated  with  a 
sense  of  obligation  towards  us,  for  his  resumption  of  the 
keys  of  St.  Peter,  he  has  but  too  visibly  proved,  by  his 
persecuting  zeal  against  the  protestants,  and  his  active 
endeavours  to  prevent  the  toleration  of  that  faith  in  the 
Austrian  dominions.  That  the  miserable  Ferdinand,  the 
legitimate  and  new^ly  restored  sovereign  of  Naples,  views 
our  services  in  much  the  same  light,  he  has  superabundant- 
ly evinced  by  the  grateful  reception  he  accorded  to  our 
minister.  Lord  William  Bentinck,  who  was  not  even  suffer- 
ed to  set  foot  in  his  dominions.  And  what  has  been  the 
conduct  of  another  sovereign,  who  ovv'es  the  recovery  of 
his  throne  principally,  if  not  entirel}^  to  our  exertions, 
even  the  beloved  Ferdinand  of  Spain?  Has  not  every  act 
of  his  reign,  every  mandate  issued  by  his  orders,  proved 
to  demonstration,  that  so  far  from  considering  himself  in 
the  slightest  degree  under  obligations  to  Great  Britain, 
be  regards  our  nation  with  an  evil  eye;  that  he  hates 
every  thing  belonging  to  us,  and  ascribes  his  emancipa- 
tion from  Gallic  captivity  a  thousand  times  more  to  his 
own  piety,  and  to  the  favour  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  in  re- 
turn for  embroidered  petticoats  worked  by  his  own  hand, 
and  by  him  presented  to  that  greatest  of  all  saints,  than 
to  all  the  military  tactics  of  our  skilful  commanders* 
than  to  all  the  prodigies  of  valour  atchieved  by  our  gal- 
lant troops  in  the  Peninsula  ? 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  vindicate,  and  we  trust 
successfully,  the  character  of  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  from  the  charge  of  ingratitude,  we 
should  wish  in  the  next  place  to  exonerate  him  from  the 
imputation  of  meanness,  of  avarice,  and  a  want  of  delicacy 
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in    making*  his  aforesaid   denmnd  for   -a  years  add'dionul 
pay.     But  here  we  must  candidly  confess  our  apprehen- 
sions, that  we  sliall  not  prove  equally   fortunate   in  our 
well-meant  elforts.     Independent  ot  the  line  of  conduct, 
assuredly  not  of  the  most  liberal  description,  pursued  by 
certai!)  military  officers  of  high  rank,  with  respect  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  ihed^  at  frte  cost,  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  which  said  conrluct  forms  a  striking  contrast 
to  that  of  the  *British  officers  and  troop? — independent 
we  say  of  this  consideration,  we  feel  strongly  tempted  to 
give  up  the  prince's  justification,  as  far  as  his  liberality 
is  involved,  as  a  badjob,  having  been  given  to  understand 
from  very  high  authority,  that  his  application  for  a  re- 
muneration from  this  country  has  been  viewed  by  a  cer- 
tain august  personage,  who   is  universally  allowed  to  be  a 
competent  judge  in  all  matters  of  menm  and  iuum,  as  an 
incontrovertible  proof  of  the  prince's  good  sense,  and  of 
the  just  value  he  sets  upon  that  primum  mobile  of  human 
action ;    to  wit— wowe?/  /      The   august  personage   here 
alluded  to,  is  said  to  have  been  so  highly  charmed   with 
the  prudent  economy  of  the  prince  on  this  occasion,  that 
after  having  extolled  him  as  a  ^*  Chip  of  the  Old  Block/'* 
-^this  culogium   was  followed  up  by  a   declaration,  pur- 
porting, that  *' were  it  not  for  the  invincible  reluctance 
"  she  experienced,  to  break  through  the  uniform  and  in- 
"  variable   practice  of  a  long  course  of  life,  by  an  act  of 
"  generosity,  she  could  almost  find  it  in  her  heart  to  pay 
"  the  prince  the  amount  of  his  claim,  out  of  her  ownpri- 


*The  British  troops,  during^  their  abode  at  Brussels,  and  other 
towns  of  the  Netherlands,  pursuant  to  s^eneral  orders,  were 
supplied  with  nothing  gr«?i*  by  the  inhabitants,  except  their 
lodging.  Rations  of  beef,  bread,  fuel,  &c.  were  served  out  to 
the  men,  at  the  expence  of  the  British  government,  and  the 
officers  had  their  regular  mess^  for  which  the  inhabitants,  our 
good  and  worthy  allies,  did  not  neglect  to  make  thew  pay  rerf 
handsomely. 

VOL.  XI.  %  ' 
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''mte  purse,  ^ud  to  send  it  over  to  him,  by  way  of  a 
"  CHRISTMAS  BOX,  by  thc  same  messenger,  who  carried 
"  over,  at  the  national  expence,  the  six  pounds  of  tea,  and 
"the  two  cheeses, to  acertainillustriousGerman  Dukel  1 1" 


FREE  ENQUIRY  into  the   Causes   0/ CONJUGAL  INFIDE- 
LITY, and  MATRIMONIAL  UNHAPPINESS. 

,  To  which  is  added, 

AN  IRISH  PARABLE, 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Silt, 

The  multiplied  and  daily  increasing  instances  of  con- 
jugal infidelity  and  matrimonial  feuds,  which  afford  such 
constant  occupation  to  our  courts  of  justice,  and  with 
which  our  public  journals  of  late  so  richly  teem,  must 
necessarily  attract  the  attention  of  every  thinking  mind, 
and  urge  to  an  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  this  growing 
evil. 

I,  for  one,  Mr.  Editor,  have  been  frequently  led  to 
inv.estigote  this  subject ;  and  from  the  liberal  manner 
in  which  the  pages  of  your  miscellany  are  held  open  to 
free  and  manly  discussion,  I  feel  induced  to  offer  a  few- 
bold,  but  I  trust,  not  censurable,  nor  irrelevant  remarks 
on  this  interesting  question. 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  subject,  permit  me  to  observe 
that  I  belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion.  I  trust, 
however,  I  am  no  bigot ;  I  neither  condemn  the  religi- 
ous faith  of  others,  nor  yet  seek  to  make  proselytes  to 
my  own.  I  have  adhered  to  the  profession  of  my  an- 
cestors, because,  hitherto,  I  have  discovered  no  adequate 
reason  for  changing  it  for  any  other. 

Yet,  though  a  Catholic,  I  do  not  affect  to  consider 
marriage  as  a  sacrament.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  iree 
to  admit,  that  on  the  due  observance  of  the  marriage 
vow,  depend  the  dearest  interests  of  society ;  that  the 
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hymeneal  contract  is  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  public 
and  domestic  happiness,  and  that  a  general  disregard  of 
its  duties  would  leud  to  a  total  overthrow  of  morals,  and 
replunge  us  into  a  state  of  barbarism. 

But  every  question  in  the  world  has  two  sides,  its  good 
one,  and  its  bad  one.  Nay,  even  the  glorious  luminary 
of  day,  the_sun  itself,  is  tiot  exempt  from  spots.  Will  it 
then  be  deemed  sacrilege  when  I  add,  that  the  marriage 
contract  itself  is  not  perfect,  not  without  an  inlet  to 
abuse  ? 

I  have  already  stated  that  I  profess  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic faith.  In  my  intercourse  with  persons  of  the  protes- 
tant  persuasion,  it  has  frequently  been  objected  to  me, 
that  our  priests  and  clergy  are  guilty  of  a  rasb  and  dan- 
gerous practice,  when  the}''  admit  children  of  both  sexes 
(for  surely  they  may  well  be  characterized  by  that  epi- 
thet) of  sixteen,  nay,  even  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  to  con- 
tract a  solemn  vow  and  obligation,  at  the  altar  of  the 
divinity,  not  only  of  pej'peiual  celibaci^,  but  of  perpetual 
chastity.  The  validity  of  this  objection,  as  an  honest 
man,  I  could  not  deny. 

But  let  me,  still  arguing  on  the  same  ground  and  prin- 
ciple, enquire  whether  the  marriage  vow,  entered  into 
at  the  hymeneal  altar,  by  which  young  persons  of  dif- 
ferent sexes  solemnly  engage  to  "  love  and  cherish  each 
other  till  death  shall  them  part ;"  and  "  never,  during  their 
mutual  life,  to  love  but  each  other ;"  be  not  equally 
binding,  considered  as  a  vow  sworn  in  the  presence  of  the 
Deity,  and  equally  liable  to  inroad  and  infraction  on  the 
side  of  the  contracting  parties  ? 

How  frequently  does  it  not  happen,  Mr.  Editor,  that 
this  solemn  contract  of  marriage,  like  that  of  perpetual 
chastity,  is  entered  into  by  mere  children  ?  How  many 
young  persons,  particularly  of  the  female  sex,  are  con- 
strained by  their  parents,  or  their  guardians,  to  take  upon 
themselves  the  obligation  of  conjugal  fidelity,  without 
having  any  adequate  idea  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
duties,  imposed  upon  them  by  the  marriage  vow  ?    Hence 
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I  feel  as  little  inclined  to  wonder,  when  I  bear  of  conju» 
gal  infidelity  in  civii  life,  as  I  am  at  the  violation  of  the 
vow  of  perpetual  chastity,  made  by  priests  and  friars. 

But  what  are  we  to  expect  from  a  vow  to  **  remain 
«*  true  and  faithful  to  each  other,"  and  "  for  life  to  love 
««  and  cherish  each  other,"  solemnly  sworn  to  by  persons, 
who,  at  the  very  moment  of  taking  this  oath,  not  only 
do  not  love,  but  most  cordially  hate  each  other?  Can  any 
good  result  be  hoped  for  from  such  wailful  and  deliberate 

perjury  ? 

That  there  are  cases,  in  which  public  expediency 
requires  that  this  mutual  engagement,/or  competent  rea- 
sons, should  be  dissolved,  no  candid  and  intelligent  en- 
quirer will  venture  to  deny.  That  instances  do  exist,  in 
which  the  moral  incompatibility  of  character  between 
man  and  wife  render  the  observance  of  the  marriage  vow 
impracticable,  must  be  admitted.  In  such  cases,  a  mu- 
tual release  ought  to  be  granted  to  the  suffering  parties. 
But  who  is  to  draw  the  line  of  demarcation  ?  Who  is  to 
decide  upon,  and  establish  what  arc  competent  reasons 
of  divorce,  and  what  are  notf  Of  the  abstract  guestion 
itself  there  can  exist  little  doubt  and  difference  of  opinion 
—that  it  is  better  for  the  state  to  have  twelve  happy  mar- 
ried couples,  than  twenty  unhappy  ones,  admits,  I  should 
imagine,  of  no  dispute. 

Having  touched  upon  the  question  of  moral  incompa- 
tibility of  character,  which  renders  a  separation  between 
the  married  pair  indispensably  necessary,  I  shall  con- 
clude my  present  communication  with  a  short  parable,, 
which  perhaps  will  be  found  to  afford  no  bad  elucidation 
of  the  question  under  discussion. 

In  my  younger  days  I  resided  with  an  uncle  in  opulent 
circumstances,  in  a  remote  province  of  the  sister  king- 
dom. The  good  old  gentleman  was  passionately  fond  of 
horses,  and  never  did  tender  mother  take  more  pains  to 
find  a  suitable  match  for  a  beloved  and  only  daughter, 
than  did  my  worthy  uncle  to  pair  and  match  his  horses. 
Their  height,    their  colourj  even  to  the  slightest  shade. 
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their  spots,  in  a  word,  every  characteristic  feature  and 
mark  became  the  object  of  profound  search  and  exanfii- 
nation.  He  had  two  beautiful  black  carriage  horses,  in 
Which  he  may  be  said  to  have  centered  his  highest  pride, 
his  glory,  and  ambition.  They  were  sumptuously  capa- 
risoned, well  fed,  well  stabled,  in  short,  treated  with  a 
degree  of  carefulness  and  attention,  to  which  many  a  hu- 
man being  is  an  utter  stranger.  For  a  long  time  my  un- 
cle enjoyed  the  fruits  of  his  pains  and  expence  ;  the  two 
black  horses  seemed  to  take  a  pride  in  being  yoked  to 
the  carriage  of  their  careful  owner,  and  acquitted  them- 
selves to  his  entire  satisfaction. 

But  all  of  a  sudden  this  state  of  harmony  and  concord 
experienced  a  most  cruel  interruption.  The  very  devil 
seemed  to  have  entered  into  the  two  blacks.  In  the 
stable  they  did  nothing  but  fight,  kick^  bite,  and  worry 
each  other — and  when  yoked  to  the  carriage,  to  such  a 
pitch  did  they  carry  their  mutual  strife  and  bickering, 
that  each  would  absolutely  pull  a  diiferent  way.  One 
moment  the  carriage  menaced  to  be  overturned  to  the 
right,  the  next  to  be  precipitated  into  a  ditch  on  the  left. 
They  finished  at  last  by  breaking  the  pole,  and  my  wor- 
thy uncle  had  a  narrow  escape  from  breaking  his  neck. 

Mild  and  severe  measures  were  alternately  resorted  to^ 
in  order  to  bring  back  the  two  refractory  black  horses  to 
their  senses — but,  alas!  to  no  effect.  My  uncle,  out  of 
vexation,  fell  ill,  and  for  several  days  kept  his  chamber- 
Grieved  at  seeing  him  take  the  matter  so  to  heart,  and 
flattering  myself  that  I  should  render  him  an  acceptable 
service,  my  zeal  prompt:ed  me,  v/ithout  the  privity  of  my 
uncle,  to  call  in  ecclesiastical  aid,  and  to  make  the  expe- 
riment, whether  s/jmYwaZ means  might  not  succeed  where 
natural  ones  had  totally  failed.  I  w^as  well  acquainted 
with  a  priest,  who  passed  for  a  man  of  great  skill  and 
knowledge  in  all  the  mysteries  of  demonology.  Father 
Luke  readily  gave  into  my  views,  and  one  evening  ac- 
companied me  to  the  stable,  where  he  forthw  ith  coni'^ 
menced  his  exorcismus  in  due  form. 
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The  horses  having  been  regularly  rebuked,  interro- 
gated,  exhorted,  and  besworn,  in  good  Latin,  Father 
Luke  next  tossed  about  his  incense-pan,  till  the  stable 
was  completely  obscured  with  smoke.  He  thereupon 
scattered  a  number  of  little  pieces  of  paper,  on  which 
were  inscribed  certain  mystic  words,  among  their  oats, 
and  po'tred  an  abundant  supply  of  holy  water  into  their 
trough.  The  charm,  he  assured  me,  was  infallible.  I 
paid  him  the  sum  we  had  agreed  upon  for  his  ghostly  in- 
terposition, and  we  parted  mutually  pleased — be  with 
the  reward  he  had  received,  and  I  w^ith  the  prospect  of 
the  speedy  and  effectual  cure  of  my  uncle's  two  favourite 
horses. 

Alas  !  I  but  too  soon  found  reason  to  moderate  my  joy. 
The  horses,  instead  of  returning  to  their  sober  senses, 
became  more  unruly  and  un tractable  than  ever.  The 
devil  seemed  to  have  possessed  them  to  a  tenfold  degree, 
in  revenge,  no  doubt,  for  the  exorcismits  which  had  been 
resorted  to,  to  dislodge  and  drive  him  out.  In  a  word, 
the  disorder  in  the  stable  increased  to  such  a  pitch,  that 
I  saw  myself  under  the  necessity  of  acquainting  my 
uncle  with  the  extraordinary  mode  of  cure  I  had  caused 
to  be  put  in  practice.  My  worthy  uncle,  convinced  that 
I  had  acted  the  part  I  did  in  this  affair  from  the  best 
intentions,  and  with  a  sincere  wish  to  render  him  service, 
was  pleased  not  to  say  a  single  word  in  the  shape  of 
upbraiding  or  reproach.  He  declared  however  his  firm 
determination,  since  the  priest  had  failed  in  his  endea- 
vours to  drive  the  devil  out  of  the  animals,  to  leave  them 
in  future  to  the  black  demon  and  to  themselves,  and 
never  to  make  use  of  them  more. 

Not  many  days  after  this  event,  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance, who  had  been  absent  a  considerable  time  in  Eng- 
land, paid  a  visit  to  my  uncle.  The  affair  of  the  horses, 
of  course,  soon  became  the  subject  of  conversation. 
My  uncle  very  pathetically  related  the  disaster,  which 
had  befallen  him,  with  respect  to  his  two  favorite  black 
carriage  horses.     His  friend  listened  to  the  melancholy 
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narrative  with  great  attention,  and  then,  to  n)y  uncle's 
no  small  astonishment,  informed  him,  tliat  he  had  expe- 
rienced a  similar  misfortune  with  his  two  favorite  chesnut 
horses  : — 'that,  with  the  exception  of  sending  for  a  priest 
to  exorcise  them,  he  had  like  my  uncle,  had  recourse  to 
every  imaginable  expedient  to  reclaim  them,  but  in  vain. 
A  long  pause  ensued  after  this  declaration,  which  was  at 
length  interrupted  by  my  uncle's  friend.  The  latter, 
striking  his  forehead,  as  if  a  sudden  thought  had  crossed 
his  brain,  bespoke  my  uncle  to  the  following  effect : 

**  Be  assured,  dear  friend — we  have  both  of  us  been  led 
into  an  error.  I  see  it  is  plain,  as  the  sun  at  noon. 
Your  horses  as  well  as  mine  have  long  grown  weary  of 
each  other's  company.  Compulsory  means  will  never 
make  them  draw  together ;  nor  will  all  the  exorcismits  in 
the  whole  world  reconcile  jarring  and  discordant  tempers. 
Let  us  even  try  another  course.  Suppose  we  were  to 
separate  those  who,  it  is  plain,  YfiW  neyer  agree  together. 
Let  me  have  one  of  your  black,  in  exchange  for  one  of 
my  chesnut  horses,  and  take  my  word  for  it,  things  will 
turn  out  to  our  mutual  satisfaction." 

My  uncle  immediately  tendered  his  hand,  in  token  of 
his  acceptance  of  the  proposal.  The  exchange  took 
place  without  dela}^,  and  it  was  truly  wonderful  to  see 
how  lovingly  the-black  and  the  chesnut  horse  performed 
their  duty.  Though  my  uncle  frequently  could  not  re- 
frain from  giving  a  look,  which  sufficiently  indicated 
that  the  horse  he  had  parted  with  still  retained  a  place 
in  his  memory,  he  would  nevertheless  candidly  admit, 
that  it  was  incomparably  better  to  be  drawn  in  his  coach 
quietly  and  safely,  by  a  black  and  a  chesnut  horse,  than  to 
risk  breaking  his  neck,  with  two  horses  of  the  same 
colour. 

iEsop. 
Richmond^  10th  December,  1815, 


(     32     ) 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  NEW  JOURNAL. 


The  following  humorous  project  of  a  new  journal,  to 
be  entitled  the  Utopian  Diary,  has  been  sent  us  by  a 
icorrespondent,  who  promises,  in  case  the  plan  of  his  pro- 
posed publication  should  meet  with  general  approbation, 
to  continue  his  communications  occasionally,  through 
the  medium  of  our  miscellany.  We  give  the  Prospectus 
of  the  intended  new  journal  in  our  correspondent's  own 
words,  and  subjoin  a  few  extracts  from  the  first  number, 
as  a  specimen  of  the  work  itself. 

PROSPECTUS    OF    TKE    UTOPIAN    DIAE.Y. 

"  When  I  pass  in  review  the  deluge  of  nonsense  which 
jnonthly,  weekly,  and  daily  issues  from  the  teeming 
press,  I  am  frequently  led  to  put  the  question  to  my- 
self, why  may  I  not  publish  and  disseminate  my  trashy 
as  well  as  others  ?  Have  I  not  an  equal  right  to  manu- 
facture and  propagate  nonsense  ?  an  equal  right  to  bur- 
lesque, parody,  and  deal  in  hyperbole  and  falsehood  v^ith 
the  rest  of  my  brethren  of  the  scribbling  fraternity  ? 

"  When  I  cast  my  eyes  over  the  innumerable  puffs, 
lying  advertisements,  and  pretended  cures,  from  which  as 
"well  the  manufacturers  of  such  infallible  nostrums,  as  the 
proprietors  of  the  newspapers,  in  which  they  are  ad- 
vertized and  made  known  to  the  world  at  large,  derive 
such  incalculable  profit  and  emolument;  when  I  peruse 
the  pompous  specification  of  the  multifarious  remedies 
announced  to  the  public  for  the  removal  of  the  most  in- 
veterate bodily  defects ;  for  the  restoration  of  the  most 
debilitated  constitutions,  and  for  the  effectual  cure  of  the 
most  incurable  maladies,  I  am  really  struck  with  asto- 
nishment, that  any  living  mortal  should  be  so  foolish  as 
to  die.  Or  if,  through  weariness  and  ennui,  they  should 
prefer  at  last  to  make  their  exit  from  this  sublunary 
scene,  I  cannot  but  feel  amazed,  that  whilst  they  do 
judge  it  expedient  to  remain  on  earth,  they  should  evcF 
suffer  themselves  to  discover  symptoms  of  debility  and 
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'old  age,  or  to  continue  ugly  and  unsightly,  supposing 
even  that  nature  frowning  at  their  birth,  in  angry  mood, 
should  have  thought  tit  to  cast  theni  in  her  very  worst 
mould. 

"  Now  all  this  gives  me  but  too  much  cause  to  suspect, 
that  many  of  the  advertisements   which  so  lucratively 
fill  the  columns  of  our  newspapers,  are  nothing  better 
than  so  many  impositions,  practised  off  upon  the  public, 
to  the  equal  gain  of  the  venders  of  the  aforesaid  remedies, 
{as  they  are  falsely  styled,)  and  that  of  the  newspaper  pro- 
prietor, who  announces  them.     Urged  by  this  considera- 
tion, and  impelled  by  motives  of  the  purest  and  niost  dis- 
interested philanthropy,  I  have  been  led  to  form  the  pro- 
ject of  establishing  a  journal,  in  which  no   advertisement 
of  any  description    whatever    shall   be    admitted,     the 
truth  and  authenticit}^  of  which  cannot  be  vouched  for, 
and  proved  to  demonstration.     With  this  view  I  submit 
to  a  discerning  world  the  Prospectus  of  a  new  journal, 
under  the  name    of    the    Utopian  Diary,    every  line  of 
which  flows  from  the  pen  of  conscientious  integrity,  and 
is  entered  on  the   register  of  immutable  and   unerring 
truth.     The  utility  of  such   an    undertaking  is  so  self- 
apparent,  and  the  advantages  it  cannot  fail  to  produce,  so 
incalculable,  that  I  refrain  from  all  further  praise  of,  or 
comment  on   my    project,     and    shall    only    subjoin   a 
paragraph  or  two,  in  the  several  departments  of  Advertise- 
ment, Home-News — Literary  hitelligence,  S^c.  by  way  of 
specimen,  at  once  of  the  plan  and   manner  of  my  new 
Diary.     I  commence  with  a  couple  of  advertisements. 

EXTRAORDINA.RY    AND    MARVELLOUS    CASE. 

To  Paracelsus  Scare-Death,  M.  D.  of  Blow-bladder  HalL 

*'  Great  and  incomparable  man  ! 

Not  merely  in  justice  to  your  transcendent  merit,  in 
5"our  discovery  and  manufacture  of  your  invaluable  pills, 
and  never-failing  lotion  for  the  resuscitation  of  dead  bodies, 
but  for  the  benefit  of  the  world  at  large,  I  with  great 
cheerfulness  hereby  certify  and  attest,  and  am  ready  to 
make  oath  thereof  before  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London^ 

YOL.    XI,  F 
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or  any  other  magistrate  in  Europe,  that  not  a  week  ago 
I  dropt  down  dead  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  in  my  arm-chair. 
My  wife,  who  would  have  lost  a  considerable  income  by 
m}^  death,  hearing  of  your  infallible  remedy,  made  haste 
to  purchase  a  quantum  siifficitf  and  on  receipt  thereof 
thrust  two  of  your  pills  into  my  mouth,  as  I  lay  in  my 
coffin,  and  made  use  of  the  lotion,  agreeably  to  your 
printed  dn'ections.  The  effect  was  not  less  prompt  than 
miraculous!  In  a  trice  I  opened  my  eyes,  stared  about 
me  with  amazement,  then  jumped  nimbly  out  of  my 
coffin,  and  danced  a  pas  deux  with  my  delighted  rib. 
This  marvellous  resuscitation  took  place  about  five  days 
ago,  and  as  I  have  since  that  time  felt  no  symptoms  of 
mortality,  I  conclude  that  the  remedy  is  infallible,  and 
b}'^  a  proper  application  of  the  same,  on  all  necessary  oc- 
casions, propose  to  prolong  my  life  to  eternity.  I  remain, 
with  every  befitting  sentiment  of  gratitude  and  admira- 
tion. Great  and  wonderful  Sir  1 

Your  eternally  obliged  servant,  as  I  hope, 
Jonathan  Love-life,  A.S.S* 
negeneration  of  the  hair. 
Never  was  a  circumstance  more  to  be  lamented  and 
deplored,  than  that  the  renowned  and  invincible  Marquis 
of  Granby  is  not  living  at  the  present  day.  Not  that  the 
advertiser  wishes,  in  the  person  of  the  Marquis,  to  start  a 
rival  to  the  illustrious  Duke  of  Wellington  ;  but  that  he 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  convincing  scepticism  it- 
self, and  proving  to  the  whole  universe  the  matchless  qua- 
lities of  his  hair- producing,  and  hair-regenerating  oiL 
Yes  truly,  he  would  then  show  to  an  astonished  world, 
that  by  virtue  of  his  aforesaid  oil,  he  would  cause  to  spring 
up,  as  it  were  by  magic,  an  exuberant  crop  of  hair  on 
thatliead,  the  baldness  of  which,'likethat  of  Julius  Csesar, 
the  Marquis,  of  glorious  memory,  covered  and  bedecked 
with  laurels.  Any  lady  or  gentleman,  who  for  a  moment 
may  feel  induced  to  doubt  the  fact,  may  have  instant 
Ocular  proof  and  conviction  of  their  error.  Let  the  most 
delicate  boarding-school  miss  only  put  one  drop  of  this 
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oil  upon  the  palm,  or  the  back  of  her  hand  :  swifter  than 
tljou^ht  itself  will  spring  up  a  silicious  forest,  which  will 
^ive  to  her  lily-white  hand  the  appearance  of  a  bear's 
paw  !  Nor  are  the  virtues  of  this  incomparable  invention 
confined  alone  to  the  human  head.  Its  effects  are  equally 
salutary  in  every  article  of  household  economy,  in  which 
hair,  whether  human  or  animal,  is  made  use  of.  It  will 
in  an  instant  restore  to  their  pristine  appearance  old  w^orn- 
out  hearth  brushes  and  house  brooms.  It  has  likewise  been 
successfully  made  use  of  by  hundreds  of  the  middle  classes 
of  society,  who  have  found  it  of  sovereign  efficacy,  in  re- 
novating those  places  where  the  hair  was  worn  out  in  their 
mutfs,  tippets,  &c.  In  short,  the  virtues  of  this  incomparable 
hair-regenerating  oil  are  too  numerous  for  the  limits  of  a 
newspaper  advertisement,  where  even  the  said  advertise- 
ment occupy  the  entire  columns  of  the  journal  To  be  had 
only  of  the  inventor  and  sole  proprietor.  Prince  Jonathan, 
purveyor  of  blubber  to  the  Great  Mogul,  Jonathan-street, 
Utopia-square. 

HOME     NEWS. 

A  letter  has  just  been  received  by  an  eminent  manu- 
facturer of  wines,  of  the  safe  arrival  in  the  river  of  a  large 
cargo  of  sloes,  for  native  port  consumption.  Also,  several 
dozen  of  large  bottles  of  turnip-juice,  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  Saccharum  Saturni,  Likewise  arrived  in  the 
same  vessel  a  fresh  stock  of  dead  horses'  heads,  so  that 
common  Spanish  brandy  will  soon  have  all  the  delicate  fla- 
vour of  genuine  Coniac.  Orders  to  be  sent,  post-paid 
to  *  *  *  *,  in  the  vicinity  of  Tower-hill. 

TO    THE    SPORTING    WORLD. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  quantity  of  game  killed 
last  week,  by  Captain  Prime-all,  on  his  father's  estate, 
where  the  captain  has  resided,  on  leave  of  absence  from 
his  regiment,  about  one  year  and  a  half: — ^viz.  One 
jack-ass,  seven  hares,  thirteen  brace  of  sparrows,  three 
partridges,  two  crows,  one  sow,  four  pidgeons,  five 
hedgehogs,  forty  rats,  and  seven  cats. 

IMPORTANT    LITERARY     INTELLIGENCE. 

It  will  doubtless  afford  unspeakable  satisfaction  to  the 
literary  world  to  learn,  that  a  certain  celebrated  Scotch 
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Minstrel  has  a  poem  in  the  press^  and  shortly  forth-com- 
ingj  y'clept  the  "  Second  Last  Lay  T'  the  beauties  of  which 
may  justly  be  appieciated  from  the  profits  accruing  ta 
the  author-— which  are  said  to  be  calculated  at  the  fol- 
lou  log  rate,  viz:  three  shillings  for  every  letter;  one 
shiiiing  for  ever}'  comma  ;  eighteen  pence  for  every  semi- 
colcn;  two  shiiiings,  per  colon,  and  two  shillings  and, 
sixpence  tor  every  period.  Every  note  of  admiration,  (of 
which  we  understand  the  author  has  not  been  sparing,) 
to  be  paid  for  three  shillings  :  a  like  sum  for  notes  of  in- 
terrogation— and  a  like  sum  for  every  dash— All  names 
of  persons  and  places,  together  with  every  word  printed 
in  capitals,  or  in  italics,  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  sterling  each. 

TO    THE    CURIOUS    IN    BOOKS;    aliuS    BOOK-WORMS. 

The  lovers  of  the  black-letter  art,  and  of  ancient  litera- 
ture, will  be  highly  gratified  by  tlie  perusal  of  the  HistO' 
rical  and  Military    Ciassics,  published  before   tbe  flood, 
and  carefully  preserved  in  Noah's  ark,  some  very  curious 
fragments   of  which  bave  been  lately  discovered  by  an 
eminent  Antiquarian,  on  Mount  Ararat.       The  above 
mentioned  classics  comprize,  among  other  scarce  and  in- 
valuable works,  a  comprehensive  Dictionary   of  the  lan- 
guage spoken  by  Adam  and  Eve,  in  Paradise  ;   with  the 
progressive  improvements  made  in   the  art  of  elocution, 
since  the  fall  of  our  first  parents,  and  the  birth  of  Cain. 
Also  a  detailed   and  highly  interesting  account   of  the 
memorable    battles  fought  between  the  Arch-angel  St. 
Michael,  and  the  Devil,  before  the  creation  of  the  world. 
The  above  works  will  be  published  in  two  separate  parts. 
The  first  will  contain   the  Paradisaical  Dictionary — the 
second  the  Heavenly  Wars  between  St.  Michael  and  Satan, 
The  first  part  is  already  printed.— Two  numbers  of  the 
second  part,   containing  MichaeVs  first  expedition^  are  in 
the  press.— T^e  second  expedition  of  this  great  Archangel 
'will  occupy  three  numbers,  to  which  will  be  added,  by 
way  of  appendix,  the  Lives  of  Ad^jns  Daughters,  whicfe 
forms  a  very  curious  and  highly  interesting  work. 
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The  whole  printed  for,  and  published  by  *****  ♦ 
and  Co.  Book-manufacturers,  Strand. 

Hoping  that  the  above  specimens  of  my  new  Diary 
will  meet  with  the  approbation  of  your  numerous  and 
enlightened  readers,  I  remain, 

Mr.  Editor,  yours,  &c. 

Pseudo-Philalethes. 


FEMALE   CONGRESS. 

A  FAIR  correspondent  has  addressed  to  us  an  account 
of  a  meeting  extraordinary  of  upper  female  servants,  which 
took  place  a  few  days  ago,  in  the  vicinity  of  Grosvenor- 
square,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  price  of  board' 
wages,  allowed  by  certain  persons  of  high  rank,,  at  the 
west  end  of  the  town,  to  their  domestics,  during  the 
absence  of  the  respective  families  from  the  metropolis. 
Ever  emulous  to  oblige  the  fair  sex,  we  lose  no  time  in 
communicating  the  minutes  and  proceedings  of  this 
'petticoat-synod  to  our  readers. 

The  ladies  having  assembled  in  full  conclave,  at  the 
house  of  Lord  Carbuncle,  Hanover-square — well  under- 
stood that  my  lord  and  lady  Carbuncle  were  not  in  town 
• — the  sittings  were  opened  by  Mrs.  Scrape-all,  house- 
keeper to  his  lordship.  Coffee  having  been  served,  in  no 
sparing  manner,  to  the  members  of  the  diet,  Mrs.  Scrape- 
all  thus  addressed  the  deputation  : 

"  Ladies,  I  hope  you  have  found  the  coffee  to  your 
liking.  Poor  as  may  have. been  your  entertainment,  I 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  that  I  have  done  my 
best,  God  only  can  tell,  whether  and  when  we  shall  ever 
drink  as  good  again,  at  the  expence  of  our  masters  and 
mistresses.  You  must  be  well  aware,  ladies,  particularly 
those  of  you  who  occupy  the  situation  of  housekeeper  to 
a  family  of  rank,  as  well  as  th9se  who  move  in  the  ex- 
alted sphere  of  uppa:  and  favourite  lady's  maid  to  ladies 
of  fashion,  that  the  stipulated  salary  which  you  receive^ 
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constitutes  the  smallest  part  of  your  gains  and  profit. 
Look  at  myself,  for  instance.  Two  and  twent}^  years 
have  I  lived  in  the  capacity  of  housekeeper  to  Lord  and 
Lady  Carbuncle.  What  is  my  salary  ?  What  my  allow- 
ance ?  What  my  regular  wages  ?  A  mere  nothing!  a 
paltry  fifty  pounds  a  year  !  Our  establishment,  ladies, 
consists  of  twenty-three  persons,  the  family  included  ; 
that  is  to  say,  there  is  my  lord  and  my  lady,  my  young 
lord,  my  two  young  ladies,  and  his  lordship's  brother — 
make  six  persons  in  all — deduct  six  from  twenty-three  ; 
remain  seventeen  domestics. 

Now  only  consider,  ladies,  what  must  be  the  weekly 
consumption  of  such  an  establishment,  whilst  the  family 
remain,  as  they  ought  to  do,  in  town.  Supposing  we 
allows  upon  an  average,  ten  guests  per  day.  Forty  pounds 
per  week  will  not  pay  the  butcher— two-thirds  of  that 
sum  to  the  poulterer — and  at  least  twenty  pounds  per 
week  to  the  fishmonger.  The  baker  I  shall  not  estimate 
at  more  than  twelve  pounds  per  week.  I  deem  it 
scarcely  worth  the  while  to  take  into  the  account  the 
green-grocer's  bill ;  neither  will  I  speak  of  the  tallow- 
chandler  ;  though,  by  the  bye,  the  produce  of  my  fat  tub 
is  far  from  being  inconsiderable;  but  that  I  receive,  at  so 
much  per  pound,  and  therefore  am  under  no  obligation  to 
Mr.  Spermaceti.  Again,  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  suffer 
my  fellow  servants  to  freeze,  through  a  mistaken  eco- 
nomy in  the  consumption  of  coals.  For  this  I  am  sure  of 
a  handsome  Christmas-box  from  the  black  diamond 
merchant.  Now  add  all  these  little  pickings  together- — 
what  with  the  butcher,  the  poulterer,  the  fishmonger, 
and  the  baker,  I  receive  poundage,  at  the  low  rate  of 
one  shilling  in  the  pound,  on  upwards  of  .£100  per 
week,  to  the  amount  of  five  pounds  per  week,  or  o£'260 
pounds  per  annum,  supposing  the  family  always  lived,  as 
it  becomes  them  to  do,  at  their  town  residence.  But 
there's  my  lord  and  my  lady  have  taken  it  into  their 
head  to  visit  the  Continent,  and  are  gallanting  it,  forsooth, 
at  Paris,  or  at  Brussels — :I  know  not  exactly  which— and 
have  placed  their  whole  establishment  on  board-wages,-^ 
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And  what  kind  of  board-wages,  ihink  ye,  ladies  ?  Why, 
a  beggarly  guinea  per  week,  for  us  upper  servants,  and 
fourteen  shillings  per  week,  for  those  of  the  second  table. 
Are  these  things  to  be  endured,  ladies  ?  Is  such  crying 
injustice  to  be  tolerated,  in  a  Cliristian  country?  For 
the  honour  of  religion,  let  us  hope  not. 

I  will  allow,  and  confident  ann  I,  that  nil  this  respecta- 
ble assembly  will  concur   with  me  in   opinion — I  readily 
allow,  ladies,  that  the  blame  in  all  this  disorder  and  in- 
justice rests,  not  with  our  masters,  but  with  our  mistresses. 
Our  masters,  God  knows,  whatever  popular  clamour  may 
occasionally  be  raised  against  them,  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, good  kind  of  men.     They  do  not  trouble  their  heads 
about  domestic  affairs,  nor  enter  into  the  details  of  house- 
hold management.     But  my  lady,   forsooth,  has  fifty  oc- 
casions for  money,   of  which  my  lonl  has  not  the  smallest 
notion.  It  is  that  abominable  fashion  of  going  a  shopping,  as 
they  call  it ;  it  is  the  cursed  milliners,  the  mantua  makers, 
the  fancy-dress-warehouses,  the  ostrich-feather-mongers, 
the  wig-makers,   and  ten  thousand  other  fooleries,  from 
which  we  derive  no  pickings,  that  do  all  this  mischief, 
and  run  away  with  our  lawful  perquisites  and  gains.     In 
short,  ladies,  servants   at  the  present  day  are  a  very  in- 
jured set    of  people,  and  something  absolutely  must  be 
done  to  stop  the  progress  of  this  growing  evil.     For  this 
purpose  I  move,    that  resolutions   be  entered  into,  and 
signed  by  all   such  as  are  able  to  write  their  name,  pur- 
porting, that,  from  a  certain  time  and  date  to  be  here- 
after specified,   no  upper  female  servant    whatever  shall 
consent  to  take  less  than  one  guinea  and  a  half  per  week 
board-wages,  independent  of  which,  to  be  found  by  their 
masters  and  mistresses,  in  wine,  strong  beer,  butter,  tea, 
and  sugar." 

Mrs.  Scrape-all  having  concluded  her  speech,  Mrs. 
Snappum,  house-keeper  to  the  Countess  of  Slobberfield, 
rose  to  second  the  motion.  Mrs.  Snappum  went  over 
nearly  the  same  ground,  which  had  been  traced  out  by 
the  original  mover,  and,  with  much  feeling,  enlarged  on 
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the  great  loss  of  profit  sustained  by  the  housekeeper 
in  particular  to  families  of  fashion,  in  consequence  of 
the  general  adoption  of  that  abominable  and  inhospitable 
practice  of  putting  the  servants  upon  hoard-z&Gges.%  She 
trusted  that  the  motion  she  had  the  honour  to  second, 
would  be  carried  unanimousl}'',  as  every  lady  present 
must  be  convinced,  that  the  system  of  board-v^ages  struck 
at  the  very  root  of  all  their  hopes  of  aggrandizement," 

Miss  Longhottom,  upper  iady*s-maid  to  Lady  Pimple- 
patch,  professed  herself  utterly  at  a  loss  for  words  to  ex- 
press the  poignant  regret  she  experienced,  in  being  com- 
pelled  to  differ  in  opinion  from  the  respectable  nlover 
and  seconder  of  the  resolution  now  under  discussion.     In 
her  view  of  the  business,  it  would  have  been  more  regu- 
lar to  have  prefaced  the  motion  by  the  production  of 
precedents,  in  order  to  establish  the  right  of  servants  to 
convene  meetings,  and  to  form  themselves  into  a  deliber- 
ative body,  and  pass  resolutions  to  compel  their  masters 
and  mistresses  to  raise  their  wages.     She  could  not  but 
augur  much  serious  inconvenience,  and  much  future  evil 
from  such  a  mode  of  proceeding.     It  was  contrary  to  the 
very  111  n  dam  en  tal  principles  of  servitude.     Here  several 
of  the  ladies  were  observed  to  shrug  up  their  shoulders, 
is  token  of  disapprobation  ;  some  even  gave  vent  to  their 
indignation  by  *'  hisses,''  and  shrill  cries  of  "  down,  down  /" 
Miss  Longbottom,  however,    was  not  to  be  hissed,   nor 
yet  talked  down.    She  continued   in  a  still  louder  tone  : 
"  Ladies  may  hiss  as  much  as  they  please.     Their  un- 
mannerly clamour  shall  not  deter  me  from  speaking  my 
mind  freely.     I  stand  here  upon  my  legs,  and  claim  my 
privilege  of  speech.    I  mean  no  offence  to  any  one,  but 
this  much  I  feel  myself  called  upon    to  say,   that  house^ 
keepers  may  have    an  interest  in  the  present  question, 
which  is  not  felt  in  common  by  the   other  classes  of 
upper-servants.     What  I  say,  I  say  from  pure  and  disin- 
terested  motives.      I  am  no  house-keeper — I  receive  no 
poundage  from  butcher,  nor  baker ;  from  poulterer,  nor 
from  fishmonger.    The  lady,  in  whose  service  I  live,  but 
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very  rarely  resides  in  the  country.  Then,  indeet),  al- 
tliOLigh  I  am  her  upper  lady's-maid,  I  am  left  in  town. 
VVliy  her  ladyship  does  not  take  me  with  her,  it  is  not  for 
me  to  say;  but,  during  her  absence,  I  am  allowed  two 
guineas  per  week,  hoard-wages.  Add  to  this,  her  ladyship 
seldom  is  absent  a  fortnight  together,  without  coming  up 
to  town,  be  it  only  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  during  these 
short  visits  she  always  lays  in  a  sufficient  stock  of  pro- 
visions, of  all  sorts,  to  last  me  upwards  of  a  week.  I, 
therefore,  as  a  disinterested  person,  give  my  decided 
negative  to  Mrs.  Scrape-airs  motion." 

Here  Miss  Longhottom  sat  down,  amidst  bursts  of  dis- 
approbation, when  abruptly  up-started  Mrs.  Blister, 
house-keeper  to  the  Marchioness  of  Strombolo,  and  with 
strong  symptoms  of  passion,  which  she  found  it  difficult 
to  repress,  thus  began: 

"  The  last  speaker,  ladies,  commenced  her  harangue, 
by  assuring  you  that  she  was  utterly  at  a  loss  to  find 
words  to  express  herself.  Such  is  precisely  my  case. 
I  even  doubt,  whether  the  English  language  boasts  terms 
sufficiently  strong  to  depict,  in  adequate  colours,  the 
surprize  and  indignation,  which  I  share,  in  common 
Avith  the  grand  mass  of  this  respectable  assembly,  at 
hearing  such  an  uncouth  and  illiberal  rhapsody.  She, 
forsooth,  is  no  house-keeper  ;  she  receiveth  no  poundage  on 
the  weekly  disbursements  of  the  family,  and,  therefore, 
would  fain  have  us  believe,  that  she  acts  from  the  purest 
and  most  disinterested  motives  !"  Such  is  the  exact  lan- 
guage of  all  our  modern  patriots  !  They  are  influenced 
solely  by  a  regard  for  the  public  good  ;  they  disclaim  all 
private  and  personal  views.  But  let  me  assure  this  mo- 
dest and  patriotic  iady,  that  there  are  persons  in  this 
assembly,  who  can  see  as  deep  into  a  mill-stone,  as  those 
who  peck  it.  When  her  employer  goes  out  of  town,  she, 
we  are  told,  does  not  accompany  her  ladyship  ;  but  re- 
mains in  London,  with  an  allowance  of  two  guineas  per 
week,  under  the  title  of  board-wages.  Why  she  does  not 
accompany  her  mistress ;  why  she  is  left  in  town,  during 
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the  absence  of  the  latter,  she  affects  not  to  know.  Poor 
simpleton!  poor  innocenti  But  let  me  whisper  in  her 
ear,  that  i^  she  cannot  tell  why  she  is  left  in  town,  there 
are  those  that  can.  More  ladies  than  one,  when  they  are 
engaged  in  a  trip  of  pleasure  to  the  country,  find  it  very 
convenient  to  leave  a  confident,  a  sure  and  accredited  go- 
betweeriy  at  home.  We  are  not  so  green  in  the  world,  as 
not  to  know,  that  many  an  action  for  crim.  con.  w^ould 
never  have  been  brought  forward,  had  not  the  criminal 
intercourse,  on  which  it  is  bottomed,  been  betrayed,  for 
want  of  such  a  confidential  person  to  carry  on  and  cloak  the 
correspondence.  Not  to  go  farther  back  than  the  history 
of  last  week,  how  was  the  illicit  intercourse  between  Mrs. 
*  *  *  and  Major  *  *  discovered,  but  through  the  inadver- 
tent dropping  of  a  letter  ?  How  was  the  adulterous  con- 
nexion between  Lady  Mary  *  *  *  and  a  certain  noble 
marquis  detected,  but  by  the  interception  of  a  letter.^ 
Ladies  of  a  certain  description,  w^ho  give  way  to  their 
inordinate  desires,  might  well  afford  to  give  handsome 
hoard'Zcages  to  the  persons,  who  render  them  such  essen- 
tial services.  But  too  many  ladies  there  were,  in  the 
higher  circles,  who  cheated  and  defrauded  their  husbands; 
as  well  as  but  too  many,  in  the  lower  sphere  of  life,  who 
lent  their  agency  and  assistance  to  such  base  practices. 
But  she  sincerely  hoped,  that  there  was  none,  or  at  least 
.but  one,  of  the  latter  description,  in  the  present  assembly." 
Mrs.  Blister  concluded  with  giving  her  w^'irmest  support 
to  the  motion. 

Miss  Longbottom,  with  great  warmth,  rose  up  to  ex- 
plain. She  despised  all  malevolent  and  dark  inuendoes. 
What  she  was,  she  was ;  and  what  that  was,  was  best 
known  to  herself.  There  mijj:ht  be,  and  doubtless  were 
many  ladies,  who  defrauded  their  husbands;  but  that 
was  a  business  with  w^hich  servants  bad  no  concern.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  the  duty  of  every  loyal  and  faithful 
servant  to  stand  up  Tor  her  lady,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
and  to  obey  her  instructions,  without  presuming  to  ana- 
lyze their  propriety.     She   v/as    sure  no   good   would 
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ultimately  result,  neither  to  the  cause  of  servants  in 
general,  nor  to  that  of  the  individuals  composing  the 
present  meeting,  in  particular,  from  having  brought  this 
business  forward  ;  and  she  could  not  refrain  from  point- 
edly condemning  the  person,  who  first  suggested  the  idea 
of  convening  a  meeting  of  the  profession,  to  discuss  a 
topic  so  pregnant  witli  danger. 

This  attack  brought  up  the  venerable  Mrs.    Grumble- 
well,     house-keeper    to     Baroness     Fon     Baiichgrimmen 
Zwauglcib  Noth-  mangel,  by  whom  the  proposal  for  hold- 
ing a  yewo/e  congress,   for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the 
price  of  board-zmges,  had  been  originally  made.     Mrs. 
Grutnhlewell  decVdx&d,  that,  so  far  from  repenting  of  the 
step  she  had  taken,  she  gloried  in  what  she  had  done. 
We  were  not  sent  into  this  world  for  ourselves  alone,  but 
to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  society.     Certain  per- 
sons, who  possibly  had  sore   parts  about  them,  might 
well  feel  nettled;    but  to  such  persons  she  should  only 
reply,  in  the  language  of  the  play  :  **  Let  the  gall'd  jade 
wince,  our  withers  are  unwrung.'*     She  would  appeal  to 
the  whole  assembly,  whether  it  was  not  a  case  of  abso- 
lute necessity  for  servants  to  form  a  kind  of  association 
and  volunteer  corps   among    themselves,  a  kind  of  levy 
en  manse,  or  landsturm,  as  she  had  frequently  heard  her 
lady  the  baroness  call  it,   in  defence  of  their  rights,  their 
privileges,  and  immunities  ?     On  the  present  occasion^ 
where  this  important  question  had  been  discussed  before 
so  numerous,  and  so  enlightened  an  assembly,  only  one 
dissentient  voice  had    hitherto  been  heard    against  the 
motion.     And  from   what  had  been  stated  by  that  one 
opponent,  she  felt  herself  warranted   in  improviiig  on 
Mrs.  Scrape-aWs  original  motioii,  and  raising  the  price  of 
^oard'Wages  from  one  guinea  and  a  half  to  two  guineas  per 
week.     She  should  likewise  propose,  that,  to  the  extra 
articles  of  wine,  strong  beer,  butter,  tea,  and  sugar,  to  be 
furnished  by  the  masters  and  mistresses,  should  be  super- 
added half  a  pint  of  spirits  per  ffaj/— always  and   duly 
understood,  that  the  vulgar  home-made  liquor,  called  gin, 
was  not  to  form  a  part  of  t  he  said  spirituous  contingent. 
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Thispartof  Mis.G?7m5tee/r5  speech  was  received  with 
such  loud  bursts  of  applause,  that  the  orator  was  obliged 
for  a  considerable  time  to  suspend  her  harangue.  Order 
being  at  length  restored,  the  lady  requested  permission 
to  read  a  variety  of  letters,  which  had  been  addressed 
to  her,  on  the  business  of  the  present  meeting,  from  sundry 
house- keepers  resident  in  the  country.  All  these  letters 
concurred  in  stating,  that  the  practice  of  putting  servants 
on  board-wages  was  held  in  great  disrepute  by  country 
squires,  and  persons  of  great  landed  interest,  who  con- 
sidered it  as  a  very  mean  and  inhospitable  expedient. 
Such,  in  fact,  was  the  liberality  of  these  legitimate  de- 
scendants of  our  old  English  barons,  that  a  housekeeper 
lived  there  in  a  style  of  plenty,  and  of  luxury,  which 
made  the  situation  at  least  as  lucrative  as  that  of  an  East- 
India  director! 

Here  the  room  rang  with  thunders  of  applause,  and  a 
show  of  hands  was  loudly  and  unanimously  called  for. 

Mrs.  Leerzcell,  house-keeper  to  Lady  Jmanda  Ogk^ 
did  not"  wish  to  detain  the  assembly  a  single  moment. 
She  fully  approved  of  the  motion,  but  wished  to  sug- 
gest the  expediency,  after  the  original  resolution  should 
be  carried,  of  following  it  up  with  another,  ordaining 
that  a  copy  of  the  said  resolution  should  be  presented  by 
each  member  of  the  present  assembly  to  her  respective 
master,  as  she  had  always  found  that  tlie  masters  were  far 
more  easy  to  deal  with,  in  matters  of  this  nature,  than 
the  mistresses. 

Miss  Slyboots,  waiting-maid  to  Lady  Archer,  supported 
the  proposed  additional  resolution.  She  always  held 
with  her  masters,  except  she  perceived  that  too  much 
peace  and  concord  reigned  between  them  and  their  wives. 
In  that  case,  she  would  occasionally  side  with  the  lady, 
in  hopes  of  embroiling  them,  it  being  her  firm  unalterable 
opinion,  thatajofw^  concern  should  be  kept  as  widely  separate 
as  possible. 

The  call  for  a  show  of  hands  becoming  now  clamor- 
ous, Mrs.  Scrape-airs  original  motion  was  put  to  the 
vote,  and  with  the  sole  exception  of  Miss  Longhottomr 
sarried  unanimously , 
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Mrs.  Leerzceirs  additional  resolution  was  likewise 
carried,  with  the  single  dissentient  voice  of  Miss  Long- 
bottom,  and  ordered  to  be  annexed  to  the  original  motion 
by  wai/  of  rider. 

Miss  Lotigbottom  now  rose,  and  demanded  to  enter  her 
protest  against  the  whole  proceedings. 

This  unexpected  demand  occasioned  considerable  dif- 
ficulty and  confusion.  The  assembly  appeared  to  be 
doubtful,  whether  they  formed  an  elective,  or  hereditary; 
a  representative,  or  a  self-constituent  body  ;  till  at  length 
the  observation  having  been  accidentally  made  by  one 
of  the  members,  that  "  service  was  no  inheritance'' -^it  was 
at  once  decided,  that  they  were  elective,  and  not  self-con- 
stituent. Miss  Longbottorns  claim,  therefore,  to  enter  her 
protest,  was  rejected,  as  a  privilege  appertaining  solely  to 
the  upper-house,  the  members  of  which  hold  their  seats 
in  parliament  by  hereditary  right. 

On  hearing  this  decision,  Miss  Longbottom  walked 
disdainfully  out  of  the  room,  and  the  rest  of  the  ladies 
retired  to  an  adjoining  chamber,  where  having  partaken 
copiously  of  refreshments,  they  sat  down  to  play  at  five- 
shilling  whist,  till  summoned  from  the  card-table  to  a 
plentiful  supper. 

Ere  we  conclude  our  report  of  this  extraordinary  and 
highly  interesting  convocation,  we  must  beg  leave  to 
inform  our  readers,  that  a  select  committee  of  the  deputa- 
tion has  subsequently  waited  upon  the  youthful  and  gal- 
lant Lord  *  *  *  *^  to  solicit  his  good  offices  with  his 
male  friends  and  connexions  for  the  accomplishment  of 
their  object.  His  lordship,  we  are  proud  to  state,  re- 
ceived the  committee  w-ith  that  affability  and  familiar 
ease,  which  constitute  a  leading  trait  in  his  character,  and 
most  graciously  assured  them,  not  only  of  his  own  indi- 
vidual support,  but  of  that  of  all  his  numerous  fashion- 
able male  acquaintance.  At  parting  it  was  agreed,  that 
the  committee  should  maintain  a  regular  correspondence 
with  his  lordship,  and  that  one  or  more  of  their  members 
should  daily  wait  upon  his  lordship,  to  report  proceed- 
ings, &c,  &c. 


f  ^Q  ) 

ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


Epistle  from  Patrick    O'Gallaghan,  Esq.    latdy   arrived  in 
London,  to  his  Cousin,  Murphy  M^Donnaught,  o/Kildare, 

'Tis  now  twenty-seven  long  years,  if  not  more. 
Since  last  time  but  this,  I  set  foot  on  this  shore; 
And  dear  is  the  soil  to  a  true  Irish  lad. 
Though  the  manners  be  rude,  though  the  whiskey  be  bad. 
They  call  it  true  Irish — och  I  devil,  a  bit ! 
I  ne'er  tasted  good,  since  Kildare  I  did  quit. 
Ev'n  that,  sold  in  Dublin,  is  not  the  true  crature, 
'Tis  all  spoilt  by  art,  though  'tis  genuine  by  nature/ 

But,  why  about  whiskey  thus  bother  and  prate. 
When  things  of  more  moment  I  have  to  relate  ? 
Though  absent,  draw  near,  my  good  Cuz  !  and  we'll  chat 
Of  the  Ladies — God  bless  them  ! — what  say  ye  to  that  ? 
The  sweet  little  creatures  ! — to  make  a  man  mellow. 
There's  notliing  like  whiskey  and  love,  my  dear  fellow  ! 
An  Irishman's  heart  may  be  liken'd  to  tinder. 
The  least  spark  from  Beauty  will  burn  it  to  cinder. 
Talk  of  Beauty— dear  Murphy  !  believe  me,  or  not^ 
But,  if  Beauty  you  look  for,  why  England's  the  spot. 
The  lasses  of  Britain  are  charming  indeed. 
And,  surely,  in  innocence,  Eve  they  exceed  ! 
Och  !.  blister  the  tongues,  which  these  damsels  defam'd, 
For  here  they  go— naked,  and  are  not  ashaiu'd  / 
So  went  our  first  mother,  ere  yet,  to  her  grief, 
The  fig,  for  a  petticoat,  lent  her  its  leaf. 
The  daughters  of  Britain  no  blushes  display. 
But  sport  all  their  charms  in  the  blaze  of  noon-day  ! 
Their  neck  courts  the  air,  and  the  bosom's  fair  swell 
Might  give  you  sensations,  I  need  not  to  tell. 
Then  in  London  such  quirks,  and  such  nostrums  are  sold, 
At  three-score,  they're  blooming  ;  at  five-score,  not  old  ! 
What  with  washes,  with  pastes,  cream  of  roses,  and  snow. 
The  lenger  they  live,  still  the  younger  they  grow  ! 
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There's  the  Marchioness  H — ft — d, — au  Eve,  in  her  dress, 
What  the  Marchioness  does,  1  must  leave  you  to  gues3. 
.Full  sweet  fifty-eight  is  the  age,  which  she  boasts. 
Yet  she  bears  off  the  bell  from  your  ever-green  toasts ! 
Her  shoulders  are  broad,  she's  as  fat  as  a  pig. 
Her  hair  is  not  grey,  so  she  wears  not  a  wig  : 
But  her  lover  conceals  the  sad  havoc  of  years 
With  a  smart,  spruce  toupet,  which  like  Nature  appears, 
And,  plac'd  on  the  summit  of  that  r — y — I  crown. 
Dangle  thirty-nine  ringlets  most  gracefully  down, 
Sport  over  that  front,  where  once  Beauty  held  state  ; 
But  to  Time  we  must  all  bow,  both  little  and  great. 

Last  night,  I  attended  the  thick  crowded  rout 
Of  a  ladj%  whose  sand-glass  is  fast  running  out ; 
Yet  none  with  *  * — **  — **  to  rival,  will  dare. 
Even  Princes  themselves  to  her  orgies  repair ; 
Where  saints  and  where  devils;  where  fair  and  foul  weather. 
Are  all  seen  confounded,  and  jumbled  together  ! 
Where  Beaux  with  their  Belles  may  move  off,  and  move  on, 
And  spin  for  the  lawyers  a  case  of  Crim.  Con.  / 
All  Pimlico  rings  with  her  ladyship's  fame  ; 
All  the  vot'ries  of  fashion  her  praises  proclaim  ; 
All  talk  of  her  prodigal  doii^gs  and  waste. 
And  hail  her  the  Sov'reign  Directress  of  Taste  ! 

The  line  patent  lamps,  which  therr  lustre  display. 
At  the  door  of  her  mansion,  might  rival  the  day  ! 
But  ill  did  I  fancy  the  dull  Grecian  light. 
Which  gives  her  boudoir  the  appearance  of  night : 
Such  a  night,  as  when  Cynthia  her  radiance  withdraws, — — »• 
But  the  guests  were  all  ravish'd,  and  shouted  applause. 
**  This  light,  hovv  unique  !  how  appropriate  !  how  quiet  /" 
(I  ne'er  knew  before  that  clear  light  bred  a  riot.) 
Full  soon,  I  declare,  I  was  ready  to  faint. 
With  the  smell  of  exotics,  of  perfume,  and  paint  t 
Whilst  the  chief  conversation  maintain'd  at  this  rout, 
RoU'd  on  what  they  all  seem'd — to  know  nothing  about! 
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A  peevish  old  Dame ;  all  roiig'd  up  to  the  eyes, 
Dealt  out  scandal,  by  wholesale — I  will  not  say  lies^ 
A  poor^  absent  lady  to  pieces  she  "tore. 
And  maul'd  her,  as  woman  was  ne'er  maul'd  before  : 
All  she  did,  was  a  crime — ^but  her  Lord,  free  as  air. 
Might  revel  and  sin,  ivhen  he  pleases,  and  where  ! 
And  then  she  declar'd,  that  the  child—like  none  other— 
Belong'd  to  the  nation,  and  not  to  the  mother  ! 
From  the  father  alone  did  the  daughter  inherit 
Her  rank,  and  her  title,  her  graces^  and  merit ; 
That  the  mother  in  duty  was  bound  to  comply? 
And  part  with  her  child,  without  murmur,  or  sigh! 
'Twas  the  right  of  the  husband,  to  make  her  submit. 
And  send  his  wife — packing,  whenever  he  thought  Jit  / 

Now  all  this  to  me  seem'd  so  strange,  and  so  new. 
That  I  rose  up  disgusted,  and  bowing  withdrew  ; 
Regain'd  my  own  lodgings,  and  jurap'd  into  bed  ; 
Full  sick  was  my  heart,  and  full  weary  my  head. 
Next  week,  I  the  levee  propose  to  attend, 
Till  then,  my  dear  Murphy,  your  servant  and  friend. 

P.  G. 


BONAPARTE'S  ARRIVAL; 

OR, 

ST,  HELENA  IN  AN  UPROAR, 

Proverbs  have  frequently  and  not  unaptly  been  styled 
the  "  wisdom  of  nations,''  and  in  the  early  dawn  of  civili- 
zation had  all  the  authority  of  oracles.  But  it  is  with 
this  species  of  v/isdom,  as  with  every  thing  else  in  this 
sublunary  world.  Nothing  abideth  for  ever,  nor  conti- 
nueth  long  in  one  stay.  Formerly,  if  a  king  lost  his  head, 
or  half  his  people  perished,  either  through  his  ambition, 
or  his  cruelty,  it  constituted  a  "  nine  daijs  ntonder^'  and 
fehen  gave  place  to  some  fresh  catastrophe  or  public  disas- 
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ter.  But  in  the  instance  of  Bonaparte,  this  co!itiniinl 
vicissitude,  this  ceaseless  succession  and  alternation  of  the 
subject-matter  and  topic  of  the  day  appear  to  have  been 
arrested. 

Frequently  have  we  felt  disgusted,  even  to  nausea^  at 
the  ridiculous  iniportance  attached,  in  many  of  our  pub- 
lic prints,  to  the  1nostcommon-pl2.ce  sayings,  and  the  most 
trivial  actions  of  the  ex-emperor.  That  Bonaparte  is  a 
man  of  no  ordinary  character,  we  affect  not  to  deny ;  but 
as  my  old  grandmother — God  rest  her  soul! — was  wont 
to  observe,  there  is  reason  in  all  things,  even  in  the 
"  roaUing  of  eggs.''  John  Bull  has  ever  been  proverbial 
for  gullibility,  and  a  propensity  to  marvel.  How  many 
thousands,  with  a  degree  of  eagerness  approximating  to 
downright  madness  and  infatuation,  flocked  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  down  to  Portsmouth,  to  behold  a. 
man  dressed  in  a  green  coat,  looking  over  the  stern-gal- 
lery of  the  BtUerophon !  At  what  expence  were  boats 
put  into  requisition,  to  row  the  countless  multitude  of 
idlers  and  of  gazers  round  the  vessel,  in  which  Bonaparte 
exercised  the  same  functions  as  other  men  ;  eat,  drank, 
and  slept,  and  no  doubt  performed  certain  other  actions, 
which  grave  doctors  and  physicians  designate  by  the 
truly  appropriate  title  of  non-naturals.  We  call  this  ap- 
pellation truly  appropriate;  inasmuch  as  the  technical 
term  of  non-naturals  applies  to  the  moU  natural  events 
and  acts  of  a  man's  life! 

If  we  were  to  form  our  opinion  of  the  general  charac- 
ter of  Englishmen,  from  the  political  ravings  of  a  Capel 
Loft,  and  others  of  the  state-tinkers  of  the  Statesman, 
we  should  verily  be  tempted  to  believe,  that  our  coun- 
trymen were  besotted  even  to  idolatry,  that  they  were 
ambitious  of  -  worsliipping  the  beast,  and  of  wearing 
his  mark  on  their  forehead  I" 

What  a  striking  contrast  to  this  infatuated  zeal  is  fur- 
nished by  the  conduct  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea-begirt 
colony,  to  which  Bonaparte  is  now  transported  1  The 
alarm  excited  in  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  on  the  arrival  of 

VOL.  XI.  H 
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this  continental  free-booter,  sufficiently  indicates  tlia 
idea  entertained  of  their  new  guest.  Justly  apprehen- 
sive, that  he  Vvould  soon  steal  all  their  poultry  from  them, 
they  very  wisely  hastened  to  forestall  his  greedy  rapacity^ 
by  the  immediate  sale  of  aU their  eggs,  the  price  of  which 
was  instantly  raised  to  a  shilHng  a  piece!  With  the 
same  prudent  foresight,  and  duly  appreciating  the  cha- 
racter of  the  man,  whose  voracious  swallow  once  gaped 
to  gulp  dowm  the  whole  world,  they  raised  the  price  of 
every  other  article  of  necessary  consumption,  full  fifty 
per  cent!  If  things  continue  at  this  rate,  these  good 
islanders  will  soon  have  reason  to  curse  the  arrival  of  Bo- 
naparte on  their  rocky  shore  ;  for,  without  plentiful  sup« 
plies  from  this  country,  they  must  all  starve  in  a  very 
short  time. 

The  free-booter  himself,  we  are  told,  made  his  descent 
at  St.  Helena,  in  a  green  coat,  white  waistcoat,  and  in 
light-coloured  small-clothes.  How  often  he  unbuttoned 
them,  whilst  on  board  the  Northumberland,  the  sagacious 
correspondent  of  the  Statesman  has  omitted  to  inform  us ; 
but  it  is  expressly  mentioned,  that  on  quitting  the  vessel, 
he  held  a  telescope  in  his  hand,  and  (what  was  truly 
marvellous  in  so  great  a  man,  and  must  infallibly  excite 
the  astonishment  of  all  our  readers)  '* folding  himself  in  a 
strange  place,  he  looked  around  him,  to  view  different 
objects!  /  r 

Who  but  a  Bonaparte  could  ever  have  achieved  such 
wonders?  But  the  chapter  of  marvels  does  not  end  here, 
A  gentleman,  who  sailed  with  him  in  the  Northumber- 
land, and  who  burns  with  laudable  zeal  to  transmit  to 
the  latest  posterity  the  minutest  actions  of  this  great  little 
man,  has  taken  the  trouble  to  minute  down  the  following 
highly  interesting  particulars : 

"  I  dined— he  writes — four  times  with  Bonaparte ; 
(what  transcendent  honor!)  he  gobbled  down  his  dinner 
in  about  half  an  hour!  (strange  and  wonderful  news  in- 
deed !)  He  played  likewise  at  cards  every  night,  went  to 
bed  early,   and  got  up  late  !" — What  important  intelli^ 
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Sf'ence  !  What  excellent  materials  Tor  some  future  Tacitus  ! 
What  would  a  true  philosopher  say  to  all  this?  Would 
he  nbt  exclaim  with  the  Roman  epigrammatist — 

'*  Tiirpe  est  difficilcs  habere  nugas, 
*'  Et  stultus  labor  est  Ineptiarum  !" 


COMPLIMENTARY  LINES 
To  Mr.  Walter  Scott,  on  his  sublime  Poems. 
To  the  Edito  r  of  the  Scoup.gb. 
HIGHLY  approving  of  the  critique^   contained  in  your  last 
71  umber,  on  Walter  Scott's  last  poem,  I  send  you  a  few  lines 
attempted  in  his  own  style  of  versificaitiori.     If  they  should  ap- 
pear deserving  oi"  a  corner  in  your  miscellany,  I  shall  feel  high- 
ly flattered  by  their  insertion.  H.  A, 

OFT  have  1  tried,  in  wint'rj'-  eve. 
The  lingering  hours  to  relieve 
With  wine,  with  music,  or  with  chat, 

Or  books,  that  treat  of  this  or  that ; 
So,  Scott  !  I  once  tried  thee — 
I  read  thy  Lai/  ;  thy  Marmion  too. 
And  then  thy  Fray  of  Waterloo ; 
But  soon  found  out,  it  would  not  do. 

Each  hour  I  read,  seem'd  three  !  !  / 


WHO'S  WHO? 

OR, 

THE  RIVALS  OF  THE  SIX. 


Sir, 
Throughout  the  course  of — I  will  not  say  a  long, 
but — a  very  active  and  checquered  life,  marked  with 
strongly-contrasted  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  I  have  ever 
been  a  disciple  of  the  school  of  the  merry^  laughing  phi- 
losopher,  Dernocritus,  in  preference  to  that  of  his  gloonii/^ 
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weeping  antagonist,  Heraclitus.  Judging  of  human  lij'V 
from  my  own  experience,  I  am  of  opinion  that  its  miseries 
but  too  often  more  than  counterbalance  its  joys.  Hence 
it  is  my  practice  never  to  brood  over  those  calamities, 
which  are  inseparable  from  our  existence,  and  I  am  uni» 
formly  inchned  to  encourage  a  cheerful,  in  preference  to  a 
melancholy  disposition  and  frame  of  mind.  From  the  same 
principle,  I  frequently  experience  more  pleasure  from  the 
perusal  of  the  foolish  and  ridiculous  lucubrations  ot  a.  lumi- 
nous blockhead,  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  phrase)  than  from 
the  studied,  the  profound,  the  elaborate  and  recondite  re- 
searches of  many  a  learned  and  deep-read  writer. 

It  is  for  this  very  reason,  Mr.  Editor,  that  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  I  have  been  in    the  habit  of  reading  the 
evening   paper,  pompously  entitled  the  Sun.     The  in- 
corrigible cacoethes  scrihendi,  which  appears  to  have  taken 
entire  possession  of  the  soul  and  w^hole  mental  faculties 
of  one   of  its   manufacturers,    and   which,    like  certain 
cutaneous  distempers,  seems  not  to  admit  of  a  radical  and 
thorough  cure,  manifests  itself  in  such  an  infinite  variety 
of  puns,  quibbles,  false  witticisms,  and  puerile  conceits, 
that  the  man,  who  can  peruse  them  with  a   grave  and 
serious  countenance,  must  be  possessed  of  a  greater  share 
of  philosophy  than  falls  to  my  lot.     The  quaint,  silly 
things,  inserted  in   the  columns  of  the  Sun,  under  the 
signature  J.   T.  (which  I  take  to  be  the  initials  for  John 
T — YL — R,  alias  Trencher  Jack)  are  really  of  a  nature 
to  excite  our  utmost  marvel ;  not  more  with  respect  to 
the'w  number,  than  their folli/  and  their  childishness  /  Many 
a  good    laugh   do   I  owe  to  this    self-same   J.   T.   and 
though   Mr.   J.   T.    affects  to   pride  himself  principally 
on  his  professional  merit  as  an  oculist,  and  though  I  un- 
derstand, he  still  dubbs  himself  oa///5^  to  a  monarch, nho un- 
fortunately moves  in  utter  darkness,  I  am  firmly  of  opinion, 
that  if  he  possesses  any  claim  to  public  consideration  and 
acknowledgment,  it  is  far  more  on   account  of  the  good 
he  has  done,  in  working  upon  our  risible  propensities,  and 
stimulating  the  motion  of  the  diaphragm  by  his  silliness, 
than  by  all  his  ophthalmic  cures  and  experiments. 
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But  to  come  to  the  point.    It  is  now  about  four  months, 
Mr.   Editor,  since  I  was  induced  to  take  a  trip  to  Paris, 
by  way  of  the  Netherlands,  from  which  I  am  only  just 
returned.     In  Brussels,   as  well  as  in  the  French   metro- 
polis, I  had  frequent  opportunity  of  seeing  several  of  our 
English  journals  :  such  as   the   Chronicle^  the  Post,  the 
Times,  and  the   Courier;  but  the  Sun,  the  glorious,  the 
vaunted  Sun,  to  me,  alas  !  was  the  same  as  totally  eclips- 
ed! Repeatedly  at  the  close  of  a  sad  and  sorrowful  day 
have  I   apphed  to  Galignani,  of  the  English  library 
Rue  Vivienne,    at  Paris,  in   hopes  of  succeeding  in  get- 
ting a  sight  of  this  laughable  evening  paper,  the  perusal 
of  which,   on  so  many  occasions,   has  operated  upon  me 
the  most   salutary  effects,  in  driving  away  spleen   and 
melancholy.     But  I  might  just  as  well  have  searched  for 
the  phiiosopkers  stone,   "  Lord  bless  you.  Sir !" — quoth  Mr. 
Galignani — "  we  know  nothing  about  an  Evening  Sun 
in    this    country.      The  Sun    you   are    enquiring     for 
bears,   I  should  imagine,   no    small   resemblance  to    a 
mill-horse — it  never   quits  its  beaten  track,  never  moves 
out  of  its  narrow  and  circumscribed  circle  ;" — then  turn- 
ing round  to  a  gentleman  in  the  shop,  who  I  afterwards 
learnt  was  an  Englishman,  and  one  of  his  best  customers, 
Mr.    Galignani   enquired,  whether  he  could  give  me 
any  directions  where  I  might  meet  with  a  copy  of  this 
self-same  Sun? 

The  gentleman  accosted  me  very  politely,  and  bowing 
most  obsequiously  observed  :"  How,  my  good  Sir!  can 
you  expect  that  a  paper  should  find  its  way  to  Paris, 
which  is  scarcely  known  even  in  London  ?  a  paper 
"which,  with  the  exception  of  the  government  offices, 
is  not  to  be  met  with  in  one  public-house  in  five  hun- 
dred, nor  in  one  coffee-house  in  twenty,  in  the  metro- 
polis of  Britain  itself?"  I  felt  the  full  weight  and  jus- 
tice of  the  remark,  and  retired,  not  without  much  confu- 
sion and  embarrassment. 

On   my  return  to  London,  my  first  care  was  to  make 
arrangements  with  a  newspaper^hawker  to  be  regularly 
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supplied  with  the  Bun.  But,  alas  !  I  no  longer  derived 
the  same  benefit  from  that  paper  I  had  been  wont  to  do, 
and  which,  in  fact,  was  my  sole  inducement  for  taking 
it  in.  The  te&t  to  me  was  entirely  gone— no  more,  or 
at  least  very  few,  of  J.  T/s  puns,  forced  witticisms,  and 
namby-pamby  rhymes.  I  took  it  for  granted  that  the 
grtat  oculist  had  at  last  himself  got  hcnighted ;  or  in  plnin 
English,  that  the  master-punsf er  had  paid  the  last  debt  to 
Nature,  and  parodying  the  words  of  the  Danish  prince^ 
instead  of  ^'  Alas  !  poor  Yorick/"  in  the  fullness  of  my 
heart,  I  exclaimed  :  "  A/as  I  poor  Trencher-Jack  /'*  I  did 
not,  however,  so  far  lose  sight  of  truth  and  propriety  as 
to  follow  up  the  comparison,  by  apostrophizing  him  a§ 
"  a  fellow  of  most  excellent  fancy  /" 

Impressed  with  this  melancholy  idea  I  was  strolling 
down  .the  Haymarket,  when  whom  should  I  meet  but  the 
elegant  Thomas  H***,   once  of  Monthly  Mirror  cele- 
brity ?  H***  and  I  are  old  friends.    He  has  a  wonderful 
memory;  'tis  absolutely  dry-salted,  pickled,  and  preserved! 
Nothing  is  too  vast  for  his  comprehensive  mind  ;  nothing 
too  little  or  too  trivial  for   his  scrutinizing  ken.     After 
the  first  compliments:  "  Well,  H***,"  quoth  I,  "how 
long  is  it  since  we  have  lost  our  poor  friend  Jack?''  **  What 
friend?    what  JocA:  .^"   retorted  H***—«  Why  J«cA:  of 
the  Sun,  to  be  sure.     I  understand  he  died  during  my 
late  trip  to  Paris."     H***   stared  at  me  with  both   his 
eyes,  and  a  comical  kind  of  stare  he  has  too,  as  all  his 
acquaintance  can  testify,  when  he  affects  to  look  know* 
ing  ;  or  when  asked  a  question  which  he  is  at  a  loss  to 
resolve.    "  Why,  really,  my  dear  fellow,  you  amaze  met 
Our  honest  friend  Jack  was  alive  and  kicking  no  longer 
ago  than  last  night— and  from  what  I  saw  of  him,  thinks 
as  little  of  going  to  the  other  world  at  present  as  you  or 
I  do.     It  was  but  yesterday  I  spoke  to  him."     "Spoke 
with  his  ghost !   you  mean,"   interrupted  I:    **  He  cer- 
tainly must  be  dead,  or  we  should  infallibU'  trace  him  in 
the  Sun.     As  the  proverb  justly  obsserves,  "  a  workman 
is  known,  by  his  chips — so  is  Jack,  by  his  puns  .''—he  must 
be  dead,  friend  H***  !  depend  upon  it." 
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At  this  speech  H***  stared  at  mo,  even  more  comi- 
cally than  before;  *'  Why,  what  an  unbeliever  you  are  1" 
Cjuoth  he,  "  I  repeat  to  you,  I  saw  Jack  but  yesterday. 
I  accompanied  him  behind  tlie  scenes  of  Drury-iaiie  the- 
atre. You  know  Jack's  way.  He  is  a  legitimate  de- 
scendant of  the  family  of  the  Dangles,  and  always  fas- 
tens upon  some  person  of  note  and  quality.  No  matter 
whether  they  speak  to  aim  or  not ;  Jack  still  treads  close 
upon  their  heels,  and  finding  nobody  notice  him,  why  he 
very  dexterously  notices  the  first  humble  person  that 
falls  in  h's  way.  It  so  happened  last  night" — continued 
my  friend  H*** — "  that  two  of  the  chorus-girls  passed 
close  to  Jack,  Jack  bowed  with  all  the  suppleness  of  a 
true  courtier,  and  tendering  his  hand  to  one  of  the  dam- 
sels, with  great  solemnity  whispered  a  word  or  two  in 
her  ear ;  and  then,  in  a  louder  tone  of  voice,  began  to 
ask  the  usual  routine  of  questions  about  her  health,  con- 
cluding with  a  compliment,  perfectly  a  la  Jack,  on  her 
charms  and  beauty.  The  moment  the  damsel  was  out 
of  hearing,  I  stepped  up  to  Jack,  and  affecting  utter  ig- 
norance of  the  party,  with  whom  he  had  been  convers- 
ing, begged,  if  it  was  not  an  indiscreet  question,  to  be 
informed  who  the  lady  was  ?" — "Why  between  you  and 
me" — replied  **  Jack- — she  is  a  young  lady  of  great  fortune, 
nearly  allied  to  one  of  the  first  families  in  the  kingdom. 
She  is  but  lately  come  up  to  town  from  the  North — I 
was  introduced  to  her  the  other  day  at  the  house  of  my 
worthy  friend  Sir  George  *****.  She  is  a  most  charm- 
ing and  accomplished  girl,  I  assure  you,  and,  (added 
Jack,  with  much  significancy  of  look)  you  need  not  be 
surprized,  if  one  of  these  days  you  see  a  pretty  sonnet  to 
this  young  beauty,  in  a  certain  print.  You  know  my 
signature  and  mark,  J.  T. — Do  you  take,  my  dear  fel- 
low ?" 

"  Respect  for  the  company— continued  H***,  alone 
prevented  me  f ram  bursting  into  aloud  laugh,  at  this 
fresh  proof  of  Jack's  modesty  ;  however  I  took  an  early 
cpportuiiity  of  rallying  him  upon  his  extensive  acquain- 
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tance  in  the  fashionable  world.  For  a  long  time  Jack 
hoped  to  keep  up  the  farce,  and  to  carry  it  off  with  a 
high  hand  !  But  finding  I  was  myself  personally  acquaint- 
ed witii  his  pretended  new  importation. from  the  North,  he 
at  once  changed  sides,  and  now  laughing  observed,  that 
he  had  been  all  the  while  only  joking  with  me;  that  he 
Wished  to  quiz  me  a  little.  Hereupon  shaking  me  most 
affectionately  by  the  hand,  he  recollected  that  he  had  a 
particular  appointment,  and  accordingly  with  a  low  and 
graceful  bow — you  know  Jack's  manner,  (mimicking  him) 
wished  me  a  very  good  night." 

Not  only  the  moukej/'like  grimace  of  Jack's  bow,  but 
the  whole  o^h'is  Jesuitical  mvLuner,  were  so  faithfully  paro- 
died by  my  friend  H*  *  *,  that  I  could  not  help  bursting 
myself  into  a  loud  laugh,  at  so  correct  a  delineation.  As 
soon  as  I  had  sufficiently  recovered  from  my  risible  con- 
vulsion, (for  such  I  may  justly  term  it)  H*  *  *  thus  ad- 
dressed me:  ■'  From  what  I  have  now  told  you,  you 
must  be  convinced  that  our  honest  friend  Jack  still 
vegetates  in  the  land  of  the  living ;  unless  he  'has  been 
in  great  haste  to  make  a  die  of  it  since  last  night. 
However,  as  ocular  proof  is  far  more  satisfactory  than 
the  most  logical  demonstration,  I  would  advise  you  to 
convince  yourself  of  the  fact,  by  the  evidence  of  your 
own  senses.  In  going  with  Jack  to  the  theatre  last 
night,  we  encountered  Mr,*  *  *.  Jack  immediately 
brushed  up  to  him;  took  him  (as  he  does  every  body) 
most  affectioLuitely  b}^  the  hand  ;  promised  to  witr\ess 
his  performance  this  evening,  puff  hiin  off  in  his  paper, 
and  dine  with  him  to-morrow—rGo  therefore  to  the 
play  to  night,  and  take  my  word  for  it.  Jack  loves  his 
trencher  too  Vv'ell,  not  to  be  punctual  to  his  appoint- 
ment." 

Here  H***  and  I  parted— I  followed  my  friend*s 
advice,  Avent  to  Drury-lane  theatre,  and  sure  enough  there 
I  beheld,  perched  in  the  critic's  chair,  my  honest  friend 
Jack:  or  to  describe  him,  as  he  appeared  in  his  censorial 
capacity,    the  knight  of  the  rueful  countenance  /     Jack's 
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physiognomy,  when,  he  aflects  the  man  of  taste,  is  truly 
and  most  sovereignly  ridiculous.  His  lank,  lanthorn-jaws 
hang  down  to  a  disproportionate  length  ;  his  little,  lack- 
lustre, purblind  eyes  are  scarcely  visible;  three  deep 
ruts,  vulgarly  denomin^ited  wriMes,  intersect,  at  right 
angles,  his  ploughed  forehead,  descending  from  i\\e.  sinciput 
to  tiie  bridge  of  the  nose.  Though  the  prince  of  ocm//5^5, 
he  never  appears  in  public,  much  less  at  a  play,  v^rithout 
an  eye-glass  ;  ever  and  anon,  he  lifts  up  the  whites  of 
his  eyes  ;  bows  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  with  an  air  of 
consc-quence,  and  (to  sum  up  the  whole  of  his  attributes 
in  two  words,)  exhibits  in  his  manner  and  appearance,  in 
every  look,  motion,  and  gesture,  all  the  sagacity  and  pro- 
fundity of  thought,  which  we  admire  in  the  bird,  sacred 
and  attached  from  time  immemorial,  to  the  goddess  of 
Wisdom  I 

That  Jack  actually  still  existed  ;  that  he  still  occupied 
a  place  among  the  living,  after  such  clear  and  irrefragable 
proof  as  I  this  evening  witnessed,  it  was  impossible  longer 
to  doubt.  But  how  to  account  for  the  change  which  has 
latterly  taken  place  in  the  complexion  of  his  paper  was,  if 
possible,  a  still  greater  enigma.  I  resolved  to  satisfy  my 
curiosity  on  this  point,  and  to  postpone  no  longer  than  to 
the  following  day  my  attempts  to  attain  to  a  solution  of 
this  intricate  problem. 

Accordingly  I  arose  early  the  next  morning,  and  enter- 
ing the  Cannon  coffee  house,  Charing-cross,  called  for  the 
file  of  the  Sun.  I  was  answered  by  the  waiter,  that  I 
could  not  be  accommodated  in  my  demand  for  the  file  of 
the  Suuy  for  the  best  of  all  possible  reasons,  because  they 
did  not  take  in  that  paper.  I  next  repaired  to  the  'Navy 
coffee  house,  St.  Martin' s-lane.  The  same  demand,  on 
my  part;  the  same  negative  reply  on  that  of  the  waiter. 
Still  buoyed  up  with  hopes  I  proceeded  a  little  further 
up  the  Strand,  and  entered  the  Oxford  coffee-house. 
Here  I  experienced  a  similar  disappointment.  The  Sun^ 
I  was  told,  was  a  paper  which  no  gentleman  ever  called* 

*  Let  us  hope  now,  that  this  paper  has  got  rid  of  the  dead 
weight,  which  so  loBg  oppressed  and  sunk  it  down  ;  now  that 
TOL.  XI.  I 
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for.  Still  I  did  not  suffer  myself  to  .be  disheartened,  but 
proceeded  to  the  Army  arid  Navy  coffee  house,  Newcastle- 
street,  facing  the  New  Church  in  the  Strand.  Fresh  dis- 
appointment! the  Sun  was  a  paper  which  nobody  cared 
to  read.  "  What  the  devil !  (thought  I  to  myself,)  can  be 
the  meaning  of  ail  this  ?  However,  see  the  file  of  the  Sun 
I  will,  if  I  even  go  to  Jericho  in  quest  of  it!" 

However  I  bad  no  occasion  to  go  so  far.  I  knew  that 
at  the  Chapter  coffee  house.  Paternoster- row,  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  taking  in  not  only  all  the  London,  but  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  country  journals.  To  the  Chapter,  there- 
fore, I  incontinently  went,  nor  were  my  expectations 
frustrated.  The  head  waiter,  Isaac,  (who,  by  the  bye,  is  a 
remarkably  civil  fellow,  and  who,  from  his  long  residence 
in  the  house,  may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  fixture  to  the 
establ'shment,)  on  my  first  asking  placed  the  file  oi  the  Sun 
before  me.  I  fell  to,  without  delay,  and  began  to  search 
for  a  clue  to  the  strange  alteration,  which  I  had  latterly 
witnessed  in  the  character  and  pretensions  of  that  paper. 

After  long  and  diligent  research,  I  at  length  stumbled 
on  the  following  double  advertisement,  inserted  in  the 
Sun  of  the  10th  of  October  last.  I  give  a  copy  of  them  in 
the  same  order  in  which  they  appear  in  the  paper,  taking 
at  the  same  time  especial  care  to  observe,  even  to  a  tittle, 
to  an  iota,  every  characteristic  typographical  mark  and 
distinction. 

"To  Correspondents. 

"  Mr,  *  John  Taylor,  the  Chief  and  the  Resident  Pro- 
PRIBTOR  of  the  Sun,  requests  that  his  friends  will  address  all 

the  Editor  is  emancipated  from  all  undue  controul,  and  his 
hands  free  and  unshackled;  let  us  hope,  we  say,  that  the  Sun 
newspaper  may  shortly  shine  forth  with  native  splendour,  and 
J)rove  itself  deserving  of  the  name  it  bears.  Mr.  Jerdan,  to 
whom  the  sale  and  entire  direction  of  the  S'wwisnow  adjudged, 
is  a  man  of  talent,  and  of  modest,  unassuming  worth. 

*  Mr.  John  Taylor's  advertisement  is  repeated  three  suc- 
cessive times,  viz.  October  10,  11,  12.  Mr.  Jerdan 's,  on  the 
©ther  handj  appeared  only  once  ;  to  wit,  October  10th.     Are 
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communications  to  him  only,  at  this  office;  letters  in  general 
to  be  addressed  as  usual,  to  the  Editor,  Sun  office,  1 12,  Strand.'* 

Immediately  underneath  is  the  following  advertisement. 

"To  roilRESPONDENTS. 

'*  «^*  All  communications  for  the  Sun  newspaper  must  be 
addressed  to  the  sole  Editor,  and  part  proprietor,  William 
Jerdan." 

"Well,  this  is  not  a  little  singular!  (thought  I,)  but 
let  us  go  on,  and  push  the  enquiry  to  a  satisfactory  re* 
suit."  I  turned  over  leaf  after  leaf,  till  at  length  I  met 
with  a  paragraph  wliich  at  once  opened  my  eyes,  and  fully 
explained  the  whole  mystery.  The  reader  will  find  the 
article,  to  which  I  allude.  In  the  third  page  of  the  Sun,  of 
Friday,  Nov.  24,  where  it  is  thus  written,  to  wit. 

"  Jerdan  versus  Taylor. 
"Before  HIS  Honour, THE Vice-Chancell6)R. 

"  Mr.  Parker  yesterday  moved  the  court  for  an  injunction  to 
restrain  the  defendant,  Mr.  Taylor,  from  any  interfej^ence  in 
the  conduct  and  management  of  the  Sun  newspaper.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  piaintiff  and  defendant  were  proprietors  of  the 
newspaper  in  question,  and  that  in  the  deed,  creating  the  part- 
nership, the  defendant  had  expressly  covenanted,  that  the 
plaintiff  should  have  the  absolute  controul  over,  and  the  sole 
direction  of  the  newspaper.  The  plaintiff  then,  by  his  affidavit., 
stated  various  acts  of  interference,  on  the  part  of  the  defendant. 
His  Honour  immediately  pronounced  for  an  injunction.'^' 

Alas  !  poor  JACK  !  and  is  it  come  to  tliis  ?  Are  we 
then  to  be  no  longer  amused  with  thy  fooleries?  Artthou 
then  excluded  from  that  profitable  source  of  good  dinners^ 
which  thou  hadst  opened  to  thyself  by  thy  puns,  thy  epi- 
grams, thy  sonnets,  thy  praise,  and  thy  bespattering  of 
performers,  of  artists,  and  of  authors  ?  Where  wilt  thou 
scrape  thy  trencher  now  ?    Will  prologue-writing    (which  I 


we  to  infer  from  this,  that  the  one,  conscious  of  the  justice  of 
his  cause,  (as  has  since  been  satisfactorily  proved)  did  not  con- 
ceive it  necessary  to  "  multiply  words,""  and  to  substitute  noise 
and  clamour i  in  the  place  of  argument  and  reason  ? 
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see  thou  hast  lately  re-attempted — (and  a  rare  attempt  it 
is!)  make  good  thy  losses?  Will  the  Thespian  tribe 
longer  look  up  to  thee  as  an  oracle  ?  or  believe  thee  to  be  a 
wity  on  thy  nrjere  ipse-dixit?  When,  where,  and  through 
what  channel  wilt  thou  publish  thy  sublime  lucubrations  ? 
Wilt  thou  as^ain  regale  and  astonish  the  town  with  a  col- 
lection of  thy  insipid,  harmless  rhymes  ?  Will  the  sapient 
shrug  of  the  shoulder,  (ind  the  petit-mait  re  motion  of  the  arm, 
persuade  the  world  that  thou  art  a  man  of  genius  ?  that 
thou  possessest  talent,  as  a  writer  ?  taste,  as  a  critic  of  the 
fine  and  liberal  arts?  acumen,  as  a  judge  of  literary  merit 
and  poetic  worth  ?  Alas,I greatly  fear  they  will  not!  Sorry, 
unfeignedly  sorry  am  I  to  afford  thee  so  little  encourage- 
ment, so  little  consolation,  in  thy  misfortunes,  my  dear 
JACK  !•— but  really  I  augur,  with  no  small  degree  of 
pity  and  dread,  that 

"  Othello's  occupation's  gone  /'* 
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The  Merchant    of  Bruges.  Altered   from   Beaumont   and 
Fletcher's  Beggar's  Bush,  By  the  Honourable  Douglas 

KiNNAlRD. 

The  comedy  of  the  Beggar  s  Bush  ranks  among  the 
very  best  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  joint  dramatic 
productions.  It  abounds  in  lively  and  varied  incident; 
the  different  scenes  naturally  depend  upon  and  spring 
out  of  each  other  with  a  felicity  of  invention,  not  to 
be  looked  for  in  the  ephemeral  theatrical  abortions  of 
the  present  day,  and  the  plot,  on  the  whole,  is  well  ma* 
iiaged  and  duly  connected,  as  well  in  its  leading,  as  in 
its  subordinate  parts.  It  made  its  first  appearance  about 
the  year  1647,  and  experienced  a  very  favorable  recep- 
tion. But  the  licentiousness  of  many  of  its  passages,  {a 
tauk,  by  ihe  bye,  less  imputable  to  the  authors  of  the 
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play,  than  to  the  taste  and  fashion  of  the  age  in  which 
they  flourished,)  caused  it  to  be  long  laid  upon  the  shelf. 
In  1706,  after  having  undergone  considerable  altera- 
tions, it  was  brought  out  by  Henry  Norris,  the  comedian, 
under  the  title  of  the  B.oyal  Merchant^  and  had  a  consi- 
derable run.  The  veteran  Thomas  Hull,  likewise  mould- 
ed it  into  an  opera,  which  was  performed  under  the  last 
mentioned  title,  at  Covent  Garden,  in  176S.  Since  that 
period  it  has  been  consigned  to  merciless  oblivion. 

For  its  reproduction,  on  the  metropolitan  boards,  we  are 
indebted  to  the  Hon.  D.  Kinnaird,  of  the  new  adminis- 
tration of  Drury-lane  theatre.  The  alterations,  to  which 
the  Beggar  s  Bush  (now  brought  forward  under  the  title 
of  the  Merchant  of  Bruges)  has  been  subjected,  as  well 
as  the  additions  it  has  received,  are  not  more  conside- 
rable than  judicious.  The  ground-work  and  matter,  on 
which  this  honourable  gentleman  has  employed  his  pen, 
are  in  the  main  excellent ;  w^hat  the  original  play  chiefly 
called  for  was  the  pru?iing  knife ^  to  divest  it  of  those  pru- 
riencies, which  ill  accord  with  the  taste  and  manners  of 
the  present  times.  Mr.  Kinnaird  has  wielded  this  knife 
with  much  judgment  and  address.  He  has  not,  a  few 
instances  excepted,  in  removing  excrescences,  lopped 
off  sound  and  w^holesome  branches,  and  the  new  scions  he 
has  engrafted  on  the  original,  are  of  a  description  perfect- 
ly to  blend  and  assimilate  wnth  the  parent  stock. 

But  as  we  make  it  a  rule  neither  to  praise,  nor  cen-- 
sure,  upon  mere  assertion;  as  we  exact  no  credit  to 
our  opinions,  unless  backed  by  competent  evidence  and 
proof,  deduced  from  the  work  itself,  which  we  presume 
to  criticize,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  a  regular  compara- 
tive analysis,  seriatim,  act  for  act,  and  scene  for  scene,  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  original  drama,  and  the  altera- 
tions and  additions  made  to  it,  by  the  Honourable  Doug- 
las Kinnaird. 

The  whole  of  the  first  scene  of  the  first  act  reckons 
among  the  additions,  and  is  introduced  with  great  judg- 
ment.    The  representation  of  a  public  house,  bearing  the 
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sign  of  the  "  Right  Heir  J'  is  a  very  happy  idea,  and  fur- 
nishes an  opportunity  of  putting  the  audience  in  posses- 
sion of  so   much  of  the  story  and  plot  of  the  play,   as  is 
necessary  to  render  its   progress  intelligible.     The  con- 
versation between  the  peasants,    (or    *boors  as   they  e.ve 
here  called)  as  well  as  the  toast  given  by  one  of  them,  on 
the  landlord's  entering  the  room   with  a  jug  of  beer,  at 
once  informs  us  of  the  expulsion  of  the  legitimate  Earl 
Fiortz,  and  the    usurpation  of  his  rights,   his  power,  and 
dignity,  by  Wolfort.     We  are   told,  in  two  words,   that 
Bruges  alone  holds  out  against  the  tyrant,  and  that  Van- 
dunke^the  burgo-masteror  mayor  of  that  rich  trading  city, 
is  popular  with  every   class  of    the   inhabitants;  for   his 
health  follows  as  the  next  toast  to  that  of  the  Right-heir. 
Scene  H.  opens  exactly  as  does  the  first  scene  ot  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher's  play,   with  the  introduction  of   Ha- 
hert,  disarmed  and  guarded,  in  the  presence  chamber  of 
Wolfort.     Here  likewise  Mr.  Kinnaird  has  made  some 
very  judicious  innovations.  In  the  original  Beggars  Bush 
we  are  left  without  any  information,  as  to  the  means  by 
which    Hubert  became  possessed   of  such  an  important 
state  secret,  as  the  violent   and   murderous  practices  by 
which  Wolfort  had  expelled  the   law^ful  authorities,   and 
himself  seized  upon  the  Earldom    of  Flanders.     In  the 
Merchant  of  Bruges  this  mystery  is  most  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained.    Wolfort  himself  removes  the  veil,  and  furnishes 
us  with  an  adequate  clue.     After  upbraiding  Hubert  for 
abandoning  a  person  who  had  always  had  his   interests 
at  heart;  who  never  trusted  or  rewarded  any  one,  but  on 
Hubert's  own  recommendation,  he  adds : 

**  Nay  what  is  more  Tve  made  myself  your  servant, 
*'  In  making yoM  the  master  of  those  secrets, 
"  Which  not  the  rack  of  conscience  could  draw  from  me  ; 
"  Nor  I,  when  I  ask'd  mercy,  trust  my  pray'rs  with." 

*  The  word  boor,  in  the  present  acceptation  of  the  term,  is 
apt  to  convey  a  wrong  idea  to  the  mind.  It  is  derived  from 
the  German  word  bauer,  which  literally  signifies  peasant.  The 
latter  is  the  appropriate  designation. 
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This  avowal,  on  the  part  of  IVolfort,  siilficieritly  ac* 
counts  for  the  great  ijnportance  he  attaches*  to  Hubert's 
abrupt  departure  from  his  court,  and  at  the  same  time  jus- 
tifies the  stratagem  he  puts  in  practice  to  retain  him  m  his 
power,  a^'ter  lie  shall  have  made  hin)  serve  as  a  tuol  and 
cat's-paw  to  his  sanguinary  designs  upon  Gerrurd,  F/orez, 
and  the  rest  of  their  adheienls. 

A  little  further  on,  Mr.  Kinnaird  is  not  equally  felici- 
tous in  his  alteraiiotis.  Knowing,  as  Hubert  did,  the 
certain  peril  to  which  he  must  inevitahly  be  exposed, 
should  he  fall  into  the  hands  of  fVo/fort,  some  comnjen- 
surate  reason  ought  to  be  assigned,  why  he  knovvingly 
runs  that  risk  ;  why  he  voluntarily  encounters  such  pe- 
rilous danger.  This  adequate  reason  is  s^iven  us  in  the 
Beggar's  Bush.  Passing  from  public  grievances  to  his 
own  private  and  immediate  zvrongs,  Hubert  thus  addresses 
the  usurper,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  play  : 

*^ Gerrard's  daughter,  Jaculin, 

"The  hop'd-for  partner  of   my  lawful  bed, 
*' Your  cruelty  has  frighten'd  from  mine  arms, 
"  And  her  1  now  was  wand'rmg,  to  recover." 

TnMr.Kinnaird's  play,  this  latter  line  is  wholly  omitted, 
and  this  omission  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  it  causes 
Hubert  to  appear  little  better  than  an  idiot,  in  endanger- 
ing his  life,  without  any  paramount  motive;  for  nei- 
ther is  the  reader  nor  the  spectator  bound  to  supply  the 
deficiencies  of  the  author  in  bringing  into  action,  and 
duly  balancing  ai^ainst  each  other,  cause  and  effect. 

Scene  III,  presents  us  with  a  view  (and  ably  is  it  exe- 
cuted on  the  part  of  Mr.  Greenwood,  the  artist,)  of  a 
leading  street,  or  square  of  Bruges.  Three  merchants 
appear  upon  the  stage,  who  are  deeply  engaged  in  com- 
mercial speculations  with  Goswin.  Here,  as  honest, 
though  perhaps  unskilful  critics,  we  must  solicit  the 
reader's  attention  for  a  moment.  Goswin,  the  supposed 
Merchant  of  Bruges,  but  as  it  afterwards  turns  out,  the 
legitimate  Earl  of  Flanders^  is  the  most  prominent  por- 
trait in  this   dramatic  picture.     His  character  is  drawn 
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in  a  masterly  style.  He  is  of  noble  mind  ;  liberal  feeling ; 
romantic  almost  in  bis  virtues  ;  full  of  vigour,  both  phy- 
sical and  moral  ;  generous,  lofty,  munificent,  and  princely* 
Whoever  attempts  to  add,  or  alter  any  thing,  in  the  de- 
lineation of  such  a  character,  ought  to  proceed  with  a 
very  cautious,  with  a  very  wary  hand.  There  are  certain 
indefinable  delicacies  and  graces,  in  the  works  of  a  great 
master,  which  it  requires  kindred  excellence  to  feel  and  to 
appreciate.  A  common  dauber,  in  retouching  them, 
sweeps  them  away  with  relentless  brush.  Let  us  now 
apply  this  simile,  with  blunt,  honest  sincerity.  It  ap- 
pears, that  the  three  merchants  have  been  canvassing 
among  themselves  the  commercial  ascendancy  of  Goswin, 
The  first  merchant,  astonished  at  what  he  hears  of  his 
extensive  dealings,  his  vast  credit,  and  successful  specula- 
tions, exclaims  in  a  tone  of  equal  wonder  and  incredulity, 

"  'Tis  much,  that  you  deliver  of  this  Goswin  !'* 

to  which  the  second  merchant,  in  the  compass  of  half  a 
line,  makes  a  reply,  which  not  only  confirms  the  truth  of 
what  he  has  already  advanced,  but  greatly  enhances  the 
panegyric  pronounced  on  Goswin, 

**  But  short  of  what  I  could.^^ 
This  delicate   climax,  this  master'touch,  is  entirely  over- 
looked by  the  Hon.  D.  Kinnaird, 

Proceed  w^e  further ;-— -the  same  scene  will  furnish  us 
with  another  instance,  how  easy  a  task  it  is  to  alter;  but 
how  difficult  a  one  it  is  to  add  to,  or  to  curtail  a  vvrork  of 
merit,  without  being  gifted  hy  nature  with  analogous  and 
correspondent  faculties  and  perceptions.  We  have  already 
observed,  that  the  character  of  Goswin  borders  upon  the 
romantic  of  virtue.  The  owner  of  a  ship  and  cargo  from 
the  Straits  wishes  to  di.-pose  of  his  merchandize  to  Goswin, 
They  cannot  well  agree  about  the  price ;  at  last  Goswin 
consents  to  become  a  purchaser,  on  condition  that  the 
ship-ov7ner  shall  forego  a  prosecution  he  has  instituted 
against  a  man,  guilty  of  a  most  heinous  offence  against  all 
civilized  society,  against  the  invader  of  all  the  laws  of 
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-met/wi  and  tunm;  in  plain  English,  against  a  pirate/  He 
promises  to  pay  the  money,  to  the  last  farthing,  and 
down  upon  the  nail. 

*'  You  shall  have  your  money,  to  a  stiver, 
"  AnS.  present  payment." 

So  say  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Mr.  Kinnaird  has  sub- 
stituted the  word  early  for  present,  which,  would  abrogate 
all  the  hasty  proceedings,  which  ensue. 

Now  all  this,  prima  facie,  would  appear  like  "  com- 
pounding of  felony,''  and  so  it  actually  does,  in  Mr.  Kin- 
naird's  Merchant  of  Bruges.  But  how  delicately  is  this  re- 
proach warded  off  by  the  authors  of  the  Beggars  Bush? 
There  we  find  that  the  pirate,  who  in  Mr.  Kinnaird's 
play^as  no  other  merit  than  that  of  bravery,  or,  in  other 
words,  oi  fighting  hard,  (and  so  does  many  a  pirate,  many 
a  smuggler — so  have  done  many  of  those  "  glorious  heroes,*' 
whose  iron-hooped  relics  grace  the  banks  of  Execution 
Dock!)  there,  we  find  that  this /j/ra^e  is  only  so,  in  one 
single,  solitary  instance,  and  not  by  long,  habitual  practice. 
He  is  a  man,  who  has  been  himself  unjustly  plundered ;  he 
is  recognized  as  a  faithful  and  trust-^vorthy  subject  by  the 
^tate,  to  which  he  belongs,   and  therefore  he  has  received 

*J  letters  of  mart  from  this  state. 


^'  For  the  recovery  of  such  losses,  as 
**  He  had  receiv'd  in  Spain,^* 

'Twas  on  the  authority  of  these  "  letters  of  mart ;"  'twas 
in  execution  of  a  competent  warrant,  that,  in  boarding  a 
vessel,  which  he  supposed  to  belong  to  Spain,  finding 
himself  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  a  prize,  he  took, 
from  the  said  vessel,  "  three  tuns  of  wine,  some  biscuit,  and 
some  beef  Such  is  the  offence  of  this  alleged  jozra^e, 
in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  play ;  such  the  palliation  of 
his  offence,  assigned  by  these  able  masters  of  the  drama. 

Now,  w^ith  all  this  guidance,  with  all  these  helps,  how 
does  Mr.  Kinnaird  conduct  the  defence  oi  his  pirate?  A 
slight  reference  to  the  Merchant  of  Bruges,  page  20,  will 
.answer  this  question. 

VOL.    XI.  K 
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"  Since  want  of  what  he  could  not  live  without 
"  Com  jC'l  d  him  to  the  pirate-ael  he  did, 
*'  I  piiy  his  misfortulle^.'* 

Ghosts  of  Abe  .SHAW  !  and  of  Haynes  !  of  Mandrin  ! 
and  of  SrHlNDERHANN?.  t  all  ye,  Vf Uose  hieached  bones, 
(if  still  your  bleached  bones  remain)  ornament  the  gibbets 
of  Hounslow  H«rath  and  Kenninjiton  Common  ;  or  overtop 
th:  wheels  on  which  ye  expired  in  tortures,  in  foreign 
lands,  start  from  your  dreary  place  of  confinement, 
wherever  that  place  may  be;  start  "  deftly  forth  ;''  put  in 
your  plea,  claim  the  same  palliation  of  your  robberies, 
and  of  your  murders,  which  the  Flonourable  Douglas  Kin- 
naird  allows  to  your  brother-thief,  your  brother  pirate  f 
Tell  him  'twas  want  compelled  you  to  rob  and  to  murder. 
If  you  broke  into  the  room  where  sh-pt,  in  imaginary  se- 
€ujity,  some  opulent  indivi,dual ;  if  you  cut  his  throat,  or 
plunot-d  your  poignard  into  his  heart,  to  get  undisturbed 
possession  of  his  wealth: 

"*  'Twas  want,  not  inclination  forc'd  the  door ; 
**^  You  found  it  inconvenient  to  he  poor  /" 

Act  II.  Scene  I. 
Curtailed,  with  little  material  alteration,  from  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher — yet,  cven  in  the  opening^speech  we 
discover  the  irrecnnc  ilea ble  difference  between  genuine 
native  taknt,  and  the  mere  di:3cipliue  of  hacknied  expe* 
Ti-nce.      We   have  already  animadverted   on  certain  cha- 
racteristic touches,  which  evince  the  hand  of  a  master 
and  which  the  most  laboured  efioris  of  art,  unassisted  by 
genius,  are  incou'petent  to  copy.     Such  is  the  quality  as- 
signed to  tli'ygen.     During  the  interregnum  which   fol- 
lows the  ueati)  of  the  late  King  of  the  Beggars,  and  the 
nominal  ion  of  h.s   successor.  Higgen  acts  as  orator  to 
the  mendicant  crew.     He  appears  in  the  same  capacity, 
in  Mr.  Kinnaird's  altered  play— but  in  the  Beggaj's  Bush 
a  strong  contrast  is  exhibited  between  h\»  present  and  his 
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former  function?.  'Hie  post  of  orator  to  tlie  <>x<>v\q, 
after  the  deatli  of  tlieir  king,  is  assigned  to  tins  selt-same 
man,  who  during  tlie  monarch's  lite  personated  the  f)art 
oi'  do  mine  re  r  \  that  is  to  say,  who  pretended  to  be  incapa- 
ble of  nttenng  a  single  articulate  sound,  in  consequence 
of  having  had  his  tongue  cut  out.  All  this  mighty  change 
and  revolution  is  announced  in  the  Beggar's  Bus/i,  in  little 
more  than  the  compass  of  a  single  line  I 

*'  Higgen,  your  Oi^ator,  in  this  tnter-regnum, 
**  That  whilom  was  your  dommerer.''* 

A  common  and  superficial  reader  may  pa*s  over  this 
passage,  without  discovering  in  it  any  particular  trait; 
but  all  those,  who  possess  the  intuitive  faculties  of  ge- 
nius, will  be  forcibly  struck  with  its  beauty.  It  charac- 
terizes in  a  single  sentence,  that  versatility  of  talent,  {if 
we  may  honour  with  that  term  such  a  misapplication  of 
Nature*s  gifts)  which  often  distinguishes  the  mendicant 
tribe,- and  is  so  frequently  prostituted  to  the  most  ignoble 
and  the  worst  of  purposes.  How  easy  a  task  would  it 
have  proved  to  a  congenial  mind  to  have  preserved  the. 
beaut}',  which  this  contrasted  situation  exhibits! 

In  the  subsequent  part  of  this  scene,  Mr.  Kinnaird  has 
displayed  considerable  judgment  and  address.  We 
highly  approve  of  the  transposition,  by  which  the  en- 
trance of  Hubert  and  Hemskirke  on  the  stage  precedes  the 
appearance  of  Gosrciu,  and  his  choice  of  Clause  to  succeed 
to  the  place  of  the  defunct  Beggar  s  Ki?ig.  If  some  ex- 
cellent passages,  in  Higgen  s  congratulatory  address  to 
Clause  on  his  election  to  the  vacant  throne,  are  omitted 
in  Mr.  Kinnaird's  play,  this  is  not  so  much  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  want  of  taste  or  judgment,  on  the  part  of  the  ho- 
nourable adapter,  as  to  the  want  of  room  and  the  absg- 
lute  necessity  of  abridgment. 

We  proceed  now  to  Scene  II.  which  discovers  Vaji' 
dunke,  Hubert  and  Hemskrike,  in  the  house  of  the  former, 
burgomaster  of  the  city  of  Bruges.  The  character  of 
Vandunkc,  which  in  the  original  is  drawn  with  great  hu- 
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mouY  and  strength  of  colouring,  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Kin* 
naird  for  many  and  weighty  improvements.  He  is 
brought  forward,  by  the  latter  gentleman,  on  various  oc- 
casions, where  we  do  not  meet  with  him,  in  the  original 
play,  and  there  is  a  species  of  respectability  and  consis- 
tency attached  to  him,  the  merit  of  which  rests  with  Mr . 
Kinnaird.  But  we  cannot  report  so  favourably  of  the  is- 
sue of  the  altercation,  at  Vandankes  house,  between 
Goszo'm  and  Hempskirke,  relative  to  the  pretensions  of  the 
former  to  Gertrude.  In  the  Beggars  Bush  this  dispute  is 
followed  up  by  a  regular  challenge,  given  by  Hempskirke 
to  Goswin;  the  hour  and  place  are  appointed,  with  the 
express  injunction,  on  the  part  of  Hemskirke,  that  Goswin 
is  to  give  him  the  meeting,  without  bringing  a  second 
with  him. 

This  challenge,  with  its  detailed  and  minute  arrange- 
ments, furnishes  Hemskirke  with  the  means  and  oppor- 
tunity of  concerting  his  plan  for  causing  his  antagonist  to 
be  way-laid,   and,    but   for  the  timely  interposition   of 
Clause,  and  his  confederates,  murdered.     Of  all  this,  not 
a  syllable  is  mentioned  in  Mr.  Kinnaird's  play.     Hemskirke 
and  Goswin  meet,  with  the  commencement  of  Act  III. 
God  knows  how  and  why,  !     They  draw — -a  parcel  of  boors- 
attack  Goswin,   without  rhyme  or  reason,  (as  far  as  the 
reader  is  let  into  the  secret,)  and  with  equal  want  of  cause 
and  motive  are  assailed  and  driven  ofFby  Clause,  w^ith  his 
troop  of  beggars.     All  this  want  of  connection  and  due 
dependence  of  the  several  incidents  of  the  plot,  is  in  the 
true  spirit  and  practice  of  the  modern  school.     To  huddle 
together  a  heterogeneous  jumble  of  adventures,  without 
the.  smallest  concatenation,   or   ostensible  reference,    is 
within  the  power  and  capacity  of  every  scribbler. — This 
mode  of  patching-up  a^  drama  has  been  too    success- 
fully resorted  to  by  a  host  of  writers  for  the  stage;   such 
as  Reynolds,  Morton,  Cherry,  Pocock,  Arnold,  et  hoc  genus 
omne,  whose  names  it  would  be  not  more  superfluous  than 
tedious  to  recapitulate.     But  to  make  the  several  leading 
i43ci4ents  mutually  depend  upon  and  reciprocally  spring 
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out  of  each  other  ;  to  preserve  a  due  concatenation  be- 
tween them  from  first  to  last,  and  to  maintain  a  consistency 
of  character  and  action  throughout  the  whole  progress  of 
the  piece,  this  is  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  talent  and 
of  genius.  This  is  the  grand  point  and  desideratum,  which 
Horace  insists  upon, 

servetur  ad  imum, 

Qualis  ab  incepto  processerit,  et  sibi  constet. 

and  what  we  shall  in  vain  look  for  in  the  productions  of 
that  class  of  play-wrights,  who  manufacture  their  dramas 
from  the  desultory  inentorauda  of  their  common-place 
book,  and  string  together,  like  beads,  the  vapid  bon-mots 
they  pick  up  in  taverns,  or  stale  jests  and  puns,  extracted 
from  Joe  Miller^  and  hastily  hashed*up  to  serve  the  im- 
mediate occasion. 

Contrast  with  this  vile,  bungling  modern  practice  and 
system  of  play- v/ri ting,  the  line  of  conduct  pursued  by 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  in  the  present  instance.  After 
having  arranged  with  Goswin  the  place  and  hour  for  their 
projected  duel,  Hemskirke  goes  in  quest  of  accomplices  to 
consummate  his  murderous  design.  A  parcel  of  peasants^, 
or  boors,  who  have  been  juggled  out  of  their  money,  by 
the  gang  of  Beggars'  Bush,  are  left  in  the  dumps  at  an 
alehouse,  without  money  to  pay  their  reckoning.  In 
this  critical  moment,  Hemskirke  makes  his  appearance 
amongst  them,  regales  them  plentifully  with  liquor,  and 
then  hires  them,  for  a  bribe  of  twenty  pounds,  to  way- 
lay  and  seize  upon  his  adversary,  Gesydn. 

"  If  he  resist,  down  with  him,  have  no  merey." 

Here  then  the  sudden  attack  made  upon  Goswin  by  the 
boors,  is  satisfactorily  accounted  for. — Here  likewise  we 
have  a  competent  clue  for  the  no  less  sudden  appearance 
of  Clause,  with  his  confederates,  who  in  their  turn  drive 
off  the  boors  and  rescue  Goswin.  In  the  Beggars  Bush, 
Gerrard,  alias  Clause,  is  present  in  the  alehouse,  when 
Hemskirke  engages  the  peasants  to  fall  upon  Goswin.  He 
expressly  questions  Hemskirke  on  the  subject,  who  in 
reply  informs  him : 
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**  This  day,  upon  a  sure  appointment, 

"  He  meets  me  a  mile  heuce,  by  the  chace-side, 

"  Uiider  the  row  of  oaks.*' 

Thus  Clause  is  put  in  possession  of  every  necps??ary  in- 
tellis^tnce,  to  frustrate  the  murderous  niachiiiatioiis  of 
Hemskirke,  and  the  means  he  employs  to  do  so  are  natural, 
and  such  as  spring  out  of  the  very  circumstances  of  the 
case. 

But  in  the  Merchant  of  Bruges  no  preparation  is  made 
for  ail  this.  The  spectator  has  not  the  most  distant  idea 
of  any  encounter  between  Hemskirke  and  Goswin,  if  we 
except  a  solitary  passige  in  Go^wiii  s  soliloquy  on  entering 
the  wood,  with  which  the  third  act  of  Mr.  Kinnaird's 
play  commences,  and  which  said  soliloqny,  for  want  of 
the  previous  disclosure  made  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
is  absolutely  incomprehensible.  After  lamenting  his 
misfortunes,  and  apparently  inevitable  insolvency,  owing 
to  the  non-arrival  of  his  richly-freighted  vessels,  Gosuin 
thus  continues : 

"  To-morrow,  with  the  sun-set,  sets  my  credit : 

'*  To  prison  now  I     Well,   yet  there's  this  hope  left  me, 

*'  I  may  sink  fairly  under  this  day's  venture. 

"  And  so  to-morrow's  cross'd,  and  all  its  curses. 

"  This  is  the  place  his  challenge  call'd  me  to." 

x\ll  this  is  perfect  gibberish,  alike  to  the  reader  and  the 
spectator  of  Mr.  Kinnaird's  play.  Not  a  sy  liable  has  been 
mentioned  about  any  duel,between  Goswin^LuA  Hemskirke^ 
or  any  other  man.  How  then  are  we  to  interpret  *'  this 
day  s 'Venture  f  how  to  construe  the  words  :  *' this  is  the 
place  his  challenge  calVd  me  to  T'  "  Unless  the  reader  pos- 
sess the  gift  of  witchcraft,  all  this  is  unintelligible,  down- 
right nonsense. 

Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  the  work  goes  on  merril}'-. 
Hemskirke,  Gosuin ,  the  boors  and  the  beggars  all  fall  to, 
^^  pell-mell,  higgledy/piggledy"  and  at  last,  when  this  scene 
of  riot  and  confusion  is  put  a  stop  to  by  the  defeat  of  the 
boors.  Clause,  or  Gfrrar J— (call  him  v^^hich  you  please) 
tells  the  rescued  merchant— 
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**  To  vvlipre  conceard  I  heiird  vou  coward  knave 
**  Tutor  his  ruffian  baud   to  thy  undoiii*;." 

This,  it  niMst  Ccindidly  l)e  avowed,  is  a  if?OvSt  happy  and 
dexterous  mode  of  solvins'  diiricuiiies  !  This  is  cutting 
the  Gordian  knot^  with  a  veui^eaiice  ! 

The  lerua.nder  of  the  scene,  with  the  exception  of 
some  discourse  bet  we*  n  Gosmn  and  the  merchants,  with 
Avhom  he  lias  important  (iealinus,  relative  to  tlie  non- 
arrival  of  his  freights,  adiieres  pretty  faitlifully  to  t^e  ori- 
ginal. 

Scrne  III.  is  entirely  due  to  ^Jr.  Kinnaird,  and  it  has 
the  merit  of  exliibiting  in  very  glowing  rolouiS  the 
warmth  of  Ge;/r//fi^e\s- atTection  to  Goswin,  as  aell  as  the 
distracted  state  of  the  mercliant's  niind,  in  consequence 
of  the  heavy  pecuniary  embarrassments  under  which  he 
labours,  and  from  which,  to  all  appearance,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  him  to  extricate  himself.  He  has,  however, 
still  the  conscious  satisfaction  of  knowing  that,  in  the 
midst  of  all  his  misfortunes,  lie  has  no  crime  to  reproach 
himself  with,  and  this  consoling  reflection  gives  him 
strength  and  courage  to  bear  up  against  the  torrent  of  un- 
merited adversity.  This  scene  does  Mr.  Kinnaird  great 
credit. 

Act  IV.  opens  as  in  the  original  play,  and  the  first 
scene  exhibits  curtailment  rather  than  any  material  alte- 
ration. Scene  II.  partakes  much  of  the  same  character, 
only  that,  in  compliance  with  the  depraved  taste  of  the 
town,  asongf  is  lugged  in,  which  might  better  have  been 
omitted,  and  a"  ven  to  Jaculin,  It  is  of  that  harmless 
description  which  defies  criticism,  though  Mr.  Kinnaird 
(to  judge  from  the  note  which  follows  the  Address,) 
saems  to  think  himself  under  great  obligation  for  it  to 
the  author,  J.  C.  Hobhouse,  Esq.  The  interest  of  Scene 
III.  is  considerably  heightened  and  improved  by  the  pre- 
sence oi"  Vandu7ikey  in  the  interview  between  Gamin  and 
his  hard-hearted  creditors.  The  taunts  tiirown  out  by 
this  honest  burgomaster,  on  the  unfeeling  severity  of 
these  worshippers  of  Mammon  towards  Goswin,, 
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they  imagine  him  to  be  insolvent,  and  then  their  base  ser- 
vihty  tind  obsequious  fawiaing,  when  they  find  that  he 
has  recovered  from  the  blow  which  threatened  to  ruin 
him,  and  is  now  able  to  discharge  all  their  demands,  are 
truly  biting,  and  produce  their  full  efiect. 

Scene  IV.  which  constitutes  the  continuation  of  Scene 
IIL  of  the  original  play,  differs  from  the  same,  in  its 
abridged  length,  rather  than  in  any  material  alterations 
and  additions.  Scene  V.  (Scene  IV,  of  the  original)  is 
prefaced  by  the  entrance  of  Gosrmn  with  a  paper  in  his 
hand,  which  it  appears  is  a  letter  from  Clause,  alias 
Gerrard,  enjoining  him,  "  on  the  forfeit  of  his  word,"  to 
give  him  the  meeting  at  his  own  house.  Clause  now 
makes  his  appearance,  and  the  interview  between  him 
and  the  merchant  follows  nearly  the  same  train  as  in 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  A  few  touches,  however,  are 
added  by  Mr.  Kinnaird,  which  are  perfectly  in  unison 
with  the  scene,  and  tend  to  heighten  the  effect  of  Gos- 
irins  mysterious  departure,  at  the  very  moment,  when  all 
the  necessarj''  arrangements  are  made  for  the  celebration 
of  his  marriage  with  Gertrude,  The  concluding  S€ntence 
of  Goswins  speech  ; 

"  I  know  not  why  ; 

"  But  to  obey  this  man  to  me  seems  now 

"  As  payment  of  some  great  rehgious  debt, 

"  Nature  stands  bound  for." 

is,  with  some  trifling  alteration,  very  happily  transposed 
from  the  second  scene  of  the  fifth  act  of  the  original  play, 
Bnd  made  with  great  propriety  to  terminate  the  fourth 
-did  oi  the  Merchant  of  Bruges. 

Act  V.  presents  us  with  little  scope  for  criticism. 
The  march  and  progress,  as  well  as  the  final  denouement, 
lire  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  original.  Only  Ferret  and 
Giukes,  who,  in  the  Bfggars  Busk,  are  two  gentlemen  in 
disguise,  appertaining  to  the  court  and  party  of  Gerrard 
(the  former  Lord  Jrnold  of  Benthuisen ;  the  latter  Lord 
Cosiin)  are  here  introduced  as  legitimate  members  of  the 
mendicant  crew.  The  character  of  the  blunt,  honest,  and 
indignant  Fandunke  is  well   maintained,  and  the  disap- 
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pointmcnt  he  niiinifcsts,  at  what  to  liini  appears  the  uiis- 
takeu  lenity  of  I'loreZy  in  purdoninc^  tlie  truitois  liolfoit 
and  Hemskirket  perfectly  consistent. 

■"  A  noble  prince  ! 

•"  And  yet  I'd  feiLiu  soine  one  were  haiig'd  ! 
Florez,  however,  true  to  the  noble-minded  sentiments, 
and  magnanimity  ofcoaduct,  which  so  strongly  illustrate 
his  character,  disclaims  all  idea  of  vengeaiice,  and  closes 
the  play  with  a  speech,  v/hich  it  would  higldy  honour 
and  become  all  those  august  personages  who  are  invested 
with  sovereign  authority,  to  put  in  practice. 

**  Be  it  our  care  to  prove  utito  t!ie  world 

i*  Our  better  title  o'er  usurped  favour, 

"  In  how  far  we  shall  use  it  for  the  good 

*'  Ev'n  of  the  meanest  subject  in  our  state," 

From  this  succinct  analysis  of  the  play  of  the  Merchant 
of  Bruges,  in  its  altered  form,  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to 
form  an  estimate  of  its  comparative  merit,  with  reference 
to  the  original.  Taken  in  the  aggregate,  Mr.  Kinnaird 
appears  to  us  to  have  rendered  an  acceptable  service  to 
the  lovers  of  legitimate  drama,  in  restoring  to  the  stage 
a  comedy  infinitely  superior,  in  every  essential  requisite 
of  plot,  humour,  and  sprightly  incident,  to  any  of  the 
vile  trash  from  the  manufactory  of  ****  ;  ****;  ****, 
and  Co.  which  to  the  disgrace  of  our  national  stage  have 
so  long  out-raged  all  perception  of  taste,  propriety,  and 
intellectual  beauty. 

Under  this  impression  it  is  with  almost  invincible  re- 
luctance, that  we  suffer  our  eyes  to  glance  on  a  few  oc- 
.casional  defects  and  inadvertencies  of  style,  from  which 
it  is  impossible,  with  candour,  to  exonerate  Mr.  Kinnaird, 
But  too  frequently,  the  laws  of  metre  and  versification 
are  totally  disregarded,  numerous  instances  of  which 
might  easily  be  adduced,  but  that,  as  already  stated,  we 
do  not  wish  to  scrutinize  the  detail  with  too  minute  and 
rigorous  an  eye.  That  we  may  not  howtver  be  accused 
of  forfeiting  the  pledge  we  gave  in  the  commencement  of 
our  present  strictures,  and  of  dealing  in  ipse  dixits,  instead 
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of  proof,    we  shall  instance  two    or    three,    by  way  of 
sample. 

In  the  introductory  scene,  furnished  by  Mr.  Kinnaird 
himself,  page  10,  Higgen  thus  panegyrizes  the  deceased 
mendicant  monarch: 

"  His  was  a  gold  and  silver  reign  ;  he,  tyrant-like" 

What  readej'  of  candour  and  discernment  will  deny, 
that  from  the  construction  of  this  line,  he  expects  to  hear 
of  sundry  acts  of  despotism  and  arbitrary  rule,  conmiit- 
ted  by  the  late  King  of  the  Beggars  ?  How  easily  might 
this  misconception  have  been  obviated!  By  the  following 
slight  alteration, 

"  His  was  a  gold  and  silver  reign — he  never 
"  Did,  like  a  tyrant,  force  away  your  hens, 
*«And  bacon!"  &c. 

Mr.  Kinnaird  would  have  effectually  removed  all  ob- 
jection and  liability  of  mistake. 

Page  15,  affords  a  striking  disregard  of  metre: 
"  Pass  not  these  untruths  on  me." 
Here  the  quantity  requires  that  the  accent  should  fall 
on  the  tirst  syllable  of  the  word  untruths^  which  is  contra- 
ry to  the  accredited  pronunciation.  Had  Mr.  Kinnaird 
been  content  to  copy  the  original,  he  would  not  have  fal- 
len into  this  error.  In  the  Beo^g-ars  Bush  the  line  runs 
thus, 

*'  Pass  not  these  gross  untruths  on  me,*' 
Here  the  metre  is  strictly  just 

In  the  same  page,  a  little  lower  down,  we  read. 
'^By  your  own  followers,  who  being  subcrn'd.'* 

Here  again  the  accent  falls  on  the  wrong  syllable.— 
This  error  might  be  rectified  with  the  greatest 

"  By  your  own  followers,  who  by  you  suborn'd." 
But  we  refrain  from  multiplying  proofs — and  shall 
therefore  content  ourselves  with  one  quotation  more, 
where  the  construction  is  so  extremely  loose  and  vague, 
that  the  reader's  own  sagacity  is  absolutely  put  in  requisi- 
tion, to  supply  and  make  good  the  deficiency.     Expatiat- 
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ingwitli  all  the  waimtli  of  an  impassioned  lover,  on  the 
charms  and  glares  of  his  intended  bride,  Goswin  thus 
addresses  Clause,  page  68, 

'*  She  is  such  a  wonder 

"  For  beauty  and  fair  virtue,  Europe  has  not  " — 

What,  in  the  name  of  goodness  !  is  it  that  Europe  has 
not  ?  The  sense  naturally  leads  us  to  suppose,  that 
Goswiu  must  have  meant,  that  Europe  had  not  her  parallel 
— but  this  meaning  is  not  expressed.  In  the  original 
play  the  passage  is  sufficiently  clear  and  explicit. 

"  O  Clause  ;  she's  such  a  wonder  ! — such  a  mirror 
"  For  beauty  and  fair  virtue,  Europe  has  not." 

But  we  will  not  further  pursue  this  unpleasant  theme 
of  animadversion  and  enquiry. 

Prefixed  to  the  Merchant  of  Bruges  is  a  very  vapid 
address^  (why  iiot  call  it  prologue?)  possessing  the  triple 
character  of  fio/w^fls^,  namhy-pamhy ,  and  nonseme.  One 
moment  it  descends  to  the  level  of  the  veriest  prose,  and 
then  again  towers  into  the  regions  of  rhodomontade,  till 
it  utterly  loses  sight  of  common  sense.  After  a  great 
deal  of  high-flown  rant,  in  which  the  author  vaunts  much 
of  the  yoke  of  our  master-speech,  and  compliments  our 
sages  and  our  poets— suddenly  he  changes  from  the  first 
to  the  second  person  plural,  and  predicts  that  your  wide 
dominion  will  last  to  the  **  farthest  age,  the  latest  hour," 
in  "  Shakspeare's  power."  To  whom  is  the  author  on 
this  occasion  addressing  himself  ? 

We  next  meet  with  some  truly  chaste  and  classical 
Thymes,  which  might,  without  derogation  or  fear  of  shame, 
be  placed  in  the  scale  of  comparison  with  the  verses, 
which  but  this  very  day  were  handed  to  us  of  the  Morn-' 
ing  Bell-ringer  and  Stteple-keeper  of  St.  Dunstan's  church, 

-= >=.__,<«  This  living  organ  of  the  age 

*'  Demands  your  care,  demands  your  patronage  /" 
**  Your  patronage,  since  Wisdom's  accent  falls 
"  Lifeless,  that  echoes  but  to  silent  walls." 

These  lines  might  easily  be  improved,  and  rendered  at 
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once  correct  and  intelligible,  by  the  following  slight  alte- 
ration. 

' '-'- '^  Since  Wisdom's  accent  falls 

^^  Lifeless,  if  echoed  but  to  silent  walls.'' 

In  the  following  couplet  Thalia,  the  comic  Muse, 
seems  to  have  taken  a  trip  to  sea,  and  makes  a  trial  of  her 
nautical  skill  on  diip-hourd. 

*'  In  vain  Thalia,  at  her  idle  helm 

"  Rules  undisputed  " 

In  all  probability,  the  author  bad  in  his  "  mind's  eye^' 
the  late  theatrical  exhibition  produced  at  Coven t-Garden, 
and  very  poeticall}^  places  Thalia  at  the  helm  of  the  large 
unwieldy  vessel,  brought  forward  in  the  concluding  scene 
of  themelo-drania  of  Jean  du  Bart. 

Now  comes  the  very  climax  of  poetic  ju&tice  and  con- 
sistency 1  In  the  address  or  prologue  to  the  Merchant  of 
Bruges,  the  author  takes  occasion  to  eulogize  almost  all 
the  dramatic  v^riters  of  the  British  stage,  who  possess 
any  claim  to  celebrity,  particularly  those  of  ancient  date. 
But  by  a  singular  oversight  the  name  of  Beaumont,  one 
of  thejoint  writers  of  the  drama,  of  which  Mr.  Kinnaird's 
play  professes  to  be  merely  an  alteration,  is  not  so  much 
as  mentioned  I  This  prosing  address  is  most  prosingly 
recited  by  Mr.  Pope. 

The  epilogue,  by  the  same  pen,  is  chiefly  distinguished 
for  a  certain  degree  of  flippancy,  which,  in  the  charac- 
teristic pert,  and  flippant  delivery  of  Mr.  Harley,  tells 
tolerably  well,  and  at  all  events  has  this  advantage  over 
the  prologue,  that  it  not  only  does  not  appear  tedious, 
but  even  causes  our  muscles  to  relax  into  a  smile.  The 
author  of  the  address  and  epilogue,  we  are  informed  by 
Mr.Kinnaird,is  J.  C.  Hobhouse,  Esq.  a  gentleman  known 
in  the  literary  world,  by  bis  Travels  in  Albania.  But  if 
he  has  reaped  no  other  fruit  from  his  peregrinations  than 
what  beseems  to  have  culled  from  the  Parnassian  Mount, 
and  the  Muses*  Well,  we  are  sorr}^  to  observe,  tha^  he 
appears  to  have  travelled  to  very  iiule  purpose* 
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DRURY  LANE. 

A  spirit  of  rivalship  and  competition,  mtiiiiiesting  itbclf  In 
the  production  of  novelties,  seem  to  prevail  between  tlie  two 
theatres  of  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden,  from  which  the 
public  may  confidently  look  forward,  if  not  to  much  actual  and 
genuine  improvement,  at  least  to  much  variety  of  entertain* 
ment.  At  Drury  Lane,  Tobin's  sprightly  comedy  of  the  Honey 
Moon  furnished  an  opportunity  on  Tuesday,  December  5tb,  of 
exhibiting  Mr.  Keaii  in  a  new  character,  that  of  the  Duke 
Aranza.  The  original  representative  of  this  part  is  Mr.  Ellis- 
ton,  and  this  gentleman's  excellence  in  the  delineation  of  it, 
will  not  easily  be  questioned  by  any  competent  judge  of 
theatrical  merit.  To  say  that  he  is  far  superior  in  this  charac- 
ter to  Mr.  Kean,  is  certainly  not  dealing  in  exaggeration.  Our 
opinion  of  Mr.  Kean's  talent  for  genteel  comedy  ill  accords  with 
the  extravagant  encomiums,  which  it  is  now  become  the  fashion 
and,  (if  we  may  be  allowed  the  phrase)  the  "  order  of  the  day^'* 
to  lavish  upon  every  performance  of  this  modern  idol  of  the 
stag«.  We  will  not  so  far  run  into  the  opposite  extreme  as  to 
countenance,  much  less  adopt  the  severe  animadversions  w^ 
have  heard  passed  upon  his  attempts  in  this  line,  and  io  which 
he  is  represented  as  the  "  Caliban  of  genteel  Comedy  /"  But 
we  certainly  cannot  in  candour  disguise,  that  the  whole  of  hi* 
style  and  manner  exhibits  a  strong  and  marked  contrast  to  the 
character  he  personates.  The  Duke  in  the  Honey  Moon,  is  a 
polished  gentleman  ;  in  Mr.  Kean's  representation,  he  is  a  coarse, 
ferocious,  ungraceful,  unmannerly  brute.  He  is  Richard  the 
Third,  under  a  different  name,  and  in  different  circumstances. 
The  only  part  in  which  he  pleased  us  was  in  the  dance. 

Oxberry's  Lampedo  is  irresistibly  ludicrous — the  same  may- 
be said  of  Mr.  Knight's  Lopez,  But  why  the  part  of  Jacques 
should  be  assigned  to  Mr.  Penley,  whilst  the  company  boasts 
an  actor  like  Munden,  we  must  candidly  confess  ourselves  at  a 
loss  to  account  for.  Mrs.  Davidson  sustained  the  character  of 
the  haughty  and  ambitious  Juliana  with  much  appropriate 
spirit  and  effect.  Miss  Kelly  appears  to  great  advantage  in  the 
sprightly  part  of  Volante. 

Thursday,  December  7th — King  Richard  the  Third — My 
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Spouse  and  /,- — A  new  Musical  Farce,  in  two  acts,  under  the 
latter  title,  was, this  evening  performed,  for  the  first  time.  It  is 
the  production  of  Mr.  Charles  Dibdin,  brother  to  the  manager 
—Its  plot  has  been  so  amply  detailed  in  all  the  public  prints, 
that  scarcely  any  reader,  whose  attention  is  directed  to  theatri- 
cals, can  be  supposed  to  be  a  stranger  to  its  pretensions.  Suf- 
fice it  therefore  to  observe,  that  the  farce  of  Mi/  Spouse  and  I 
abounds  in  bustle  and  in  incident,  a  circumstance  which,  inde- 
pendent of  its  musical  attractions,  sufficiently  accounts  for  the 
favorable  reception  it  has  experienced.  Barley's  Frisk,  and  Ox- 
berry's  Paddock,  deservedly  rank  amongst  its  principal  recom- 
mendations, and  Miss  Kelly's  Harriet ,  under  the  assumed  name 
Gi  Harry,  in  male  attire,  greatly  contributed  by  her  excellent 
performance  to  the  success  of  the  piece. 

Thursday,  December  14th. — The  Merchant  of  Bruges;  or 
Beggar^ s  Bush. — Mi/  Spouse  and  I.  To  the  Honorable  Douglas 
Kmnaird,  of  the  new  administration  of  the  theatre,  the  public 
is  indebted  for  the  reproduction,  with  such  alteration  as  the 
altered  taste  and  manners  of  the  times  rendered  indispensable, 
of  one  of  the  best  and  sprightliest  comedies  of  the  old  school — = 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  admirable  drama  of  the  Beggar's 
Bush.  Having  entered  into  such  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
claims  of  this  play,  in  our  Literary  Review,  it  becomes  tetally 
superfluous  to  canvass  its  inherent  claims,  in  the  present  in- 
stance. We  shall  therefore  only  briefly  observe,  that  the 
Merchant  of  Bruges,  in  our  humble  estimation,  furnishes  an 
additional  proof  of  Mr.  Kean's  total  incompetency  and  unfitness 
for  the  walk  of  genteel  and  sentimental  comedy.  His  Goswin 
(like  his  Duke,  in  the  Honey-Moon,)  is  the  very  reverse  of  the 
character  he  pretends  to  delineate.  It  is  absolutely  Richard 
the  Third,  making  the  necessary  allowance  for  the  dif- 
ferent circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed,  and  the  different 
garb  in  which  he  makes  his  appearance*  He  has  not  the  re- 
motest idea  of  grace  or  polished  action. 
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COVENT  GARDEN, 

Moiidaj',    November   27th—"    Whars   a  Man  of  Fashion  ?'' 
Ci/mon—T\ie  ne.v  comic    piece,  in   two  acts,    [nodurecl    under 
the  former  title,  for  the   first   time  this    evening,   is  from   the 
prolific    pen  of  Mr.  Reynolds.     This  to  the  theatrical   reader 
will  be  sufficient  information,  and  will  at  once  furnish  him  with 
a  competent  clue  to  appreciate   its   merits.     Like   all  the  pro- 
ductions of  this  writer,  it  abounds  in  extr:iva<rance,  in  forced 
and  unnatural  incidents,  and  a  most  perverse  and  heterogeneous 
jumble  of  discordant  interests,  and  irreconcileable  incongruity 
of  character.     A  dotard  of  an   vmcle   leaves   a   fortune  of  tifty 
thousand  pounds  to  his  niece  Emily,  (Miss  Matthews,)  on  con- 
dition that  within  a  twelvemonth  she  shall  espouse  a  husband, 
and  that  husband,  be  it  well  understood,  to  be  a  man  of  fashion, 
A  designing  woman,  Mrs.  Straightlace,  to  whom  Emily's  fortune 
is  to  revert,  in  case  she  suffers  the  twelvemonth  to  elapse,  with- 
out taking  to  herself  a  fashionable  husband,  forms   the  project, 
m  concert  with  a  knavish  lawyer,  to    put  it  out   of  this  youn^ 
lady's  power  to  comply  with  the  injunctions  of  her  uncle's  will. 
For  this  purpose,  she  keeps  Emihj  in  a  state  of  seclusion — but 
a  certain   ci-devant  beau    and  admirer  of  this   self-same  Mrs, 
Straightlace,  an  Admiral  Project^,   drops,  as  it  were,  from  the 
moon,  delivers  Emily  from  her  confinement ;  and  veiy  gallant- 
ly accompanies  her  to  the  neighbouring  town  .     Here  she  forms 
acquaintance  with  young  Project,  nephew   to  the  admiral,  a 
gay  lively  spark,  who  is  made  to  affect  the  man  of  fashioa,  and 
at  length,  according  to  the  regular  course  and  routine  of  dra- 
mas of  this  description,  espouses  the  heness.  Such  are  the  crude 
and  multifarious  ingredients  of  a   drama,   which   in  the  short 
compass  of  two  acts — thanks  to  the  dashing  Muse  of  Mr.  Re}^- 
nolds ! — ^are  made  to  amalgamate  and  harmonize   with  each 
other,  although  in    the  eye  of  plain  common-sense,  they  have 
not  the  remotest  consanguinity  or  assimilation.     In  the  present 
day,  it  is  w^ith  the  drama  as  with  religion — the  more  preposter- 
ous and  absolutely  insane  the  doctrines  you  broach,    the  more 
may  you  reckon  upon  followers,  admirers,  and    converts.     Mr. 
Reynolds,  to  his  no  small  personal  gain  and  advantage,  has  had 
but  too  many  opportunities  of   experimental  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  this  remark. 

Saturday,  December  2d.— TAf    Orphan —TV hat's  a   Man  of 
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Fashion  f — Otway's  truly  moving,  though  at  the  same  time  it 
cannot  be  disguised,  licentious  tragedy  of  the  Orphan^  or  the 
Unhappy  Marriage,  brought  forward  this  evening  Miss  O'Neill 
in  tha  character  of  Mouimia.  To  enlarge  upon  the  excellency 
of  her  performance,  in  this  part,  would  only  be  to  ring  the 
changes  on  a  topic,  which  has  been  so  frequently  discussed  and 
so  universally  admitted.  Her  delineation  of  the  character  was 
exquisite.  The  play  itself  has  undergone  cousiderable  altera- 
tions, suggested  by  the  more  chastened  taste  of  the  present 
day;  but  still  it  remains  highly  objectionable,  in  a  moral  light. 
Mr.  Young's  Chamont  was  a  highly  spirited  performance 
—  Castillo  found  a  representative  in  Mr.  C.  Kemble,  and 
Polydore,  in  Mr.  Conway.  Of  the  latter  we  shall  say  nothing; 
of  the  former  justice  compels  us  to  observe,  that  it  was  greatly 
over-charged. 

Thursday,  December  12th.  Srdiles  and  Tears ;  or,  the  Wi- 
dow''s  Stratagem.  A  rare  jumble  of  discordant  heterogeneous 
matter  worked  up  into  a  five  act  comedy,  in  which  maniacs 
and  deluded  damsels — gay  seducers  and  credulous  maids ; 
crafty  widows  and  amorous  gentlemen — in  a  word,  in  which 
the  most  opposite  contrarieties  in  nature  are  blended  and  mixed 
together.  Here  we  are  presented  with  a  double  plot,  the  Tears 
yre  furnished  by  the  seduced  daughter  and  her  insane  father ; 
the  Smites  by  the  buxom  widow  and  her  antagonist  in  a  law  suit. 
The  repentant  rtike  marries  the  girl  he  has  seduced — the  fa- 
ther recovers  his  senses ;  the  widow  espouses  the  man  with 
whom  she  has  been  at  law,  and  all  is  supposed  to  end  very  com- 
fortably and  to  mutual  satisfaction. 

The  circumstance  which  principally  renders  this  play  enti- 
tled to  notice  i»,  the  return  of  Mrs,  C.  Kemble  to  the  metropoli- 
tan stage,  from  which  she  has  been  so  long  a.  regretted  absentee, 
and  of  ^Thich  she  is  such  a  distinsuished  ornament. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity,  to  request  our  oblig- 
ing contributors  to  the  work,  to  be  more  early  in  forwarding 
tHeir  communications.  All  articles  intended  for  insertion  in 
the  Scourge,  ought  to  be  sent,  at  the  latest,  by  the  15th  ©f 
the  month. 

We  are  much  obliged  to  Simplex  for  the  renewal  of  his 
correspondence,  which  we  hope  will  not  experience  such  a 
long  interval  of  suspension,  as  has  elapsed  between  his  pre- 
sent and  his  former  communications. 

Cadmus  will  please  to  accept  of  our  best  thanks  for  the  pre- 
ference he  has  shown  to  our  miscellany,  in  making  the  SCOURGE 
the  vehicle  of  his  admirable  and  instructive  Letter  to  the  Lord 
Mat/or.  We  shall  feel  ourselves  highly  indebted  by  his  future 
favours. 

We  shall  always  feel  happy  in  being  honoured  with  the  bold 
and  manly  strictures  of  Lysimachus. 

Dr.  Busby's  Rod  in  Pickle  will  not  answer  the  purposes  of 
the  Scourge. 

Censorinusis  under  consideration. 


THE 

SCOURGE. 


FEBRUARY  1st,  1816, 


SPICILEGIUM ; 

OR, 

Odds  and  Ends,  for  the  Month  of  February,  1816. 
BiscL'iT  versus  gingerbread. 

"  Is  it  peace,  or  is  it  not? — Such  is  literatim  and  veria-^ 
tim  the  question,  propounded  the  other  day  to  a  worthy 
city  Alderman  and  Baronet,  on  the  Royal  Exchange. 
"  Peace,  to  be  sure;  a  glorious  peace,  zoith  all  the  world,  and 
France,  to  boot  /" — replied  Sir  William.  "  And  do  you 
not  grieve  at  that  ?" — retorted  the  other.  "  Will  not  the 
profits  of  your  biscuit-baking  for  the  navy,  and  your  other 
contracts  with  government,  suffer  a  material  defalcation 
by  this  self-same  glorious  peace,  not  only  with  all  the 
world,  but  even  with  France,  to  boot?"  Sir  William  ap- 
peared not  more  nettled  than  non-plussd  by  this  uncour- 
teous  question.  After  biting  his  thumbs  and  scratching 
his  head,  by  way  of  recalling  his  scattered  thoughts,  he 
thus  retorted  upon  the  officious  enquirer:  Why  look  you. 
Sir,  I  am,  as  every  body  knows^  an  independent  merchant, 
and  contractor  for  government.  I  love  business  to  my 
heart,  and  endeavour  to  turn  an  honest  penny  wherever 
I  can.  But  still  I  am  a  sincere  friend  to  peace — I  am  even 
notorious  for  my  pacific^  sentiments,  and  my  famous  toast 
of:  A  speedy  peace  and  soon  T  together  with  that  of 
*' a  lasting  peace,  and  may  it  be  permanent  T  will  long  be 
recorded  with  merited  admiration  in  the  annals  of  this 
great  metropolis.  Yes,  peace  is  my  motto,  because  it  thus 
seemeth  good  to  our  most  gracious  Prince  Regent, 
-whom  Heaven  preserve! — as  well  as  to  those,  to  whom 
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he  entrusts  the  management  aud  direction  of  the  vessel 
of  the  state." 

"  But  will  you  not  eventually  be  a  loser,  Sir  William, 
by  the  peace  ?" — replied^the  other — *'  I  always  understood, 
that  war  was  the  contractor's  sun-shine ;  the  season  for 
him  to  make  hay,  and  fatten  on  the  wants  of  the  state. 
How  will  your  biscuit-baking  come  on  and  thrive,  now 
that  one  half  of  the  British  navy  is  laid  up  in  ordinary, 
and  their  respective  crews  discharged  ?"  This  question 
not  a  little  puzzled  Sir  William.  The  worthy  Alderman, 
however,  soon  recovered  from  his  momentary  surprize, 
"  Sir," — he  exclaimed—"  let  me  tell  you,  that  I  am  a  man 
who  never  loses  sight  of  contingencies — ■!  always  keep 
two  strings  to  my  bow.  If  I  have  not  sufficient  employ- 
ment, as  biscuit-baker ,  I  v^^ill  even  turn  manufacturer  of 
ginger-bread.  Not  a  man  in  the  kingdom  can  match  me 
at  ginger-bread r^ 

"  That  I  deny,"— exclaimed  a  rough  voice,  close  to  the 
worthy  Baronet.  Sir  William  looked  around  him  with 
an  almost  equal  mixture  of  surprize  and  indignation.  It 
vi^ould  require  the  pencil  of  a  Hogarth  to  depict  the 
expression  of  his  countenance,  his  whole  manner  and 
attitude,  as  his  eye  at  length  caught  the  person,  by  whom 
this  ungracious  speech  was  uttered.  The  worthy  Alder- 
man, as  every  one  who  has  the  honour  of  his  acquaint- 
ance full  well  knoweth,  is  himself  of  tolerably  uncouth 
and  striking  proportions.  He  has  a  face,  which  voucheth 
for  the  quality  of  his  wiqe  ;  his  nose,  if  not  absolutely  an 
importation  from  the  promontory  of  noses,  (whereof  ho- 
norable mention  is  made  in  Tristram  Shandy)  is  evidently 
of  volcanic  origin  ;  his  belly  is  of  protuberant  form,  and 
may  be  likened  unto' ^  well  stuffed  bags  of  wheat  or  of  flour  ;" 
His  abdomen  over-haugeth,  and  performs  the  service  of  a 
veil  unto  the  parts  situated  beneath  the  epigastrum;  and 
his  legs  and  thighs  astonish  by  their  apparent  dispropor- 
tion, as  pillars,  to  the  sustentation  of  so  over-grown  and 
ponderous  an  edifice. 
What  then  must  have  been  the  worthy  alderman's  asto- 
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nishment  to  behoUl,  in  the  person  of  his  gain-sayer,  fea- 
tures still  more  awful  ami  |)ortcntous  than  his  own  !  pro- 
portions still  more  striking  and  extraordinary  I  A  i^iose 
to  which  even  Sir  William's  own  fire-brand  must  yield 
the  palm  of  electric  charge  !  two  protruding  cheeks  glow- 
ing with  vivid  llame,  and  in  shape  and  colour  like  unto 
live  coals  destined  to  prepare  and  furnish  *'  ripe  Iriuh 
fruir  to  the  frequenters  of  the  Bear  and  Ragged  Staff  / 
Sir  William  recoiled  with  involuntary  horror.  x\t  length, 
recollecting  that  he  was  a  baronet,  an  alderman,  and  a 
magistrate  to  boot,  he  mustered  up  sufficient  courage  to 
face  his  antagonist,  and  without  further  ceremony  de- 
manded to  know  who  and  what  he  was  ? 

"  I  be's  the  cheap  baker  of  Shire-lane,"  replied  the  re- 
doutable  figure,  to  whom  Sir  William  addressed  the  fore- 
going speech — ''  my  name  is  Allpress — I'se  come  all 
*'  the  way  from  St.  Ive's  to  bake  cheap  bread  for  you 
"  Londoners.  Now,  my  old  friend,  what  do  you  stand 
"  staring  at  ?  Is  it  my  cheeks,  my  Lilliputian  partner, 
"  or  my  Brobdignag  journeyman  that  frightens  you  }-rr; 
"  I  carries  my  partner,  if  it  be  bad  weather,  in  my  pocket ! 
"  And  now  pray,  if  I  may  be  so  bold.  Who  and  uhat  may 
''  you  be  ?" 

"That  you  shall  soon  know,"  briskly  retorted  the  worr 
thy  alderman — "  Shire-lane  is  near  Temple  Bar — Tem- 
"  pie  Bar  is  in  the  city — ergo  you  are  under  the  jurisdic- 
"  tion  of  the  city,  of  which  I  was  once  Lord  Mayor. 
*'I  shall  call  at  Shire-lane  tomorrow."  "  Till  then  fare- 
well," growled  the  cheap  baker  of  Shire-lane. 

Punctual  to  his  appointment,  Sir  William  did  not  for- 
get to  pay  a  visit  to  his  formidable  rival.  The  cheap  ba* 
ker  was  on  the  look  out,  and  met  the  worthy  Alderman 
at  the  door,  with  his  partner  B — ch — o,  in  his  pocket,  and 
attended  by  his  sturdy  journeyman  Constable^  weighing 
only  nineteen  stone  odd  !  The  interview  was  not  of  long 
duration — Sir  William  boiled  with  rage  at  being  accost- 
ed in  the  following  terms,  on  the  subject  of  ginger-bread 
baking :  "  I  tells  you  what.  Sir  William ;  you  may  uu- 
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"  derstand  very  well  baking  and  brewing  for  the  navy, 
**  and  other  matters  of  the  like  nature  ;  but  as  to  making 
**  ginger 'bread,  why  you  knows  nothing  at  all  about  it. 
"  I  and  my  man  Constable,  we  challenges  all  London  to 
"  make  such  ginger-bread  as  we  makes.''  *'  That's  true,  by 
jingo  !'*  exclaimed  little  B — ch— o,  thrusting  forth  his 
head  out  of  Allpress's  pocket.  Sir  William  vowed  ven- 
geance, talked  m.uch  of  the  power  of  city-magistrates, 
but  the  cheap  baker  soon  silenced  him,  by  observing  that 
though  Shire-lane  was  close  to  Temple  Bar,  and  though 
Temple  Bar  was  in  the<:ity,  yet  Shire-lane  was  not.  At 
this  discovery.  Sir  William  walked  off,  vexed,  disconcert- 
ed and  discomfited. 


THEATRICAL    INTELLIGENCE. 

It  affords  us  unspeakable  pleasure  to  learn,  that  such  is 
the  attraction  of  Mr.  Kean's   admirable  performance  of 
Sir  Giles  Over-reach,  in  Massinger's  revived  comedy  of  a 
New   Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  that  the  receipts  of  the 
house  each  successive  time  that  Mr.  Kean  has  appeared 
in  this  part,  have  averaged  from  six  hundred  and  seventy 
to  seven  hundred  pounds  per  night.     The  present  admi- 
nistration of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  have  evinced  much 
judgment  in  their  choice  of  the  plays  represented  at  this 
house,  and  the  property  under  their  able  management, 
promises  to  indemnify  the  subscribers  amply  for  the  ad- 
vances they  have  made.     The  success  which  has  crown- 
ed their  labours,  on  the  one  hand,  added  to  the  sage  sys- 
tem of  economy  adopted   by  the  new  administration  on 
the  other,  cannot  fail  to  place  the  concerns  of  this  natio- 
nal establishment  on  a  sure  and  prosperous  footing.     In 
a  word,  in  the  Sir  Giles  Over-reach  of  Mr.  Kean,  the 
Theatre  may  literally  be  said  to  have  found  out  a  'Neze 
Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts. 

CHURCH    PREFERMENT. 

The  lectureship  of    Christ  Church,  Newgate-street, 
being  about  to  become  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  the 
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Rev.  Mr.  C ,  arnonn-  other  candidates  for  this  place 

we  notice  the  name  of  the  Hon.  Augnstus  B ,  bro- 
ther   to  Lord   B .      This   honourable  and   reverend 

ecclesiastic  is  well  known  to  the  fashionable  world  as  a 
finished  scholar,  gentleman,  and  divine,  lie  is  shortly 
expected  to  preach  liis  probationar}'  sermon  for  the  lec- 
tureship of  the  aforesaid  church.  Of  his  ultimate  suc- 
cess we  entertain  tlie  most  sanguine  hopes,  from  his  long 
and  strict  habits  of  intimacy  with  the  butcliers  of  New- 
gate-n-iaiket,  on  whose  unanimous  support  he  may  con- 
fidently rely.  To  all  the  rare  and  eminent  qualities 
essential  to  the  clerical  character,  such  as  profound 
learning,  extensive  reading,  purity  of  morals,  exemplary 
piety,  and  unblemished  conduct,  the  Hon.  Augustus 
B — —  unites  all  the  accomplishments  of  refined  life, 
which  enter  into  the  character  of  the  finished  gentleman. 
He  is  perpetual  president  of  the  Sing  Song  Society,  esta- 
blished at  the  Cat  and  Salutation^  Newgate-street,  who 
hold  their  weekly  meetings  at  the  above  house  every 
Wednesday,  on  which  occasion  the  honourable  divine, 
who  is  a  distinguished  musical  amateur,  fills  the  chair 
with  a  degree  of  dignity  and  ease  peculiar  to  himself. 
Let  us  hope  then,  for  the  honour  of  the  cloth,  and  the 
edification  of  the  market,  that  this  worthy  candidate  for 
the  lectureship  of  Christ  Church  may  succeed  in  his  lau- 
dable enterprize. 


ABUSE  OF  THE  PRESS  ; 

OR, 

Advice  to  young  Beginners. 

If  you  find  your  trade  falling  off,  your  customers  for- 
saking you,  and  your  whole  concern  going  fast  down  hill, 
the  most  natural  expedient  that  presents  itself  is  bank' 
Tuptcy. 

This,  however,  is  a  remedy  which  does  not  suit  all 
persons  and  cases.     Therefore,  \i  bankruptcy  will  not  an- 
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swer  your  purpose,  have  recourse  to  the  following  ex- 
pedient, which,  upon  a  very  moderate  calculation  will 
be  found  infallible  in  nine  cases  out  of  teti. 

Set  up  patriot — abuse  government,  rail  at  ministers, 
and  above  all — libel  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  country. 
This  mode  of  proceeding,  if  well  followed  up,  will  secure 
you  a  lodging  in  Newgate,  or  some  other  convenient 
gaol. 

When  in  Newgate,  continue  publishing  libel  upon 
libel,  till  you  succeed  in  obtaining  a  prolongation  of  the 
term  of  your  imprisonment.  All  this  time,  your  news- 
paper will  not  only  be  going  on,  but  will  rise  in  repute. 
You  can  represent  yourself  as  a  persecuted  pat  riot ,  as  the 
martyr  of  liberty,  throw  yourself  upon  the  country,  at 
the  same  time  throwing  out  broad  hints,  what  losses,  in- 
dependent of  bodily  restraint,  you  have  incurred  by  your 
zeal  for  the  constitution,  by  your  attachment  to  Magna 
Charta,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  When  you  have  thus 
prepared  the  public  mind  to  active  pity  and  relief,  in  the 
effecting  of  which  you  must  redouble  your  zeal,  in  pro« 
portion  as  the  period  of  your  enlargement  approaches, 
then  make  your  triumphal  egress  out  of  prison. 

This  done,  appear  in  forma  pauperis,  and  get  some 
staunch  and  trusty  friend  to  convoke  a  meeting  of  the 
Patrons  of  the  liberty  of  the  Press,  to  take  into  considera- 
tion your  hard  case,  and  propose  a  subscription,  by  way 
of  indemnifying  you  for  your  mighty  and  serious  losses. 

By  this  means  you  may  in  a  few  weeks  realize,  as  a 
certain  emancipated  patriot  has  lately  done,  a  snug  thou- 
sand pounds,  with  which  you  may  carry  on  business  mer- 
rily the  remainder  of  your  days,         * 

Probatum  est, — D l  L— — l. 
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PRICE  OF    POIlTEi?. 

Really,  and  in  sober  verity,  there  is  no  end  to  grum- 
bling. There  exists  in  this  country  (as,  alas  I  is  but  too 
much  the  case  every  where)  a  certain  class  of  persons 
who  cannot  bear  to  be  happy.  Hence  they  are  eternally 
launching  out  into  invectives  and  diatribes  against  the 
government,  and  make  it  their  sole  occupation  and  de- 
light, to  discover,  as  they  call  it,  and  rail  against  pre- 
tended grievances  and  abuses. 

Amongst  other  fertile  topics  of  complaint,  the  bever- 
age, generally  known  by  the  name  of  porter,  furnishes 
them  with  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  murmur.  Not  dul}'- 
considering  that  porter,  ipso  facto,  is  an  article  of  down- 
right luxury,  they  affect  to  grumble  at  the  paltry  reduction 
made  in  the  price  of  this  liquor,  compared  with  the  re- 
duced value  of  its  different  ingredients.  Are  these  grum- 
blers, then,  not  aware  that  porter  is  a  luxury,  enjoyed,  it  is 
true,  heretofore  by  the  working  class  of  people,  but  to 
which  they  cannot  be  allowed  any  inherent  claim  or  right  ? 
Does  nature  not  furnish  in  abundance,  that  excellent 
beverage,  called  water  from  the  crystal  stream,  for  the 
use  of  these  hardy  beings,  designed  by  nature,  to  toil  like 
beasts  of  burden  ?  But  they  must  indulge  themselves  in 
luxury!  they  must  inebriate  themselves  with  fermented 
liquors !  they  must  swallow  down  copious  draughts  of 
porter,  forsooth  ! — Drinking,  not  for  the  purpose  of  satis- 
fying the  cravings  f  nature  (for  which  water  is  amply 
sufficient)  but,  bj^  ay  of  indulgence,  is  solely  intended 
for  their  betters,  for  the  pampered  sons  of  opulence,  who 
do  no  work,  but  sit  at  their  ease.  The  poor,  on  the  other 
hand,  are,  or  ought  to  be,  from  their  very  infancy,  inured 
to  labour,  to  hardships,  and  fatigue.  If  they  have  pass- 
ed  a  day  of  extraordinary  toil  and  difficulty,  let  them 
content  themselves  with  the  following  restorative ;  viz. 

VOL.  XI.  N 
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Take  a  wine  glass  of  gin,  well  tempered,  and  made  to 
taste  hot  and  strong,  with  a  small  qua-ntity  of  the  genuine 
spirit,  and  a  proportionate  addition  of  opium,  pepper, 
and  sachariim  saturni.  Pour  this  into  half  a  pint  of  clear 
TPater,  and  for  the  moderate  price  of  sixpence,  yon  will 
have  wherewithal!  wonderfully  to  recruit  your  exhausted 
strength  and  spirits.     Probatum  est. — Galen. 

PEARLS. 

Many  people  are  still  apt  to  entertain  the  coarse  and 
vulgar  opinion,  that  pearls  are  a  natural  pioduction.  A\\ 
such  people  therefore  would  do  well  to  correct  their 
error,  by  due  attention  to  the  following  advertisement. 
*'  Pearls  sold,  cleaned,  and  strung  by  the  real  mami^ 
facturer  r  After  this  plain  and  candid  exposition  of 
facts,  can  it  be  longer  a  matter  of  doubt,  that  the  pearls 

in  question,  sold,  cleaned,    and  strung  by  Mr. of 

Q- — n  square,  are  actually   md  bona  fide  an  higeni- 

ous  composition  ? 

SITUATION    WANTED. 

A  young  man,  out  of  place,  wishes  much  to  make 
himself  useful  in  brushing,  cleaning,  and  otherwise  re» 
forming  St.  Stephen's  chapel.  He  has  distinguished  him^ 
self  some  years  ago,  as  confidential  servant  to  a  Great 
Man,  and  has  been  entrusted  with  \exy  considerable 
sums  of  money.  He  is  well  acquainted  with  finance,  and 
could  on  every  paramount;  occasion  make  his  talents 
■useful  to  his  employers,  particularly  as  a  dancing-master^ 
the  advertizer  being  eminently  skilful  in  the  art  of 
changing  sides,  of  cutting,  and  of  making  his  es:its  and  his 
entrances.  He  can  likewise  go  through  the  most  intri- 
cate mazes,  with  perfect  assurance,  and  is  a  thorough 
master  of  the  Scotch  Fli^ig,  and  the  German  Waltz, 
Please  to  direct  by  letter,  post  paid,  to  Mr.  Brass,  Upper 
B-  ■"  ■  r  Street,  P- — n  Square. 

TO    THE    PAIR    SEX. 

It  is  with  inexpressible  satisfaction  we  have  the  honour 
of  announcing  to  the  ladies,  that  Monsieur  Trompeiir, 
Friseur  to  the  Marchioness  Je  la  Chauve^  has  just  import- 
ed into  this  country  a  considerable  quantity  of  braids  of 
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hair,  of  various  colours,  and  calculated  to  suit  all  com- 
plexions, cut  from  the  liearls  of  the  French  soldiers,  who 
fell  in  the  ever-memorable  ^ftatj  of  Waterloo.  He 
avails  himself  of  the  same  opportunity  to  apprize  all  those 
laJies,  of  Ton  and  Fashion,  who  rise  superior  to  vulgar 
prejudice,  and'  nobly  get  the  better  of  ridiculous  anti- 
pathies, that  he  has  lately  at  great  ex  pence  purchased 
some  very  line  long  hair,  formerly  appertaining  to,  and 
growing  on  the  heads  of  certain  executed  felons  and 
murderers,  v;ho  made  thth  exit,  secnridant  artem,  at  th- 
New-drop  I 

ECLIPSE    OP    THE    SUN. 

People  there  may  be,  who  are  foolish  enough  to 
imagine,  that  the  Ijlclipse  of  the  Sun  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Prince's  Russian  Oil,  for  the  hair — Why  then  should 
I  mention  them  together?  For  this  very  natural,  plain 
and  obvious  reason.  The  sun  may  be  not  only  partially 
but  totally  eclipsed ;  the  stars  may  drop  from  the  fir- 
mament— ^nay.  Nature  herself  may  *'  sink  in  years  /"  but 
Prince's  Russian  Oil  for  the  hair  will  last  for  ever'.!! 
It  w^ill  impart  eternal  youth  and  bloom  to  the  most  aged 
and  decrepid  ! !  I  And  forasmuch  as  it  is  a  known  and 
accredited  fact,  that  sudden  death  would  never  happen,  if 
society  would  but  he  prevailed  upon  to  anoint  their 
heads  and  bodies  with  Jonathan's  unrivalled  specific,  are 
not  all  those  persons,  who,  through  neglect  of  employing 
Prince's  Oil,  perish  by  sudden  death,  are  they  not — we 


*The  word  fray  reminds  us  of  Mr.  Walter  Scott's  sublime 
and  truly  matchless  poem,  on  this  decisive  battle.  A  very 
laconic  and  spirited  epigram,  on  this  delectable  performance, 
appeared  not  many  days  ago  in  the  Morning  Herald,  Its 
pithiness,  as  well  as  its  conciseness,  irresistibly  tempt  us  to 
communicate  it  to  our  readers.  The  author  of  this  jeux  d'- 
esprit,  in  allusion  to  the  sum  he  paid  for  the  publication,  te 
wit,  five  shillings,  alias  a  crown,  observes, 

"  Nap  and  myself  the  same  mischance  may  rue, 
^'  We  both  have  lost  a  crown,  by  Waterloo  l" 
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say — in  the  eye  of  reason,  guilty  of  suicide?  are  they  not 
justly  amenable  to  the  punishments  ordained  against 
those,  whom  a  jury  returns  as  having  committed  the 
abominable  crime  oifelo  de  se  ? 

Nay  more,  may  we  not  reasonably  conclude  that,  if 
sudd.en  death  may  be  prevented  (as  it  most  certainly  may,) 
by  the  seasonable  application  of  Russian  oil — may  we 
not  conclude,  that  the  wise  and  prudent  person,  who  is 
continually  and  without  intermission    well  greased  there- 
with, may  never  die  at  all?    It  is  therefore  evident,  and 
must  be  universally  admitted,  that   every  individual  in 
the  whole  world,  from  the  king  to  the  beggar ;  from  the 
nobleman,   w^ho  rolls  in  his  splendid  carriage,    to  the 
very  wretch  that  sweeps  the  streets  or  the  chimnies,  are 
guilty  of  a  crying,  a  heinous,  and  unpardonable  sin,  if 
they  neglect  to  buy  and  make  use  of  abundance  of  the 
aforesaid  specific.     It  is  downright  nonsense  to  talk,  after 
the  manner  of   quacks  and  empirics,  of  colds,  and  of 
damps,   of   the  moisture  of   the  atmosphere,   and  the 
inclemency    of   seasons.        All    and   several    the  com- 
plaints,   ignorantly   attributed  to   the  above  causes   by 
pretenders  to  the  healing  &rt,    are  solely,  merely,  and 
exclusively  owing  to  the  want  of  Russian  oil.      Xot  the 
tnost  infectious  disease,  that  ever  swept  away  mankind 
from  the  land  of  the  living,  not  even  the  plague  itself,  can 
possibly  be  caught  by  any  individual,  who  carefully  and 
copiously  anoints  himself  with  this  unctuous  preservative. 
There  is  therefore,  no  occasion  to  resort  either  to  vacci- 
nation  or    to    inocculation,    to  guarantee    the    human 
frame  from  the  ravages  of  the  small-pox  ;  and  it  is  but 
three  months  ago,  that  his  sublime  highness  the   Grand 
Signior,by  and  with  the  advice  of  his  august  divan,  sent 
orders  to  the  original  inventor  and  sole  proprietor  of 
this  invaluable  remedy.  Prince  Jonathan,  of  Jonathan- 
street,  Utopia-square,  to  forward  immediately  five  hundred 
casks  of  Russian  oil  to  the  Ottoman  Porte  at  Constanti- 
nople, by  the  due  use  and  application  of  which  the  pro- 
gress of  the  plague,  in  the  states  of  his  sublime  highness. 


I 
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has  not  only  been  instantly  ciiecked,   but  the  disease  it- 
self radically  extirpated, 

KING    nCADUD   AND   HIS   HO(.S. 

It  is  a  well-known  and  duly  authenticated  historical 
fact,  that  when  this  mangey  king  washed  himself  and 
his  hogs  in  the  bath,  now  called  Bladad's  hath,  they 
came  out  from  their  purgation  so  uncommonly  beauti- 
ful, thatdl  the  ladies  fell  in  love,  not  merely  with  King 
Bladud,  but  roith  his  *  hogs  likezeise  !  It  is  therefore  with 
supreme  confidence  that  Baron  Dandlepup  recommends 
to  the  ladies  of  Great  Britain  his  famous  appendage 
for  the  toilette,  known  by  the  name  of  Bath-water,  and 
which  is  taken  ouffrom  this  very  bath  !  It  communicates 
to  the  coarsest  skin  the  finest  texture,  and  a  female  of 
eighty,  on  making  use  of  this  imcomparable  beautifier, 
is  blest  immediately  with  all  the  youth  and  freshness  of 
sixteen!  Not  the  smallest  blemish,  not  a  solitary  pim- 
ple or  wrinkle,  will  be  perceptible  on  the  face  that  is 
washed  with  it.  The  very  countenance,  v/hich  before 
the  application  was  actually  hideous,  becomes  by  instan- 
taneous metamorphosis  immediatei}'^  most  beautifully 
captivating  and  attractive.  To  be  had  of  every  respec- 
table perfumer,  in  the  united  kingdorp,  Rt  three  shillings 
per  bottle, 

ANTI-ATTRITION. 

By  the  use  of  anti-attrition  any  carriage  may  go,  Avith- 
out  an  axle-tree,  for  upwards  of  a  thousand  miles.  And 
whoever  makes  use  of  the  anti-attrition  need  not  be  at 
the  expence  of  having  two  horses  to  any  carriage ;  seeing 
that  an  old  single  hack  will  answer  every  purpose  of  tra- 
velling, even  for  the  mail  coaches.  The  wheels  of  a  carriage 

*  It  might  well  merit  the  serious  investigation  and  research 
of  the  learned,  particularly  in  natural  history,  whether  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  ^' swinish  mid  tit  iide"  bestowed  upon  the  lower 
orders  of  society,  bj^  the  celebrated  Mr.  Burke,  might  not  ori- 
ginally owe  its  indroduction  to  this  very  circumstance  of  Bla- 
dud's  hogs  ! 
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never  will,  nor  in  fact  can  they  wear  out,  if  the  proprietor 
is  only  possessed  of  one  box  of  this  rRComparable  oint^ 
menL  Wear  and  tear,  time  and  labour^  are  entirely 
done  away  by  using  it. 


STATE   OF   THE  PARISIAN  THEATRES. 


The  numerous  theatres  in  Paris  are  still  preparing 
pieces  on  the  National  Guard  :  it  is  an  absolute  mania  ; 
one  would  imagine  that  the  ill  success  of  those  which 
were  produced  on  this  subject,  at  the  theatre  of  the 
Porte  St.  Martin,  and  at  the  Varietes,  would  have  en- 
tirely disheartened  any  author  from  attempting  a  simi- 
lar enterprize.  We  should  be  as  much  surprized  to  see 
our  horse  guards  brought  out  in  review  at  Astley's,  as 
to  see  the  national  guard  mounted  on  horses  at  the 
French  Olympic  theatre ;  such  a  spectacle,  however, 
being  brought  forward  is  far  from  being  deemed  an  im- 
probable event. 

The  Vaudeville  theatre  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  in 
Paris ;  and  it  is  astonishing  that  it  produces  so  many 
agreeable  pieces.  It  is  happy  in  its  authors.  These 
gentlemen  are  evidently  men  of  versatile  talent ;  for 
they  meet  every  month,  and  have  what  they  style  a  Vau' 
deville  dinner.  After  the  repast  each  draws,  from  an  urn, 
the  subject  he  is  to  produce  next.  Here  we  find  genius 
fettered,  by  its  being  restricted  to  a  given  task ;  yet  the 
Faudeville  theatre  is  in  general  successful.  Its  last  piece, 
entitled  Une  Nuit  au  Corps de  Garde;  or,  a  Night  in  the 
Guard  House,  met  with  unbounded  applause,  and  has 
been  performed  with  infinite  success  at  many  of  the 
provincial  theatres,  particularly  at  Lyons  and  Nantes. 

Nevertheless,  the  French  theatre  has  not  been  success- 
ful for  the  last  year,  nor  vAW  the  lovers  of  the  drama 
have  much  whereon  to  fix  the  pleasures  of  remembrance. 
Every  theatre  seems  to  have  had  denounced  on  it  the  curse 
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of  sterility,  and  the  trifling  success  which  has  been  ob- 
tained, cannot  console  the  managers  for  that  long  series 
of  condemnation,  which  has  pursued  the  late  new  pieces 
and  rendered  them  an  absolute  bill  of  mortality,  on  which 
too  we  find  sentenced  to  eternal  oblivion,  as  dramatists, 
some  names,  which  rank  high  in  the  republic  of  letters. 

At  the  Opera  House  the  success  of  the  acting  baliels, 
and  the  trifling  success  of  the  only  grand  opera,  which 
they  have  performed,  during  the  year,  may  be  brought 
forward  as  a  proof  of  what  we  have  advanced,  and  by 
which  we  perceive  too  late,  that  the  dancing  at  this 
theatre  is  likely  to  destroy  the  singing.  Lyric  tragedy 
has  been  lost,  since  the  time  that  the  idea  was  adopted 
of  seperating  the  story  of  the  ballet  from  that  of  the 
drama.  Terpsichore  ought  ever  to  be  seen  hand  in  hand 
with  Polyhimnia. 

At  the  Theatre  Frangais,  the  number  of  debuts^  and 
the  scarcity  of  new  pieces,  have  consecrated  Idleness 
the  presiding  manager.  Two  tragedies,  which  have 
obtained,  by  chance  alone,  two  different  fates,  will 
leave  but  little  trace  in  the  memory  of  their  auditors, 
except  their  titles.  Yet  they  are  the  production 
of  two  men  of  the  first  talent,  and  who  might  have 
claimed  from  the  public  a  more  decided  approbation. 
Four  little  comedies  which  were  brought  forward,  have 
proved  unsuccessfuL  In  the  mean  time  one  was  written 
in  a  chaste  and  elegant  style,  the  dialogue  w^as  spirited, 
and  the  plot  or  story  well  conducted.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Parisians  w-ill  have  less  cause  of  complaint  this 
year;  a  tragedy  is  in  rehearsal  entitled  Germaniciis,  and 
the  public  are  proinised  several  new  comedies. 

The  Theatre  deVOpera  Comique  seems  to  have  been 
almost  exclusively  coijsecrated  this  year  to  essays.  If 
we  except  Felicia,  every  novelty  offered  to  the  public  was 
a  first  attempt,  which  it  was  easy  enough  to  perceive. 
Lc  Roi  et  la  Ligne,  and  La  Lettre  de  Change,  are  the 
only  two  works,  on  which  we  can  possibly  bestow  any 
praiscj  amidst  such  a  host  of  dramatic  abortions. 


96  Eves  petticoat, 

la  order  to  prove^  that  we  have  not  censured  at  random, 
nor  asserted  without  competent  cause,  that  dramatic  au- 
thors have  been  cursed  with  sterility  of  genius,  and  of  ta- 
lent, notwithstanding  the  fertility  of  their  productions  in 
point  of  number,  we  will  now  give,  by  way  of  conclusion, 
a  correct  statement  of  the  new  pieces,  brought  forward 
at  the  various  theatres  of  Paris,  during  the  year  just 
passed. 

At  the  Opera,  two  ballets  and  one  grand  opera  ;  at 
the  Theatre  Francais  two  tragedies,  and  four  comedies  ; 
at  the  Opera  Comiqiie  eleven;  at  the  Opera  Seria,siKi 
at  the  OdeoTi,  eleven  comedies,  and  three  Vaudevilles  ;  at 
the  Theatre  des  Vaudevilles  thirty;  at  the  Varietes  eighteen; 
at  La  Gaite  thirteen  ;  at  the  Ambigu  Comique  eight ;  at 
the  Porte  St.  Martin  twenty-eight.  Total  137  new 
pieces,  in  ten  theatres  1 


EVE's   PETTICOAT. 


Sir, 

In  the  town  where  I  reside  (which  by  the  bye  is  about 
forty  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  metropolis)  we  have 
a  kind  of  club,  in  which  we  discuss  the  leading  topics  of 
the  day,  and  endeavour  to  render  ourselves  acquainted 
with  the  principal  occurrences,  which  take  place  in  the 
great  city  of  London.  For  the  better  attainment  of  this 
desirable  object,  we  take  in  by  subscription  most  of  the 
morning  and  evening  papers,  as  well  as  several  of  the 
weekly  and  monthly  magazines,  reviews,  &c.  Among 
these  your  interesting  miscellany,  the  Scourge,  occu- 
pies a  distinguished  place. 

The  other  day,  Mr.  Editor,  as  we  were  assembled  in 
evening  conclave,  according  to  custom,  Mr.  Rood,  the 
land-surveyor,  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  our  club 
or  meeting,  and  one  likewise  -who  taketh  great  delight  in 
reading  aloud,  pro  bono  publico ^  any  remarkable  or  agree- 
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able  article  of  intelligence  he  meets  with  in  any  of  our 
newspapers,  magazines,  kc.  was  entertaining  thecompany, 
by  reading  to  us  the  poetical  epistle  from  Patrick  0'G'«/- 
laghan.  Esq,  to  his  cousin  Murphy  M'Donnaught,  of  Kil- 
dare,  contained  in  the  last  number  of  the  Scourge.  He 
was  listened  to  with  great  attention,  and  with  much  ap- 
parent general  approbation  by  the  whole  club,  till  he 
came  to  the  following  passage,  relative  to  the  ladies  of 
Great  Britain : 

"  The  lasses  of  Britain  are  charming  indeed, 

"  And  surely  in  innocence,  Eve  they  exceed! 

"  Och  !  blister  the  tongues,  which  these  damsels  defam'd, 

"  For  here  they  go — naked,  and  are  not  ashamed/ 

^'  So  went  our  first  mother,  eie  yet  to  her  grief, 

"  The  fig,  for  a  petticoat,  lent  her  its  leaf." 

Here  the  lecturer  was  interrupted  by  Mr.  Grub,  the 
bookseller,  who  to  the  no  small  amazement  of  thecompa- 
iiy- observed,  that  Mr.  Patrick  O'Gallaghan,  writer  of  this 
self-same  letter,  must  be  little  versed  in  scriptural  history 
to  imagine  that  either  Eve  or  Adam  went  naked,  whilst 
they  remained  in  their  original  state  of  innocence;  that 
long  previous  to  their  fall  they  both  wore  a  covering ;  so 
that  the  fig-leaf  was  not  the  first  substance,  which  sup- 
plied our  common  mother  with  sl  petticoat. 

This  assertion  appeared  not  a  little  strange  to  all  of  us, 
but  it  more  particularly  staggered  the  faith  of  our  worthy 
parson  the  Reverend  Timothy  Shallow,  who  not  only 
instantly  pronounced  it  to  be  at  once  false,  dangerous,  and 
heretical,  but  defied  its  advocate,  Mr.  Grub,  to  produce  any 
proof  or  document,  in  support  of  his  new-fangled  doc- 
trine. Mr.  Grub,  who  by  the  bye,  passes  for  as  great  a 
scholar  as  Mr.  Parson  himself,  and  who  is  to  the  full  as 
positive  and  headstrong,  immediately  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge, on  condition  that  it  should  be  converted  into  a 
wager.  To  this  proposal  the  Reverend  Timothy  Shallow 
acceded  ;  the  bet  was  fixed  to  a  supper  for  all  the  party, 
and  that  day  week  appointed  for  Mr.  Grub  to  producs  bi« 
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authority,  or  else  acknowledge  himself  vanquished,  aiTLeT 
of  course  amenable  to  pay  the  wager. 

You  will  easily  conceive,  Mr.  Editor,  that  an  urt' 
expected  occurrence  of  so  singular  a  nature,  as  that  I  have 
just  stated,  excited  no  small  curiosity  and  general  expec- 
tancy in  a  small  provincial  town,  like  that  in  which  I  re- 
side. The  wager  between  Mr.  Grub  and  Parson  Shallow, 
relative  to  Eves  primcEval petticoat,  became  the  topic  of 
discourse  in  every  mouth,  and  not  a  few  bye  bets  were 
made  on  the  event  of  this  curious  dispute,  between  seve- 
ral of  the  most  zealous  of  the  friends  and  adherents  of 
the  two  ehampionB. 

On  the  evening  appointed  for  bringing  this  momen- 
tous business  to  issue,  and  deciding  on  the  naerits  of 
the  case,  or  rather  to  whose  lot  it  should  fall  to  pay  the 
wager — the  company  assembled  at  an  early  hour.  Par- 
son Shallow  made  his  appearance  a  considerable  time 
before  his  antagonist,  a  circumstance,  which  many  failed 
not  to  interpret  into. an  infallible  proof  of  his  triumph. 
Mr.  Grub  being  supposed  by  these  partizans  of  Shallow 
to  have  staid  away,  in  consequence  of  his  inability  to 
produce  the  authority  and  documents  to  which  he  stood 
pledged,  and  therefore  had  no  doubt  judged  it  the  most 
prudent  and  expedient,  to  suffer  judgment  to  go  against 
him  by  default.  This  temporary  triumph  of  the  parson 
proved  however  to  be  fallacious  and  of  short  duration. 
Precisely  at  eight  o'clock,  the  hour  appointed  for  com- 
inencing  the  discussion,  Mr.  Grub  entered  the  club-room, 
carrying  not  a  number  of  huge  folios  under  his  arm,  but 
a  small  book  in  his  hand. 

The  president  having  taken  the  chair,  the  members- 
being  seated,  and  order  called,  the  business  was  at  once 
entered  upon.  Parson  Shallow  repeated  his  challenge  to 
Grub,  to  produce  his  authorities  for  the  heretical  doc- 
trines he  had  broached,  or  rather  to  pay  at  once  the  fine, 
and  read  his  recantation,  as  a  humble  contrite  penitent. 
Having  repeated  the  latter  part  of  his  charge  with  great 
emphasis,  and  much  apparent  self-complacency,  Parion 
Shallow  reseated  himself,  when 
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"Mr.  Grub  arose,  and  reqiicsting  to  be  hco.rcl  with  at- 
tention, and  that  he  might  not  he  interrupted  in  the  re- 
marks he  had  to  oft'er,  addressed  the  president  and  mem- 
bers of  the  club  to  the  following  elfect  : 

"  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen — I  appear  before  you, 
on  the  present  occasion,  in  consequence  of  a  wager  de- 
pending between  me  and  the  learned  parson,  in  the  event 
of  which  ye  are  all  materially  interested.  I  therefore 
most  earnestly  request,  on  your  part,  attention,  order, 
and  impartiality.  The  wasfer,  at  issue  between  me  and 
the  reverend  gentleman,  emanates  from  an  assertion  made 
by  me,  the  which  my  antagonist  has  not  only  contradicted 
but  denounced  as  false,  dangerous,  and  heretical.  In 
how  far  the  doctrine  I  have  broached  may  be  false,  dan- 
gerous, and  heretical,  is  nothing  to  the  question  at  issue — 
A  challenge  was  thrown  out  to  me  by  the  learned  eccle- 
siastic, defying  me  to  produce  doeU'^ient  and  authority 
in  support  of  that  doctrine.  This  is  what  I  have  pledg- 
ed myself  under  a  bet  to  do,  this  is  what  I  shall  now, 
with  your  permission,  gentlemen,  proceed  to  perform. 

*'  Reluctant  to  trespass  on  the  time  and  indulgence  of 
this  august  assembly,  I  shall  come  at  once  to  the  point. 
Instead  of  appearing  before  you  with  an  immense  battery 
of  proof  and  documents;  instead  of  putting  in  requisition 
a  whole  host  of  commentators;  instead  of  stunning  your 
ears  with  a  vain  parade  of  much  abstruse  learning,  and 
entrenching  myself  behind  the  authority  of  the  cabalistic 
writers,  I  shall  content  myself  with  reading  to  you  a 
few  passages  from  a  book,  written  in  our  own  language, 
and  by  an  author  of  no  ordinary  attainment;  though  no 
doubt,  much  inferior  to  my  learned  and  redoubtaUie  an- 
tagonist, the  Reverend  Timothy  Shallow. 

"  Sir  John  Pettus,  Knt.  m  his  scarce  and  admirable 
work,  entitled  Folatiksfrom  the  Hisiory  of  Adam  an (:  Eve, 
in  commenting  on  the  effects  of  the  ^aJl  of  our  f.bt  pa- 
rents, in  consequence  oi  having  eaten  ol'  tue  fc  oidden 
fruit,  by  which  the  eyes  of  them  both  were  openea,  so 
that  they  perceived  they  were  naked,  and  therefore  sow- 
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ed  together  fig-leaves,  with  which  they  did^  make  unto 
themselves  breeches  or  petticoats,  drawers  or  aprons^  (as  re- 
lated in  the  seventh  verse  of  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis) 
thus  elucidates  this'  history.  "  It  is  probable  (he  says) 
"  Adam  made  choice  of  these  fig-leaves,  rather  than  any 
**  other,  both  for  the  breadth,  substance,  and  excellent 
"  qualities  of  repelling  all  tumours.  But  whether  of 
^'^  them  they  made  aprons,  coats,  girdles,  or  breeches, 
"  translators  differ.  But  the  Targum  of  Jerusalem  saith 
*'  Nudati  erant  a  veste  Omjchina,  in  qua  creati  fuerant 
**  (They  were  stripped  of  their  vestment  of  onyx-stone; 
"in  which  they  were  originally  created.)" 

"Here  then,  gentlemen,  is  at  once  a  document  and  au- 
thority, in  support  of  the  doctrine  I  broached,  relative 
to  the  bodily  state  of  Adam  and  Eve,  previous  to.  their 
fall,  the  which  proof  the  reverend  gentleman  challenged 
and  defied  me  to  produce.  By  that  production  I  am  clearly 
entitled  to  your  verdict,  and  call  on  your  justice  and  im- 
partialit}^,  gentlemen,  to  sentence  righteously,  and  to 
award  the  payment  of  the  wager  to  that  party  who  has 
evidently  lost  his  bet." 

Here  Mr.  Grub  concluded  his  harangue.  The  room 
rang  with  applauses,  and  the  Reverend  Timothy  Shallow 
being  called  upon  for  his  defence,  was  in  candour  forced 
to  admit,  that  he  had  lost  the  wager,  through  his  own 
negligence,  in  suffering  it  to  be  drawn  up,  and  couched 
in  such  vague  and  careless  terms. 

A  motion  was  then  made  and  carried  unanimously, 
that  minutes  of  this  extraordinary  discussion,  relative  to 
Mve^s  original  petticoat,  should  be  entered  in  the  chroni- 
cles of  the  club.  At  the  request  of  several  members, 
Mr.  Grub  consented  to  favour  the  meeting  with  a  further 
extract  from  the  Folatiks  of  Sir  John  Pettus,  concerning 
this  self-same  garment  of  o/?^j-5^o«g,  which  likewise,  on 
motion,  was  ordered  to  be  entered  on  the  books. — As 
the  said  extract  is  at  once  very  curious  in  itself,  and  as 
the  book  from  which  it  is  taken,  is  very  scarce  in  the 
present  day,  acd  of  course  not  easy  of  access  to  the  gene- 
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rality  of  readers,  I  have  been  induced,  Mr.  Editor,  to 
transmit  it  to  you  for  insertion  in  your  entertaining  miscel- 
lany. Sir  John  Pettus  thus  continues  his  animadversions 
on  this  onyx-stone  dress, 

**  There  are  stones  in  Italy,  of  which  they  make  most 
curious  threads,  and  those  are  spun  into  cloth, resembling 
our  finest  flaxen  linen  :  and  the  like  might  be  made  of 
this.  Now  this  oni/x-st one  has  a  peculiar  quality  (as  authors 
write)  to  strengthen  and  exhilirate  the  spirits.  And  what- 
ever may  be  the  naiure  of  their  offence,  adumbragcd  under 
the  name  and  type  of  forbidden  fruit,  it  certainly  cannot 
be  denied,  that  God  had  great  reason  to  be  angry,  if  they 
anticipated  his  designs,  before  he  had  fully  determined 
whetlier  it  would  be  more  advantageous  to  raan  to 
arise  from  the  ground,  like  the  mandrake,  or  the  sensi- 
tive lamb,   or  like  Barnacles,  fronj  trees  or  shells." 

Further  on  Sir  John  Pettus,  in  proof  that  our  first 
parents  were  not  wholly  and  literally  speaking  naked, 
during  their  state  of  innocence,  writes  thus:  "The 
Targnm  of  Uz  tells  us,  that  on  the  fall  of  Adam  and 
Eve,  God  took  off  the  serpent  s  skin,  which  tempted  them, 
and  put  it  on  them.  And  it  was  but  just  (continues  the 
knight)  that  the  tempter  should  be  thus  served.  It  is 
only  to  be  wished,  that  the  skin  of  the  serpent  may  not  have 
infused  such  a  continued  subtlety  into  the  generations  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  that  most  part  of  the  world  consists  of 
subtlety  and  cheats,  even  to  this  day,  and  their  former 
garment  of  onyx-stone  is  now  scarcely  known  to  us,  but 
by  name/' 

Into  what  curious  and  preposterous  investigations  will 
not  love  of  singularity  lead  man  ?  Hoping  that  the  above 
account  cf  a  dispute  and  wager,  which  actually  and 
bona  fide  too^  place,  in  the  town  where  I  reside,  will  not 
prove  unacceptable  to  your  readers.  I  have  sent  theabove^ 
statement,  and  am,  Mr.  Editor, 

Yours,  &c. 
Hampshire,  \Oth  Jan.  IS  10.  X.  Y.  Z, 


(    im    ) 
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Prophetic  Recollections  of  a  Sybil,  on  the  Secret  Reasons  for 
her  Arrestation,  on  the  Wth  of  December,  1809.  By 
Mademoiselle  Lenorma¥D.  A  New  Edition,  1  vol.  8vo. 
Pam,  1815. 

It  is,  we  think,  high  time  to  explain  the  secret  reasons 
of  that  arrestation,  which  has  procured  the  public  a  new 
edition  of  such  an  enormous  volume.  If  we  may  credit 
the  sybil,  the  heads  of  the  ancient  goveniment  of  France 
attached  very  high  importance  to  the  science  of  cutting 
cards,  and  consulted  the  sorceress  to  know,  whether  the 
formidable  emperor  had  yet  a  long  career  to  run  ?  Ma- 
demoiselle Lenormand  declares  that  she  never  betrayed 
the  confidence  of  the  adept?,  and  that  she  always  re- 
sisted the  seductions  of  the  police,  with  the  most  heroic 
courage.  And  certainly  this  police  acted  a  very  indul- 
gent part  towards  her,  they  allowed  her  a  very  pretty 
apartment  at  the  prefecture,  and  gave  her  a  valet  de 
chamhre,  one  Mr.  Vautour,  a  near  relation  to  Serjeant 
Eustache  Vautour,  well  known  in  the  fields  of  Beliona. 
But  we  will  now  speak  of  the  merit  of  this  huge  volume. 

"  It  is  devilish  witti/^— This  is  the  popular  character  of 
the  book,  and  the  above  elegant  expression  is  used  to 
express  the 7ie  jyZws  w/^m  of  intellectual  talent:  but  it  is 
certainly  ill  applied  to  the  prophetic  recollections.  Made* 
iiioiselle  Lenormand's  book  teaches  us  nothing  at  all, 
not  even  how  to  cut  the  cards.  Her  marvellous  dreams, 
her  enchantments,  her  conjurations,  are  none  of  them 
Tjew.  We  have  seen  much  more  extraordinary  tales  of 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuriCvS.  Mrs.  RadclifFe 
and  Mr.  Lewis  have  given  us  phantasmagoric  romances ; 
but  then  they  were  replete  with  interest,  of  which  Ma- 
demoiselle Lenormand's  production  is  totally  destitute. 
Her  anecdotes  of  Buonaparte  contain  nothing  striking  in 
them ;  and  the  reproaches  she  lavishes  on  him  can 
never  affect  the  reader,  when  he  recollects  that  the  sybil, 
in  the  day  of  his   prosperity,  flattered  the  now  prostrate 
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hero,  and  predicted  that  he  would   be  the  first  of  meti 
upon  earth. 

Those  who  have  never  flattered,  have  alone  the  right  to 
speak  in  terms  of  vituperation  and  rebuke.  Besides,  it 
is  easy  to  perceive  that,  while  the  sorceress  scratched  the 
fallen  emperor  with  one  claw,  she  sheathed  the  talons  of 
the  other,  in  predicting  his  return  from  the  island  of  Elba, 
and  it  was  in  this  instance  that  Mademoiselle  Lenormand 
discovered  some  skill  in  prophecy.  But  the  demon,  no 
doubt,  will  extend  her  claws,  when  she  finds  that  the  sun 
of  Buonaparte  is  set  for  ever.  The  details  which  she 
gives  us  of  the  Empress  Josephine  are  not  very  interest- 
ing. Many  people  know  how  good  and  amiable  she  was ; 
and  all  the  world  plainly  saw  she  had  no  power ;  but 
though  a  sovereign  in  appearance^  she  was  miserable.  If 
an  hereditary  throne  be  not  exempt  from  sorrow  :  if  it  be 
often  surrounded  with  the  most  severe  afflictions,  so  sud- 
den an  elevation  must  be  a  hell  upon  earth,  and  if  the  ami- 
able Josephine  had  ever  committed  any  enormous  crime, 
she  might  hope  to  be  saved,  in  virtue  of  the  expiation 
she  had  made  by  wearing  the  diadem,  which,  while  it 
flattered  her  vanity,  was  in  reality  a  crown  of  thorns. 
But  what !  an  empress  have  her  fortune  told  by  cards  ! 
And  why  not  ?  That  only  serves  to  shew  that  her  grief 
was  poignant  ;  for  as  Kotzebue  very  justly  observes, 
"  Extreme  sorrow  always  renders  us  credulous."  In  the 
early  part  of  her  life,  the  wife  of  Buonaparte  was  of  a 
philosophical  turn. 

The  devil  that  inspired  Mademoiselle  Lenortnand  hav- 
ing nothing  to  teach,  should,  at  least,  have  sought  to 
amuse.  The  Devil  upon  two  Sticks  is  very  entertaining; 
and  the  Devil  in  Love  is  highly  amusing  ;  but  a  tiresome 
devil  will  never  do. 

In  regard  to  the  erudition  of  this  work,  it  cannot  be 
too  highly  spoken  of,  as  to  what  is  contained  in  the 
notes,  which  are  two  hundred  and  forty-eight  in  num- 
ber. Some  are  of  prodigious  length;  they  are  collected 
at  the  end  of  the  volume,  of  which  they  take  up  more 
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than  the  naif.  They  seem  to  have'been  extracted  from 
jsome  very  valuable  works,  historical  dictionaries,  and 
other  compilations.  This  part  of  the  vi^ork  proves  Ma- 
denioiseUe  Lenorniand  to  be  a  great  reader.  Some  of 
these  notes  are  very  curious  knd  striking,  but  they  all 
seem  to  furnish  proofs  in  favour  of  magic,  of  prophetic 
inspiration,  of  the  gift  of  predicling  fortunes  by  the 
cards,  and  of  witchcraft.  One  of  these  notes  we  can- 
not forbear  citing;  which  is  copied  verbatim  from  La 
Harpe,  though  we  have  abridged  it,  as  much  as  possible. 

When  La  Harpe  had  abjured  philosophy,  he  became 
as  fervently  devout,  as  he  had  before  been  audaciously 
impious.  At  the  time  when  all  the  bells  were  melted  down 
by  the  French  republicans  to  be  converted  into  money, 
he  wished  sadiy  to  hear  them  ring;  nor  could  he  recol- 
lect, without  a  contrition  mingled  with  horror,  the  blas- 
phemies he  had  made  use  of,  nor  the  culpable  works  he 
had  written  ;  though  his  remorse  did  not  prevent  him 
from  reprinting  those  un-orthodox  pages,  which  gave 
the  lie  to  his  outward  devotion,  but  which  flattered  his 
vanity.  In  one  of  his  penitent  fits  he  related  and  affirm- 
ed the  following  extraordinary  anecdote  : 

"  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1788  he  dined  at  the 
house  of  a  nobleman,  who  had  been  his  school-fellow. 
The  company  was  numerous,  consisting  of  gentlemen  be- 
longing tothe  law,  many  literary  characters,  and  all  people 
of  sense  and  wit.  Their  brains  became  heated  with  the 
juice  of  the  grape ;  they  gave  way  to  every  sally 
which  am.used  them ;  grew  wonderfully  .  philosophi- 
cal, and  after  some  very  free  and  somewhat  impious 
conversation,  they  repeated  some  very  revolutionary 
verses,  signifying  that  with  the  bowels  of  the  last  priest 
they  would  strangle  the  last  of  their  kings ;  verses  which 
La  Harpe  seemed  to  think  were  peculiarly  admired  by 
the  guests.  There  was  only  one  of  the  dinner  party  who 
kept  silence,  or  if  he  opened  his  mouth  it  was  only  to  utter 
some  bitter  sarcasm  against  the  delusions  of  philosophy. 
This  was  Cazotte,  who,  being  interrogated  on  the  mo- 
tives of  his  opposition,  replied  in  the  following  words. 
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"  Gentlemen,    make  yourselves  perfectly  easy ;    you 
will  behold  that  sublime   revolution,    which  you   so  ar- 
dently wish  for.    You,  M.  tie  Condorcct,  you  will  breathe 
your   last  on  the  floor  of  a  duni^con  ;  you  will  die  by  the 
poison  you  will  swallow,  to  escape  an  ignominious  death, 
to  which  you  will  be  condemned   in  the  name  of  liberty 
and  philosophy,   and  under  that  reign  when  reason  shall 
have  altars  and  temples  erected  to  her."     "  Faith,"    said 
Champfort,  ''  you   shall  not  be  the  priest  of  those  tem- 
ples."    "  I  hope  not,"  replied  Cazotte,  "  but  you,  M.  de 
Champfort,  who  will  be  one,  and  who  are  truly  worthy 
to    become  so,  you  will  cut  your  veins  in  twenty-two 
places  with  a  razor,  yet  you  will  not  die  till  some  months 
after.     You,  M.  Vicq  d'Azyr,  you   will  not  open  your 
veins  yourself,  but  you  will  have  them  opened  six  times 
in  a  day,  and  you  will  die  in  the  night.     You,  M  de  Ni- 
colai,  you  will  die  on  a  scaffold;  M.  Bailly  on  a  scaffold, 
and  M.  Rocher  also." 

"  We  shall  then  be  conquered  by  the  Tartars/'  ex- 
claimed the  party,  to  whom  these  predictions  were  ad- 
dressed." "  No  such  thing,"  replied  Cazotte  ;  "  you  will 
then  be  governed  by  philosophy  alone  :  and  those  who  will 
thus  treat  you,  will  have  incessantly  in  their  mouths 
the  same  phrases,  which  you  have  dealt  out  so  profusely 
for  this  hour  past.  Six  years  will  not  have  past  away  be- 
fore every  thing  I  have  foretold  will  be  accomplished." 

Madame  k  Duchesse  de  G — ,  who  was  at  this  gay 
dinner,  having  felicitated  herself  that  this  revolution 
could  not  affect  the  women,  the  cruel  prophet  replied, 
"  you,  too,  ni}?^  Lady  Duchess,  you  will  be  led  to  the 
scaffold,  you,  and  several  other  ladies  with  you:  even 
greater  ladies  than  you  will  be  carried  in  the  cart 
of  the  public  executioner,  with  their  hands  tied  behind 
them." — "  Can  you  foresee  w^hether  they  will  allow  us  a 
confessor  ?" — "  No,  Madam ;  the  last  victim  to  whose 
supplications  they  will  grant  one  will  be  the  *  *  *  *^ 
No  sooner  had  Cazotte  named  this  august  victim,  than 
a  great  tumult  arose   amongst  the  assembly  of  philo* 
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sophers;  the  master  of  the  house  testified  his  displea- 
sure, but  Cazotte  undaunted  made  his  bow  and  went  out." 

.  Such  is  the  prophecy  recorded  by  La  Harpe,  who  adds 
to  it — It  seems  to  me  hut  yesterday  since  this  happened.  It 
is  very  probable  certainly,  that  Cazotte,  who  was  a  man 
of  profound  sense,  might  have  long  foreseen,  before  the 
revolution,  a  part  of  those  evils,  which  audacity,  licen- 
tiousness, unbridled  thoughts,  and  want  of  morality  would 
necessarily  create.  But  that  he  predicted  the  twenty- 
two  razor  wounds  of  Chanipfort,  or  the  violent  death  of 
the  other  guests,  we  cannot  believe,  and  fancy  it  is  only 
the  invention  of  Mademoiselle  Lenormand.  If  she  really 
"had  the  authority  of  La  Harpe  for  v/hat  she  has  written, 
we  can  only  say,  he  had  not  forgotten  to  deal  in  untruths, 
even  after  his  conversion. 

To  conclude  however  with  Mademoiselle  Lenormand  ; 
as  this  sybil  is  so  well  instructed  in  future  events,  why 
did-she  forget  to  tell  us,  whether  the  island  of  St.  Helena 
would  really  be  the  tomb  of  the  Jirst  of  men?  whether 
the  scourge  of  war  is  yet  to'  desolate  Europe  ?  or  whether 
the  cession  of  the  Floridas  will  or  will  not  cause  a  rup- 
ture between  two  very  great  powers  ? 
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OR, 
R Y — Xa      beneficence. 

Ring,  ring  ye  bells,  ye  streamers  wave 

O'er  every  church  and  spire  : 
Hence,  ye  sententious,  sad,  and  grave. 

Let  mirth  each  spirit  fire. 

Our  jolly  R — g— t  now  is  here. 

Let  Bacchus  pour  the  juice 
Of  richest  grape,  his  soul  to  cheer. 

Most  sensually  profuse. 
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But  who,  in  car  with  flying  steeds 

Comes  splashing  through  the  town? 
Who  little  the  pedestrian  heeds. 

If  crushed  beneath  a  c n  ? 

An  aged  Q n,  to  rambling  prone. 

As  any  youthful  dame, 
Now  leaves  her  worthy  lord  alone. 

And  courts  that  strumpet  Fame. 

Com€,  Morning  Post,  be  quick;,  attend 

Where  R — y — ty  now  ranges. 
And,  Evening;  Courier,  condescend 

To  ring  thereon  thy  changes. 

Come,  Rosa,  pen  the  soft  address. 

Employ  thy  richest  rhyme; 
Jind,  Mr.  Str — t,  fail  not  to  bless 

Such  principles  sublime! 

Tell  what  Beneficence  was  seen ; 

What  Charity  abounds 
In  R L  breasts  I !   Ten  gave  the  Q — — n, 

Each  Princess  gave  I'hree  Pounds  /  I J 

Ail  this  they  gave  to  parish  poor. 

But  oft  John  Bull  looks  glum. 
When  tax-men  call  at  ev'ry  door. 

Half  yearly,  for  like  sum. 

For  those  who  feast  on  parish  food, 

John  knows,  have  stomachs  large 
Like  to  our  Q n's,  who  cries:  "  airs  good 

"  Dat's  at  de  public  sharge  /" 

But  cease,  my  Muse,  this  carping  strain. 

Thought  and  reflection  hence ! 
We  know  all  meanness  Q-«— ^-ns  disdain. 

And  never  give  offencgo 
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Then,  Brighton,  boast  thy  crowded  Steynej 

Rafflings  and  Donkey  races; 
Behold  our  R — g— t  here  again,. 

And  nought  but  merry  faces. 

The  Austrian  princes  join  the  throng. 

And  R — Y — L  brothers  move 
Unwieldy,  as  they  tune  the  song 

To  Bacchus  and  to  Love  ! 

Peregrine, 


FEMALE  PROSTITUTION. 


I^RANCE,  with  all  her  sins  upon  her  head— (and  hea- 
ven knows  they  are  numerous  enough) — still  presents  to 
an  intelligent  observer  some  traits,  from  which  other  na- 
tions would  do  well  to  take  example.  Low  and  abject 
as  is  the  character  of  her  male  inhabitants  ;  blending  as 
they  do  the  very  worst  qualities  of  the  monkey  and  the 
tiger,  her  sons  have  not  usurped  the  functions  of  the 
other  sex,  nor  obtruded  themselves  systematically,  as  is 
the  case  in  England,  into  situations,  which  are  the  natu- 
ral, and  ought  to  be  the  inalienable  inheritance  of  females. 

In  vain  shall  the  moralist  declaim  against  the  alarm- 
ing increase  of  prostitution  ;  in  vain  shall  philanthropy  ex- 
ert her  utmost  efforts  to  check  the  progress  of  this  grow- 
ing evil;  in  vain  shall  Magdalens  be  opened  to  receive  and 
reclaim  the  penitent;  in  vain  shall  benevolent  and  well- 
minded  individuals  form  themselves  mioi^uardian  societies, 
to  effect  a  reformation — dU  these  united  means  will  prove 
mere  palliatives,  will  prove  abortive,  as  long  as  the  axe 
is  not  laid  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  the  cure  attempted 
at  the  source  and  spring-head. 

Shame  to  the  British  character,  that  a  race  of  beings 
should  be  found,  should  be  fostered  and  cherished  in 
this  country,  who  make  war  upon  the  weaker  sex,  not  in 
the  way  of  gallantry  •-'but  by  usurping  their  legitimate 
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functions;  by  filling  situations,  which  never  can  be 
gracefully  sustained  by  men;  by  thrusting  themselves 
into  female  employments,  and  depriving  women  of  the 
means  of  earning  their  livelihood.  What  can  be  more 
revolting  to  delicacy  and  moral  fitness,  than  to  see  a  curl- 
pated,  robust  shopman  measuring  out  a  yard  of  ribband, 
or  retailing  the  stuff  for  a  petticoat  or  a  gown  to  young 
girls?  What  can  constitute  a  more  flagrant  and  unna- 
tural invasion  of  the  rights  of  women,  than  for  beings, 
who  boast  a  beard,  and  pride  themselves  in  the  comely 
growth  of  their  whiskers,  to  stand  the  live-long  day  be- 
hind a  linen-draper's  counter,  and  wield  their  scissars 
and  their  ell  ?  What  plea  of  policy  or  advantage  can  be 
alledged,  in  favour  of  an  efl'eminate  host  of  men'milliners, 
stay-makers,  and  haberdashers  ? 

As  the   facetious  author  of  the  Sentimental  Journey 
ju  stly  observes  :    **  they  order  these  matters  better  in  Francer 
How  would  a  Parisian  stare,  on  entering  a   shop  in    the 
Palais  Roijal,  for   the  purchase  of  a   pair  of  gloves,  to 
see  himself  waited  upon  by  a  beaided  and  bewhiskered 
shop-man  ?     Or,  if  he  called  for  a  pair  of  silk-stockings, 
to  see  them  handed  to  him  by  a  beini>  of  his  own  sex  ? 
With  all  his  practice  and  experimental  knowledge  of 
revolution,  how  would  he  feel  astonished  and  confounded 
on  beholding  such  a  strange,  such  a  preposterous  perver- 
sion of  the  natural  and  legitimate  order  of  things  ?      Fri- 
volous as  the  Frenchman  is,    he  still    retains  too  much 
pride  to  ?£«sf.r  himself  for  a  livelihood.     His  very  vanity 
forbids  it. 

So  far  in  fact  are  our  Gallic  neighbours  removed  from 
the  habit  of  usurpmg  female  occupations,  that  they 
rather  give  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  lea^e  the  su- 
perintendance  and  direction  even  of  trade  and  commer* 
cial  concerns  to  women.  Women  act  as  shop-men; 
women  keep  the  accounts ;  women  preside  over  the  whole 
establishment,  and  in  many  respects  take  the  en  ire  con- 
troui  and  management  out  of  the  hands  of  their  husbands. 

Experience  has  but  too  amply  proved  tiaat  by  far  the 
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major  part  of  those  unfortunate  females,  wlio  live  by 
public  prostitution,  are  impelled  to  that  disgraceful  course 
of  life  through  absolute  want  and  necessity.  In  a  country 
like  England,  where  the  male  population  is  not  annually 
more  than  decimated  by  the  natural  contingencies  of  war, 
the  difference  with  respect  to  number  between  the  two 
sexes  is  not  so  vast  and  disproportionate,  as  is  the  case  in 
many  continental  states.  How  then  is  it  possible  for 
females  to  earn  their  own  support,  by  honest  industry, 
if  those  occupations,  for  v-hich  both  nature  and  educa- 
tion have  adapted  them,  are  usurped  by  men?  Yet  in 
England  such  is  most  avowedly  the  state  of  things. 
A  rawboned  fellow,  with  the  strength  of  Hercules,  em- 
ploys himself  the  whole  day  in  measuring  out  muslin, 
and  if  a  milk-maid  have  occasion  for  a  yard  of  tape,  it  is 
dealt  out  to  her,  by  a  shopman.  Would  it  not  be  more 
consistent  with  the  views  and  order  of  Nature,  to  yoke 
the  milk-pails  to  the  shoulders  of  the  shopman,  and  to 
put  the  scissars  and  the  ell  into  the  hands  of  the  raaid  ? 
This  consideration  leads  us  at  once  to  the  main  object 
of  enquiry,  and  points  out  the  only  effectual  mode  of 
remedy  for  the  growing  evil  of  female  prostitution.  Let 
all  those  benevolent  ladies  who  have  enrolled  their  names 
in  the  various  charitable  institutions,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  stop  the  progress  of  female  depravity ;  let  them 
form  themselves  into  an  association  ;  let  them  adopt  and 
publish  resolutions,  purporting,  that  they  will  withdraw 
their  custom  from  all  shopkeepers,  who  employ  men  in 
occupations,  which  are  evidently  the  birth-right  of  tg/'OTwe/?; 
let  them  circulate  their  determination  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  adhere  rigidly  to  its  performance.  By 
Ihis  one  simple  act  and  process,  they  will  more  effectually 
reclaim  and  retrieve  the  female  character,  than  ever  was 
or  will  be  done  by  all  the  united  efforts  of  Guardian 
societies;  societies  for  the  suppression  of  vice,  or  any 
other  of  the  moral  quackeries ^  to  which  bigotted  and 
ignorant  reformers  have  recourse.  Soon  will  the  despi- 
able  tribe  of   mm'millimn  disappear;    soon  will  the 
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channel  of  employment  be  thrown  open  to  female  indus* 
try — the  penitent  Magdalen  will  joyfully  discontinue  a 
course  of  life,  to  which  she  was  driven  by  necessity,  not 
by  inclination  ;  will  strenuously  endeavour  to  re-establish 
her  character,  and  once  more  assert  her  right  to  estima- 
tion and  respect. 


PRIVATE  THEATRICALS. 

MINOK-THEA.TRE,    G N-STREET. 

We  were  highly  gratified  a  few  nights  ago,  by  the 
representation  of  Shakspeare's  masterly  comedy  of 
the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  at  the  above  elegant  thea- 
tre, which  has  been  fitted  up  at  considerable  expence, 
the  walls  new  whitewashed,  and  the  boards  of  the 
floor  carefully  mended.  That  genuine  son  of  Thespis, 
Mr.  Melt,  butcher,  of  Newport-market,  most  ably  sup- 
ported the  part  of  Ford,  He  kept  the  audience  in  a  con- 
tinued roar  of  laughter,  and  exhibited  with  great  suc- 
cess the  rare  talent  he  possesses,  and  for  which  he  is 
universally  admired,  of  making  real  humour  and  good 
sense  appear  absolute  nonsense. 

The  part  of  Mrs.  Ford  was  consigned  to  the  expe- 
rienced hands  of  Mrs.  Wringam,  an  Irish  laundress,  of 
Oxendon-street.  This  lady  stands  about  six  feet  four 
inches  in  height,  and  boasts  a  proportionate  rotundity  of 
person.  Her  nose,  which  inclines,  with  marked  obliquity, 
towards  her  left  ear,  is  well  formed,  of  a  rich  colour,  and 
were  we  disposed  to  deal  in  Oriental  tropes  and  similies, 
might  be  likened  unto  the  "  tower  of  Lebanon,  which 
looketh  towards  Damascus."  This  organ,  by  skilful  ma- 
nagement, imparts  a  peculiar  charm  to  her  utterance. 

Slender  was  personated  by  Mr.  Dai,  tallow-chandler, 
of  Compton-street,  and  the  fattest  man,  beyond  all  com- 
parison, we  have  ever  beheld  since  the  days  of  Lambert. 
He  is  an  actor  of  great  promise,  though  we  think,  with 
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all  due  deference  and  submission  to  the  manager,  that 
Mr.  Dab  -would  have  figured  to  more  advantage  in  the 
part  o{  Fahtaf.  This  latter  character  was  performed  by 
a  lady  of  the  name  of  Weazel,  who  keeps  a  day-school  in 
Bird-street.  Candour  compels  us  to  admit  that  this  lady 
appears  to  have  formed,  generally  speaking,  a  pretty  ac- 
curate conception  of  the  part,  though  she  was  not  the 
most  felicitous  in  her  manner.  Two  unlucky  accidents, 
which  occurred  in  the  course  of  her  performance,  not  a 
little  detracted  from  the  effect  of  her  delineation.  Owing 
to  the  impetuosity  of  her  action,  her  beard  dropped  off, 
in  the  first  place,  and  was  soon  followed  by  the  fall  of  a 
large  bundle  of  rags,  which  she  had  tied  too  loosely  round 
her  body,  to  render  herself  an  efficient  representative  of 
Shakspeare's  fat,  unwieldly  knight. 

The  after-piece  consisted  of  Garrick*s  laughable  farce 
of  Miss  in  her  Teens,  in  which  a  young  lady,  of  the  name 
oi  Dorothy  Sprat,  made  her  first  bow  before  a  metropo- 
litan audience.    Seldom  has  it  fallen  to  our  lot  to  wit- 
ness a  more  promising  debut.    Novices,  on  their  first  ap- 
pearance on  a  public  stage,  are  generally  apt  to  betray 
many  symptoms  of  trepidation  and  embarrassment.   Miss 
Sprat  laboured  under  none  of  this  diffidence.    She  came 
on  and  trod  the  stage  with  all  the  assurance  of  a  veteran, 
and  skipped  and  danced  about  the  boards  with  all  the 
sprightliness   of  a  *  *  *  *  *.     To  shew  the  boundless 
extent  of  her  powers  she  introduced  a  favourite  ballad, 
in  the  execution  of  which  she  so  happily  blended  the 
most  refined  taste,  with  the  most  exquisite  science,  that 
the  original  air  was  completely  lost,  and  the  w^ords  of 
the  song  rendered  perfectly  unintelligible.    She  was  rap- 
turously encored,  as  she  indeed  justly  merited  to  be,  and 
soon  after  danced  an  Irish  jig,   to  the  inexpressible  gra- 
tification of  a  brilliant  and  crowded  audience. 

We  cannot,  injustice  to  the  merits  of  Miss  Sprat,  take 
leave  of  her  performance  without  observing  that  this  young 
lady  promises  toproveoneof  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the 
profession.  Her  action  is  free  and  easy ;  her  delivery  clear. 
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full,  and  sonorous,  and  hervvhole  style  at  once  spirited 
and  graceful,  as  was  abundantly  evinced  by  the  ener- 
getic manner  in  which  she  stamped  about  the  stage.  She 
was  literally  heard  in  every  part  of  the  house;  even  the 
very  boards  themselves  might  be  said  to  shake  and  vi- 
brate with  applause.  In  a  vrord,  a  more  animated  per- 
formance we  never  witnessed  in  the  whole  course  of  our 
acquaintance  with  the  stage.  Such  is  her  extreme  ver- 
satility of  talent,  that  she  cries,  laughs,  wipes  her  mouth 
with  the  sleeve  of  her  gown,  scratches  her  head  with 
one  hand,  whilst  she  bites  the  nails  of  the  other,  all  in 
the  space  of  a  minute  !  We  sincerely  hope  and  trust  we 
shall  shortly  have 'the  satitfaction  of  congratulating  this 
meritorious  young  actress,  on  the  success  of  her  perfor- 
mances on   the  boards  of  theatre,  as  siie  could 

not  fail  to  prove  a  most  invaluable  acquisition  to  the 
managers  of  that  house. 

Miss  Sprat,  we  understand,  is  the  daughter  of  an  emi- 
4ient  fishmonger  in  Lombard-court,  Seven  Dials. 


NATIONAL  ABUSES,  GOTHKj  CUSTOMS,    and 
BARBAROUS  LAWS. 


Sir, 
I  HAVE  read  with  much  pleasure  the  article  contained 
in  your  last  number,  entitled  Fiagellum  Ecclesiasticum, 
If  it  be  laudable  to  attack  vice,  folly,  and  the  dereliction 
of  duty,  i/i  individuals;  it  is  in  my  view  and  estimation 
of  things  far  more  dignified  and  meritorious  to  combat 
them,  when  backed  and  sanctioned  by  numbers;  when 
they  present  themselves  leagued  with  power,  with  au- 
thority, and  long-established  sway.  Under  such  circum- 
stances to  draw  the  sword  in  virtue's  cause;  in  the  cause 
of  truth,  of  justice,  and  humanity  ;  to  boldly  encounter 
the  hundred-headed  hydra,  which  figures  as  the  type 
and  symbol  of  your  publication,  becomes  an  enterprize 
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worthy  of  the  Scouiige  ;  worthy  of  the  manly  and  intre- 
pid example  repeatedly  given  by  the  conductors  of  that 
work. 

Suffer  not  then,  Mr,  Editor,  yourself  to  be  deterred 
from  combating  vice  and  error,  by  any  personal  conside- 
ration. Let  not  the  highest  situation  confer  the  right  of 
$inmngwilh  impunity ;  nor  suffer  precedent,  long  establish- 
ed usage,  and  inveterate  prejudices  to  cloak  practices  in- 
human, barbarous,  and  disgraceful. 

As  the  more  than  ordinarily  long-protracted  prorogation 
of  parliament  is  now  on  the  eve  of  termination,  as  the 
two  houses  of  legislature  are  convoked  for  the  first  of  the 
ensuing  month,  (when  no  doubt  numerous  discussions  of 
high  weight  and  moment  will  be  entered  into)  permit  a 
constant  reader  of  your  miscellany  to  avail  himself  of 
the  opportunity,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to 
certain  relics  of  Gothic  barbarity,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Star-chamber  inquisitorial  vengeance,  on  the  other,  which, 
to  the  shame  of  the  so  much  vaunted  nineteenth  century, 
still  disgrace  our  statutes  and  our  penal  code. 

In  the  last  session  of  parliament  an  attempt— a  truly 
laudable  attempt — was  made  to  abrogate  the  wanton, 
the  disgraceful,  and  (with  reference  to  its  general  effects) 
nugatory  punishment  of  the  pillory.  Mr.  M.  A,  Taylor, 
who  brought  forward  the  motion,  suITiciently  demonstrat«s 
cd  the  inadequacy  and  inefficacy  of  this  ignominious 
chastisement,  when  applied  to  the  worthless,  the  harden- 
ed and  the  incorrigible  delinquent ;  as  likewise  its  more 
than  deadly  wound,  when  inflicted  on  persons  of  sensibi- 
lity, of  honour,  and  of  proud  aspirings.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing all  the  force  of  argument,  all  the  mass  of  evi- 
dence detailed  by  the  honorable  gentleman,  the  bill  was 
scouted.  In  vain  may  certain  persons,  of  high  ostensible 
character,  in  whose  hands  the  pillory  becomes  an  engine 
of  the  most  formidable  coercion  and  oppression,  a  mode 
of  more  than  inquisitorial  torture— in  vain  may  they 
strive  to  disguise  the  real  motives  of  their  opposition  to 
the  bill  for  the  abolition  of  this  disgraceful  punishment. 
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Of  all  the  checks  and  restraints  upon  political  profligacy 
ond  government  corruption,  there  is  none,  Mr.  Editor, 
which  time-serving  Ministers  more  hold  in  dread  and 
abhorrence,  than  the  Liberty  of  the  Press.  With 
strict  and  rigid  truth  lias  the  press  been  termed  tbe 
Palladium  of  British  liberty ;  the  main  bulwark  of  our 
rights,  our  privileges,  and  immunities. 

To  cramp,  fetter,  and  subject  to  every  species  o^ legal 
and  financial  trammels  the  noble  invention  of  printing 
(because  the  said  noble  invention  gives  to  the  dissemina- 
tion of  knowledge  at  once  the  rapidity  and  the  energy  of 
lightning!)  has  long  been  the  invariable  and  systematic 
pursuit  of  ministers.  It  is,  for  this  reason,  that  even 
the  interests  of  tht  revenue  are  rendered  subservient  and 
made  to  yield  to  those  of  place,  of  power,  of  influence* 
and  of  patronage.  No  greater  eyt^sorc  to  ministers  than 
newspapers,  magazines,  reviews — and  every  description 
of  publication,  which  at  a  low  a?id  moderate  price  promotes 
the  purposes  of  general  instruction,  and,  like  the  tree 
of  knowledge,  (for  which  our  first  parents,  as  well  as  our- 
selves have  paid  so  dearly)  opens  the  eyes  of  the  com* 
munity  to  the  discernment  of  good  and  evil.  News- 
papers produce  to  the  state  a  revenue  almost  beyond  the 
bounds  of  credibility  to  those,  who  are  not  practically 
conversant  in  the  details  of  taxation.  And  yet  this  rich 
and  fertile  source  of  financial  advantage  is  so  drained  by 
the  ruthless  calls  of  exaction,  that  the  public  revenue  ex- 
periences no  trifling  diminution  from  the  very  burdens 
imposed  upon  the  printing  and  sale  of  newspapers, 
under  the  pretence  of  augmenting  the  national  income^ 
But,  what  of  that?  Ministers  care  very  little  how  the 
burden  galls  ;  who  suffers  ;  or  "  where^he  shoe  pinches  ;" 
so  long  as  themselves  and  their  adherents  are  exempt 
from  the  pressure — John  Bull,  in  their  hands,  is  a  very 
patient  and  accommodating  animal.  He  grumbles  now 
and  then,  'tis  true  ;  but  still  he  bears  his  load,  carries  his 
panniers,  and  suffers  himself  to  be  led  by  the  nose.  If, 
at  times,  for  of  newspapers  there  are  two  descriptions*-^ 
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ministerial &nd  anti'ministerial — (we  will  not  say  patriotte^ 
for  that  would  be  a  downright  abuse  and  prostitution  of 
the  language) — if  at  times  -du  anti-rnimsterial  pzper,  under 
pretence  of  public  feeling  and  zeal  for  the  general  good, 
should  make  itself  too  busy,  by  endeavouring  to  convince 
John  Bull  that  he  is  an  ass ;    if  it  should  provoke    him  to 
kick,  plunge,  and  recalcitrate;    his  drivers,  alias  ministers, 
have  a  ready  cure  and  preventive  at  hand.     They  have  on- 
ly to  issue  their^af,  and  the  poor  devils,  the  printer,  pub- 
lisher, and  proprietors  of  the  paper,   are  all  lumped  toge- 
ther in  a  Star-chamber  inquisition,  ex  officio.  A  specialjury  is 
pricked  for  to  decide  on  a  point,  of  vyhich  they  have  little 
if  any  knowledge — they  pronounce  their  verdict,  without 
being  apprized  of  the  consequent  punishment,  and  persons 
of  viTorth,  of  education,   of  genius,  and  of  feeling  ;  per- 
sons possessing  all  the  pride   of  conscious   talent ;    per- 
sons, who  would  prefer  a  thousand  times  death  to  infamy, 
may  at  the  option  and  ipse-dixit  of  pensioned  judges,  be 
sentenced  to  undergo  the  same  ignominious  punishment, 
to  stand  in  the  same  pillory,  which  perad venture  but  the 
very  day  before  was  occupied  by  a  wretch,  branded  with 
effrontery  and  guilt,  and  who  braved  the  sentence  of  the 
law  pronounced  against  him,  either  for  the  most  disgrace- 
ful acts  of  petty  villainy,  or  for  practices,  at  which  hu- 
manity shudders  and  recoils!  1 ! 

So  much  ^OY  the  pillorj/ :  I  proceed  now,  Mr.  Editor, 
to  canvass  the  moral  good,  which  results  from  the  inflic- 
tion of  another  punishment,  (if  possible,  still  more  igno- 
minious and  disgraceful)  to  wit,  th^t  oi public  whipping, 
ox  flogging  at  the  cart's  tail. 

The  persons,  to  whom  this  ignominious  mode  of  cas- 
ligation  is  awarded,  are  generally  speaking,  pitiful,  petty 
offenders— persons  who  render  themselves  guilty  of  mean 
and  contemptible  thefts,  such,  for  instance,  as  stealing 
pewter-pots  from  public  houses,  picking  pockets,  &c.  &c. 
Before,  however,  I  venture  one  inch  further,  on  the  pre- 
sent question,  let  me  most  roundly  and  explicitly  state,. 
that  the  enquiry  oii  which  I  mn  now  engaged  has  not  the 
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remotest  reference  or  allusion  to  miUtury  flogging y  either 
in  the  Army  or  the  Nav}^  The  utility  of  this  discipline, 
as  well  as  the  humanity  so  eminently  displayed  in  its 
infliction,  stand  in  need  of  no  eulosr}^  or  comment  from 
my  pen.  To  return  therefore  to  civil  flogging,  (though 
by  the  bye,  Mr.  Editor,  lean  with  difficulty  repress  a 
smile,  which  involuntarily  relaxes  my  features  even  on  so 
grave  a  subject,  when  I  reflect  on  the  various  accepta- 
tions of  words,  and  that  the  term  civil  should  be  applied 
to  such  uncivil  2^ci^,  which  remind  me  of  Lucan's  memo- 
rable verse : 

**  Bella  per  Emathios,  plus  quam  civilian  campos.") 

permit  me  to  ask,  which  of  the  two  be  the  greatest,  the 
pain  or  the  infamy  of  this  mode  of  punishment?  If  the 
answer  be  in  favour  of  the  latter,  if  it  be  admitted  that 
the  disgrace  far  exceeds  the  bodily  suffering  (which  in  my 
opinion  is  the  undoubted  state  of  the  case)  I  next  de- 
mand, what  moral  good  can  possibly  result  from  an  act 
degrading  to  our  common  nature,  in  the  case  of  a  man, 
hardened  to  shame  and  feeling  ?  Or  if  inflicted  on  a  per- 
son, not  yet  wholly  lost  to  compunction,  must  it  not  have 
the  inevitable  tendency  to  efface  and  deaden  all  yet  re- 
maining traces  of  that  sentiment  ?  Must  it  not  literally 
brutalize  the  mind,  and  cause  the  wretch  who  has  been 
thus  publicly  branded  with  the  stigma  of  shame,  of  op- 
probrium, and  of  crime,  to  lose  all  confidence  and  self- 
respect  ?  Must  it  not  compel  him  to  abjure  all  intercourse 
with  the  virtuous  part  of  his  own  species,  and  drive  him, 
like  a  leper,  to  herd  exclusively  with  the  contaminated 
and  the  infected  ?  The  answer  to  this  demand  is  but  too 
obvious,  and  merits  the  most  serious  attention  of  our  le- 
gislators. 

Again,  what  must  be  the  effect  of  this  vile,  disgrace- 
ful, and  ignominious  punishment,  when  inflicted,  as  it 
often  is,  upon  zeomen  9  What  moral  good,  what  benefi- 
cial results,  can  be  expected  from  the  public  exposure  of 
female  nudity  f   To  behold  a  woman's  back  bared  to  the 
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catomne-iailsx  to  see  her  breasts,  that  delicate  append* 
age  of  the  sex,  bleeding  under  the  lash  of  Jack  Ketcht 
to  hear  the  screams  of  female  anguish,  and  witness  the 
contortions  of  the  female  frame,  writhing  under  the  tor- 
turing scourge,  in  a  state  of  naked  disclosure,  at  which 
decency  shudder? — to  behold  a  spectacle  like  this  cannot 
but  wound  with  most  poignant  pain  every  tender  and 
susceptible  mind.  In  how  far  the  cause  of  virtue  and 
morality  is  advanced  by  such  indelicate  exhibitions,  I 
leave  to  the  decisions  of  the  worthy  members  of  that  ex- 
cellent institution,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Society  for 
the  Suppression  of  Pice.  The  sale  or  exposure  of  an  inde- 
cent drawing  is,  (at  the  instigation,  and  thanks  to  the 
active  zeal  of  these  righteous  gentlemen,)  punished  with 
twelve  months  confinement,  and  hard  labour^  in,  the  house  of 
correction  !  The  exposure  of  a  naked  female  is  sanctioned  by 
the  laws  !  /  Are  customs  such  as  these  not  truly  Gothic  ? 
Are  corporal  punishments  of  this  description  not  wanton, 
barbarous,  and  inhuman  ? 

I  shall  not  comment  in  this  place,  Mr.  Editor,  on 
another  most  vile  and  abominable  custom,  which  parti- 
ally exists  in  this  country.  I  mean  the  sale  of  wives, 
by  public  auction,  in  the  market-place,  with  a  halter  round 
the  neck  I  Atrocious  and  diabolical  as  is  this  practice  ; 
disgraceful  to  our  national  character,  as  being  exclusively 
confined  to  this  country,  the  present  is  not  the  befitting 
occasion,  for  animadverting  upon  it.  The  sale  of  wives 
asyet,  is  not  carried  on,  like  female  flogging,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  laws,  and  v^ith  the  authority  and  concur- 
rence of  the  magistracy. 

The  last  inhuman  custom,  on  which  I  shall  descant,  in 
the  present  essay,  regards  the  manner  of  disposing  of  the 
bodies  of  those  unhappy  persons,  who  are  driven  to 
the  perpetration  of  suicide.  Impressed,  as  every  rea- 
sonable mind  must  be,  with  the  cruelty  and  barbarity  of 
a  law,  which  directs  such  persons  to  be  buried  in  the 
cross-roads,  with  a  stake  thrust  through  their  body — 
the  jury,  in  most   cases,   return   a  verdict  of  insanity. 
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whereby  the  application  of  the  above-cited  barbarous 
and  savage  law  is  abrogated.  But,  if  it  be  found  expedi- 
ent to  elude  a  statute,  which  reflects  disgrace  upon  our 
code,  would  it  not  be  inflnitely  preferable  to  repeal  and 
annul  it  altogether? 

Let  no  man  imagine,  from  the  harsh  terms  in  which 
I  speak  of  the  ignominious  sepulture  of  persons  who 
eommit  suicide,  that  I  am,  in  any  point  of  view,  an  ad- 
vocate for  the  commission  of  this  rash  act.  Far  from  it 
•^I  condemn  and  reprobate  it  from  the  very  bottom  of 
my  heart.  But  still  I  am  of  opinion,  that  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  legislature,  to  punish  such  an  act, 
is  at  once  cruel  and  unjust,  nugatory  and  abortive — 
Cruel  and  unjust;  because  the  punishment  inflicted  is 
not  felt  by  the  person  who  commits  the  offence,  but  by 
his  innocent  friends  and  relatives— Nugatory  and  abor- 
tive ;  because  the  man,  who,  from  desperation  and  dis- 
tress, is  resolutely  bent  on  self-destruction,  will  never 
suffer  himself  to  be  diverted  from  his  purpose,  by  the  re^ 
flection,  that  after  death  he  will  be  deprived  of  christian 
sepulture.  In  my  humble  view,  the  punishment  of 
suicide  ought  to  be  left  to  that  Being,  before  whom  we 
shall  all  be  culled  to  account,  and  who  alone  is  able 
to  judge,  in  how  far  the  unhappy  creature,  who  shortens 
his  own  existence,  was  master  of  his  own  actions  I  in 
how  far  his  physical  and  mental  strength  enabled  him  ta 
bear  up  against  the  over-whelming  pressure  of  his  woes. 

I  am  led  into  this  train  of  reasoning,  Mr.  Editor,  by 
an  occurrence  which  took  place  in  this  metropolis  rather 
better  than  six  weeks  ago — I  allude  to  the  violent  death 
of  an  old  artist,  of  the  name  of  Monies,  who  put  a  period 
to  his  existence  by  hanging  himself  at  a  public-house  in 
Newgate-market.  In  the  case  of  Monies,  the  jury  re- 
turned a  verdict  of  felo  de  se,  and  his  body  was  in  conse- 
quence thrown  into  a  hole,  and  a  stake  driven  through  it, 
in  the  Old  Bailey. 

Now,  why  was  this  punishment  inflicted  uponilfom'es, 
piore  than  upon   hundreds  in  the  same  predicament  ? 
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Why  was  a  verdict  of /e/o  Je  se  returned  against  him, 
when  scarcely  a  week  passes  over  our  heads,  that  juries 
are  not  summoned  upon  similar  occasions,  and  almost 
invariably  bring  in  a  verdict  of  insanity  ?  It  would  be 
invidious  to  mention  names,  and  might  wound  the  feel- 
ings of  surviving  friends  and  relatives,  otherwise,  I  might 
feel  tempted  to  ask  in  v/hat  respect  the  offence  of  Monies 
was  of  a  blacker  die,  than  certain  other  suicides  com- 
mitted by  persons  of  great  note  and  fortune?  Poor 
Monies  was  a  man  who  had  seen  better  days.  In  his 
youth,  he  was  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds. But  some  persons  are  born,  as  it  were,  to  be  un- 
fortunate. Such  seemed  to  be  the  fate  of  Monies,  For 
many  years  he  had  to  struggle  with  extreme  penury 
and  want.  The  accumulated  load  of  affliction  at  length, 
no  doubt,  effectually  unhinged  his  mind,  and  drove  him 
to  that  state  of  desperation,  v;hich  appears  to  be  indis- 
pensibly  requisite  to  induce  a  man  to  lay  violent  hands 
upon  himself. 

The  grand  question  therefore,  is  :  Does  the  law,  as 
it  now  stands,  with  respect  to  the  punishment  of  suicide^ 
produce  any  salutary  effect?  Does  it  prevent  the  perpe- 
tration of  the  offence,  in  the  first  instance?  And  if  not, 
does  it,  after  the  crime  has  been  committed,  inflict  the 
punishment  upon  the  guilty  person  ?  That  few  persons 
are  deterred  from  putting  a  period  to  their  own  existence, 
by  dread  of  the  penalty  awarded  against  them  by  the 
law,  is,  alas!  but  too  apparent  from  the  increased  num- 
ber of  su^VzJes,  of  which  not  one  case  in  a  hundred  be- 
comes subject  to  the  penalty,  the  jury's  verdict  being,  as 
I  have  already  staled,  almost  invariably,  insanity.  That 
the  weight  of  punishment  does  not  fall  upon  the  guilty^ 
but  rather  upon  the  innocent,  upon  the  surviving  friends 
and  relatives  of  the  defunct,  is  but  too  melancholy  a 
truth.  What  salutary  purpose  then  does  this  self-same 
law  answer,  if  it  neither  punishes  the  offence,  nor  deters 
from  its  commission  ? — None!  it  is  in  every  sense  of  the 
term,  a  gothic,  a  barbarous,  a  cruel,  and  wantonly  inhu- 
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man  law;  a  law,  which  ought  t©  he  expunged  from  our 
statute-book,  as  disgraceful  to  our  national  character, 
unworthy  of  the  enlightened  age  in  which  we  live,  and 
equally  discreditable  to  the  progress  we  have  ourselves 
made  in  all  the  arts  of  refinement  and  civilization.  Le- 
gislators ought  ever  to  bear  in  mind,  that  even  laws 
themselves  are  not  immutable,  but  must  of  necessity  be 
modified  according  to  existing  circumstances.  Again, 
there  are  certain  laws,  of  which  it  has  been  justly  re- 
marked, *'  ]^on  omnes  leges  ab  Jstraea  hominihus  datas,  sed 
nonnullas  adversus  acjuitatem,  per  potentiam,  suhditis  impo- 
sitas. 

That  the  statute,  respecting  the  ignominious  sepulture 
of  wretches,  driven  to  the  last  stage  of  calamity  and  des- 
peration, to  which  it  is  possible  for  human  nature  to  be 
goaded,  ranks  among  the  latter  description  of  laws;  that 
it  owes  its  enactment  to  priestly  uncharitableness,  to 
intolerance,  to  saintly  want  of  feeling,  and  a  pharisaical 
pride,  which  exults  in  the  misery  and  humiliation  of  a 
fellow  being,  and,  as  such,  ought  to  be  held  in  execration, 
by  every  humane  mind,  and  combated  by  every  compe- 
tent authority,  is  the  firm  persuasion  of. 

Yours,  &c. 
Upper  Harley-street,  Jan,  19,  1816.  Lysimachus. 
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FORTS  AND  SETTLEMENTS  on  the  COAST 
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A  DISPUTE  between  Mr.  Dawson,  governor  of  Annd- 
maboe,  an  out-settlement  distant  ten  miles  from  *Cape 

*  Cape  Coast  Castle  is  delightfully  situated  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  in  the  meridian  of  London,  The  fort  by  which  it  is  iri- 
closed  is  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  and  the  guns  Gom- 
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Coast  Castle,  and  Mr.  Anthony  Calvert  Hutton,  an  opu- 
lent merchant  residing  on  the  gold  coast  of  Africa,  and 
>vho  has  a  factory  likewise  at  Annamaboe,  which  origi- 
nated, in  the  first  instance,  in  a  private  wrong,  has 
brought  to  light  a  variety  of  very  important  facts,  involv- 
ing questions  of  high  public  interest,  which  imperious- 
ly call  for  the  most  serious  attention  of  his  Majesty*s 
ministers,  and  the  interposition  of  the  legislature. 

The  civil  and  military  government  of  the  British  set- 
tlements, on  the  gold  coast  of  Africa,  is  vested  in  the 
hands  of  the  African  company  or  committee,  the  remains 
of  the  Royal  African  Company,  which,  in  virtue  of  a  spe- 
cial arrangement  with  his  Majesty's  government,  sanction- 
ed by  an  act  of  parliament,  receives  an  annual  grant  of 
twenty-three  thousand  pounds  sterling,  upon  the  ex- 
press covenant  and  condition  of  keeping  the  forts  in  pro- 
per repair,  and  paying  the  salaries  of  the  officers,  whom 

mand  the  sea  in  the  direction  of  Annamaboe,  and  all  the  coast 
opposite  the  Castle,  on  the  east  side,  and  toward  a  Dutch  fort; 
and  in  this  building  are  apartments  for  the  Company's  officers, 
and  a  hall  for  public  business.  The  military  in  the  Castle  have 
a  good  band  attached  to  them. 

The  climate,  though  its  heat  is  moderated  by  the  sea-breeze 
morning  and  evening,  and  the  land-wind  daring  the  day,  is 
usually  found  unfavourable  to  Europeans.  The  thermometer 
is  never  below  80"  of  Fahrenheit,  in  the  shade  ;  and  is  ordinarily 
at  85". 

Those  who  acquire  the  means  of  providing  better  for  their 
own  comfort  and  security,  build  and  reside  in  houses  without- 
side  the  Castle,  where  they  enjoy  a  more  wholesome  air.  The 
buildings  and  cultivation  this  occasions  extend  about  a  mile 
from  the  Castle.  Adjacent  to  the  fortification  is  the  town  in- 
habited by  the  natives. 

The  manner  of  life  observed  by  the  Europeans  is  to  rise  early 
and  take  a  walk  before  the  hour  of  breakfast,  which  is  seven.  Af- 
ter seven,  and  till  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  heat  is  too 
great  to  admit  of  stirring.  The  country  produces  abundance 
of  luxuries.  The  most  delicious  fruits  are  to  be  had  there,  and 
are  daily  brought  to  market  by  the  natives. 
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the  company  is  permitted  to  appoint.  In  how  far  the 
terms  of  this  covenant  have  of  late  years  been  complied 
with ;  in  how  far  the  annual  sum  of  twenty-three  thou- 
sand pounds  is  applied  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is 
expressly  granted,  we  shall  shortly  have  occasion  to 
investis^ate. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  the  dispute  between 
Mr.  Hutton,  and  the  governor  of  A nnamaboe,  emanated 
originally  in  a  private  wrong,  sustained  by  the  former 
gentleman  from  the  *Pj/nins,  or  native  chiefs,  and 
wiiich  said  wrong,  Mr.  Dawson,  the  governor,  from 
interested  motives,  connected  with  jealousy  and  rival- 
ry in  trade,  did  not  exert  his  authority,  as  governor,  to 
redress.  The  custom,  which  is  universal  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  of  paying  complimentary  visits,  at 
Christmas,  prevails,  it  seems,  among  the  pagan  natives  of 
the  European  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  where 
it  was  probably  first  introduced  by  the  Dutch.  On  these 
occasions  the  Africans  expect  their  European  host  to 
treat  them  with  liquor.  This  custom,  from  long  prac- 
tice, and  the  rudeness  of  manners  among  the  natives,  has 
been  converted  into  a  right,  and  the  visit  is  made  to  col- 
lect the  pretended  due. 

Mr.  Hutton  left  Cape  Coast  Castle,  on  the  22d  of  De- 
cember, and  arrived  the  same  day  at  his  factory,at  Anna- 

*  The  system  of  government  established  by  the  Company  on 
the  coast,  leaves  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  settlements  under 
the  authority  of  their  Pynins,  or  chiefs,  which  latter  receive  sa- 
laries from  the  British  government.  The  civil  and  military  ju- 
risdiction, in  other  respects,  is  confined  to  governors  acting  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  company,  but  whose  forts  hoist  his  Ma- 
jesty'^s  flag.  In  cases  of  diipute  between  the  natives  and  Euro- 
peans, either  the  native  chiefs  on  their  side,  or  the  company*s  go- 
vernors on  theirs,  apply  for  a  conference,  with  a  view  to  adjust- 
ment. Who  is  to  be  the  umpire,  if  the  native  chiefs  and  the 
conapany's  governors  cannot  agree,  is  not  so  plain  J  but  the  lat- 
ter ^re  doubtless  authorised  to  repress  violence,  and  resist  un*? 
just  pretensions, 
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maboe.     At  eight  o'clock  the  following  morning,  as  he 
was  busy  in  a  warehouse,  detached  from  his  dwelling- 
house  in  taking  stock,  he  received  a  message  from  the 
chiefs  or  Pynins  of  the  town,  informing  him  that  they  were 
come  to  congratulate  him  on  the  return  of  the  season.^ 
Mr.  Hutton  sent  word,  that  he  was  extremely  busy,  but 
that  he  would  w^ait  upon  them  the  instant  he  quitted  his^ 
warehouse.     This  message  was  by  no  means  satisfactory 
to  the  Pynins,   who  observed  in  reply,   that  the  governor 
always  waited  upon  them  the  instant  they  made  their  ap- 
pearance at  the  fort,  and  that  he  must  do  the  same.     Mr, 
Hutton   now   endeavoured  to   expostulate    with  them, 
but  all  to  no  effect.     He  was  told  by  the   Pynins,  that 
their  governor  always  did  wait  upon  them  immediately^ 
and  that  he  should^     After  some  further  altercation,  which 
was  accompanied  on  the  part  of  the  Pynins  with  their 
African  howl,  Mr.  Hulton  caused  it  to  be  observed  to 
them,  that  he  did  not  object  to  parting  with  bis  liquor, 
but  to  their  violent  manner  of  demanding  it,  and  con- 
cluded by  threatening  them  with  punishment,  instead  of 
a  Christmas-box. 

His  threats  had  as  little  influence  as  his  arguments. 
The  Pynins  replied  by  telling   him,  amid  characteristic 
roaring  and  halloos,  to  leave  their  town  directly  ;  that 
they  would  themselves  beat  the  gong-gong,  and  proclaim 
to  the  town  that  they  had  stopped  his  trade.     In  the 
exercise  of  their  municipal  authority,  they  immediately 
proceeded  to  put  their  determination  into  effect,  by  order-' 
ing  those  who  surrounded  Mr.  Hutton  to  transact  busi- 
ness with  him  at  their  peril ;  that  if  they  did,  they  w^ould 
break  the  law  of  the  place,  and  be  punished  accordingly. 
On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  at  the  very  momeat 
that  Mr.  Hutton  was  meditating  an  application  to  the 
Governor  for  redress,  that  oiTicer  paid  tlie  former  a  visit 
of  ceremony.    Mr.  Huttou  immediately  laid  before  him 
his  whole  complaint.     The  Governor  heard  all:  and  re- 
plied, *'  That  these  same  Pynins  were  a  bad  set ;  that 
God  knew  I  they  had  taken  several  Governors  into  the 
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hush,  and  frighten^  d  tliem  fairly  out  of  all  the  wits  they 
ever  had  ;  but  that  for  his  own  part,  having  no  taste  for 
these  adventures,  and  the  bush*  having  at  all  times  a  very 
salutary  efiect  upon  his  mind,  he  no  sooner  heard  that 
**  the  Moor  was  at  the  gate," — that  the  Pynins  had  set 
foot  in  his  fort, — but,  in)mediately,  all  Governor  as  he  was^, 
whether  he  was  writing  or  reading,  packing  his  goods,  or 
serving  his  customers,  he  left  what  he  was  about,  and 
waited  upon  them,  "  like  a  boy^  Having  submitted  to 
Mr.  Hutton*s  reflections  these  hints,  the  governor  took  his 
leave,  but  took  no  further  notice  of  the  complaint. 

Gong-gonged  by  the  Pynins,  and  neglected  by  the  Go- 
vernor of  the  Fort  of  Annamaboe,  Mr.  Hutton  now  placed 
all  his  hopes  upon  the  supreme  government  at  Cape- 
Coast  Castle,  to  the  settlement  at  which  he  was  return- 
ing; and,  for  the  purpose  of  this  voyage,  he  ordered  his 
canoe  to  be  ready  on  the  beach  at  one  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  24th.  On  the  arrival,  however,  of  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  it  was  his  fate  to  learn,  by  a  solemn  message 
from  the  Pynins  themselves,  that  these  municipal  officers- 
had  sequestered  his  canoe,  and  that  he  was  a  prisoner  ia 
Annamaboe,  till  their  demands  should  be  satisfied. 

In  this  extremity,  Mr.  Hutton  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Governor,  requesting  his  immediate  interference.  The 
Governor,  in  consequence,  oi-dered  the  linguist  of  the  set- 
tlement to  summon  the  Pynins  into  the  fort,  in  order  to 
investigate  the  business.  But  instead  of  obtaining  redress 
for  the  wrongs  offered  to  the  complainant,  he  rather  ad- 
vocates the  cause  of  the  Pynins— expresses  his  regret 
that  Mr.  Hutton  did  not  treat  them  with  liquor,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom,  and  concludes  with  an  oblique  hint^ 
that  the  Pynins  expected  to  be  treated  better  in  future. 

Little  satisfied  with  this  result  to  his  demand  for  re- 
dress, Mr.  Hutton,  on  his  return  to  Cape  Coast,  on  the 
29th  of  December,  laid  the  whole  proceedings,  by  letter, 
before  the    governor  and   council.      To  this   letter   he 

*  The  hush  is  a  Dutch  term,  (bosh  or  hosch)  signifying  the- 
woods,  or  wilderness. 
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received  an  answer  on  the  26th  of  January  1815,  inform- 
ing him  that  his  affair  was  to  be  investigated  in  council 
the  following  morning,  and  requesting  his  personal  atten- 
dance in  the  hall  of  the  Castle,  at  eight  o'clock.  At 
this  meeting,  Mr.  Dawson,  the  governor  of  Annamaboe 
was  present,  in  his  capacity  of  vice-president.  A  most 
indecorous  and  tumultuous  scene  now  ensued,  in  which 
the  Vice-President  tells  Mr.  Hutton,  that  he  is  "  a  d — d 
impertinent  puppy!''  and  receives  from  Mr.  Hutton  the 
courteous  retort,  that  he,  the  Vice-President  "is  the 
same^and,  what  is  worse,  a  d — d scoundrel !""  After  some 
further  pleasantries  of  a  similar  nature,  the  council  at 
length  broke  up,  and  all  left  the  hall  together. 

From  the  hall  Mr.  Hutton  went  into  the  room  of  a 
friend,  one  of  the  olFicers  of  the  Castle :  he  had  not  re- 
mained more  than  four  or  five  minutes  in  the  room,  before 
he  was  followed  thither  by  the  Governor  of  Annamaboe. 
This  gentleman  came  into  the  room,  as  if  by  accident, 
but  in  reality  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  Mr.  Hutton. 
Accordingly,  no  sooner  is  the  latter  engaged  in  conversa- 
tion with  his  friend,  than  Mr.  Dawson  falls  upon  him, 
seizes  both  his  hands,  and  deals  forth  blows  most  pro* 
fusely  on  different  parts  of  his  body,  especially  on  the 
face,  mouth,  and  under  the  ribs.  Mr.  Hutton,  as  soon  as 
he  is  disengaged  from  the  grasp  of  his  powerful  antagonist, 
exhibits  the  marks  of  violence  to  the  Governor  and 
Council  of  Cape  Coast.  Mr.  Dawson  justifies  the  assault, 
by  stating  that  his  object  v/as  to  "  blacken  Mr.  Hutton  s 
eyes  for  him  T  Mr.  Hutton,  smarting  under  the  blows 
he  has  received,  demands  satisfaction.  "  Satisfaction, 
Sirl" — replies  the  Governor  of  Annamaboe — "do  you 
want  satisfaction  ?     Oh!  wait  a  bit !" — 

Mr.  Hutton,  it  appears,  is  a  man  of  very  diminutive 
size;  Mr.  Dawson  tall,  powerful,  and  of  portly  gait. 
Mr.  Hutton  having  little  chance  from  a  pugilistic  encoun- 
ter, sends  his  antagonist  a  challenge,  which  Mr.  Dawson 
finds  it  most  prudent  not  to  accept.  Mr.  Hutton  again 
enters  into  correspondence  with  the  Governor  and  Council 
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of  Cape  Coast  Castle,  claiming  their  protection,  and  the 
suspension  of  Mr.  Dawson  from  his  otVice.  The  Gover- 
nor and  Council  inform  Mr.  Hutton,  through  their  secre- 
tary, of  their  astonishment  that  he  should  a(.idress  his 
complaints  to  them,  after  having  taken  the  quarrel  into 
his  own  hands,  and  sending  a  written  chidlenge  to  Mr. 
Dawson.  With  respect  to  suspending  tlie  latter  from  his 
functions,  that  is  a  demand  they  do  not  deem  it  expedient 
to  comply  with  ;  they  prefer  transmitting  the  whole  of  the 
correspondence  on  this  subject  to  the  committee  in 
London. 

Mr,  Hutton  makes  a  fresh  attempt  to  induce  the  Go- 
vernor-in-chief  and  Council  of  Cape  Coast  Castle  to 
avenge  his  quarrel,  and  suspend  Mr.  Dawson,  whom  he 
further  accuses  of  having  lately  armed  himself  with  a 
large  bludgeon,  containing  the  biade  of  a  regimental  sword. 
He  is  again  answered,  through  the  secretary,  that  the 
Governor  and  Council  persist  in  their  determination  not 
to  interfere  in  the  dispute  further  than  by  sending  the 
whole  correspondence  to  their  superiors,  the  committee 
in  London,  by  his  Majesty's  sloop  of  war,  the  Brisk, 

Finding  the  council  inllexible  in  their  determination, 
Mr.  Hutton  resolves  to  appeal  himself  to  the  superior 
authority,  in  London,  to  whom  he  addresses  two  letters, 
under  date  of  the  4th  and  the  20th  of  February,  1815. 
In  these  letters  some  very  curious  and  interesting  details 
are  given  of  the  manner  in  which  the  interests  of  the 
British  government  are  consulted  and  attended  to,  in  our 
settlements  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  which,  after  a  few 
cursory  remarks  on  the  respective  conduct  of  Mr.  Daw- 
son and  Mr.  Hutton,  we  shall  proceed  to  canvass  and 
appreciate. 

Tlie  dispute  itself,  as  the  reader  has  seen,  originated 
entirely  in  the  refusal  of  Mr.  Hutton  to  uait  immediatdi/ 
on  the  Pynins,  who  came  to  congratulate  him  on  the 
festival  of  Christmas,  or  in  plain  English,  to  regale  them- 
selves with  his  liquor.  They  had  been  accustomed  to 
instant  and  immediate  attendance  on  such  occasions,  from 
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Mr.  Dawson,  the  governor,  and  thei'efore  expected  equal 
homage  from  Mr.  Hutton,  who  was  only  a  private  7ner- 
chant.  Every  candid  and  intelligent  person  will  allow, 
that  between  the  British  governor  and  the  native  chiefs 
of  our  foreign  settlements,  some  established  form  or 
etiquette  ought  to  be  adopted  and  maintained.  A  Bri- 
tish governor  unquestionably  ought  not  to  keep  the  na- 
tive chiefs  waiting  for  him,  like  lacquies ;  but  neither  ought 
he  to  wait  upon  them,  at  a  moment's  warning,  like  a  lacquey^ 
"  like  a  hoif' — to  adopt  Mr.  Dawson's  own  words — him- 
self. Had  Mr.  Dawson  not  cherished  and  encouraged 
the  audacity  of  the  Pynins,  by  his  own  servility  and  ob- 
sequiousness, they  would  not  have  given  scope  to  their 
arrogance  and  presumption  in  the  manner  they  did  to- 
wards Mr.  Hutton.  But  for  Mr.  Dawson's  want  of 
firmness  and  dignity,  the  wrongs  and  insults  offered  to 
Mr.  Hutton  would  never  have  taken  place.  But  we  shall 
descant  no  further  on  this  topic,  as  far  as  the  transaction 
involves  merely  the  personal  dispute  between  these  two 
gentlemen. 

"VYe  have  already  concisely  animadverted  on  the  plan 
^nd  principle  of  government,  adopted  in  our  settlements 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  with  respect  to  the  native  inhabi- 
tants. The  latter,  it  appears,  have  their  own  chiefs  ;  but 
these  chiefs  act  under  the  authority  of  the  British  go- 
vernment, are  recognized  by  it,  receive  salaries  from  it, 
and,  of  course,  are  in  every  sense  of  the  word  subordinate 
to  it.  Further  it  appears,  that  the  authority  of  the  Bri- 
tish government  is,  or  at  least  is  intended  to  be,  para- 
mount to  the  authority  of  the  Pynins,  or  native  chiefs, 
€ven  in  matters  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  where  offences 
are  committed  by  the  natives,  which  involve  the  interests 
of  the  European  settlers.  It  is  under  these  circum- 
stances, and  in  this  point  of  view,  that  a  variety  of  de- 
tached occurrences,  stated  by  Mr.  Hutton,  in  his  Appeal 
to  the  African  Committee,  become  objects  of  national 
enquiry,  and  demand  the  most  serious  attention  of  the 
legislature,  to  ascertain,  in  the  first  plaee,  what  ought  to  be^ 
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the  extent  of  British  authority  and  administration  in  the 
several  settlements,  where  the  fficts  recorded  by  Mr.  Ilut- 
ton  look  place;  and,  secondly,  what  the  extent  of  that 
authority  and  administration  rtalh/  is? 

The  British  government  exercises,  as  an  acknowledged 
right,  the  power  of  confining  native  debtors  and  offen- 
ders. In  wliat  manner  have  certain  governors,  to  whom 
the  exercise  of  this  power  is  confided,  acquitted  them- 
selves of  their  trust?  It  is  on  public  questions  such  a3 
this,  that  the  disclosures  made  by  Mr.  Hutton  to  the  Af- 
rican committee,  in  consequence  of  the  results  of  his 
dispute  with  the  Governor  of  Annamaboe,  become  truly 
interesting  and  important.  In  his  second  letter  to  the 
London  Committee,  he  informs  that  board  of  a  circum- 
stance which  occurred  subsequent  to  the  departure  of 
his  Majesty's  sloop  of  war  the  Brisk,  and  which  affords 
another  to  the  many  damning  proofs  of  the  total  want  of 
energy,  and  remissness  of  common  discipline  on  the  part 
of  those  who  command  the  British  forts  in  our  African 
settlements. 

Mr.  Aul,  surgeon  of  James  Fort,  Accra,  agreed  with 
a  man  belonging  to  that  town,  to  pay  him  five  shillings 
to  remove  some  iron  bars.  In  performing  this  commis- 
sion one  of  the  bars  was  stolen,  for  which,  when  the  man 
came  to  the  fort  to  demand  his  pay,  he  was  secured. 
Either  on  that  afternoon,  or  day  following,  Mr.  Aul 
walked  out  in  company  with  Mr.  Morris,  the  officer  then 
holding  the  command  of  the  fort  [during  the  absence  of  the 
Governor),  and  was  attacked  by  the  town-people.  Mr. 
Morris  attempted  to  interfere,  but  was  repulsed  with 
some  very  heavy  blows  from  all  quarters  ;  and  finally, 
they  were  both  detained  until  the  release  of  the  offender, 
but  not  before  they  had  experienced  much  beating,  insult, 
and  bad  usage.  This  atrocious  outrage  and  contempt  of 
all  British  authority  took  place  in  a  town,  the  inhabitants 
of  which,  we  are  told,  are  "  allowed  to  possess  a  more 
mild  and  peaceable  disposition  than  is  to  be  met  with  in 
other  parts."     If,  then,  such  flagrant  offences  are  com- 
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mitted  by  the  better  parf  of  tiie  natives,  what  must  we; 
expect  from  the  worst?  If  these  things  be  done  in  'd  green- 
tree,  what  will  be  done  in  one  that  is  drij?  Hear  another 
of  Mr.  Hutton's  specimens  of  the  energy  and  vigilance  of 
our  African  governors. 

A  few  months  ago  (Mr.  Hutton's  letter  is  dated  theSOth 
of  Feb.  1815,)  several  prisoners,  who  were  confined  in 
Cape  Coast  Castle,  on  different  charges,  some  for  debt, 
some  for  robberies,  and  others  for  more  flagrant  crimes, 
i?i  inid'day,  knocked  oj^  their  irons,  knocked  down  the  sen^ 
tinels  stationed  at  the  Castle  gates,  and  zcent  to  their  houses  in 
town.  This  disgraceful  occurrence  took  place  in  a  fort, 
mounting  two  hundred  and  two  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
garrisoned  with  upwards  of  thirty  officers,  and  two  hun- 
dred soldiers  and  company's  slaves!  !  I 

Here  is  a  proof  of  firm  i^frican  governorship,  of  correct 
military  discipline,  with  a  vengeance  1  Yet  even  this  in- 
stance ofsupineness  and  misrule  is  nothing,  a  mere  no- 
thing, in  comparison  with  the  transactions  we  are  going 
to  relate.  A  Mr.  Blenkerne,  one  of  the  company's  offi- 
cers, brought  a  servant  with  him  from  the  Leeward  to 
Cape  Coast  Castle.  Some  of  the  natives  took  it  into  theiv 
beads,  that  the  servant,  on  his  coming  on  shore,  mocked 
or  otherwise  insulted  them.  In  consequence,  they  im- 
mediately seized  him,  dragged  him  from  the  lower  gate 
of  the  Castle,  on  the  beach,  through  the  town,  to  the 
upper  gate,  opposite  to  which  they  butchered  their  vic- 
tim, in  the  presence  of  the  Governor  and  the  whole  fort. 
The  only  apology,  which  either  the  Governor  or  his 
friends  have  been  able  to  make  for  sufl^ering  such  an  atro- 
cious murder  to  be  perpetrated  with  impunity,  under 
their  very  nose,  is  that  the  "  guns  of  the  fort  were  not  ready 
for  service  /"     Pretty  apology  indeed  \  1  ! 

But  we  are  not  yet  come  to  the  achme  and  neplus  ultra 
of  audacity  and  crime,  all  owing  to  the  culpable  supine- 
ness  and  cowardice  of  our  African  governors.  The  fol- 
lowing atrocious  murder  will  show  to  what  a  pitch  of 
assurance  the  natives  carry  their  blood-thirsty  viewSj,  in 
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consequence  of  tlie  invincible  indolence  and  timid  coun- 
cils of  the  British  authorities,  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

One  John  Qzier,  who  had  been  for  many  years  serjeant 
of  Cape  Coast  Castle,  in  which  situation,  by  a  regular 
and  successful  course  of  conduct,  he  acquired  son^ie  small 
share  of  property,  having  procured  his  discharge  from 
-the  service,  established  himself  as  a  traderat  Annaraaboes 
After  some  time,  several  of  the  natives,  who  were  be- 
come his  debtors,  dishonestly  denied  him  payment — 
One  of  these,  named  Biassee,  owed  him  twenty-four  oun- 
ces of  gold-dust,  which  quantity  is  equal  to  nearly  a  hun- 
dred pounds  sterling  ;  and  the  debt  remained  due  between 
one  and  two  years.  After  many  fruitless  efforts  t-o  reco- 
ver this  property,  Ozier  resolved  to  carry  into  etiect, 
what  he  had  long  threatened,  an  application  to  the  Go- 
venor-in-Chief,  at  Cape  Coast;  and,  for  that  purpose,  at 
an  early  hour  in  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  January  Jast, 
left  Annamaboe,  in  his  canoe,  accompanied  by  six  canoe- 
men,  all  of  whom  shortly  returned  without  him,  repre- 
senting that  their  canoe  had  upset,  and  that  Ozier  was 
drowned. 

The  probability  of  this  story  was  immediately  distrust- 
ed, from  the  fact  that  the  sea  had  been  calm  during  tlie 
whole  morning,  and  from  the  general  experiences^  that 
-a  canoe  could  not  have  been  overset  in  smooth  water, 
except  by  design  ;  and  the  family  of  the  deceased  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  three  of  the  canoe-iiien,  whose  confes- 
sion removed  all  doubt  as  to  the  cause  of  his  death.  On 
the  10th  of  January,  part,  as  it  was  supposed,  of  his  re- 
mains, drifted  on  shore  at  Elmina  ;  and  the  lapse  of  nine 
days,  between  his  death  and  this  occurrence,  is  attribu- 
ted to  his  murderers  having  been  provided  with  heavy 
stones,  slung  with  ropes,  which  they  fastened  to  the  body. 

It  appears,  from  the  confession  of  the  three  canoe-men, 
that  it  was  Biassee,  the  debtor  of  Ozier,  who  corrupted 
them  and  their  comrades,  and  contrived  the  commission 
of  this  murder.  The  canoe-men  on  their  return,  were 
•without  their  paddles^  a  loss  very  unusual  among  these 
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expert  swimmers  ;  and  the  paddles  afterward  drifting  on 
shore,  were  found  to  be  dented  along  their  edges,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  them  appear  the  instruments 
of  the  murder.     Ozier  was  a  very  powerful  man. 

Not  long  after  this  event,  Robert  Ferguson,  the  gun- 
ner of  Fort  Annamaboe,  by  w4iom  the  paddles  were  pick- 
ed up  on  the  beach,  and  carried  to  the  family  of  the  deceas- 
ed, as  being  the  identical  ones  with  which  he  was  mur- 
dered, was  sent  for  by  the  Pynins  of  Annamaboe,  and 
carried  to  a  large  tree,  at  a  distance  from  the  towui,  where 
sacrifices  are  occasionally  performed.  On  arriving  at 
this  fearful  spot,  Ferguson  was  asked,  whether  he  knew 
why  he  was  brought  there  }  He  answered,  That  he  could 
guess  ;  and,  upon  this,  he  received  an  admonition,  "  That 
no  further  stir  should  be  heard  from  him,  in  the  business 
of  Ozier;  and  to  be  careful  and  remember,  that  it  would 
be  best  for  him  not  to  be  brought  to  that  spot  a  second 
time,"  This  anecdote  offers  a  practical  illustration  of 
what  Mr.  Dawson,  the  Governor  of  Annamaboe,  meant 
when  he  expatiated  to  Mr.  Hutton  on  his  apprehensions 
of"  being  taken  to  the  hush  ;"  and  such  is  the  reign  of  ter- 
ror, before  which  British  governors  dastardly  bow,  in  our 
African  settlements ! 

Yet,  in  the  midst  of  this  gloomy  and  portentous  com" 
plexion  of  affairs,  Annamaboe,  the  place  at  which  the 
last  mentioned  assassination  was  perpetrated,  was  left  to 
the  mercy  of  fortune,  without  its  governor,  vi'ithout  a  se- 
cond officer  in  command,  without  a  single  resident  inha- 
bitant in  the  fort — a  fort  mounting  fifty  guns,  and  es- 
teemed the  strongest  fort  possessed  by  the  British  in  that 
part  of  Africa — without  a  single  resident  inhabitant  of 
the  fort,  except  a  man  of  colour,  in  capacity  of  a  Ser- 
jeant, and  an  old  black  woman // /  As  to  Mr.  Dawson, 
the  governor,  he  was  at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  "  blackening 
theeyeSi^  as  well  as  the  good  name  of  Mr.  flutton,  at  the 
very  time  when  Ozier  was  murdered  by  his  canoe-men. 
Mr.  White,  the  Governor-m-Chief  of  Cape  Coast  Castle 
had,  it  seems,  invited  Mr.  Dawson  to  spend  his  Christ- 
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mas  holidays  at  that  settlement.  In  this  manner  arc  onr 
forts  in  Africa  defen  led,  and  such  is  the  carelessness 
evinced  by  the  governor  of  the  town  of  Annamaboe,  the 
inhabitants  of  which,  to  adopt  his  own  express  words 
are,  "  a  bad  set  of  men,''  wdio  *'  take  govenors  into  the 
bush,''  and  once  having  brought  them  there,  **  piui/  the  very 
devil  with  them,  even  tit  I  thetj  fair  lij  frighten  them  out  of 
their  seven  senses  T  So  inditlerent  is  Mr.  Dawson  to  the 
conduct  of  a  band  of  ruffians,  who  are  in  the  continual 
habit  of  committing  outrages,  and  who  amongst  other 
acts  of  savage  atrocity  have  been  guilty  of  the  recent 
murders  of  Mr.  Meredith,  the  Governor  of  Winnebah  ; 
Mr.  Hooginboom,  the  Governor  of  Elmina  Castle,  and 
Mr.  Vanderpois,  the  Governor  of  Berra^oe  ! 

In  our  opinion  it  is  impossible  for  any  sandid  and  in- 
telligent reader  to  peruse  the  above  succinct  statement 
of  facts,  without  being  impressed  with  a  profound  con- 
viction, that  there  is  something  radically  wrong  and  rot- 
ten in  the  present  system  of  our  African  governorship 
and  rule — Leaving  entirely  outof  sight  the  personal  quar- 
rel between  Mr.  Hutton  and  Mr.  Dawson,  (though  we 
have  not  the  smallest  hesitation  to  declare  our  firm  per- 
suasion that  Mr  Hutton  appears  throughout  the  whole 
of  this  transaction,  to  be  a  much  injured  man)  the  points 
which  principally  claim  our  most  serious  notice  and  at- 
tention  in  a  national  view  of  the  case,  and  which  call  for 
the  prompt  interposition  of  the  legislature,  may  be  com- 
prised in  the  following  questions,  not  more  forcibly  than 
justly  put  by  the  author  of  a  recent  publication,  on  the 
administration  of  British  justice  in  Africa.  We  ask  then, 
in  the  words  of  that  able  writer — 

Is  it  true,  that  British  persons  and  property,  at  the 
British  forts  in  Africa,  are  subject  to  the  native  laws  and 
native  chiefs  ? 

Is  it  true,  that  if  this  is  not  the  admitted  doctrine,  it  is 
the  actual  practice;  and  this,  because  there  is  not  British 
authority  sufficient  to  assert  British  interests,  against 
persons  who  compose  '' a  bad  set,"  nnd '' take  governors 
into  the  bush  .?'* 
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On  the  next  parliamentary  grant  for  the  African  forts, 
ought  it  not,  at  least,  to  be  inquired,  whether  guard  is 
usually  mounted  at  them  b}'  — one  or  by  two  old  women  ? 

Whether  such  a  state  of  gcvernment,  as  exhibited  in 
the  above  statement,  can  be  lasting?  or,  whether  it  must 
not  end  in  the  ruin  of  the  interests  which  it  is  designed 
to  protect  ? 

Whether,  if  the  African  Committee  is  capable  of  tole- 
rating such  governments  as  those  now  existing,  it  is  fit- 
ting that  the  direction  of  the  governments  of  Africa  should 
remain  in  the  Committee's  hands? 

It  appears,  that  the  African  Company  receives  from  his 
Majesty's  government  an  annual  sum  of  money,  for  the 
express  purpose,  and  on  condition  of  maintaining  the  forts, 
and  paying  the  salaries  of  the  officers,  whom  the  Com- 
mittee is  permitted  to  appoint.  What  instructions  that 
Committee  gives  to  those  officers,  are  not  at  present 
publicly^known.  Might  it  not  be  adviseable,  that  the 
said  instructions  should  be  annually  laid  on  the  tables  of 
both  houses  of  parliament  ? 

Finally,  we  would  wish  to  put  it  to  the  good  sense  of 
the  nation  at  large,  whether  there  is  not  a  radical,  and,  in 
our  apprehension,  incurable  vice  in  entrusting  the  govern- 
ment of  small  trading  settlements  to  the  hands  of  persons 
themselves  educated  for  and  engaged  in  trade?  Whether 
a  regard  to  public  good  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
preponderate  over  personal  interest, in  the  conduct  of  such 
persons?  Whether  they  are  not  necessarily  the  rivals  of 
those,  whose  benefit  and  advancement  it  is  their  duty  to 
promote?  And,  viewing  things  in  this  light,  whether 
such  Governors  ought  not,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  select- 
ed from  among  men  unpractised  in  trade,  and  whose  in- 
clinations, habits,  and  connections  offer  no  facilities  for 
its  pursuit?  And,  secondly,  whether  this  absolute 
estrangement  from  trade,  on  the  part  of  the  governor  of 
a  trading  settlement,  ought  not  to  be  still  further  ensured 
and  enforced  by  providing  by  law,  that  ail  and  every  such 
governor 3   proved  to  have  entered  into  any  trading  adven- 
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ttire  or  s'peculation,  sltall  be,  ipso  facto,  amenable  to  fine2i\\CL 
loss  of  oQlce? 

These  are  avowedly  enquiries  of  the  very  first  moment 
and  importance,  and  such  as  justice  and  sound  policy 
imperiously  call  for.  The  interests  of  the  British  trade 
on  the  Coast  of  Guinea  demands  an  enquiry  into  the 
merits  of  the  government,  exercised  under  the  authority 
of  the  i^frican  Company.  Even  a  great  proportion  of 
the  officers  of  that  company  are  themselves  perfectly 
convinced,  that  the  settlements  in  question  ought  to  be 
placed  under  the  direct  and  immediate  controul  of  his 
majesty's  government. 

To  conclude — a  great  part,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
of  what  has  been  above  advanced  respecting  the  inefficient 
manner  in  which  British  interests  are  protected  on  the 
Gold  Coast  of  Africa,  has  been  replied  to,  by  anticipation, 
in  Mr.  Meredith's  account  of  the  country.  "  When  the 
very  limited  means  {o£23,000.  annually)  appropriated  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  forts  and  settlements  on  the  Gold 
Coast  of  Africa"— observes  that  writer — „  are  duly  weigh- 
and  considered,  it  will  rather  appear  more  wonderful  how 
they  can  be  kept  up  at  all,  than  that  they  are  not  kept 
in  a  more  respectable  state."  And  in  various  parts  of  his 
work  the  same  author  relates  occurrences,  in  which  the 
British  power  appeared,  even  at  that  time,  to  the  full  as 
disadvantageously,  as  in  the  examples  cited  by  Mr.  Hut- 
ton. — All  this,  however,  only  demonstrates  the  absolute 
necessity  and  extreme  urgency  of  a  complete  and  radical 
reform.  The  private  interests  of  the  company  may,  it  is 
true,  be  most  effectually  answered  by  the  present  state 
of  things  ;  conscious  as  the  company  itself  probably  may 
be,  that  its  own  existence  is  in  opposition  to  the  public 
good.  Mr.  Meredith  describes  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa 
as  a  country  rich  in  commercial  and  colonial  resources, 
and  wanting  only  locaf  improvements  and  personal  tem- 
perance to  be  salubrious  to  those  w^ho  visit  it — a  country 
in  short  of  great  importance  to  British  trade  and  enter- 
prize.     The  question  at  issue  is,  whether  proper  attention 
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is  paid  to  it  by  his  majesty's  ministers  ?  and  whether  s 
proper  system  exists  for  rendering  the  benefits  offered  by 
this  part  of  Africa  available  in  their  full  extent  to  the 
British  nation  ?  Most  assuredly,  at  the  close  of  a  long, 
an  expensive,  and  we  may  add  a  ruinous  war,  the  present 
is  not  the  time  when  any  of  our  national  resources  ought 
to  be  lost  sight  of  and.  neglected. 


LIGJSJUM  VITiE; 

OR, 

Letter  to  the  Right  Ho7u  the  Lord  Mayor  of  the  City  of 
London, 
My  Lord, 
Flatterers  and  sycophants  will  tell  you,  that  you 
have  commenced  your  perennial  reign  with  won- 
derful ec/w^ ;  that  you  have  manifested,  in  your  official 
acts  and  measures,  all  the  wisdom  of  a  Solomon,  all  the 
energy  of  a  Trajan,  all  the  gravity  and  austere  morali- 
ty of  a  Cato  !  Thanks  to  your  zealous  efforts,  so  effica- 
ciously backed  and  seconded  by  the  introduction  of 
gas-lights  in  the  leading  streets  of  that  part  of  this  great 
metropolis  which  falls  more  immediately  under  your 
lordship's  cognizance  and  jurisdiction,  the  modest  citizen 
of  London  is  nov/  enabled  to  continue  his  nocturnal  per- 
ambulations, with  little  molestation  or  annoyance  from 
that  unfortunate  race  of  females,  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  girls  of  the  town.  The  watchmen,  who  former- 
ly, after  the  example  of  their  betters,  were  wont  to  con- 
sider their  box  as  a  sinecure,  as  a  place  of  repose,  in 
which  they  took  their  nap  with  undisturbed  regularity, 
are  now,  through  your  lordship's  active  vigilance,  com- 
pelled to  keep  their  eyes  open,  and  whilst  themselves 
are  forced  to  be  continually  on  the  alert,  they,  very 
wisely,  by  way  of  retaliation,  are  determined,  that  others 
shall  do  the  same.  Not  content  with,  ever  and  anon, 
making  the  poor  girls  scud  before  them,  like  chaff  be- 
fore the  wind,  or  like  doves  pursued  by   the   rapacious 
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kite,  they  even  insist,  in  various  quarters  of  the  city, 
that  the  male  pedestrian  likewise  shall  "  push  on,  and 
keep  moving.''  In  a  word,  your  lordship's  indefatigable 
spirit  appears  to  have  communicated  an  entirely  new 
principle  of  action  to  these  guardians  of  the  night,  for- 
merly characterized  by  the  imperturbable  serenity  of  their 
manners. 

Again,  what  laudable  attention,  even  to  the  very  mi- 
nutice  of  police,  has  yonr  lordship  displayed  in  the  ener- 
getic measures,  adopted  with  respect  to  the  itinerant  ven- 
ders of  oranges  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Royal  Exchange? 
Formerly  you  could  scarcely  advance  a  step,  but  a  curly- 
pated  Jew  impeded  your  course,  and  presented  his  cor* 
nucopia  of  fruit,  in  plain  English,  his  basket  full  butt 
against  your  nose.  This  was  avowedly  a  crying  sin,  an 
offence,  a  nuisance,  for  the  removal  of  which  all  the  fre- 
quenters of  Threadneedle-street,  of  Cornhill,  and  of  Ex- 
change-alley, are  under  lasting  obligation  to  your  lord- 
ship. 

It  is  true,  there  are  and  ever  will  be  grumblers.  As 
the  proverb  justly  observes,  not  Jupiter  himself  can 
please  every  body.  The  one  prays  for  rain,  the  other 
for  sunshine — the  one  finds  the  day  too  long,  the  other 
too  short.  Hence  discontented  persons  are  not  wanting, 
who  affect  to  treat  all  your  lordship's  sage  ordinances 
and  regulations  with  superciliousness  and  contempt.  Set- 
ting Mzs  against  ^Aa^,  they  will  observe:  "  What  great 
obligation  do  we  owe  to  our  vvorthy  chief  magistrate,  for 
clearing  away  all  obstructions  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  his  own  residence  and  court  of  jurisdiction,  if  the  more 
distant  parts  of  the  town  are  totally  lost  sight  of  and 
neglected  ?  Does  a  vender  of  oranges  at  the  corner  of 
Threadneedle-street,  occasion  one  half  of  the  inconve- 
nience to  passengers  as  a  noisy  ballad-singer,  with  a 
whole  host  of  idlers  at  his  heels  (not  to  speak  in  terms  of 
greater  censure  of  their  object  in  blocking  up  the  streets) 
on  Holborn-hill?  xAre  hand-organs  and  hurdy-gurdies  in- 
troduced into  narrow  but  populous  courts,  (of  which  de- 
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scription  of  courts  abuu^^ance  may  be  found  in  the  en- 
virons oF  Fleet-street ;)  are  these  not  by  far  a  greater  pest 
and  nuisance,  than  the  unlicensed  fruit-sellers  of  the 
Royal  Exchange  r  Can  any  person,  who  attentively 
watches  the  conduct  of  these  itinerant  vocal  and  in- 
strumental performers,  for  one  moment  believe,  that  they 
earn  their  bread,  by  the  actual  and  visible  profits  of  their 
labour?  that  they  exercise  their  profession  honestly,  and 
live,  bonajide^  by  the  legitimate  receipts  of  their  calling? 
How  many  tunes  do  they  grind  and  warble  away,  without 
selling  one  single  ballad,  without  receiving  one  solitary 
halfpenny,  in  recompense  for  all  this  waste  of  talent  ?  It 
must  be  obvious,  therefore,  that  there  is  some  hidden  ad- 
vantage connected  with  their  ostensible  pursuit.  What 
may  be  the  nature  of  this  hidden  advantage ;  to  what 
ulterior  views  their  discordant  concerts  may  be  directed, 
it  might  perhaps  not'  be  absolutely  impracticable  to 
divine,  although  it  might  not  be  prudent  boldly  to  state 
and  advance.  Peace  has  its  stratagems,  as  well  as  war, 
and  it  is  not  the  soldier  alone,  who  occasionally  is  sent  on 
reconnoitring  parties.  If  neither  their  voice,  nor  their 
musical  grinding  machines  suffice  to  their  support,  it  ir 
evident,  as  the  sun  at  noon-day  in  fine  unclouded  weather, 
that  they  must  have  recourse  to  other  means  of  subsistence, 
that  they  must  resort  to  practices  more  lucrative,  though 
perhaps  at  the  same  time  more  condemnable. 

But  waving,  my  lord,  these  and  various  other  minor 
considerations,  permit  me  to  suggest  to  your  lordship 
a  far  more  sovereign  and  efficacious  method  than  any 
you  have  yet  made  trial  of,  of  acquiring  popularity  during 
your  life,  and  lasting  fame  after  you  shall  have  closed 
your  career  on  this  sublunary  stage ;  of  causing  your  name 
to  be  pronounced  with  the  blessings  of  the  living,  and 
transmitting  it  down  with  honor  to  posterity.  Presid- 
ing, as  your  lordship  does,  over  the  first  commercial 
city  in  the  universe,  vested  with  the  government  of  a 
corporation,  unrivalled  in  influence,  in  credit,  and  in 
wealth,   deign,  my  lord,   to  avail  yourself  oi  yovn  high 
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but  short-lived  pre-eminence,  to  call  forth  all  the  energies 
of  that  body,   of  which  you  are,  pro  tempore,   the  liead, 
the  main-spring,  and   the  prirmim  ?nu{)i/e  oi' ?xcUon.     Call 
on  your  fellow  citizens  to  adopt  ull  constitutional   mea- 
sures for  saving  the  vessid  of  the  state  from  the  dani^ers 
which   menace   it.     Convoke  frequent  meetings  of  Com- 
mon Council,  for  this   laudable,   this   salular}^  purpose. 
Set  yourself  the  example  of  virtuous  zeal,  and  patriotic 
ardour.     As  first  in   station,  be  likewise  first  in  deed,  to 
stimulate  and  rouse  the  sleeping   energies  of   the  corpo- 
ration of   London.    Let   not  fulsome  addresses,  and  un- 
meaning votes  of  thanks,  be   deemed    the  sole   objects 
■worthy  of  your  meeting  in  common-hall.      Show  your- 
self as  active  and  as  zealous  to  promote  the  purposes  of 
public  good,  as  are  certain  of  your  colleagues,   with  a 
worthy  baronet  of  facetious  memory,  at  their  head,  in 
hunting  after  corporation  dinners,  and  multiplying  the 
opportunities  of  devouring  turtle.     Dare  to  build  your 
hopes  of  fame,  and  raise  the  fabric  of  your  reputation,  not 
on  the  hollow,  deceitful  smiles  of  time-serving  ministers; 
not  on  the  sandy   foundation  of  court-favour,    which  va- 
cillates with  every  wind,  but  on  the  consentaneous  appro- 
bation of  your  fellow  citizens,  the  sure  and  infallible  con- 
comitant of  which  will  be  the  heart-felt  glow  of  self-ap- 
proval, the  proud  vibrations  of  conscious  worth.     Think 
not,  as  but  too  many  of  your  predecessors  in  office  have 
done,  think  notj  my  lord,  that  you  are  called  to  the  civic 
chair,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  doi?ig  the  honours  of  the 
table ;  nor  let  it  rank  among  the  brightest  exploits  of  your 
mayoral ity,  that  by  the  indiscriminate  carnage  of  an  in- 
numerable host   of     animals,    intended    to    satisfy    the 
wants,  but  not  to  pamper  the  lusts  of  our  nature,  you  have 
spread  disease  and  death  among  your  own   species  to  a 
greater  extent,  than  even  the  Modern  Lucullus  of 
the   aldermanic  court  !  Let  posterity  venerate  your  me- 
mory for  something  in  itself  more  entitled  to  veneration 
and  to  praise,  than  being  accounted  the  greatest  epicure 
at  the  expence  of  your  constituents,  of  the  age !  1^  yon  eat 
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yourself  neither  into  the  rank  ofbarond,  nor  yet  of  knight, 
(as  certain  of  your  predecessors  have  done,)  be  it  your 
pride  to  return  with  honour  to  a  private  station,  and  leave 
it  to  your  fellow-citizens  to  ask,  vrhy  was  not  this  man 
knighted  also  ?  When  your  heart  shall  itself  dictate  the 
answer  to  this  question;  when  your  conscience  shall  im- 
mediately reply  :  *'  Because  he  did  not  betray  the  inte- 
rests of  his  constituents ;  because  he  did  not  sell  himself  to 
courtiers  and  to  ministers;  because  he  advocated  the 
rights  of  that  corporation  over  which  he  was  called  upon 
to  preside;  therefore  has  his  name  not  been  inscribed 
upon  the  list  of  corruption;  therefore  has  he  not  been 
deemed  meet  and  fitting  to  aggregate  with  the  slaves  of 
power,  and  to  bask  with  the  minions  of  profligate  favour!" 
— what  then,  my  lord,  must  be  your  sensations  !  how 
must  you  exult  in  the  luxury  of  self-applause  ! 

At  the  close  of  a  war,  which  for  such  a  long  succession 
of  years  has  convulsed  Europe,  from  its  southern  to  its 
northern  extremity,  it  cannot  be  supposed,  that  we  shall 
immediately  recover  from  the  shock,  which  this  gigantic 
struggle  has  given  to  every  member  of  the  body  politic. 
Far  is  it,  my  lord,  from  the  wish  of  the  writer  of  this  let- 
ter to  paralyze  the  national  energies,  or  to  throw  impe- 
diments unnecessarily  in  the  way  of  those,  who  are  en- 
trusted with  the  conduct  and  management  of  the  grand 
machine  of  state.  For  this  reason  he  forbears  taking  a 
retrospective  view  of  the  conduct  of  ministers.  Let  the 
past  be  buried  in  oblivion  ;  let  the  mantle  of  charity  be 
thrown  over  the  nakedness  of  their  former  system  ;  but, 
for  God's  sake  !  let  us  keep  a  wary  and  a  prudent  eye 
upon  the  future.  Corroded,  as  the  state  is  to  its  very 
heart's  core,  by  the  canker  of  corruption,  which  has  been 
allowed  free  scope  and  range,  without  any  attempt  to  ar- 
rest its  progress,  for  such  a  length  of  years,  let  us  now  at 
last  begin  to  think  seriously  of  checking  and  eradicat- 
ing the  disease.  Let  us  not  suffer  those  locusts,  who 
have  so  long  preyed  and  fattened  upon  the  vitals  of  the 
community,  to  continue   their  horsC'Ieech  depredations 
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with  impunity.  Let  not  the  poor  be  ultimately  totally 
swallowed  up  and  devoured,  by  the  insatiable  appetite  of 
a  few  overgrown  blood-suckers. 

High  time  is  it,  my  lord,  that  the  legislature  should  in- 
terpose  between   the   bloated  and   tlie   starved ;    between 
those  K'Ao  griud  the  faces  of  the  poor,  and  those,  zchose  faces 
are  ground.     If  some  legislative  measure  be  not  adopted  to 
check  the  workings  of  ruthless  rapacity,  tlie  least  of  the 
numerous  evils,  which  we  have  to  dread,  is  that  of  an  ex- 
tensive   and   ruinous   emigration.     Already   has    a  great 
reduction  taken  place  in  the  price  of  the  principal  arti- 
cles, which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  most  indis- 
pensible  of  our  wants.     But  has    a  proportionate  reduc- 
tion taken  place  in  the  price,  charged  by  those  who  en- 
gross tiie  fabrication  and   manufacture  of  these  composi- 
tions? Is  the  price  of  porter  proportioned  to  the  reduced 
price  of  hops  and  of  malt?  Does  the  quartern  loaf  qua- 
drate with  the  price  of  flour?  A  very,  very  great  depre- 
ciation has  taken  place  in  the  price  of  hides  and  of  tallow. 
Does  the   public  benefit  by  this  depreciation  ?  Is  there 
any   proportionate  reduction  in  the  price  of  leather,  the 
price  of  boots,  of  shoes,  of  soap,  and  of  candles  ?  Sorry 
am  I,  my  lord,  to  say  there  is  not. 

The  same  argument  might  be  extended  to  a  variety  of 
other  objects  v/hich  rank,  under  the  class  of  articles  of 
indispensible  necessity.  But  it  would  be  useless  to  en- 
ter too  minutely  into  the  details  of  a  pressure  which, 
alas!  is  but  too  severely  felt  in  all  its  branches,  by  the 
community  at  large.  The  writer  of  this  letter,  who  has 
the  honour  of  being  personally  known  to  your  lordship, 
is  well  aware  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  a  Lord  ?\Jayor 
of  London,  of  his  own  competency  and  authority,  to  re- 
duce the  price  of  any  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  He  can- 
not command  the  brewer  to  sell  his  porter  at  a  more  rea- 
sonable  rate,  nor  compel  the  butcher  to  lower  the  price 
of  his  beef  and  mutton.  But,  as  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
first  city  of  the  British  empire — the  first  city,  let  me  add 
in  the  known  world — it  becomes  your  lordship's  bounden 
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duty  to  avail  yourself  of  the  influence  and  weight  at- 
tached to  the  high  oftice  you  sustain,  to  set  in  motion 
the  energies  of  the  corporation,  to  stimulate  them  to  zeal 
and  perseverance,  to  convoke  a  meeting  of  common 
council,  in  order  to  petition  parliament  to  adopt  firm 
and  wise  measures  to  defeat  the  dangerous^  practices  of 
monopoly,  and  to  rescue  the  indus,trious  poor  from  the 
rapacit}^  of  overgrown  wealth  and  ruthless  exaction. 

Above  all,  the  city  of  London,  under  the  auspices 
and  guidance  of  her  Chief  Magistrate,  ought  to  set  an 
example  to  the  country  at  large  to  come  forward  and 
persevere,  by  every  constitutional  effort,  in  opposing  the 
contemplated  continuance  of  that  most  odious  and  op- 
pressive measure  of  finance,  known  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  Income^  or  Property  Tax.  Let  the  city  of  Lon- 
don act  the  bold  and  manly  part,  befitting  its  pre-emi- 
nence ;  let  the  voice  of  the  Chief  Magistrate,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  its  corporation,  be  loudly  and  decisively  heard,  in 
reprobation  of  this  iniquitous  measure,  and  doubt  not  one 
moment,  my  lord,  but  its  declared  vote  will  be  echoed 
throughout  every  town,  and  its  patriotic  example  Yol- 
' lowed  by  every  corporate  bod}^  in  the  united  kingdom. 
The  tables  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature  will  be  lite- 
rally piled  with  petitions  for  the  discontinuance  of  this 
inquisitorial  tax  ; — representatives  will  at  length  be  com- 
pelled to  fulfil  the  duty  of  their  station,  {which  is  to  act 
as  the  mouth-piece  and  organ  of  their  constituents,  what- 
ever the  City  Cormorant  may  think  or  say  to  the  contrary) 
and  the  ultimate  result  of  this  constitutional  struggle  will 
be  the  triumph  of  patriotism  and  justice  over  ministerial — 
profligacy  and  corruption.  Then  shall  it  be  shown  and 
exultingly  proved,  that  the  combined  phalanx  of  place 
and  pension-hunters  must  yield  to  the  sovereignty  of 
reason,  when  unanimously  supported;  and  then  shall  be 
realized,  and  practically  elucidated,  in  its  fullest  accepta- 
tion and  extent,  the  well-known  aphorism  :  *'  Vox 
populi  vox  Dei.'' 

Such,  my  lord,  are  the  objects  to  which  your  ambi- 
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tion  ought  to  aspire;  such  the  proud  triumphs,  to  which 
the  author  of  this  letter  wishes  to  direct  your  views.  He 
is  not  a  xcriler  hij  profession ;  but  a  friend  and  sincere  well- 
wisher  to  your  lordship — a  person,  who  has  frequent  op- 
portunities of  conversing,  upon  equal  terms,  with  your 
lordship,  and  who  would  feel  proud  to  see  your  lord- 
ship's mayoralty  distinguished,  not  by  guttling^  but  by 
laudable  action.  What  you  have  hitherto  done,  is  well, 
is  praise-worthy;  but  do  not  stop  there.  Relax  not  in 
your  efforts  ;  lift  your  views  higher — extend  them  fur- 
ther;  nobly  dare  to  aim  at  lofty  exploit,  and  let  your 
fame  be  founded  and  established  on  the  good  you  have 
endeavoured  to  effect;  on  the  benefits  you  have  procured 
to  your  fellow-citizens.  So  shall  you  letire  from  office 
with  the  applause  of  men,  and  the  satisfaction  of  your 
own  conscious  breast. 

Finsbun/square,  I9th  Januarij,  ISlO.  Cadmus. 


STATE  QUERIES. 


[The  following  laconic,  but  important  questions  have  been  sent 
us  by  a  correspondent,  who  assumes  the  signature  of  Simplex, 
If  we  be  not  greatly  mistaken,  v/e  recognize  in  the  present 
communication  an  old  contributor   to    our  miscellany.] 

Is  it  true,  that  her  Majesty,  our  most  gracious  Queen, 
is  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  very  handsome  parliamentary 
grant,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  her  Majesty  to  main- 
tain a  suitable  court,  during  the  lamented  indisposition 
of  her  august  consort  ? 

If  such  be  the  case,  in  what  manner  is  the  said  grant 
appropriated?  Is  it  employed,  according  to  its  original 
intention?  or  is  it  converted  merely  into  an  additional 
means  of  augmenting  her  Mnjesty's  private  hoard  ? 

Does  her  Majesty's  almost  constant  residence  at  Wind- 
sor, which  (to  adopt  the  phrase  contained  in  the  inter- 
cepted correspondence,  published  in  the  last  number  of 
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the  Scourge,)  may  justly  be  called  her  Majesty's  Lodge, 
or  country  box,  accord  with  the  intentions  of  the  said 
grant  ? 

Are  the  savings,  which  must  necessarily  accrue  from 
this  pertinacious  system  of  royal  economy,  to  the  no 
small  disadvantage  of  numerous  tradesmen,  appertaining 
to  the  royal  household,  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  ap- 
plied to  the  purposes  of  charity  and  benevolence,  in  the 
exercise  of  which  her  Majesty  has  always  most  con- 
scientiously kept  in  view  the  precepts  of  Christ,  to  avoid 
all  appearance  of  publicity  and  ostentation,  so  much  so 
as  not  even  to  let  her  "  left  hand  know  what  her  right  hand 
doethr 

Is  not  his  Royal  Highness,  our  most  gracious  Prince 
Regent,  likewise  in  the  receipt  and  enjoyment  of  a  very 
handsome  parliamentary  grant,  voted  in  addition  to  his 
allowance  as  Prince  of  Wales,  in  order  to  enable  him 
also  to  maintain  a  suitable  court,  and  keep  up  the  dignity 
of  his  exalted  station  as  Prince  Regent  of  these  realms, 
in  consequence  of  the  lamented  indisposition  of  his  au- 
gust father  ? 

Does  his  Royal  Highness  expend  the  said  grant,  or  does 
he  likewise,  after  the  example  of  his  illustrious  parent, 
convert  it  to  the  means  of  augmenting  his  private  hoard? 

Supposing  his  Royal  Highness  really  to  expend  the 
whole  of  the  said  handsome  parliamentary  grant,  does 
he  expend  the  same  in  the  manner,  and  for  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  originally  and  still  continues  to  be  voted? 

Does  his  Royal  Highness,  at  anytime,  contrary  to  the 
example  of  his  illustrious  parent,  exceed  the  amount  of 
the  said  grant,  in  bis  expenditure,  and  for  what  purposes 
does  such  excess  of  expenditure  take  place  ? 

Are  the  incessant  alterations,  changes,  and  additions, 
made  to  his  Royal  Highness's  Marine  Pavilion  at  Brigh- 
ton, in  anywise  necessary  towards  the  support  of  thedig- 
nity  and  rank  of  his  Royal  Highness? 

Does  the  wnse  system  of  economy,  displayed  on  the 
part  of  his  Royal  Highness,  as  detailed  ever  and  anon  by 
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Ministers,  when  they  bring  the  deficiencies  of  the  Civil 
List  before  parliament,  atJord  any  grounded  hope  that 
any  material  benefit  will  ultimately  accrue  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Sin/dtig  Fund,  from  the.  prudent  and  exemplary 
sdf'dcnial  of  iiis  Koyal  Highness? 

Is  it  from  the  same  aversion  to  publicity  and  ostenta- 
tion, which  distinguishes  the  active  benevolence  of  her 
most  gracious  Majesty  the  Queen,  that  his  Royal  High- 
ness the  Prince  Regent  shuns  popularity,  and  shows  him- 
self so  little  in  public,  in  the  metropolis  of  his  govern- 
ment ? 

Are  the  domestic  virtues  of  his  Royal  Highness  kept 
back  from  public  view  and  admiration,  from  the  said 
delicate  motives,  which  induce  her  Majesty  to  conceal 
her  charitable  actions  ? 

Is  it  for  the  better  dispatch  of  public  business  that  his 
Royal  Highness  has  of  late  made,  and  still  continues  to 
make,  such  a  prolonged  sojourn  at  his  aforesaid  Marine 
Pavilion  ^t  Brighton  ? 

Was  it,  in  order  the  more  strongly  to  enforce  and  ex- 
hibit his  zeal  for  the  Protestant  religion,  that  his  Royal 
Highness,  on  the  recent  visit  of  the  Sheriffs  and  Recorder 
of  the  City  of  London  to  Brighton,  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  when  his  Royal  Highness  would  be  pleased  to 
receive  the  City  Address,  relative  to  the  persecution  of 
the  Protestants  in  the  south  of  France,  could  not  make 
up  his  royal  mind,  as  to  the  time  and  hour  when  it 
might  please  him  to  be  waited  upon  with  the  said  ad- 
dress ;  but  was  most  graciously  pleased  to  promise,  that 
when  he  should  have  time  and  inclination  to  receive  the 
said  City  Address,  he  would  take  care  to  let  the  city 
know  it  ? 

Is  it,  lastly,  from  reciprocity  of  sentiment,  and  acting 
in  unison  with  the  feelings  and  conduct  of  their  august 
master,  that  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  established 
church  have  so  honourable/  distinguished  themselves,  by 
their  tardiness  to  come  forward  in  behalf  of  the  perse- 
cuted Protestants  in  France,  or  to  co-operate  v/ith  th& 
other  societies  for  med  for  this  laudable  purpose  ? 

VOL.  XI.  u 
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LIBERTY  OF  THE  PRESS. 


There  are  few  subjects,  on  which  an  Englishman  feels 
more  sore,  and  justly  so,  than  any  the  slightest  encroach- 
ment on  the  palladium  of  his  Constitutional  R^ights  and 
Privileges,  Such  is  his  extreme  jealousy  on  this  point, 
that  he  immediately  takes  fire,  if  he  hears  of  any  attack 
made  upon  the  Liberty  of  the  Press,  even  in  foreign 
countries;  and  at  this  very  moment  the  columns  of  our 
news-papers  are  filled  with  diatribes  and  invectives 
against  the  shackles,  imposed  upon  the  press  in  France. 

Formerly  it  was  from  ministers,  from  statesmen,  from 
persons  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  who  wished  to 
keep  there,  that  the  press  had  to  apprehend  hostility  and 
invasion.  But  to  what  a  low  and  abject  state  must  we 
be  now  sunk  and  fallen,  now  that  not  ministers  only  have 
declared  war  with  the  god-like  invention  of  printing,  and 
are  daily  augmenting  the  weight  of  its  fetters ;  but  that 
even  the  myrmidons  of  Bow  Street,  the  runners  of  the 
different  public  offices,  and  the  whole  posse-comitafus  of 
thief-takers  have  joined  in  this  new  crusade,  and  openly 
avow  their  determination  to  lift  up  their  heel  ngainst  all 
and  every  writer,  who  shall  dare  to  publish  what  they 
find  it  profitable,  expedient,  and  to  their  interest  to  sup- 
press. 

A  recent  transaction,  which  occurred  on  Wednesday, 
January  24th,  at  the  public  office.  Queen  Square,  calls 
loudly  for  animadversion.  A  respectable  tradesman  of 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  appeared  before  Mr.  Justice 
Fielding,  on  a  charge  of  having  in  his  manufactory,  in 
Tothill  Fields,  a  few  copper  rings, and  nails,  the  proper- 
ty of  our  sovereign  lord  the  King.  On  investigation  it 
was  not  only  clearly  proved,  that  the  said  royal  stores 
had  been  introduced  without  the  privity  of  the  defen- 
dant; but  there  appeared  likewise  grounded  reason  to 
believe,  that  they  had  been  clandestinely  and  maliciously 
deposited  in  the  manufactory,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
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brine^ing  the  ckTemlant  into  diffic  ully,  and  to  procure  to 
the  informer  a  m<>ifty  oftlie  penalty.  Mr.  liuskins,  in- 
spector of  Kin;j:'s  stores,  at  Deptford-dock,  being  called 
upon  to  appraise  the  value  of  the  artivJes  in  question, 
stated  that  they  couid  not  be  worth  more  than  ten  pence 
or  eleven  pence.  The  law  however  beino-,  as  Mr.  Field- 
ing justly  remarked,  imperative,  without  ajy  reference 
to  the  value  of  the  stores,  the  worthy  uiat<istratp  fouiid 
himself  under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  convicting, 
which  he  accordingly  did,  in  the  mitigated  penalty  of 
five  pounds. 

It  is  doubtless  well  known  to  the  major  part,  if  not  to 
the  whole  of  our  readers,  that  the  different  morning  pa- 
pers are  in  the  habit  of  employing  reporters,  to  take  mi- 
nutes of  the  principal  occurrences  at  the  several  public 
offices,  as  well  as  to  attend  the  Old  Bailey  sessions,  the 
parliamentary  debates,  &c.  Mr.  Nutting,  in  the  present 
case,  expressed  his  hopes,  that  the  business  in  question 
might  not  circulate  beyond  the  limits  of  the  office.  The 
motive  he  alledged  for  this  wish,  was  a  tender  solicitude 
for  his  father,  who  he  stated  was  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
prosecution.  Mr.  Fielding  in  reply,  observed,  that  he 
knew  some  of  the  reporters  present,  but  that  he 
had  no  influence  over  them.  He  added,  that  he  did  not 
suppose  they  would  regard  the  circumstance  as  wor- 
thy of  being  noticed ;  but  should  the  case  be  report- 
ed, it  could  not  possibly  reflect  the  slightest  imputation 
on  the  character  of  the  defendant,  which  siood  above  the 
reach  of  slander.  At  the  same  time  much  public  good 
might  result  from  the  report  of  this  business,  in  as  much 
as  it  would  convince  the  world,  that  the  law  pronounced 
sentence  without  respect  to  persons,  and  that  the  opu- 
lent and  reputable  trader  was  amenable  to  the  same  jus- 
tice as  the  most  obscure  and  needy  individual. 

Mr.  Nutting  having  hereupon  retired  into  the  ''clerk's 
office,  to  pay  the  amount  of  his  conviction,  four  report- 
ers were  sent  for  to  prohibit  a  publication  of  the  case  in  the 
newspapers  /  Here  is  a  stretch  of  authority  with  a 
vengeance  !    Here  is  what  the  late  Mr.  Wyndham  might 
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justly  have  termec]   a  " 'cigour  beyond  the  law  T'     These 
four  reporters  had  severally  promised  the  defendant,  t  hat 
the  editors  of  the  respective  papers   for  which  they  at- 
tended, should  be  apprized  that  it  was  the  wish  of  Mr. 
Nutting  to  have  the  case  in  question  suppressed.  This,  v^e 
should  have  thought,  might  have  been  deemed  sufficient 
concession  on  the  part  of  the  reporters.     It  was  us  much 
as  they  could  in  honour,  and  consistently  with  their  duty, 
to  consult  the  interests  of  their  employers,     take    upon 
themselves  to   engage  for.     But  certain   persons,  it  ap- 
pears, were  of  a  different  opinion.     Imitating  the  exam- 
ple of  their  superiors,  their  first  recourse  is  to  bribery. 
It  was  a  favourite  saying  with    the    famous  Sir   Robert 
Walpole,   that   "  Every  man  had  his  priced     What  then 
may  we  suppose  to  have  been  Mr.  Nutting's  estimate  of 
the  respectability  and  price  of  nevyspaper  reporters  ?-— A 
one  pound  wo^e— the  amazing  sum   of  twenty  shillings — 
was  delivered  to  Pople,  one  of  the  runners,  to  negociate 
with  the  four   reporters,  for  the  e?itire  and  unconditional 
suppression  of  Air.  NiHtitig's  conviction  /    This  magnificent 
offer  was  deservedly  spurned  at,   and  rejected  by  the  re- 
porters, some  of  whom  very  boldly  and  properly  declared, 
that  they  had  never  accepted  of  a  bribe  for  similar  pur- 
poses in  their  lives. 

In  the  mean  time  a  fifth  reporter,  of  the  name  of 
Strachan,  made  his  appearance  in  the  office.  This  gen- 
tleman was  likewise  applied  to,  and  offered  his  share  of 
the  bribe,  to  suppress  the  case.  Mr.  Strachan's  reply  to 
this  insulting  demand  was  truly  spirited,  and  does  him 
much  honour :  **  If  the  magistrate," — observed  Mr. 
Strachan^—"  were  to  make  the  application,  no  doubt  it 
would  be  attended  to  :  but  coming  from  an  officer,  who 
has  received  money  to  influence  the  persons  connected 
with  the  papers,  / shall  not  do  it" 

Bribery/  proving  thus  ineftectual  in  shackling  the  liberty 
of  the  press— threats  and  violence  are  next  called  in.  The 
great  Mr.  Lavender,  another  of  the  officers,  has  the  audacity 
to  threaten  to  "  prevent  any  person  from  setting  foot  in  the 
office,  who  should  dare,  contrary  to  his  orders^^ym\y  the 
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nation  is  come  to  something;  at  last,  if  reporters  are  to 
receive  orders  from  thiet-takers,  and  tlie  liberty  of  the 
press  is  to  lie  at  the  mercy  of  Bow-street  runners — **  to 
insert  the  case  in  any  newspaper''  Not  content  with 
this  stretch  of  authority,  the  great  and  redoubtable  La- 
vender not  less  loudly  than  impudently  declares  ;  that 
*'  he  would  himself  kick  any  person,  zcho  shall  presume  to 
insert  the  case  !  I  /" 

Here  then  a  breach  of  the  pence  is  openly  threatened  by 
an  o^ffr,  employed,  hired,  and  paid  to  prevent  the  peace 
of  our  sovereign  lord  the  King  from  being  broken! 
Mr.  Strachan  very  properly,  on  receiving  such  a  brutal 
menace,  appeals  to  the  magistrate,  and  lays  a  complaint 
against  Lavender.  How  does  the  worthy  and  consistent 
Mr.  Justice  Fielding  behave  on  this  occasion  ?  No  doubt 
we  shall  see  him  exert  the  full  weight  of  his  magisterial  au- 
thority, to  repress,  and  punish  such  atrocious  conduct  1 
No  doubt  he  will  order  Lavender  into  his  august  presence, 
publicly  reprimand  the  culprit,  and  insist  upon  his  mak- 
ing an  apology — an  adequate  apology — to  the  person  he 
has  thus  grossly  insulted  !  How  stands  the  actual  case  ? 
Mr.  Fielding,  on  hearing  Mr.  Strachan's  complaint,  pro- 
raises  to  "  request  Lavender  not  to  interfere  in  any  shape 
with  the  reporters  !" 

This  conduct,  on  the  p:irt  of  Mr.  Fielding,  is  very 
condescending,  it  must  be  owned!  But  is  it  constituti- 
onal? Is  it  law?  Is  it  justice?  Are  then  the  presiding 
magistrate  of  the  public  office.  Queen-square,  and  Mr. 
Lavender,  one  of  the  runners,  so  perfectly  upon  a  level, 
so  completely  on  a  footing;  and  in  every  respect  on  such 
terms  of  absolute  equality,  that  if  the  latter  thinks  pro- 
per to  commit  a  breach  of  the  peace,  the  former,  on  re- 
gular complaint  being  made  of  such  violation  of  good 
order,  is  only  empowered  to  request  the  offender  to  de- 
sist from  his  violence  ?  But  we  shall  be  told,  perhaps, 
that  Mr.  Lavender  is  an  officer.  So  is  Mr.  Pople,  the 
officer,  who  undertook  the  mighty  ticenty  shilling  negocia- 
tiou  !    Officers  they  certainly  are,  by  the  same  courtesy 
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which  allows  this  title  to  the  bum-bailiff'/  He  also  is  an 
officer— even  sheriff^' s  officer  1  So  likewise  is  Jack  Ketch  / 
and  an  officer  of  high  rank  and  calling,  to  whom,  as  prime 
minister  of  justice,  is  entrusted  the  execution  of  the  law,  and 
from  whose  authority  there  is  no  appeal  1 

But  ridicule  apart,  and  viewing  the  matter  as  it  de- 
servedly merits  to  be  viewed  in  a  serious  light  ;  is  it  not 
high  time  that  the  friends  of  the  liberty  of  the  press 
should  take  the  alarm,  and  rally  round  the  bulwark  of 
the  constitution,  against  which  such  open  and  wanton 
attacks  are  now  directed  ?  Better  Irave  a  censorship  for 
the  press  at  once,  than  that  it  should  lie  at  the  brutal 
mercy  of  thief-takers  and  ruffians.  Are  public  offices,  for 
the  examination  of  offenders,  to  be  converted  into  secret 
tribunals,  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  runners  ?  Are  re- 
porters to  be  admitted  or  excluded  from  public  courts,  as 
may  suit  the  private  bargaiiu  and  interested  views  of 
the  hirelings  of  justice. 

The  writer  of  this  article  is  not  personally  acquainted 
with  a  single  individual,  connected  with  the  editorship 
and  management  of  our  public  newspapers.  But  from 
what  he  has  heard  of  several  of  them;  as  well  as  from 
what  he  has  himself  perused  of  their  writings,  he  is 
persuaded  that  amongst  them  are  many  persons  of  educa- 
tion, of  talent,  and  acquirement.  The  pursuits  in  which 
they  are  engaged  are  of  the  first  consequence  and  benefit. 
It  is  through  their  ingenious  lucubrations,  that  the  iia- 
habitants  of  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom  are 
made  acquainted  with  what  passes  in  the  metropolis,  that 
busy  political  stage,  on  which  all  grand  national  ques- 
tions are  discussed,  debated,  and  finally  determined  upon. 
It  is  to  newspaper-writers  that  the  country  is  indebted 
for  that  equally  rapid  and  extensive  dissemination  of 
knowledge,  which  opens  the  eyes  of  the  community  at 
large  to  their  real  interests.  Not  all  the  united  labours 
and  specious  doctrines  of  all  the  philosophers  that  have 
ever  existed,  from  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece  to  the 
sages  of  the  present  day,  have  ever  atchieved  half  so 
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much  towards  enlightening  nnankind,  as  has  been  accom- 
plished by  the  writers  ei»gaged  in  the  conduct  of  news- 
papers, and  other  periodical  publications.  From  their 
jurisdiction  is  no  earthly  power  exempt.  Ministers  who 
infringe  tlje  laws,  and  violate  the  constitution  with  im- 
punity, nevertheless  tremble  before  the  tribunal  of  a  free, 
unshackled  press.  The  profligate  statesman,  who  reck- 
less would  abuse  the  confidence  of  his  prince,  betray  his 
trust,  and  sell  his  country  for  foreign  gold,  though  **  he 
feareCh  not  God,  nor  yet  respecteth  man,'*  nevertheless  stands 
in  dread  of  public  detection  and  exposure.  He  loves  not 
to  be  "  brought  to  the  light"  to  have  his  actions  and  his 
conduct  freely  canvassed,  *'  because  his  deeds  are  evil  J'  and 
will  not  bear  the  torch  of  investigation  and  enquiry. 
This  torch  is  successfully  applied,  not  by  the  authors  and 
manufacturers  of  ponderous  folios,  and  voluminous  com- 
mentaries, but  by  the  ephemeral  writers  of  a  nev/spaper. 
— And  are  gentlemen,  whose  education,  whose  native 
talents  and  acquirements  qualify  them  for  taking  a  leading 
part  in  such  important  functions,  to  be  insulted,  brow- 
beaten, kicked,  and  trampled  upon,  by  a  class  of  men 
-who,  however  useful  they  may  be  in  their  line  and  calling, 
(and  certaiuly  the  chimney-sweep ^  the  scavenger,  and  the 
night-man  are  all  and  severally,  very  useful  persons,  in 
their  respective  line  and  calling)  are  not  fit  company  for 
any  description  of  society,  but  those,  to  whose  fraternity 
they  have  an  incontrovertible  claim,  from  similarity  of 
manners,  and  of  habits,  of  propensities,  and  of  pursuits? 
Saint  Paul  tells  us,  that  "  Princes. are  not  a  terror  to  the. 
workers  of  good,  but  of  evil.''  The  same  may  with  strict 
propriety  be  said  of  the  myrmidons  of  Bow  Street,  of  the 
runners  of  public  offices,  and  of  thief-takers.  The  guilty 
mind  needs  wo  accuser.  The  thief  doth  fear  in  every  bush  a 
constable.  But  men  of  upright  life  and  conduct  will  not 
suffer  themselves  to  be  intmiidated  by  the  bastardy  of  crime, 
nor  will  even  the  supineness  of  a  magistrate  invest  with  im- 
punity the  hireling  drudge  of  his  office.  In  the  present 
imperfect  state  of  our  nature,  many  little  rubs  and  spar- 
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rings  will  necessarily  take  place  between  irritated  minds. 
Man}^  unpleasant  things  will  be  said,  and  from  prudential 
motives  tolerated.  But  to  put  up  with  the  insolence  of  the 
refuse  if  office,  is  b^^yond  the  endurance  of  a  manly  and 
well-organized  mind.  The  noble  lion,  worn  out  with 
^ge  and  infirmities,  bore  with  fortitude  the  attack  made 
upon  him  by  the  "  tusked  hoar,''  and  the  *'  angry  hull  T 
but  to  be  kicked  and  insulted,  hy  the  Ass,  overcame  all 
his  patience.  Well  may  the  expiring  lion  exclaim: 
-  Fortes  indigne  tuli 

Mihi  insultare  ;  Te,  NATURAE   DEDECUS 

Quod  ferre  cogor,  certe  bis  videor  mori. 


TRL\  NON  TUNCTA  IN  UNO; 

OR, 

TRAGEDY,  COMEDY,  and  FARCE. 

For  upwards  of  a  fortnight  past  the  talk  of  the  town 
has  been  principally  engrossed  by  Mr.  Kean,  and  the  cup 
voted  for  him  as  a  tribute  of  acknowledgment  for  his 
superior  excellence,  in  the  part  o^  Sir  Giles  Over-reach, 
A  handsome  sum  has  already  been  subscribed  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  cup,  which  is  to  be  of  such  exquisite 
workmanship,  that  it  has  already  been  said  of  it  by  way 
of  anticipation 

"  Materiem  superabit  opus 
is,  we  understand,  to  be  publicly  exhibited  to  the  lovers 
of  the  drama. 

Such  marked  homage  having  been  paid  to  Mr.  Kean, 
it  w^as  natural  that  the  ladies  should  feel  jealous  for  the 
honour  of  their  favorite.  Miss  O'Neill.  Accordingly  we 
learn,  that  a  subscription  is  now  on  foot,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Duchess  of— — for  a  superb  dagger  set  with 
diamonds,  which  will  be  presented  to  that  excellent 
actress  by  a  deputation  of  Ladies  of  Fashion,  headed  by 
her  Grace.  This  dagger,  the  same  as  Mr.  Kean's  cup,  is 
likewise  to  be  publicly  exhibited  to  the  lovers  of  the 
tragic  Muse. 
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Stimulated  by  these  two  memorable  examples  ;  the 
patrons  of  farce,  of  mirth  and  of  laughter  have  likewise 
stepped  forward,  in  behalf  of  their  favourite,  honest 
Liston.  As  a  tribute  of  merited  praise  to  the  unrivalled 
excellence  of  his  performance,  as  Pyramm,  with  the  ass's 
heady  and  the  feeling  manner  in  which,  under  this  me- 
tamorphosis, he  makes  love  to  the  Queen  of  the  Fairies, 
a  subscription  has  been  entered  into  by  some  of 
the  leading  bucks  of  the  town,  to  purchase  the 
finest  long-eared  animal  of  the  donkey  race,  which  can 
be  obtained.  Agents  for  this  purpose  have  already  been 
dispatched  into  ditferent  parts  of  the  country,  famous 
for  the  breed  of  this  intelligent  animal,  and  the  solemn 
presentation  of  this  tribute  to  drollery  and  humour  is  ex- 
pected to  take  place,  on  the  stage  of  Covent  Garden  thea- 
tre, about  the  middle  of  February.  Due  notice  of  this 
solemnity  will  be  given  in  the  play  bills  of  the  theatre. 


THEATRICAL  REVIEW, 


DRURY-LANE, 

THE  return  of  the  Christmas  holidays  introduced,  accord- 
ing to  laudable  wont  and  custom,  Harlequin,  with  the  whole 
appendage  of  pantomime  and  buffoonery,  which  invariably 
follow  in  the  suite  of  this  party-coloured  hero,  on  the  boards 
of  both  our  winter  theatres.  The /arrago  brought  forward 
at  Drury-lane,  bears  the  title  oi  Harlequin  and  Fancy;  or. 
The  Poef  s  Last  Shilling,  A  distressed  poet,  not  unaptly  person- 
ated by  Mr.  Harley,  (who  is  truly  a  very  promising  actor,  and 
from  whose  present  performances  we  augur  much  future  excel- 
lence) is  discovered  in  his  sky-parlour,  or  attic  story,  vulgarly 
'yclept  a  garret,  ruminating  on  his  forlorn  and  hopeless  condition. 
He  is  over  head  and  ears  in  debt,  and  a  single  solitary  shilling 
constitutes  the  whole  of  his  earthly  wealth.  This  said  shilling 
suddenly  becomes  animated,  or  rather,  to  speak  in  the  language 
of  the  play-bills,  the  ghost  of  the  shilling,  (why  the  word  ghost 
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]'s  here  introduced,  before  the  shilling  has  taken  its  final  flight 
and  departure  from  the  wretched  bard,  we  have  yet  to  leani ;  in 
our  opinion,  the  word  spirit  ;vouid  have  been  more  appropriate) 
in  a  low  sepulchral  tone,  but,  at  the  same  time,  in  words  set 
to  music,  (for  which  reason,  it  may  justly  be  termed  a  musicai 
ghostj  and  utiered  through  the  medium  and  organ  of  Mr. 
Cooke,,  addresses  its  disconsolate  owner,  and  counsels  him  to 
make  experiment  of  his  abilities  in  writing  for  the  stage 
Duns  of  all  description;^,  from  the  hatter,  the  butcher  and  the 
baker  to  the  milkwoman,  now  make  their  appearance,  and 
clamorously  solicit  payment  of  their  respective  demands.  Our 
distressed  poet  is  now  arrived  at  the  very  aclime  and  ne  plus 
ultra  of  human  wretchedness,  when,  suddenly.  Fancy  descends 
from  the  upper  regions,  and  after  a  sparring  match  between 
Whim  and  Satire,  which  terminates  in  favour  of  the  former. 
Pantomime  becomes  the  order  of  the  day.  From  tliis  moment, 
all  pretensions  to  plot  and  common  sense  are  utterly  lost  sight 
of  and  abandoned.  As  great  part  of  the  spectators  are  supposed 
to  consist  of  boarding-school  misses,  and  young  gentlemen, 
returned  from  school  to  pass  the  recess  with  their  friends,  it  has 
long  become  the  practice  of  our  theatrical  caterers  to  treat  their 
audience,  as  if  they  were  composed  entirely  of  children,  ^nd 
no  trick,  no  prank,  no  conceit  is  too  low,  too  puerile,  too  silly, 
too  vile  ,  contemptible  and  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  managers, 
sturdy  sticklers,  in  other  respects,  for  their  exclusive  patent- 
right  of  legitimate  dramatic  representation. 

Here  then,  we  shall  not  affect  to  follow  the  progress  of  this 
motley  scene ;  but  merely  observe,  that,  after  Jong  debate  and 
discussion  in  our  own  mind,  to  appreciate  the  comparative 
merit  and  superiority  of  the  pantomime  given  at  the  respective 
theatres  of  Dury-lane,  and  Covent-garden,  instead  of  deciding 
^vhich  is  the  best,  we  are  rather  utterly  at  a  loss  to  ascertain 
which  is  the  worst.  They  are  even  below  the  ordinary  and 
accustomed  standard  of  vileness,  folly,  dullness,  and  insipidity. 
If  any  comparison  between  the  pantomimes  at  the  tworiva^ 
houses  is  adm.issible,  it  must,  at  all  events,  be  reduced  to  this.. 
The  Covent-garden  Harlequin  is,  avowedly,  far  superior  in 
pantomimic  skill  and  address,  to  the  parti-coloured  hero  of 
Drury-lane;  but  then  the  Clown  of  Drury-lane  (great  as,  for  years 
has  been  the  public  prepossession  in  favour  of  Grimaldi)  totally 
^eclipses  his  Covent-garden  rival,  who,  in  fact,  has  no  opportu- 
ty  of  exhibiting   himself  to  advantage,   in   Shing-Moo  and 
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Thun-ToH.  To  compavo  tho  rival  (JoliimhineSy  vvouu]  be  truly 
invidious.  Tiuu;  teas,  wiiea  tiie  (warden  Coliiinbine  was  in 
hloum  ;  with  rcs[)ect  to  the  Co/z/'/iiiwe  of  Drury-I;ino,  time  is^ 
She  may  not  be  uuwptly  be  likened  to  the  rose-bud^  which  Is  not 
yet  expanded,  nnd  who.-ie  pearl-bespriukled  leaves  liave  not  yet 
opened  their  bilken  texture  to  Hyperion's  plastic  ray.  The  in- 
fant Miss  Gledhill,  in  the  character  of  a  Waterloo  orphan, 
dances  a  very  pretty  military  hornpipe,  and  the  tidents  of  the 
scene-painters,  the  mechanists,  the  drees-makers,  emln-oicieresses, 
and  decoratriccs  (we  quote  from  the  billi-)  have  been  successful- 
ly put  inlo  requisition.  The  wliole  spectacle  concludes,  as  it 
were,  by  way  of  satire  and  libel  on  such  prcposteroii'S  exhibi- 
tions, with  a  magnificent  representa'ion  of  the  Court  of  Sltuk- 
speare,  and  the  Temple  of  Dramatic  Genius  !  !  ! 

From  such  childish  and  disgraceuil  spectacles,  it  is  with 
ineffable  pleasure  and  delight,  that  we  turn  aside  our^yes,  to 
contemplateoneof  the  proudest  trium>,'hs  of  histrionic  excellence 
and  talent,  which  the  British  stage  can  boast.  After  so  explicit 
a  declaration,  itis  almost  superfluous  to  add,  that  we  allude  to 
Mr.  Kean's  truly  masterly  and  inimitable  performance  of  the 
part  of  Sir  Giles  Overreach^  in  Massinger's  admirable  comedy 
of  ^  New  Way  to  pay  Old  Debts^  revived  at:  Drury-lane,  on 
Frida}',  12th  January.  Never  have  we  witnessed  a  more  perfect 
and  exquisite  delineation.  To  enlarge  on  particular  points,  and 
detail  speciiic  beauties  in  a  performance,  which  constitutes  n 
unvaried  tissue  and  mass  of  excellence,  would  be  a  tedious,  a 
difficult,  and  unprofitable  task  ;  to  descant  upon  the  whole,  in 
terms  of  general  panegyric,  would  be  to  echo  back  the  una- 
nimous and  reiterated  ^uffi•age  of  the  town.  We  cannot  sup- 
pose that  there  is  a  single  individual  in  the  whole  united  king- 
dom of  Great  Britain,  whose  attention  is  in  the  slightest  degree 
directed  to  theatrical  pursuits,  who  is  not  in  full  possession  of 
Mr.  Kean's  merits,  in  the  part  of  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  as  far  as 
it  is  possible  to  form  an  accurate  conception  of  histrionic  talent 
f'.oiAi  report,  without  ocular  evidence.  The  columns,  both  of  our 
daily  and  our  weekly  journals  are  filled,  and  deservedly  so, 
with  his  praises — his  masterly  delineation  forms  the  topic  of 
general  comment  and  dii^cotirse  in  our  coffee-houses  and  our 
taverns;  and  the  profession  itself  has  borne  loud  and  honour- 
able testimony  to  his  worth,  by  voting  him  a  golden  cup  ia 
commemoration  of  his  transcendent  abilities.  AH  that  we  can 
ssay  upon   this  subject,  is   to  add  our  humble  suffrage  to  the 
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general  vcrdictj  and  roundly  to  declare,  that,  in  our  estimatiori, 
the  part  of  Sir  Giles  Overreach  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  establish 
Mr.  Kean's  popularity  and  fame.  We  consider  his  enactment 
of  this  part  superior  to  all  his  other  eiforts,  united  and  blended 
together  In  his  exquisite  performance  of  Sir  Giles ^  the  trea- 
sury of  Drury-lane  may  truly  be  said  to  have  discovered  a  new 
and  effectual  way  of  paying  old  debts,  and  may  justly  rank  the 
getting  up  of  this  play  amongst  the  most  successful  specula- 
tions of  the  present  able  and  provident  administration.  And 
yet,  (such  is  the  depraved  taste  of  the  town)  persons,  not  a  few, 
and  those  of  no  mean  appearance  and  pretensions,  are  nightly 
to  be  found,  who  after  witnessing  this  astonishing,  this  stupend- 
ous effort  of  genius,  can  abide  to  sit  out  the  pantomime  ! 

Many  of  the  other  characters  in  the  comedy  are  well  cast, 
Mr.  Harley  appears  to  considerable  advantage,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  [F^/Z^orw  ;  Mr.  Oxberry  is  truly  ludicrous  in  the  part  of 
Justice  Greedy,  and  Mr.  Munden's  Marratl  fully  embodies  the 
conception  of  the  author.  Mrs.  Glover  personated  Lady  All- 
worth  with  much  spirit  and  effect. 

Tuesday,  January  23d. —  Love  for  Love. — This  sprightly^ 
comedy  of  Congreve  was  performed  this  evening,  for  the  first 
time,  during  the  present  season.  Its  merits  are  so  universally 
known,  that  it  would  be  totally  superfluous  to  enlarge  upon 
them  in  this  place.  Suffice  it,  therefore,  to  observe,  that  the 
part  of  Miss  Prue  was  assigned  to  Mrs.  Mardj^n,  being  her 
first  appearance  in  that  character,  on  the  metropolitan  boards. 
It  is  a  part,  however,  of  a  very  subordinate  cast,  and  affords  that 
lady  very  little  opportunity  of  advantageous  display  of  talent. 
Her  performance  is  still  marked  by  too  great  exuberancy  of 
action.  Mr.  Dowton,  as  an  actor,  needs  only  to  be  named,  to 
be  admired  :  Sir  Sampson  Legend  found  ample  justice  in  his 
hands.  Mr.  Munden  is  irresistibly  droll  in  the  part  of  Fore- 
sight;  the  only  censure  to  which  this  performer  lays  himself 
open  is  overcharging  his  character. 


COVENT-GARDEN. 

Here,  as  at  the  other  theatre.  Harlequin  makes  good  his 
footing  on  the  stage,  with  the  annual  return  of  Christmas. 
The  grand  pantomimic  treat,  dished-up  at  this  house,  assumes 
the  title  of  Harlequin  and  Fortunio ;  or,  Shing-Moo,  and 
Thun-Ton,    The  sceiae  of  action  shifts  ad  libitum  from  China 
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to  Brighton,  from  Brighton   to  Loiulon,  and   from    London  to 
the  ever-memorable  plain    of  Waterloo.     The   sjieetator    is    re- 
gale<i  wiih  a  variety  of  rare  and  wonderful  sights  ;   ehani^e  fol- 
lovv^s  upon  change,   and   trick  succeeds  to  trick,  without  any 
adequate  purpo.se,  meaning  or  analogy.  We  are  presented  with  a 
Chinese  rii>mbHng  Deity  of  War  and  7  hunder  ;  i\.  peaceful  fairy  ; 
a  human  leviat/amy    who    "  drinks   a    river,  and   who     thirsts 
again,'  and  who  gobbles  dow^i   peck-loaves  by  the  score,  at  u 
proportionate  rate,  with  a  profusion  of  other  follies  and  extra> 
vagancies.      After  having  atchieved  his  eating   and  drinking 
expkit,  Grimaldi,  from  31?fwc/iiA:oU',   changes    into  the  Clown, 
in  which  character   we  never  saw  him  figure  to  so  little  advan- 
tage.     His   son,  Master  Joe,    who,  this  evening,    made  his  first 
appearance  on  the  Covent-garden  boards,  as  Chittaquae,   after- 
wards i'lowny-chip,  is  a  second  edition  of  his  father,   or  rather, 
the  clown  in  miniature.     Mr.    Bologna  acts  the  part  of  Harle- 
quin, and  the   veteran  Mrs.  Parker,  that  of  Columbine.     The 
rest  of  the  characters  are  little  entitled  to  mention.     The  music, 
scenery,  machinery,  dresses,  and  decorations,  have  severally  the 
merit,  as  we  are  told  in  the  bills,  of  being  entirely  new,  and  the 
whole  is  arranged,  got  up,  and   produced    under  the  able  and 
classical  direction   of  Mr.  Farley.     The  best  scene  in  the  whole 
pantomime,    we  sueak   not  with   respect  to  its  execution,  as  a 
work  of  art,  but  with  refcence  to  its   effect  and  concomitant 
recommendations,  is  avowedly  that   painted  by    Greeve,  repre- 
senting the  tops  of  houses  in  the   street,   where    the  amorous 
Clown  gives  a  seienade  to   the   chamber-maid    of  the  inn,  in 
which  he  is  accompanied  by  the  delightful  caterwauling  of  two 
of  the  feline  race.      Meanwhile  that  he  is  chaunting  forth  his 
doleful  ditty,  and  sighing  like  a  furnace,  the  candle  which  he 
has  carelessly  left  in  his  bed. room,  sets   fire  to  the  bed-furni- 
ture—the   whole  house  is  instantly  in  an  uproar;    men    and 
women  are  seen  scudding  about  half  dressed,  in  every  direction, 
and  the  disappointed  chamber-maid,  is  forced  to  lower  herself 
down  from  the  window,  to  escape  the  fury  of  the  flames.      All 
this,  we  must  in  candour  acknowledge,   is  truly  edifying  and 
delectable.     In  the  view  of  the  Plain  of  Waterloo,  as  it  appear- 
ed the  day  after  the  battle,  which  decided  the  fate  of  Europe, 
the  curious  spectator  is  gratified   with  an  exact   representation 
of  the  carriage  of  Buonaparte,  taken  (how  are  we  to  understand 
this  phrase  ?)    by  permission  of  Mr.   BuJlock.     A   view  of  the 
Realms  of  Peace  concludes  this  incongruous  spectacle,  of  which 
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a  short  sketch  (oertyinly  no  useless  or  unnecessary  help  towards 
forming  some  idea  of  what,  to  common  minds,  like  ours,  must 
appear  utterly  incomprehensible)  together  with  a  copy  of  the 
song's,  may  be  purcliased  in  the  theatre,  price  ten-pence,  ex- 
clusive of  the  usual  allowance  to  the  fruit-women. 

Wednesday,  January  17th. — A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
— This  wild  and  irregular  overflowing  of  Shakspeare's  vast  and 
creative  imagination  was  this  evening  revived,  compressed  "into 
three  acts,  alter  having  slept  upwards  of  half  a  century  on  the 
shelves  of  oblivion.  Neither  pains  nor  expence  have  been 
spared,  on  the  part  of  the  managers,  in  its  getting  up  ;  insomuch, 
that  it  may  justl}^  be  pronounced  one  of  the  most  magniiicent 
pageantries  which  the  stage  can  boast.  But,  with  all  these  ex- 
traneous recommendations,  we  greatly  doubt  whether  it  will 
eventually  recompense  the  proprietors  for  the  cxpeuces  they 
have  incurred,  it  is  with  scenic  representation,  as  it  is  with 
the  art  of  painting.  There  are  certain  Hights  and  images  of 
poetic  genius,  which  speak  only  to  the  imagination,  and  never 
can  be  successfully  embodied.  In  proof  of  this,  let  any  person, 
in  the  lea^t  degree  conversant  with  the  sublime  and  lofty, 
look  but  a  moment  at  the  vile  attempts  made  by  some  of  our 
very  first  painters,  to  embody  the  bold  conceptions  of  Milton. 
Whata  miserable,  what  a  wretched,  nay,  absolutely  ridiculous 
representation  has  Mr.  Fuseli  given  us  of  Sin  and  Death. 
in  his  so  much  vaunted  Millouic  Gallery  !  Read  the  poet's 
description  of  that  terriiic  being,  whose  shape, 

"  If  shape  it  could  be  called,  that  shape  had  none." — 
And  again,  this  truly  sublime  detail  of  its  attributes  : 


«« '. Black  it  stood,  as  night! 

"  Fierce,  as  ten  furies  !  terrible,  as  hell !" 

and  then  compare  with  this  truly  poetical  figure,   the  uncouth 
and  monstrous  abortions  of  Mr.  Fuse  Li's   pencil!      V/ili    any 
candid  and  intelligeiit  cntic  pretend  to  say,  that  there  is  the 
slightest  analogy  between   the  conceptions  of  the    poet,  and  tfie 
monstrosities  of  the  painter? 

The  same  argument  holds  goml,  the  same  relative  discordan- 
cies obtain  between  the  fairy  world  of  Shakspeare,  and  ihe  fairy 
representatives  of  Covent-garden.  Independent  of  the  utter 
impracticability  on  which  we  have  already  descanted,  of  ever 
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transplanting  tlie  effusions  of  fancy,  or  inakln«-  that  speak  to 
the  eije,  (if  we  may  he  allowed  the  phrase)  whi<;h  is  intended 
solely  for  the  imagination ;  in  the  present  instance,  much 
scenic  incongruity  has  been  introduced.  AVho  but  a  downright 
would  ever  have  thought  of  bringing  forward  that  per- 
fect square  of  the  human  form,  Mrs.  Liston,  as  the^r^f  fairy 
in  the  Midsu miner  Night's  Dream  !  This  lady,  it  is  true,  has 
a  pretty  voice,  so  has  her  proto-tijpe  at  the  other  house  ;  but 
surely  something  more  than  a  pretty  voice  is  requisite,  to  con- 
vey tlie  idea,  which  popular  tradition  has  so  strongly  infused 
into  our  minds,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  fairy  world,  who  are 
supposed  to  be  light  as  air,  whose  persons  are  scarcely  tangible, 
who  '*  lurk  tvhere  the  bee  sips,'^  and  whose  garment  is  com- 
pared to  the  gossamer,  or  to  that  dewy  texture,  finer  than 
"  Arachne's  most  attenuated  thread,'^  which  is  seen  floating  to 
the  breeze  in  the  meadows,  early  in  a  fine  summer's  morning, 
and  which  the  country  people  designate  by  the  name  oi fairy 
rings.  A  pretty  representative,  truly,  is  Mrs.  Liston  of  this 
light,  fantastic  race  of  beings  1  We  should  as  soon  expect  to 
see  Liston  himself,  with  his  ass^s  head,  brought  forward  on  the 
stage,  to  personate  Cupid,  or  broad-shouldered  Raymond- 
thrust  into  the  part  of  Ganymede.! 

The  processions  are  certainly  got  up  with  much  splendour^ 
and  the  several  artists  employed  in  the  scenery,  machinery, 
decorations,  &c.  are  entitled  to  no  small  credit  for  the  success- 
ful manner  in  whicb  they  have  exerted  their  respective  talents. 
The  comic  parts  are  likewise  well  sustained,  and  Emery,  Liston, 
Simmons,  with  the  rest  of  the  company  of  Athenian  siYoWevs^ 
acquitted  themselves  to  general  satisfaction.  Liston,  in  particular, 
was  honoured  with  thunders  of  applause,  when  in  the  character 
of  the  amorous  Puramus  he  suddenly  makes  his  appearance 
with  a  huge  ass's  head  upon  his  shoulders.  In  this  })light  he 
captivates  the  affections  of  Titania,  Queen  of  the  Fairies^ 
whose  passion  he  returns  with  suitable  ardour,  and  the  happy 
lovers  are  profuse  of  their  embraces. 

We  are  entertained,  in  the  Midsummer  NighVs  Dream,  with 
some  exquisite  music.  Seldom  have  we  heard  Miss  Stephens 
to  greater  advantage,  than  in  the  character  o^ Hermia.  Nothing 
can  surpass  the  bewitching  sweetness  with  which  she  gives  the 
beautiful  song  :  '•'  By  the  simplicity  of  Venus,  doves  ;'*  as  like- 
wise ;  "  Hush,   ye  pretty   warbling    ckoir'^ — Mr.  Sinclair,  as 
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Demetrius,  obtained  not  greater  than  merited  applause,  by  his 
"  Forbid  the  stormy  sea  to  roll,'"  which  he  executes  with  much 
taste  and  feeling.  BIr.  Duruset,  as  Oberon,  displays  the  graces 
of  a  fine,  manly  voice,  which  is  evidently  capable  of  great  im- 
provement. Mr,.  Gonway  is  the  representative  of  Theseus,  and 
figures  vorj^  well  in  parts  of  this  description.  Mr.  Abbott's 
Lysimachus  is  a  respectable  performance  :  he  has  an  excellent 
voice,  his  utterance  is  clear  and  distinct,  and  he  evidently  acts 
from  feeling.  Miss  Foote  is  charming,  in  the  part  of  Helena, 
and  Miss  Matthews,  though  second  in  point  of  rank  to  the  grace- 
ful Mrs.  Liston,  bears  oft  the  bell  among  the  fairies.  The  piece 
concludes  with  a  raagniticent  Pageant,  commemorative  of  the 
triumphs  of  Theseus,  in  which  whatever  the  machinist  and 
scene  painter  are  able  to  produce  of  grand  and  of  splendid,  is 
successfully  put  into  requisition. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

LysimachUs  is  most  respectfully  requested  to  accept  of 
our  warmest  acknowledgements,  for  the  contintiance  of  his 
valuable  correspondence.  We  shall  on  all  occasions  feel  ho- 
noured by  his  communications. 

Censorinus  will  perceive,  that  w^e  have  availed  ourselves  of 
his  favours. 

The  articles  signed  Demstix  from  Soho-square  is  too  licenti- 
ous for  publication.  We  at  least  should  be  sorry  to  risk  the 
consequences. 

Humcmitas  will  please  to  accept  of  our  thanks  for  his  letter 
-i^but  at  the  same  time  we  must  beg  of  him  in  future  to  be 
more  early  in  transmitting  his  favours. 

The  three  Q— i  will  not  suit  the  purpose  of  our  miscellany. 

Bob  Sly  is  under  consideration. 


'^At.J'allTncdtAf^dio^  ^  J?— /V  ^"^o^Ua^ 
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THE 

PALL-MALL  APOLLO; 

WITH 

A  PRELIMINARY  POETICAL  EPISTLE 
FROM  HIS  GRACE,  THE  D OF  W 


TO 
H—  R H- ,    THE  P R T. 


*'  The  King's  Ministers,  and  not  I,  kus  to  answer," 

INTRODUCTION. 

When  the  removal  of  the  Apollo  Belvidere  from  the  Louvre 
took  place,  it  was  universally  accredited  in  Paris,  that  this  pre- 
cious relic  was  intended  to  be  forwarded,  as  a  present  to  the 

P R of  England.     This  report  soon  became  preva- 

lent  in  London,  and,  however  its  non-arrival  in  our  capital  may 
have  tended  to  weaken  such  a  supposition,  it  is  nevertheless 
pretty  well  understood,  that  the  delay  only  originates  in  this 
choice  morceau  of  antiquity  having  been  forwarded  to  Rome, 
{as  a  matter  of  delicacy  !)  from  whence  it  is  to  be  dispatched 

to  G -t  B n,  as  a  present  from  His  Holiness  the  Pope, 

without  being  even  taken  from  its  packing  case. — Nay,  under 
the  present  political  legerdemain  system,  this  choice  representa- 
tion of  Latona^t  Son  may,  eveyi'now  perhaps,  be  snugly  con- 
signed to  one  of  our  out-ports,  and  after  a  suiHcient  lapse  of 
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time  for  having  effected  a  jaunt  t©  Italy,  and  back  again,  it 
will  be  forthwith  paragraphed  in  all  the  diurnal  prints,  as 

["  Yesterday  arrived,  in  his  Majesty's  transport  P/wwcZerer, 
the  renowned  Apollo  of  Belvidere,  as  a  token  of 
the  fatnerl]^  veneration  of  the  Papal  See,  for  the  imma- 
culately transcendant,  and  incomprehensibly  sublime 
virtues  of  a  Princely  Defender  of  the  Protestant  Faith, 
&c.  &c.  &c.] 

Being  one  of  those  staunch  adherents  of  Royalty,  (and  it  is 
with  pride  I  own  it)  who  wonld  much  rather  commit  vices, 

WITH  PRINCES,    THAN  ACT  VIRTUOUSLY,  WITH  COMMON  MEN; 

it  may  be  very  naturally  conceived  that,  acquainted  as  I  am 
with  the  transcendant  taste  of  a  certain  exalted  personage,  I 
dwelt  enthusiastically  upon  the  idea  of  the  arrival  of  Apollo 
in  England,  and  the  astonishing  effect  it  must  produce  upon 
princely  intellectuality. 

Actuated  by  such  exuberance  of  feeling,  I  sought  my  couch 
©f  repose,  when  after  repeatedly  calling  upon  Morpheus,  who 
was  himself  too  sound  asleep  to  hear  me ;  after  twisting  and 
turning  from  side  to  side  in  restless  agony,  and  thumping  my 
inoffensive  pillow,  I  at  length  dissolved  into  a  species  of  prophe- 
tic trance,  the  which,  upon  being  restored  to  reason,  I  found  so 
fully  impressed  upon  my  brain,  as  to  be  enabled  to  commit  the 
same  to  paper,  comprising  the  following  pag€s,  which  contain 
every  circumstance  delineated  throughout  the  vision  in  question. 

I  shall  close  this  laconic  introduction  by  stating  a  rumour, 
which  was  currently  circulated  in  Paris,  whereby  it  was  under- 
stood that  the  Laocoon  had  been  taken  into  the  holy  keeping  of 
the  D— —  of  W— — ,  whose  intention,  it  is  said,  is  to  place 
this  vestige  of  antiquity  as  an  ornament  to  the  garden  of  the 
new  mansion,  voted  as  a  recompence  for  his  military  and 
• .  I   I .  ■  ■  acquirements. 
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PRELIMINARY  EPISTLE 
From  His  G the  (a)  D of  W- 

TO 

His  R H the  P J?— 


**  To  your  H the  R 1,  this  letter  goes  (b)  hopping, 

**  That  in  striving  to  please,  you  shall  ne'er  find  /  stopping, 
**  And,  in  proof  of  the  fact  that  1  beats  others  hollow, 
**  Is  my  having  by  force  got  the  famous  Apollo, 

"  Which  soon  to  the  sight  of  nr>y  P sliall  be  clear, 

**  When  you  sees  that  fine  statute,  surnamed  Belvidere,*''  (c) 

*'  As  I  knows,  like  myself,  that  my  P a  great  blade  is, 

"  At  admiring  the  beauties  o?  old  and  fat  ladies  ; 

*'  I  thought,  though  she's  sli/ti,  'twould  make  no  harm  between  us 

*'  To  send  at  the  same  time  a  bronze  of  the  Venus  :  (d) 

"  For,  though  modest  dame  to  us  both  a  great  vice  is, 

"  I  knows  you'll  not  hate  her  so  praisM,  of  MedicisJ*^ 


(a)  I  have  most  humbly  to  ask  pardon  of  his  G — ,  for  not 
recapitulating  the  whole  string  of  his  p — ly  and  other  titles.  One, 
however,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  annex,  which  has  long  been  una- 
nimously conferred  upon  him  by  the  French  nation,  I  mean 
that  of  Prince  IS Emballe,  supposed  to  derive  its  origin  from 
the  verb  emballer,  which  rendered  into  English  produces  the 
striking  title  of  Prince  Pack-up. 

[b)  Although  orthography  has  certainly  nothing  to  do  with 
military  tactics,  it  nevertheless  forms  a  component  part  in  the 
vocabulary  of  a  gentleman.  The  erudite  epistles  of  Mrs.  Slip' 
slop,  or  the  epistolary  correspondence  of  Mary  Jones,  in  Hum- 
phry Clinker,  are  complete  standards  of  excellence  in  their 
way.  But  as  beings  of  this  description  are  not  to  be  marshalled 
forth  on  this  bright  page,  we  must  direct  our  artillery  at  migh- 
ty men.  Not  that  I  will  venture  to  quote  Ceesar  as  a  comparison, 
since  he  could  write  commentaiies,  whereas  some  generals  can- 
not comment  at  all.  As  a  convincing  proof,  however,  that  all 
living  warriors  are  not  to  be  branded  with  such  a  stigma,  let 
the  above  Epistle  stand  upon  record. 

(c)  It  is  confidently  reported,  that  when  P T-ll-yr-nd 

complained  to  his  majesty  Louis  XVIII.   respecting  the  pillage 
of  the   statues,  and  noticed  in  particular  the  taking  of  the 

Apollo  Belvidere,  by  L~d  W ,  his  majesty  made  answer: 

<«  I  have  expostulated,   but  in  vain  ;  England  will  possess  one 
fine  statue  more,  and  one  great  man  less.^^ 

[d)  Considerable  praise  is  due  to  our  hero  for  having  given 
a  helpmate  to  the  Apollo,  a  mode  of  action  perfectly  in  unisoa 
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^*  Now  betwixt  (e)  I  and  you,  my  great  P — —  !  to  speak  truly, 
^'  In  thus  striving  to  please,  the  Parisian  folk  duly 
**  Have  judg'd  ray  late  conduct,  (which  once  was  so  civil) 
*'  As  now  well  deserving  hell,  flames,  and  the  devil  ! 
"  Nay;  I've  officers  too,  who  ashamed  of  my  dealing, 
"  Swear  aloud,  that  the  cloth  is  degraded  by  {/]  st-l-ng,^* 

"  As  for  pictures,  like  others,   I  coiues  in  for  snacks, 
*'  I'd  sonae  soldiers  for  porters — some  {g)  officer  hacks  ; 
*'  And  the  reason  I  gave,  which  your  H--n-ss  can  swear  to, 
*' Was  the  wish  of  brave  0—ng-s  P — ,  (A)  and  I  dare  do 


with  his  own  ideas,  as  it  is  reported  of  his  G — ,  that  he  is  never 
at  loss  on  the  score  of  feminine  charms,  as  he  uniformly  ex- 
claims with  the  song  : 

"  Syrens  in  every  port  I  find." 

(e)  There  is  an  old  adage  which  says  "  Set  a  beggar  on 
horseback,  ^-c."  Now  the  above  very  forcibly  reminds  us  of  the 
*'  jEgo  et  Rex'*  of  Cardinal  Wo  lsey,  who  we  know  was  nothing 
but  a  butcher's  son  ;  whereas  others  no  less  arrogant  pursue  the 
trade  of  butchering. 

(y*)  I  should  disgrace  the  British  army,  did  I  conceive  that 
any  officer,  possessing  liberal  sentiments,  could  think  otherwise 
than  as  above  ;  nay  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  there  is  not  a 
gentleman  of  refined  education  and  enlightened  mind,  who  has 
not  conceived  his  military  fame  tarnished  by  actions  which  have 
come  under  his  cognizance.  As  to  those  miserable  panders, 
who,  to  ensure  an  approving  smile,  or  cherish  the  hope  of  pro.. 
motion,  would  so  far  forget  themselves,  as  to.becomethe  willing 
tools  of  individual  and  national  degradation,  be  their  titles  what 
they  may,  they  are  but  men  of  straw,  and  all  the  glory  attach- 
able to  tlieir  names  may  be  thus  summed  up,  in  the  w^ords  of 
Falstajf.  *'  Honoris  a  mere  scutcheon,  and  so  ends  my  catechism,^'* 

[g]  I  was  most  credibly  informed  by  a  gentleman  just  return- 
ed from  Paris,  that  he  was  present  at  the  Louvre,  during  the 
removal  of  several  of  the  pictures,  and  that  he  literally  saw 
some  subaltern  British  officers  voluntarily  mount  the  ladders, 
in  order  to  assist  in  taking  down  the  paintings. 

[h)  If  the  King  of  Holland  laid  claim  to  his  pictures,  where- 
fore did  not  his  own  troops  convey  them  from  the  gallery,  iuf 
stead  of  subjecting  the  British  soldiery  to  perform  such  an  odious 
employment?  Surely  there  were  Belgians  enough  to  have 
atchieved  the  task ;  yet  the  English  stood  sentry,  the  English 
were  the  porters  ;  in  fine  the  British  were  made  every  thing 
that  could  be,  to  render  them  obijoxious  to  the  population  of 
Paris.    Actions  of  this  nature,  however,  did  not  fail  to  draw 
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«*  To  please  heads  of  nations,  whatever  their  wish  is  ; 
"I^or  potentates  all  lovis  the  /oures  uiid  ihvjis/ics.'''   (i) 

"  Since  I  likes  to  be  stirring  : — for  soldiers  should  work  ; 
*•  I  unharness'd  the  horses  of  Phidias — like  Turk, 
"  At  the  dead  hour  of  {k)  nij^ht  't^an  this  martial  career, 
**  When  the  great  Captain  Cl-rk   {/)  hopp'd  in  front  and  in  rear ; 
<*  And  that  no  man  can  spy  things  more  shrewder  than  he 
**  Is  a  fact,  as  my  P —  must  with  /  well  agree." 


down  the  most  marked  contempt  from  individuals  of  the  highest 
rank  in  the  French  capital,    of  which  I  sliall  content  myself  by 

annexing  two  examples.     H —  G —  of  W being  present  at 

the  route  of  a  marchioness,  by  whom  he  had  been  received  in 
the  most  flattering  manner,  when  we  were  la-^t  year  in  possession 
of  Paris,  the  lady  in  question  advancing  towards  him  with  well 
feigned  astonishment,  regarded  him  for  a  ftw  seconds  from 
head  to  foot,  and  then  uttered  the  following  exclamations  : 
"  Good  Heavens  !  how  altered  !  I  could  not  have  thought  it 
"  possible  ! — twelve  months  to  produce  such  a  transformation  ! 
"  had  not  your  G —  been  announced,  I  really  should  not  have 
<<  recognized  you  !"  Our  hero,  on  entering  the  drawing-room  of 
the  D — ssofD — r — s,  was  saluted  with  a  dead  silence,  while 
in  whatsoever  direction  he  turned,  a  back  saluted  his  view,  and 
thus  awkwardly  situated,  he  retired  to  a  window,  in  order  to 
screen  his  agitation,  and  was  in  the  act  of  drawing  back  the 
muslin  drapery,  when  the  Duchess  stepping  up,  remq,rked : 
*'  You  need  not  remove  thai  curtain,  my  lord  : — /  assure  you 
**  there  are  no  pictures  behind  it^ 

(i)  Let  us  no  longer  talk  of  the  inordinate  ambition  of  Na- 
poleon.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  any  dispassionate  mind  to 
consult  the  operations  of  the  several  crowned  heads  of  Europe, 
during  the  congress  of  Vienna  and  Paris,  in  order  to  prove  that 
they  are  governed  by  no  generous   principle  w^hatsoever — the 
only  impetus  having  been  centered  in   sel/. — These  potentates 
carved  up  kingdoms,  as  the  father  of  a  family  does  his  Christ- 
mas-cake,  with  this  difference,  that  the  latter  purchases  his 
right  of  action,  whereas  the  arm  of  rapine  is   the  former's  only- 
plea,  while  they  equally  draw  lots  for  the  crowns  and  sceptres 
of  their  quondam  brothers,  in  order  to  dispose  of  them  to  their 
kindred,  if  not  subjoin  them  to  their  own  unwieldy  parapharnalia, 
[k]  This  dirty  work  was  commenced,   at  midnight,   and  per- 
formed according  to  custom  by  British  troops,  in  order,  ^  is 
supposed,  to  curry  favor  with  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  who,  li- 
terally ashamed  of  the  scene  that  was  to  be  transacted,  took 
himself  off  to  Mehm,  where  he  continued  for  a  week,  until  the 
Bronze  Horses  had  disappeared  from  the  Carousel. 

(0  Whether  the  individual  above  alluded  to  has  but  one 


1 68  it -=-==.  smiles,  or  court  plaster^ 

"  Now  these  palfreys,  methought,  it  was  hard,  by  St.  Denis^, 
**  Should  again  be  restored  to  the  city  of  Venice  ; 
"  But  the  great  Don  of  A-str—a  must  needs  have  it  so ; 
**  Thus  instead  of  to  Lortdon  ! — to  Venice  they  go  ! 
*«  And  while  Fr-nc-s  left  Paris,  ashamed  of  the  pelf, 
<*  I  with  pleasure  performed  dirtjf  work,  Sir  !  myself.** 

**  But  why  should  I  snivel,  while  pleasing  my  master  ? 
*'  The  smiles  of  a  Prince  are  dishonor's  best  plaster  ! 
"  'Tis  true,  that  I  heeds  of  poor  wretches  the  babble, 
**  For  I  bursted  with  spleen,  when  late  hooted  by  rabble  ; 
"  In  box  of  the  K — g^  which  foot  T  did  set  in  ; 
"  So  I  got  faster  out,  than  before  I  did  get  in."  (m) 

*'  Thus  you  sees  what  I  suffers,  by  doing  them  things, 
*'  Yet  my  pains  turns  to  pleasures,  in  senang  such  kings  ; 
"  Besides,  to  my  army  I've  writ  a  long  letter,   (w) 
"  To  prove  1  did  right,  and  no  man  e'er  writ  better ; 


leg  or  not,  I  will  not  take  upon  myself  to  decide.  But  of  this  lam 
well  convinced,  that  no  being  on  earth  could  have  been  selected 
more  appropriate  for  the  above  employment.  His  fondness  for 
ducal  greatness,  his  fawning  obsequiousness,  his  thirst  of  pro- 
motion and  lucre,  all  combine  to  fit  him  for  any  time-serving 
occupation.  And  it  must  be  added,  that  a  Marshall  s  smile. 
beams  always  brightly  on  him.  The  gentleman,  before 
alluded  to,  as  having  witnessed  passing  occurrences,  fur- 
ther declared  to  me,  that  upon  the  day  when  the  horses  were 
lowered  from  the  triumphal  arch,  he  actually  saw  a  British 
officer  bestride  the  back  of  one  of  the  bronze  palfreys,  like  a 
school-boy,  while  other  officers  took  their  station  in  the  caFi 
conceiving  no  doubt  that  they  were  in  every  respect  framed  to 
act  the  part  of  tnimpeters,  in  order  to  clarion  forth  the  glori- 
ous exploit. 

(m)  My  informant  was  present,  and  declares,  that  he  never 
witnessed  more  m?a'ked  popular  disgust  than  was  displayed 
by  the  Parisian  audience,  upon  this  occasion.  It  was  afterwards 
rumoured,  but  we  suppose  by  way  of  a  joke,  that  his  G —  was 
so  stung  to  the  quick,  that  he  literally  presented  himself  before 
Lord  C — STL — H,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  complain  of  the 
cruel  usage  to  which  he  had  been  subjected.  Since  writing 
the  above,  I  have  seen  a  printed  card,  which  was  handed  about 
Paris ;  it  is  worded  as  follows.  "  Reputation  perdue  depuis 
Gandjusqu'a  Paris,  recompense  a  celui,  qui  la  rapporterd*^ — 
S'adresser  a  Lord  TV' 

(n)  This  epistolary  relic  wag  at  first  eonsigned,  for  the  peru- 
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**  For  language  so  pure,  and  so  perfect  in  grammar, 
**  I  knocks  down  a  Junius,  \fith  classical  hanuner  ! 

*'  Having  prov'd  that  in  acting  the I  veno  shyness, 

**  I  now  thinks  it  tit  to  take  leave  oF  yoUr  H — hn — sSy 
**  Convinc'd  that  if  Y — K,  your  illustrious  B—r,  (o) 
"  By  jealousy  urg'd,  should  my  fame  seek  to  smother, 
"  That  in  you,  for  these  deeds,  I  shall  find  covert  R — /, 
**  In  assurance  of  which,  I  am  yours,  true  and  loyal, 

"  W .» 

^    P.  S — "  I  nearly  forgot  to  point  out,  why  my  actions 

**  Do  not  on  decorum  make  any  infractions  ; 

*'  The  reason  is  this,  by  a  secret  convention, 

*'  Wherein  of  the  31 — ee  is  made  special  mention, 

•'  To  myself  w  resigned  all  the  fine  toys  of  France^  Sir  ! 

**  So  king^s  Ministers  here,  and  not  /,  was  to  answer  J*  (p) 


THE  PALL  MALL  APOLLO. 
Canto  L 
On  receipt  of  this  scrip,  which  the  P —  looked  quite  gay  on. 
Was  summon'd  forthwith  the  Grand  Marshal,  M'M — N  ; 
When,  after  deep  thinking  and  confabulation. 
As  to  where  these  choice  statues,  should  both  hold  a  station. 
Their  classical  judgments  thought  fit  to  install 
These  wonders  of  Greece,  in  the  grand  Chinese  Hall ! 

sal  of  a  certain  higher  class  of  officers  in  the  British  army,  whose 
honorable  scruples,  however,  were  by  no  means  api^eased  bv  the 
miserable  attempt  at  argument,  which  the  production  contain- 
ed. Indeed  so  flagrant  were  the  incongruities  dispersed  through- 
out this  composition,  that  every  rational  mind  rejected  the 
statements,  in  toto  ;  for,  to  use  an  old  saying,  it  was  obvious 
that  *'  the  more  the  matter  was  stirred,^'  Sfc. 

(o)  There  was  a  report  at  one  period,  that  much  jealousy- 
existed  between  the  D —  of.Y —  and  his  G — e,  owing  to  the 
unbounded  honors  conferred  upon  the  latter.  Yet  although  it 
is  well  known,  that  certain  leaves  of  absence,  granted  from  the 
H —  G — ds,  were  not  complied  with  by  his  G — ,  lievertheless,  as 
matters  remain  quiet,  we  may  conjecture  that  the  Greeks  and 
Trojans  are  reconciled. 

(p)  This  letter,  mentioned  in  the  last  note  but  one,  excited 
much  conversation  ;  but  it  must  be  understood  that  not  one 
in  fire  hundred  who  has  perused  it,  saw  the  composition, 
as  originally  printed,  which  underwent  revision,  though 
Heaven  knows  I  in  its  most  finished  state^   a  school-boy  of  ten 
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17P  Princely  compamens^ 

The  P — ,  all  anxiety,  eyes  both  the  cs^es. 
Of  each  sex  coataining  the  beauties  and  graces  ; 
Which  opened  ere  long,  for  his  // — n — s^s  inspection^ 
Gave  instantly  scope  for  a  field  of  reflection  ; 
The  tenor  of  which,  to  instruct  all  the  world. 
In  my  couplets  sublime  shall  anon  be  unfurl'd. 

As  the  eye  is  true  index,  'tis  said,  of  the  mind; 
AikI  as  Princes  in  all  things  are  doubly  refin'd  ; 
No  wonder  the  R  — t  gleam'd  symptoms  sedate. 
Of  the  sage  cogitations,  which  addled  his  pate  ; 
Lucubrations,  which  led  Colonel  M — c  to  enquire. 
Whence  proceeded  those  looks,  fraught  with  rhapsody's  fire  ? 

"  Well  beloved  of  my  heart,  dearest  drudge,  Colonel  M-cls-y, 
*'  My  P — ^y  P — se-bearer  ;  in  all  things  my  lacquey  ; 
*'  A  thought,  most  portentous,  in  brain  I  now  coddle, 
'*  A  thought,  well  deserving  a  right  R — L  noddle ; 
**  But  of  this  be  the  judge,  when  the  subject  you  hear, 
*'  Which  I  trust,  will  to  you,  as  myself  be  found  clear. 

'*  No  sooner  mine  eyes,  which  you  know  are  correct, 
«*  Examin'd  th'  Apollo  ;  when  I  'gan  to  reflect, 
•«  That  the  contour,  than  which  nought  on  earth  is  more  fine, 
*'  Though  in  some  respects  smaller,  is  vastly  like  mine  ; 
'*  Mark  the  air  of  the  head,  M-c,  and  then  look  at,me, 
•'  And  you'll  own  the  resemblance  is  just,  to  a  T, 

The  Colonel  examined,  with  judgment  quite  mellow, 
And  found  'em,  as  like  as  one  egg's  to  its  fellow : 
*«  See  curve  of  the  neck,  and  the  fajl  of  the  shoulder, 
''  Breast,  back,  and  the  haunches  ;  methinks,  mine  are  holder  ; 
*'  And  to  any  soul  living,  possess'd  of  two  eyes, 
*«  T'would  seem,  that  Apollo  had  lent  me  his  thighs. 


years  old,  might  blush  to  own  himself  the  enditer.  With 
regard  to  the  above  line,  with  the  transposition  of  a  single 
word  only,  the  reader  has,  verbatim  et  literatim,  the  precise  ori- 
ginal of  its  author,  I  cannot  terminate  the  present  note,  with- 
out remarking,  that  I  have  been  several  times  informed  that 
such  unajrammatical  composition  was  by  no  means  singular 
with  bis  G ,  and  that,  if  I  would  take  the  trouble  of  perus- 
ing his  numerous  dispatches,  I  should  find  them  replete  with 
the  most  egregious  errors. 


Ninth-part  of  a  man,  171 

**  As  for  calf  of  the  leg,  not  forgetting  my  {9)  ancle, 
"  Not  the  statue  itself  e'er  can  make  my  heart  rankle; 
**  For  the  leg  and  the  foot,  31 — c,  between  you  and  me, 
**  Are  less  perfectly  form'd,  than  your  master's  you  see. 
*'  Ev'ry  word,"  cries  the  Colonel —  **  a  truth  stands  enroll'd, 
**  For  your  H — N — s*s  opinion  is  good,  as  old  gold.'* 

«<  By  G-d  !  M — c,  vile  scribblers  may  call  you  my  spaniel, 
**  Thou  art,  as  says  Skylock  in  play,  my  sage  Daniel : 
*'  Thine  opinion,  I  know,  is  not  flattery-cramra'd.*' 
M— c  solemn  averrM  !  "  Ere  I'd  lie,  Fd  be  d— -mn'd !"  (r) 

So  the  P shook  his  fist,  and  well  pleas'd  strokM  his  jowl, 

"  Thou'rt  my  cherub,  my  mentor,  life,  body,  and  soul  !** 

Such  converse  pathetic  some  silence  created ; 
A  bladder,  once  fiUM,  can  no  more  be  inflated  ; 
The  sweet  page  of  flattery  is  ne*er  too  much  thumb'd. 

And  the  R t  was  happy,  to  know  himself  humm'd ; 

For  M — c,  the  court-stager,  long  vers'd  in  the  shop. 
Knew  well  how  to  sweeten  for  Cerberus  a  sop. 

"  Dear  friend,"  cries  the  P e,  "  on  a  plan  I  have  hit, 

*'  To  prove  all  we've  said,  true  as  staunch,  holy  writ; 
^*  Thyself  shalt  be  judge,  as  provided  with  measures, 
*'  In  cuerpo  thou  see'st  all  thy  master's  rare  treasures  ; 
**  Myself  with  Apollo,  thou  close  may'st  compare, 
•'  Should  symmetry  answer — deny  then,  who  dare.'* 

Now  the  swiftest  of  lacqueys  from  C— n  H E  ran 

To  the  P ce's  own  snip,  the  ninth-part  of  a  man; 

And  from  thence,  like  an  an  arrow,  again  homeward  trips. 
With  a  bundle  provided  of  parchment's  clean  slips. 


{q)  Every  reader,  who  has  any  remembrance  of  the  slimmer 
days  of  the  lusty  yotmg  gentleman,  must  call  to  mind  the  pride 
which  he  was  wont  to  take  in  setting  ofl*  his  foot  and  ancle, 
particularly  in  the  ball-room,  where,  without  compliment,  it 
must  be  admitted  he  outrivalled  every  competitor. 

(r)  How  truly  pathetic  this  exclamation  1 — what  inimitable 
force,  and  amiable  sincerity  ! — O  Princes ;  Prmces  of  this 
Earth  !  had  ye  but  such  honest  fellows  about  ye  ;  sucn  sticklers 
for  veracity,  then  were  yourselves  blessed,  and  vour  subjects 
happy  :  Ere  I'd  lie,  Fd  be  d — w'(i."  Bravo !  Bravissimo  ! !  1 
Verba  animi  proferre^  et  vitam  impendere  vero. 
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Which  to  M — c  were  delivered,  in  due  pudding  time. 
For  the  P e  stood  stark  naked — Apollo  sublime  I 

With  measures  provided,  M— c  join'd  his  employer. 
True  friend  of  delusion,  and  judgment's  destroyer; 
Of  the  limbs  of  Apollo  then  takes  just  dimension. 

But  while  busied  on  P^ ,  he  gives  measure  extension  | 

Thus  making  the  R t  appear  to  a  nick, 

Apollo's  own  form,  void  of  art,  or  of  trick. 

But,  alas  !   when  the  loins  of  the  statue  he  tried. 
And  his  master  had  measured,  and  found  him  so  wide. 
That  no  slip  of  parchment  would  reach  half  around  him. 
He  internally  cried — "•  Damn  Apollo  /  confound  him  !" 
So,  to  'scape  from  this  hobble,  he  press'd  loins  a  little. 
When,  blinded  with  pleasure— the  P —  cried  "  doiit  tittle  /"(«) 

'*  O  we're  right,  by  the  Lord  !"  cried  the  Colonel,  elated; 

Says  the  P ;    "I'm  the  living  Apollo  created  !" 

*'  Yet  soft,"  hems  the  Colonel,  with  hand  clapp'd  on  napper, 
*'  Your  whiskers  and  wig  are  too  frizzled  and  dapper:" 
*'  Pshaw,  no  matter,"  quoth  G — ge,  "  I  ne'er  heed  'm  a  fig, 
*'  I've  an  artist  shall  furnish  Apollo's  own  wig," 

So  the  frizeur  straight  sent  for,  the  statue  suvvey'd. 
In  a  manner  becoming  his  ivig-weavmg  trade  ; 
The  color  he  ask'd  of  the  God's  tresses  flowing, 

*'  'Tib  flax,  "  cried  the  P ,  "with  a  golden  hue  glowing;" 

*«  I  have  it,  your  H — ^-— ss !  first  fi-izeur  you'll  class  me, 
*'  When  I  swear  that  Apollo's  own  scalp  shan't  surpass  me," 

These  statues  renown'd,  on  their  pedestals  rais'd. 
By  spawn  of  the  court  were  incontinent  prais'd  ; 
But  my  circumscrib'd  labor,  not  form'd  to  digress 
Upon  ev'ry  admirer,  my  theme  Fll  compress, 

[s)  Here  is  in  truth  an  exquisite  touch  of  pathos  ! — this  is 
indeed  "  tiitling  with  a  feather.''  The  Greeks  and  Romans 
were  fools  to  it ;  for  who  can  read  and  not  imagine,  that  his 
optics  are  greeted  with  a  huge  personage,  under  the  influence 
of  titilation  ?  Methinks,  I  behold  the  Colonel's  fingers  just 
under  the  lower  rib,  buried  in  a  region  of  fat,  while  the  closed 
peepers  of  Apollo,  in  conjunction  with  his  fuUi-orbed  visage, 
delineate  Momus,  in  his  most  exhili rated  moments. 

If  this  be  not  poetry,  then  am  I  "  a  shotten  herring.'^ 
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And  opinions  hand  down  of  some  few,  worthy  noting. 
Since  judgment  of  great  folk  is  always  worth  quoting. 

The  Q- N  thought  Apollo  quite  beggar'd  belief. 

And  only  complain'd  of  the  lack  of  Jig-leaf ; 

Her  daughters,  sweet  souls!  gazM  with  eyes  of  Diana, 

Each  feehng  in  mouth  rush  a  moisture,  like  manna,  [t) 

Which  C TTE  soon  checkM,  as  her  brood  heard  her  sav, 

*'  Fie,  daughter  Eliza  !   come  hither,  I  pray." 

D C D  enter'd,  with  wife  on  his  arm, 

O'er  whose  feelings  Apollo  possessed  magic  charm  ; 

He  slight  gaz'd  in  front,  while  surrounders  kept  track  wide. 

Then  with  eye-glass  well  cock'd  wheeled  from  front  to  the  backside 

When  applauding  the  contour,  in  praises  he  launches 

On  the  form  of  the  back,  and  rare  turn  of  the  haunches. 

On  beholding  Apollo,  quoth  Y th,  with  sneer, 

*'  Vaunting  this  for  a  man,  seems  confoundedly  queer  ; 

*'  Five  to  one  wouM  1  bet,  'gainst  whoever  is  found, 

*'  That  oppos'd  to  a  Crib,  he'd  be  dish'd  the  third  round; 

"  Then  turning,  he  cried,  while  the  Venus  exploring, 

"  Poll  Raffle's,  by  G — d  I  ten  times  worth  the  adoring." {«) 

Apollo  his  lordship,  the  bluff  E n gh, 

Unheeded  past  by,  to  behold  Venus  thorough  ; 

"  'Tisa  wench!"  cried  the  J — cE   of  B nco,  *'  whose  spellj 

*'  If  alive,  might  condemn  a  Chief  Justice  to  hell;  [v) 

{t)  This  is  a  sensation  perfectly  well  known  to  young  ladies 
in  general,  who  are  not  quite  such  adults  as  the  waning  spin- 
sters, referred  to  in  the  above  stanza.  1  cannot  refrain  from 
adding,  that  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  any  rank  or  sta- 
tion in  life  should  condemn  unfortunate  females  to  a  state  of 
celibacy,  not  less  subversive  of  the  laws  of  nature,  than  repug- 
nant to  the  feelings  of  humanity. 

(m)  If  the  poet  hath  not  above  delineated  his  man,  there  is 
no  energy  in  versification ;  he  has  very  appropriately  made  his 
lordship  draw  comparisons  from  personages,  after  his  own 
heart — a  Crib  and  Poll  Raffle  being  ascociates  fitted  for 
his  known  pursuits. 

.  —         -  Breathe  infect  breath, 

That  their  society,  as  their  friendships,  may 
Be  merely  poison. 
(v)  We  may  naturally  conjecture,  by  way  of  heightening  the 
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While  his  brother-in-law — Conscience-keeper  of  kings. 

Cried  with  snivelling  cant  **Why  show  such  naughty  thing*  P* 

Here  end  we  the  strictures  of  big-wig  beholders  ; 
The  Bard  needs  relief,  since  a  Court's  on  his  shoulders; 

To  the  R T  'tis  fitting  I  now  tune  ray  verse. 

Not,  likeDRYDEN,  a  mere  pimping  feast  to  rehearse^ 
Forjudge,  gentle  reader,  how  vast  are  the  odds, 
'Twixt  a  banquet  of  mortals,  and  feast  of  the  Gods  / 

As  extremes  of  all  kinds  are  Mortality's  bane. 
Whether  springing  from  excess  of  pleasure  or  pain ; 

There's  no  wonder  his  H ss,  o'ercome  with  delight. 

In  possessing  this  statue  could  not  sleep  at  night : 
The  fact  is,  he  warni'd  then  his  prime  p         ly  clod. 
With  thoughts  of  achievement,  would  make  him  a  god. 

«*  If  the  great  Grecian  youth,  thrice  renown'd  Alexander, 
"  (Who  in  war  rag'd  as  fierce  as  red-hot  salamander,) 
**  Could  assume  to  himself,  without  least  thought  of  gammon, 
*'  The  deification  of  Jupiter  Amman  ; 
<'  Then  why  shou'd  not  I,  such  example  now  follow,  ' 
"  When  there  seems  not  a  doubt,  I'm  the  great  God  Apollo,'* 

So  strong  the  effect  is  of  thought,  that  we  see 
Some  folks  at  length  credit — what  is  not — to  be. 
And  this  fever  of  godhead  at  length  rag'd  so  high. 
That  the  R — t  believ'd  himself  born  in  the  sky. 
Which  opinion  in  manner  most  solemn  was  giv'n, 
To  M — c,  who  first  pausing — then  stamp'd  him  of  Heav'n. 

His  H ss  straight  tend' ring  his  hand.  Colonel  M — c 

Respectful  receiv'd  it — quite  up  to  the  tack — 

When  the  P with  a  simper,  which  'longs  but  to  him. 

Of  all  G ge's  race,  most  immaculate  limb  ! 

Enquir*d,  did  the  Colonel  not  feel  then  a  beam 
Of  heat,  quite  celestial,  o'er  all  his  frame  gleam  ?  (w) 

scene,  that  his  1  ,  according  to  custom,  had  his  right  hand 

thrust  in  his  short  cloths,  being  there  employed — after  the  cus- 
tomary manner, 

(mj^  What  a  delightful  method  of  ascertaining  the  existence 
of  the  godhead  !  Nothing  but  a  R — l  brain  could  have  be- 
gotten such  a  chaste  idea.     It  was  the  very  touchstone  for  ma* 
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Sly  M — c,  well  aware  of  the  part  he  must  play. 
With  well  mimick'd  fear,  drew  his  hand  swift  away. 
Exclaiming  "  Good  Lord  !  m}'^  presumption's  too  bold, 
**  How  could  I  one  moment  that  hand  dare  to  hold  ? 
•*  Yes,  truly,  I  felt  gleams  as  hot  as  could  be, 
*'  'Tis  well  I  was  not  serv'd,  as  erst  (x)  Semele  !'* 

The  P ,  hearing  this,  op'd  his  eyes  wond'rous  wide. 

And  rear'd  on  his  toes,  stood  the  beacon  of  pride  ! 

Exclaiming  "  Fm  not  sprung  from  mere  loins  terrestrial, 

"  My  birth  and  my  parentage  both  are  celestial ! 

*'  So  Mount  Ida  is  mine,  I  now  swear,  by  Pomona, 

<«  Since  Papa  is  great  Jove  !  and  Mamma  Miss  Latona  '.'* 

Things  brought  to  this  pitch,  after  some  consultation, 
M — c  said,  "  As  affairs  are  in  prime  situation. 
As  a  being  terrestrial,  at  once  to  strike  docket, 
'Twere  best  ask  great  C — g — ve,  fam'd  maker  of  rocket ! 
Might  not  a  fusee,  like  glory's  self,  fring. 
Encircle  brow-royal,  and  grace  his  attiring?^' 

The  thought  gave  delight,  an  idea  wond'rous  fecund. 
Enchanting  the  wits  of  Apollo  the  Second, 
The  fire-worker  came,  and  to  statements  attended. 
Swore  his  best  he  wou'd  do,  and  the  converse  thus  ended. 
When  to  prove  his  dispatch,  C — g — ve  came  the  night  after. 
His  invention  to  try,  which  must  not  raise  your  laughter. 

Clad  in  wig  as  of  old,  the  terrestrial  vile  cut. 

Round  the  brows  of  the  R t  the  fusee  was  put ; 

For,  though  Maitre  Frizeur  had  been  strongly  intreated. 
To  bring  home  Apoll6*s — it  was  not  completed  : 
So,  as  this  was  intended  for  nought  but  a  trial. 
His  H ss,  though  glumpy,  put  up  with  denial. 

teriality  to  judge  by,  and  the  obedient  Colonel  haply  caught 
the  electric  spark. 

(x)  Had  this  classical  idea  of  M — c's  been  realized,  it  is  by 
no  means  necessary  to  enquire,  which  part  of  him  would  have 
been  first  in  a  blaze,  as  the  ColoneP  nose,  though  small,  rises 
like  the  unextinguished  flame  of  a  worn-out  crater,  conse- 
quently there  would  have  begun  the  mighty  conflagration,  t# 
Earth  consigning 

«  All  of  littleness  that's  here  below  V* 
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M*M ,  instructed  by  C — g — ve,  took  match. 

For  no  hand  save  his,  was  to  make  fusee  catch ; 
Now  touch'd  the  combustible— off  went  the  glory. 
When  lo,  comes  disaster,  attending  my  story. 
As  splendour  increased,  so  the  fire-working  rays 
Shower'd  sparks  on  bush-wig,  and  set  whiskers  in  blaze, 

Apollo  sprung  up — fire's  a  hellish  provoker. 
As  all  men  must  know,  who  have  felt  red-hot  poker : 
He  ran  and  he  roar'd,  while  his  friends  in  amaze. 
Beheld  hairy  meteors,  all  three,  in  a  blaze, 
1  mean  the  two  whiskers,  and  turretted  wig. 
Had  scull  not  been  dense,  life  was  not  worth  a  fig. 

In  this  danger,  which  menac'd  Latona's  fair  son, 
Mercy  on  us  !  what  was  there,  good  friends,  to  be  done  ? 
M — c  flew  to  the  bed  room,  to  stop  fire  and  slaughter  ; 
All  the  pitchers  were  empty  ; — no  ha7'd  nor  soft  water ; 
Thus,  as  dernier  resort,  seeing  god  in  such  trim. 
He  seized  a  huge  (y)  looking  glass,  full  to  the  brim. 

Each  moment  was  precious — Apollo,  all  blazing, 
A  figure  presented — terrific  ! — amazing  ! — 
'  Twas  like  firing  of  famous  St.  Pauls'  the  grand  dome> 
Big  at  once  with  the  fate  of  stern  Cato  and  Rome  ! 
31 — c  came  ; — mounted  table; — on  tiptoe  then  stood. 
And  deluged  his  god,  in  the  thick,  briny  flood,  [z) 

Here  drop  we  the  curtain — suffice  it  to  add. 
The  fire  was  extinsfuish'd  :  Apollo  unclad ; 


fyj  When  we    contemplate  the   diminutive  stature  of  the 
Colonel,  and  find  mention  made  of  a  huge  looking-glass,  we 

must  forthwith  transform  our  P y  P e  into  an  Ajax,  or 

a  Tancred,  wielding  masses  ten  times  more  ponderous  thaa 
themselves.  This  is  what  I  call  being  truly  figurative;  for 
certainly  M — — c  (when  talking  of  the  heroics)  could  never  be 
represented  more  appropriately,  than  as  the  supporter  of  such  a 
necessary  water  ntensil, 

(z)  We  will  not  hazard  an  enquiry,  as  to  the ingredi- 
ents of  which  this  liquid  was  composed,  which  seems  to  have 
partaken  somewhat  of  opacity.  At  all  events,  it  should  appear, 
from  the  contents  of  the  ensuing  stanza,  that  peculiarly  pun- 
gent ablutions  were  immediately  resorted  to,  from  which  it 
should  seem,  that  the  looking-glass  contsdned  anything  but  ■- 
the  perfumes  of  Arabia. 
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In  a  bath  of  warm  vinegar  plunged  amain, 

For  reasons,  decorum  would  blush  to  explain  : 

And  the  God,  from  that  moment,  felt  so  much  affright, 

That  he  bade  to  his  Glory,  for  ever  "  good  night  /"{a) 

Canto  II. 

Celestials,  like  mortals,  are  subject  to  losses: 
The  TJnind'rer  himself  has  his  plagues  and  his  crosses  ! 
So  let  not  the  fate  of  a  Glory,  thus  drench'd. 
Make  my  reader  imagine  our  R — Q — t's  fame  quench'd. 
No,  no,  dull  experience  ne'er  tutors  such  hero. 
Than  nothing ; — he'd  rather  he— first  fiddle,  Nero  ! 

Thanks  to  fate,  with  a  pen,   I  must  say  somewhat  magic, 
I've  ended  a  tale  so  portentous  and  tragic  ; 
To  the  last  scene  I'll  pass  now  of  deification. 
And  prove,  that  Apollo  exists  in  our  nation. 
Yet,  ere  I  proceed,  the  god's  wig,  I  should  tell. 
Was  sent  home  !  was  admir'd  !  and — when  tried — fitted  well  !(5) 

Our  P —  the  next  day,  half  forgot  tale  of  woe, 
For  at  night  he  drank  freely  belov'd  Curago  ; 
And  although  Glory's  radiance  determin'd  to  shun. 
He  thought  Sol  might  live,  though  his  lustre  v;as  done. 
With  some  folk,  'tis  pleasing  to  tamper  with  dreams. 
But  the  Sun  lacketh  lustre,  when  shorn  of  his  beams  ! 

"  I'm  a  god,  gentle  M-c  !  on  that  head  we're  agreed, 
"  And  Apollo  should  show  himself  such,  by  a  deed  ; 

(a)  One  would  have  imagined,  that  the  explosion  of  a  single 
rocket  was  too  insignificant  an  event,  to  extinguish  glory.  But, 
when  we  take  it  into  consideration,  by  what  a  fragile  tenure 
circumstances  of  the  most  momentous  nature  are  frequently 
held,  by  the  slaves  of  sensual  appetite,  we  ought  little  to  feel 
surprized  at  the  farewell-taking,  in  the  above  stanza. 

(i&)  This  verse  may  perhaps  rank  among  the  most  forcible  and 
happy  points,  in  this  most  extraordinary  poem,  as  it  contains,  in 
one  line,  four  sources  of  information,  viz.  1st,  the  wig  was  sent 
home;  2d,  it  commanded  admiration;  3d,  was  tried;  4th, 
was  found  to  fit  a  merveille  !  !  !  Now,  if  any  rhyming  brother 
can  offer  a  syllable,  in  opposition  to  the  superlative  excellence 
of  this  line,  let  him  either  produce  its  equal,  or  go  hang  him- 
lelf  in  his  own  garters.  Let  us  no  longer  hear  of  Caesar'* s 
*'  Veni  !  vidi !  vici  " 
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"  I've  a  plan  in  my  head  ;  I'll  Olympus  create, 
*'  And  give  to  my  Myrmidons  all  a  ^Yundfete, 
"  Who  shall  visit  Apollo,  array'd  in  such  dresses, 
"  As  befit  my  relations,  the  gods  and  goddesses  1" 

The  order  once  issu'd,  in  C — n  H — e  Hall, 
Quite  lofty  was  hung,  from  each  angle  of  wall, 
A  quilt  eiderdown,  of  the  bright  azure  hue, 
Bestudded  with  stars,  and  the  zodiac  too  ; 
"  Upon  which  "  (said  the  god)"  we  will  lollop  at  ease  ; 
"  Eat  and  drink  ; — nay,  in  short,  M-c,  do  just  what  we  (c)  please. 

A  rivulet,  well  stock'd  with  gold  fish  a  hoard. 
Was  once  deem'd  sufficient  to  grace  P — ly  board  ; 
But  now — an  Immortal  I — he  scorns  such  mean  notion, 
So  nothing  will  answer,  but  Neptune's  ivide  ocean  ! 
Which  beneath  stany  eiderdown  fiU'd  the  hall  floor. 
In  huge  casing  of  lead,  five  feet  deep,  if  not  more. 

The  quilt  thus  constructed,  the  guests  all  to  bear, 
Swang  backwards  and  forward,  as  if  pois'd  in  air ; 
While  in  centre  was  stationed  the  gilt  table  round. 
The  whole  twenty  feet  'bove  the  liquid  on  ground  ; 
As  for  seats,  great  Apollo  the  vile  thought  derides. 
Since  the  gods  always  eat,  stretched  at  length,  on  their  sides* 

But  to  dwell  on  the  wonders,  and  cost  of  this  show. 
Is  more  than  I  wish  John  Bull — readers  should  know; 
Wherefore  leaving  the  artizan,  all  working  hard, 
I  must  now  introduce,  as  a  truth-speaking  bard. 
That  fair,  who  was  said  to  eclipse  the  bright  fame 
Of  the  Medicis  Venus,  now(f/)  injur' d^  poor  dame  ! 

One  morn,  as  our  mighty  Apollo  reclining, 
To  M-c  was  the  grace  of  his  statue  defining  ; 
While  picking  his  teeth—- he  his  eyes  turn'd  askance, 
And  on  form  of  the  Venus  directed  his  glance  ; 

(c)  Here's  latitude,  with  a  vengeance  !  No  doubt  the  premises 
were  acted  upon  ;  but,  with  regard  to  the  extent,  I  leave  my 
reader's  fancy  to  fill  up  the  vacuum. 

[d]  It  is  with  melancholy  feelings  I  have  to  relate,  that  my 
before  mentioned  informant  gave  me  to  understand,  that  by 
the  unskilful  removal  of  this  ne  plus  ultra  of  the  art,  the 
statue  has  experienced  most  serious  injury  ;  a  circumstance, 
which  will  ever  be  deplored  by  tlie  lovers  of  genuine  taste  and 
classical  refinement. 
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Whicli  having  examined,  from  heel  to  the  head. 
He  thus  to  the  Colonel  incontinent  said  : 

"  I'm  a^good  jud^e  of  beauty,  and  so,  M — c,  art  thou  ; 
*'  Yet  for  all  that,  I  cannot  oue  moment  allow, 
*'  That  the  Hertfordshire  breed  is  one  tittle  surpass'd, 
"  By  this  bronze,  from  the  statue  of  Medici  cast. 
Quoth  M — c,  sneering  archly,  "  If  measur'd,  I'd  swear, 
"  The  Grecian  with  dames  of  our  isle  shan't  compare.'' 

As  I  love  to  be  decent,  'tis  here  quite  enough, 
To  explain  that  a  Venus  of  Britain,  in  buff. 
Was  measur'd,  in  order  to  please  great  Apollo, 

By  P ss  of  S LM,  and  straight  found  to  beat  hollo 

The  Medici  beauty,  which  point  soon  I'll  settle, 

For  the  fair  one  of  England — weis^h'd  ten  times  her  metal. 

But'  now  dawn'd  the  day,  when  as  deities  array'd, 
The  nobles  all  flocked  to  the  grand  masquerade ; 
Each  having  before-hand  the  part  pointed  out. 

It  behov'd  hjra  to  act,  at  the  C N  H E  rout. 

So  conceive  them  at  table,  all  swinging  aloft, 
Reclining  and  stuffing  on  eiderdown  soft. 

No  wonder  Apollo  shone  forth  the  first  fiddle. 
His  godship  sufficing  to  solve  such  a  riddle  ; 
Besides,  being  there  of  grand  banquet  the  donor, 
As  such,  he  laid  claim  to  the  mightiest  honour  ; 
So  in  flesh  colour'd  silk  quite  elastic  he  shone. 
Completely  in  cuerpo,  without  e'er  a  zojie. 

Old  Ch TTE  was  Juno  ;  but  had  she  the  apple 

From  Paris,  on  Ida's  fam'd  mount  sought  to  grapple  ; 
Methinks,  he'd  have  made  stingy  goddess  look  giniff. 
By  bidding  her  thenceforth  shun  sour  krout  and  snuff; 
Besides,  'tis  not  diamonds  can  beauty  impart. 
Or  give  to  the  breast,  that's  without  it, — a  heart  '.^(e) 


[e]  Wealth  may  do  wonders ;  but  the  heart  can  compass 
more,  and  the  being  without  one  is  poor  indeed,  even  in  the 
midst  of  plenty  ;  incapable  of  knowing  the  just  value  of  riches, 
which  is  their  wise  appropriation,  as  if  in  accumulating  only 
consisted  the  bliss  of  possession.  The  shaft,  couched  in  the 
above  line,  is  well  directed  ;    but  will  never  attain  its  destined 
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As  for  Venus,  I  scarcely  need  add  that  in  state. 
By  Apollo  she  loU'd,  just  his  equal  in  weight. 
From  H — tf — ds — e's  county,  fat,  fair,  and  threescore ; 
While  her  son,  wicked  Cupid,  beside  her,  with  store 
Of  arrows, — exclaim'd, — as  a  mighty  shrew'd  hit, 
"  I'm  the  GREAT  God  of  Love,  little  Tommy  T — ■— tt  1" 

The  form  oi  Minerva  was  sought  for  around, 
But  Wisdom's  bright  goddess  could  no  where  be  found'; 
Yet,  though  absent  herself,  there  were  seen,  hail  and  hearty. 
Of  owls  a  vast  phalanx,  to  grace  the  grand  party  ; 
And  while  speaking  of  such,  as  did  not  board  encumber, 
T\\^  Muses  and  Graces  were  all  of  this  number. 

Y — k's  D — KE,  who  ne'er  felt  but  of  Venus  the  scars. 
War  array'd  in  the  costume  of  fiery-hot  Mars  ; 

W^hich  many  believ'd  would  deck  W^ n's  Grace, 

But  having  chang'd  character,  he,  in  its  place. 
Wore  cap  with  two  wings,  and  the  fa?n'd  flying  shoes, 
Oi  Mercury'' s  godship, — the  guardian  of  Ruse, 

In  the  person  of  Cl nce,  shone  Neptune  divinej 

Less  accustom'd  to  loater,  than  oceans  of  wine. 

AVith  cant  appear'd  El n,  the  court!}'  toad-eater  ; 

Bedeck'd  in  the  trappings  of  Father  (f)  Jupiter  ; 

While  bluff  Ell  -— gh,  with  legal  mace  fell, 

Growl'd  "  Vm  Pluto,  by  G — d  /  the  black  monarch  of  (g)  Hell  T' 

As  for  Bacchus,  so  many  fam'd  drunkards  were  there. 
Each  striving  alike  with  the  god  to  compare  ; 

goal,  as  the  sordid  principles  of  a  certain  august  personage  had 
their  origin  in  youth,  which  have  been  strengthened  by  years. 
Age,  instead  of  expanding  the  heart,  renders  it  wholly  obdurate 
and  inaccessible  to  every  liberal  sentiment. 

ffj  For  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  liame  of  this  deity, 
in  the  present  instance,  the  reader  is  respectfully  referred  to 
O^Keefe^s  well  known  farce  of  the  Agreeable  Surprize,  where 
Cowslip  applies  Lingo's  description  of  Jupiter,  to  Jetv  Peter, 
the  old  cloaths-man. 

/'gj  Were  Homer  himself  on  earth,  he  would  nod  assent  to 
the  perfection  of  this  line  ! — It  is  the  man,  who  speaks  ; — it  is 
the  man,  who  thinks  ; — in  short,  it  is  the  man  himself,  blazoned 
forth  in  all  his  horrible  artillery  : 

'*  Fierce  as  ten  furies  !  terrible  as  hell  ! 
And  in  his  hand  he  shook  a  deadly  dart.'» 
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That  fearing  some  squabble,  the  I* E  did  without  hiin, 

Assur'd  twenty  Bacchus's  he'd  have  about  him  ; 
An  H — RTF — D  was  Vulcan^  witli  horns  on  brow  set, 
Just  come  from  completing  the  fam'd  C c/'s  net  ! 

To  personate  Hecate,  came  J y's  old  dame, 

Too  hackney'd  to  raise  any  longer  a  flame  ; 

Huge  whiskers  of  Y th  did  Satyr  denote. 

Whose  carrotty  hair  smelt  as  rank  as  the  goat,  (hj 
And  M — c  M — n,  so  vers'd  in  the  servitor's  creed, 
Play'd  primely  the  part  of  Jove's  page,  Ganymede, 

Great  C d's  D —  gleam'd  resplendent  to  sight. 

Resemblance  most  striking  of  Hermaphrodite. 
Esculapius  prov'd  perfect,  with  only  two  trials. 
In  S-DM — TH,  who  carried  large  basket  of  phials  :  /^ij 

And  the  Dutch  pug,   V — -ns t,  still  growling  for  prog. 

To  perfection  enacted  the  three-headed  dog. 

As  butchers  of  freedom,  I  now  must  enroll 
Tw^o  politic  brothers,    witli  Machiavel's  soul  : 

Deep  C GH  mimicks  of  Castor  the  glow. 

Who  now  has  at  least  twenty  strings  to  his  bow  : 
White  L — p — L  Pollux's  part  well  supports. 
Being  hacknied  an  age  in  the  vices  of  courtsY^/ 


{kj  Fsecunda  culpse  secula  nuptias 

Primum  inquinavere  et  genus,  et  domos. 

fij  This  descendant  of  an  Esculapian  Chip  is  indebted  for  his 
wealth  to  the  pesilemongers,  alias  apothecaries,  as  it  was  the 
practice  of  his  papa  never  to  take  leave  of  a  patient,  without 
ordering  twenty  bottles  of  medicine  at  least,  which  upon  the 
following  day  were  changed  for  a  new  prescription  of  twenty 
more  phials,  so  that  it  was  no  uncommon  case,  after  a  trifling 
illness,  to  behold  two  or  three  hundred  bottles  handed  out  of 
the  mansion,  to  the  exultation  of  the  pestlemonger,  and  the 
impoverishment  of  the  jjatient. 

—  ■ —  Rem  facias,  Rem  3 

Recte  si  possis,  si  non  quocunque  modo  Rem. 

I  need  only  add,  that  the  glorious  six  week's  peace,  procured 
for  England  some  few  years  back,  aflorded  an  incontestible 
prcof  of  the  gally-pot  capacity  of  our  ministerial  Sangrado. 

[k]  I  do  not  believe,  that  the  annals  of  courtly  sj^copbancy 
can  produce  a  more  staid  hackney,  than  the  Pollux  above 
named.     Possessing  mediocre  talents,  with   a   great  share  of 
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A  Momus  was  wanted,  to  raise  laughter's  fit. 
But  Sh— n's  fire  out — there  was  not  a  Wit  : 

For  Furies  the  Q -n  sent — 0  fie  !  out  upon  her  !— 

Three  wizzen  old  spinsters,  'yclepp'd  Maids  of  Honour-^ 
And  as  Tritons  and  Fawns,  the  musicians  array'd. 
On  cornets  and  flutes  most  melodiously  play'd. 

Many  more  could  i  name,  as  the  precious  examples. 
Of  the  guests  at  Olympus  ;  but  these  arc  choice  sample?. 
Sufficient  to  show  that  the  whole  court  was  there. 
A  batch,  it  is  certain,  beyond  all  compare  ; 
For  whoso  examines,  will  find  that  unerring. 
The  devil  a  barrel  produced  belter  herring. 

Our  mighty  Apollo,  Parnassus'  master. 
Thus  ably  supported — by  way  of  a  plaster, 
Rais'd  goblet,  o'erflowing  with  Curago  heady. 
And  toasting  his  guests — for  the  honor  all  ready — 
The  potion  quaff 'd  down,    since  Apollo  loves  drinking, 
And  his  friends  thus  bespoke,   after  hemming  and  thinking  : 

"  My  thrice  worthy  guests  !  'tis  with  pleasure  I  meet  ye, 
'^^  And  dress'd,  like  Olympic  immortals,  now  greet  ye ; 
"  I  mean  all  my  cronies,  celestially  gotten, 
^'  Not  fram'd,  like  yourselves,  soon  to  die  and  be  rotten  ; 
'*  For  you  know,  M — c  has  prov'd  they're  all  humbugging  tales^ 

"  That  dub  me  mere  R t,  and  G P of  W s, 

**  'Tis  Apollo  now  speaks,  so  obeying  his  nod, 
"  I  demand  to  be  hail'd,  as  great  HellicorCs  God." 

Quoth  Juno  "  Till  now  I  had  always  believ'd, 

*«  You  were  G gy,  my  first  born,  of  true  G — lp — sh  breed  ; 

"  But  Ganymede's  fiat,  like  best  Strasburgh  snuff, 
"  Is  proof  that  Pve  err'd,  since  M — c's  fiat's  enough  ; 
"  Mars  whimpering  arose,  and  agreed  with  his  mother, 
*'  Yet  swore  it  was  hard  to  lose  so  chaste  a  brother  !"  {/) 

cunning  and  effrontery,  he  has  braved  every  political  tempest, 
for  the  last  forty  years,  and  now  contemplates  with  unruffled 
stoicism  the  glorious  effects  of  Pitt  principles^  and  that  Tory 
pertinacity,  which  has  at  length  ruined  the  landed  interest  of 
the  country,  and  bids  fair  to  immortalize  the  grand  peace  of 
Europe,  by  a  general  bankruptcy  at  home. 

flj  This  is  expressed  in  a  manner  that  confers  the  highest 
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Cvuff  Neptune  iiven'd,  lie  felt  such  keen  emotion, 
tie'd  quit  for  stream  Jordan  the  empire  of  Ocean; 
While  Hermaphrodite's  anguish  his  kindred's  outran, 
For  he  could  not  tell,  was  he  ivoman,  or  man  !  (m) 
Great  Jove  then  arose — bow'd,  and,  like  a  land  lubber, 
With  fist  clapp'd  on  bosom,  began  loud  to  blubber  ; 
Then  swore  by  his  conscience,  and  heaven  to  boot, 
In  praise  of  his  old  lord,  he  ne'er  could  rest  mute. 
But  call'd  Sti/x  to  witness,  in  face  of  the  nation, 
That  G — GE  with  Apoli.o  should  share  adoration. 
And  ended  with  these  words,  as  tears  trickled  free, 
*'  When  my  K — g  I  forget,  may  my  Ood  forget  me  /'*  (») 

Black  Pluto,  unus'd  to  the  soft,  melting  mood, 
Since  tears  by  grim  Satan  are  not  understood  ; 
Vow'd  by  Hell  !  dreadful  Styx  /  and  dark  Phlegethon  too^ 
That  AroLLO's  great  Godhead  he  held  as  most  true  ; 
Then  growlingly  said,  as  grim  smile  pass'd  his  phiz-on. 
For  libels  on  Phcebus,  I've  sent  crowds  to  prison,   (o) 


honor  upon  the  poet,  and  pourtrays  with  natural  eloquence  the 
sympathetic  tenderness  of  a  brother,  who  bewails  the  cruel  ne- 
cessity of  cancelling  a  tie  of  consanguinity,  by  which  he  had 
conceived  himself  allied  to  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  terrestrial  ex- 
cellence. 

(yn.)  A  devil,  a  born  devil,  on  whose  nature 

Nature  can  never  stick,  on  whom  my  pains 

Humanely  taken,  all,  all  iosi,  quite  lost, 

And,  as  with  age  his  body  uglier  £;rows, 

So  his  mind  cankers.  Shakspeare's  Tempeit. 

[n]  There  was  a  period,  when  a  certain  respect  was  due  to 
great  national  assemblies  ;  but  now  we  find  the  highest  legal  au- 
thorities throwing  themselves  into  paroxysms  of  rage,  if  the 
smallest  reflection  be  hazarded,  respecting  their  political  con- 
sistenc5^  One  asseverates,  by  his  God  !  another  swears,  by 
Hell !  in  short,  it  is  supposed  that  Burke  gave  rise  to  these  for- 
cible tropes  of  rhetoric,  when,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
French  Revolution,  he  ventured  to  amuse  the  House  of  Com- 
mons with  the  dagger-flourish,  while  descanting  upon  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette. 

(o)  A  British  SxnTy  is  no  longer  deemed  competent  to  decide 
upon  the  nature  of  a  libel.  It  is  the  judge,  who  now  directs 
the  foreman,  in  terms  like  the  following — '^^  Gentlemen  of  the 
Jury — you  must  find  for  the  plaintiff: — or,  the  libel  in  this 
case  is  proved,  and  you  must  bring  in  your  verdict  accord- 
ingly,"   which  is  what    1   call  condemnation,  nolens    volens? 
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Quoth  MercWy  ;  *'  faith,  Fm  the  sole  cause  of  all  this, 
*«  But  for  /,  our  Apollo  had  lost  heavenly  bliss  ; 
"  Like  Filch  in  that  Oj?Va,  that  pigks  people's  pockets, 
*«  To  please  beggar  tribes  of  them  Peachems  and  LockitiSr 
««  I  left  my  first  calling,  contented  to  stand 
«  Of  *  *  *  *  and  sycophants  first  in  command." 

As  bowls  fiird  with  nectar  were  now  emptied  quick, 
Ten  at  once  strove  to  speak,  all  their  voices  grown  thick  ; 
So  one  boisterous  peal,  by  the  way  of  a  chorus. 
Pronounced,  viva  voce  : — "^  Apollo's  before  us  !" 
When  sudden  rush'd  forth,  in  the  semblance  of  Sphinx^ 
Mother  Clarke,  as  Pandora,  inveterate  minx  ! 
Who  sarcastic  exclaim'd  :     "  Why  was  /  not  invited, 
*'  Like  the  other  sham  godships,  to  be  thus  delighted  ? 
"  But  vengeance  is  sweet,  and  for  slight  I'm  now  able 
"  To  kick  up  a  breeze ;"— So  she  threw  on  the  table 
A  bundle  of  scrolls — crying,  *'  read  them  for  sport," 
There'sthe  ''  FAMILY  SECRETS^'  for  use  of  the  Court,  (p) 
The  scramble  was  great ;  ev'ery  soulseiz'd  a  part. 
All  eager  to  learn  the  grand  lesson  by  heart ; 
But  while  thus  employ'd,  mark  the  burthen  of  story^ 
Eclipse  of  the  court,  and  Apollo's  last  glory  !  [fi) 

The  glance  of  bright  Freedom,  which  ev'ry  act  sees. 
Accoutred  John  Bull,  like  the  strong  Hercules  ; 
O'er  his  shoulders  the  skin  of  the  lion  was  spread. 
And  his  front  of  that  beast  bore  the  terrible  head. 
While  in  grasp  he  then  brandish'd  the  death-dealing  club, 
Determin'd,  at  length,  his  dire  despots  to  drub. 


since  the  foreman  is  rendered  no  other  than  the  echo  of  the 
judge,  who  acts  as  oracle  upon  all  such  occasions — 
"  Jus  summum  saepe  summa  est  malitia." 
(p)  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  grand  ledger  0/ courtly 
delinquency  has  not  been  rendered  public,  as  in  such  case  there 
is  little  doubt,  from  the  choice  samples  already  extant,  but  one 
general  burst  of  national  indignation  would  manifest  itself,  to 
the  overthrow  of  existing  abuses,  which  would  produce  an  ulti- 
mate change  in  affairs,  and  thus  ensure  the  permanent  happiness 
of  the  people,  and  the  welfare  of  the  state. 

{9) Amphora  coepit 

In^titui ;  currente  rota  cur  urceus  exit  .^ 
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HeenterM  the  hall,  with  a  visage  so  grim, 
The  C — N  H — E  Myrmidons  shook  ev'ry  limb  ; 
His  weapon  then  whirld,  with  a  force  so  tremendous. 
Their  godships  all  roarM  out — "  Good  Heav'n  !  defend  us  l" 
Short  liv'd  was  theory, — Jo»N  Bull  dealt  blows  so  pat. 
That  flounce  fell  Olympus,  emerg'd  in  the  vat. 
Thus  leaving  the  votries,  who  gracM  eiderdown, 
To*scape,^r  some  other  death;  if  not—^o  drown,  {r) 


UTOPIAN  DIARY. 
Sir, 
As  you  profess  yourself  to  rise  above  all  vulgar  preju- 
dices, and  boldly  maintain  that  to  be  possible  which,  by 
the  ignorant  and  the  uninitiated,  is  deemed  impractica- 
ble and  contrary  to  reason  and  common  sense,  I  beg 
leave  to  lay  before  you  a  plan  of  a  balloon  in  which  I 
mean  to  ascend,  accompanied  by  some  eminent  artists, 
male  and  female,  from  B=—  gardens,  as  early  as  possi- 
ble in  the  summer. 

DESCRIPTION    OP    THE    BALLOON, 

It  is  to  be  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty  four 
feet  in  diameter,  and  made  to  accommodate,  not  only  con- 
veniently, but  luxuriously,  two  hundred  passengers,  with 
seats,  beds,  tables,  a  cook-house,  a  concert-room  with 
spacious  orchestra,  a  ball-room,  with  three  card-rooms 
adjoining  thereto,  a  wash-house,  laundry,  bake-house,  and 
smithes  forge,  with  stabling  for  fourteen  horses.  An  im- 
mense store-house  furnished  with  every  requisite  utensil 
and  conveniency  for  a  long  voyage,  to  be  undertaken  for 
the  purpose  of  making  discoveries  in  the  lunar  hemis- 
phere. There  will  be  places  peculiarly  set  apart  for  the 
mercantile  stores  of  those,  who  chuse  to  take  out  a  ven- 


(r)  Oh  !  why  was  John,  at  thought  of  drowning  callous  ? 
Because  John  knew,  his  fate  would  be  the  gallows* 
VOL.    XI.  2  B 
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ture,  either  to  the  different  planets,  where  our  merchan- 
dize must  be,  no  doubt,  extremely  rare  to  the  inhabitants^ 
or  for  our  more  gross  terrestrial  abode  ;  it  being  the  in- 
tention of  the  proprietor,  after  having  explored  some  of 
the  more  distant  planets,  to  descend  by  aid  of  a  para- 
chute, in  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  to  see  what  the  fallen 
emperor  Napoleon  is  about.  Whilst  engaged  in  this  pe*- 
rilous  adventure,  it  w\\\  be  left  at  the  option  of  his  pas- 
sengers, either  to  await  his  return  in  the  planet  wherein 
they  may  be  sojourning,  at  the  time  of  descent,  or  to  ac- 
company him,  as  he  shall  be  provided  with  rope  ladders, 
whereby  any  one  can  descend  and  go  back  again  as  he 
pleases;  and  if  tliey  desire,  they  may  take  a  horse  with 
them,  as  all  the  horses  have  been  trained  at  Mr.  Astley'& 
to  go  up  and  down  a  ladder  of  silk  ropes.  But  all  such 
persons  must  leave  the  full  value  of  the  horse  and  the 
payment  of  their  own  passage,  "  through  all  the  worlds 
that  shine  ;"  previous  to  their  taking  such  occasional 
trips. 

This  wonderful  balloon,  notwithstanding  its  solidity 
and  numerous  accommodations,  will  be  so  light  that  a 
child  may  bear  it  on  its'  hand;  being  made  of  thin  paint- 
ed tiffan3^  But  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  state 
the  advantage  and  utility  of  this  machine ;  my  chief  mo- 
tive for  addressing  you  is,  through  the  medium  of  your 
diary,  to  be  enabled  to  set  on  foot  a  subscription  for  so 
grand  an  undertaking,  but  which  cannot  be  completed 
without  considerable  expence*  My  proposals,  therefore, 
are  for  every  housekeeper  to  pay  one  pound  yearly,  for 
three  years  to  come  ;  every  lodger  who  has  an  income  of 
his  own,  half  a  guinea  ;  every  lodger  who  works  for  his 
living,  five  shillings;  every  officer  seven  shillings;  every 
soldier  and  sailor  one  shilling ;  every  washerwoman  and 
chairwoman  sixpence,  and  every  poor  labourer  and  chim- 
ney sweeper  one  penny.  Although  I  have  not  enume- 
rated scavengers,  lamplighters,  &c.  &c.  I  would  wish 
no  one  to  be  exempt  from  bestowing  their  mite;  except 
my  brother  balloonists^  the  proprietors  of  Gas  lights,  and 
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the  Roj/al  Famihj.     Trusting  that  you  will  make  known 
my  proposals  to  your  numerous  reader's, 
I  remain,  clear  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Francisco  Giovanni  Puffgassado. 


CONSUMPTIONS    CURED. 

It  is  a  most  ridiculous  and  vulgar  prejudice  which 
causes  many  to  imagine,  that  the  most  inveterate  con? 
sumption  has  in  it  any  thing  dangerous,  or  even  any  kind 
of  tendency  to  injure  the  most  delicate  constitution.  A 
professional  man  of  extensive  practice  can  easily  confute 
this  gross  error,  having  discovered  a  medicine  which  is  an 
infallible  cure,  even  to  those  who  are  just  on  the  point  of 
breathing  their  last,  after  having  been  given  over  by  the 
most  eminent  physicians.  That  cough  which  racks  the 
whole  frame,  the  hollow  sound  of  which  is  thought  to 
strike  the  alarum  to  death,  is  a  mere  nothing;  constant 
spitting  of  blood  is  no  mark  of  decay;  these  are  all  ab- 
surd notions.  The  last  surprising  cure  was  performed 
on  a  man  of  eighty  four  years  of  age — by  death  !— and 
the  poor  old  man,  having  much  admired  the  following 
lines,  engraven  on  the  tomb  stone  of  a  beautiful  damsel 
of  eighteen,  requested  to  have  the  same  inscribed  by  way 
of  epitaph,  on  his  own  monument. 

*'  The  pale  consumption  gave  the  silent  blow. 
The  stroke  was  sudden,  tho'  the  effect  was  slow,** 
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The  National  Guard — a  new  Vaudeville,  has,  on  a  sud- 
den, ceased  to  be  performed  at  the  Theatre  des  Farietes^ 
It  is  the  production  of  a  dramatic  wriier,  of  the  name 
of  Duchamp  Antereau,  the  author  of  numerous  little 
pieces,  aii  more  new  than  striking.  It  s^erjas  he  has 
offered  another   piece/  on  the  subject  of  the  National. 
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Guard,  to  the  Theatre  de  la  Gaiete,  which  the  managers 
have  rejected.  In  so  doing,  we  find  them  real  friends  to 
the  author,  but  it  is  supposed  he  will  not  regard  them  in 
the  same  light. 

The  theatres  are  all  occupied  in  endeavours  to  present 
the  public  with  something  new:  w^iether  these  produc- 
tions will  possess  any  inherent  merit,  independent  of  their 
novelty,  we  are  rather  apt  to  doubt.  A  ballet  forthcom- 
ing is  highly  spoken  of,  and  if  promises  may  be  credited, 
it  is  to  be  irresistibly  cojnie.  The  title  is  Betinet.  Hea- 
ven grant  that  all  the  spirit  of  the  piece  may  not  be,  as 
is  too  often  the  case,  contained  in  the  title. 

Under  the  direction  of  Picard,  a  new  overture  was  to 
be  performed  last  month,  at  the  Theatre  I'Odeen,  to  a 
stock  piece  of  five  acts;  the  following  song  to  be  intro- 
duced in  compliment  to  the  English,  though  applied  to 
to  the  English  boxers,  which  we  have  translated  as  exact 
as  possible. 

"  Altho'  the  hat  he  wears  is  frightful, 

**  G — d  d — mn  !     An  Englishman's  delightful ; 

'^  For  manners  gentle ^  fam'd  in  story. 
*'  Oh  !  how  polite  his  winning  ways  !  • 

**  What  taste  rejiii'd,  John  Bull  displays, 
**^  As  with  his  fist  he  deals  the  blow, 
*^  Which  every  Frenchman  well  doth  know, 

"  Confers  on  Britain's  sons  such  glory  !" 

In  order  to  prove  the  puppyism  of  French  actors,  we 
beg  leave  to  present  our  readers  with  the  following  anec- 
dote. 

A  friend,  calling  one  morning  at  the  house  of  a  celebra- 
ted performer,  found  him  shaving  himself.  "  Oh  !"  said 
the  son  ofThespis,  "you  have  surprised  me  amidst  a// 
t/ie  horrors  of  my  toilette  !" 

The  new  piece  of  Jean  sans  peur,  is  by  no  means,  sans 
reproche. 

Common  sense  is  weary  of  the  gigantic  praises  bestow- 
ed on  Madame  Catalina,  in  some  of  the  French  journals  ; 
we  are  sensible  of  her  merit,  but  why  exalt  it  to  the  clouds  ? 
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One  of  the  tragedy  queens  of  the  French  stage,  now 
ranks  among  the  very  first  coquettes  of  Paris,  although  it 
is  not  long  since  that  she  was  a  poor  simple  country  girl. 
But  farewell  to  the  peaceful  days  of  youthful  innocence  ; 
Majiliiis  has  made  his  appearance;  war  is  declared,  and 
nothing  is  now  thought  of  hwt  poisonings,  poignardirgs, 
and  suicides  of  every  description. 

On  a  revisal  of  the  Odeon  Theatre  we  can  compara  it 
to  nothing  else  than  to  patients  given  over  by  their  phy- 
sicians, who  after  they  have  exhausted  every  effor:  of 
their  skill,  allow  them  every  thing  they  have  a  fanc>  to. 
On  the  first  of  January  this  theatre  promised  to  put  itself 
under  a  sanative  regimen,  which  we  hope  will  be  a  means 
of  bringing  it  to  a  state  of  dramatic  convalescence.  We 
have  perused  some  of  its  pieces,  which  almost  proved  ii 
in  a  dying  state. 

As  for  the  novelties  produced  at  the  Theatre  Franpai, 
we  may  say  of  the  muses,  as  Cicero  did  of  the  laws: 
"  Sile?it  inter  arma"  Little  has  been  left  to  the  imagi^ 
nation,  or  to  the  agreeable  pleasures  of  the  drama. 

Demetrius,  the  last  new  tragedy  produced  at  this  thea 
tre,  was  performed  six  times  ;  with  good  care  it  migh 
have  been  played  much  oftener ;  it  obtained  not  a  sing] 
mark  of  disapprobation ;  however,  it  sunk  into  almos 
immediate  oblivion.  Men  of  letters  seem  to  have  laii 
down  one  particular  rule  of  judgment:  they  are  guidd 
by  fashion  alone  in  their  appreciation  of  merit,  and  ther 
approval  is  decided  by  the  voice  of  popularity.  Tht 
there  are  faults  in  the  tragedy  of  Demetrius  cannot  be  d- 
nied  :  its  plot  is  too  romantic,  and  its  incredibility,  wih 
its  too  frequent  imitations  and  dangerous  comparison, 
are  too  strangely  marked.  But  the  beauties  of  the  thid 
and  fourth  act ;  its  noble  and  pathetic  situations  ;  its  e- 
quisite  versification,  and  above  all  its  interesting  derio^" 
ment,  which  describes  a  king  returning  conqueror,  afer 
twenty  years  of  calamities  and  proscription,  ought ;o 
render  it  a  favourite  with  a  loyal  people. 
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Uncommon  pains  as  well  as  expence  have  been  be- 
stowed by  the  managers  of  this  theatre,  in  bringing  for- 
ward a  tragedy,  founded  upon  Shakspeare,  entitled 
Arthur  de  Bretagne,  But  with  all  their  efforts,  with  all 
the  united  recommendations  of  novelty,  splendour,  and 
magnificence,  the  success  of  the  piece  has  in  no  wise 
answered  their  expectation.  Shakspeare's  dramatic 
Mise  finds  little  congeniality  in  the  taste  and  habits  of 
the  French  stage.  It  is  a  soil  ill  adapted  to  a  transplan- 
tatiDn  from  the  vigorous  conceptions  of  our  immortal 
bard. 


CHINESE  LETTER. 


Sir, 

Having  had  occasion  in  my  youth  to  visit  several  parts 
(f  the  Chinese  empire,  I  became  acquainted,  when  at 
!*equin,  with  a  young  philosopher,  who  had  often  ex- 
)ressed  an  ardent  desire  to  visit  the  metropolis  of  Eng- 
and,  but  was  prevented  by  the  fear  of  giving  uneasiness 
o  an  aged  parent.  On  the  death  of  the  old  gentleman 
le  came  to  England  last  year.  I  immediately  recognized 
im,  notwithstanding  the  humble  disguise  he  had  assum- 
d,  and  during  his  short  stay,  we  became  inseparable. 
j.fter  he  had  investigated  our  different  laws,  customs 
ad  manners;  had  admired  a  few,  and  felt  disgusted  at 
lany,  he  took  his  final  leave  of  us.  At  parting  he  de- 
psited  in  my  hands  some  papers,  which  he  said  were 
Dw  of  no  fe.rther  use  to  him.  Amongst  these  was  the 
filowing  copy  of  a  letter,  w^hich,  whatever  may  be  your 
07n  opinion,  Mr.  Editor,  or  that  of  your  readers,  respect- 

ii^  the  justice  and  accuracy  of  its  details,  you  certainly 
irjst  allow  contains  many  strikmg  and  important  truths. 
Sbuld  some  of  its  critiques  and  animadversions  appear 
td3e  over-strained  ^nd  exaggerated,  you  as  well  as  your 
reders  must  be  sensible  of  the  latitude  always  allowed  to 

A  Tkavj^ller. 
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Letter  from  Chaing-sau  in  London,  to  Thing-su,  in  the 
City  of  Pekin. 

Well  may  it  be  said,  my  dear  Thing-su,  that  we,  the 
favoured  of  Heaven,  who  are  born  in  the  greatest  empire 
of  the  earth,  are  gifted  with  ^a*o  eyes,  while  all  the  rest 
of  mankind  have  only  one.  Never  did  I  witness  so  strong 
an  instance  of  this  truth,  as  in  this  great  city  ;  for  almost 
all  the  great  princes  and  mandarins  here  wear  one  of 
glass,  to  supply  the  defect  of  that,  which  is  blind.  This 
eye  is  generally  suspended  by  a  ribbon  round  their  necks, 
and  fastened,  to  prevent  it's  breaking,  to  a  button  on 
their  waistcoat,  or  carefully  deposited  in  their  bosom. 
And  such  is  the  folly  of  human  nature,  that  they  actually 
seem  proud  of  this  singular  infirmity  ;  and  the  handicraft 
man  or  his  apprentice,  who  can  thus  display  his  glass- 
eye,  like  the  rich  mandarin,  lets  it  dangle  in  full  sight, 
nor  doth  he  always  hide  it  in  his  bosom,  unless  it  be 
broken. 

Dear  as  light  to  the  eyes,  sweet  as  the  perfume  of  the 
delicious  leaf  of  Congou  are  the  communications  of 
friendship!  Thou  knowest,  my  dear  Thing-su,  that  I 
am  a  practical  philosopher,  and  that  the  study  of  man- 
kind, and  the  wish  to  visit  distant  countries  were  innate 
in  my  breast.  For  this  purpose  I  descend  from  the 
high  state,  in  which  the  Great  Fo  delighted  to  place 
nie  in  my  native  empire,  and  I  mingle  here  with  the 
lower  orders  of  mankind.  It  is  amongst  them  that 
"we  learn  to  appreciate  the  true  character  and  dispositions 
©f  a  nation.  The  great  and  middling  classes  may  be 
viewed,  by  the  eye  of  observation  and  discernment,  at  a 
distance. 

Is  it  not  strange,  that  though  the  all  bountiful  Creator 
has  given,  in  kindness,  to  these  one-eyed  idiots,  the  ap- 
pearance of  two  good  eyes,  yet  the  moment  they  see  a 
beautiful  female  approach,  before  whom  thou  wouldest 
imagine  they  would  be  sorry  to  appear  blind,  they  hasti- 
ly show  to  her  their  eye  of  glass,  instead  of  endeavouring 
to  conceal  it.      And  though  this  palpable  truth  must 
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strike  every  Chinese,  yet  these  islanders  flatter  themselves 
they  can  see  every  thing  in  a  better  light  than  the  rest  of 
mankind :  probably  they  wish  to  make  people  believe 
they  have  three  eyes  1 

How  wouldst  thou  smile,  couldst  thou  now  behold 
thy  friend,  habited  like  a  poor  mendicant,  with  a  little 
stick  in  his  hand,  surrounded  by  a  few  paper  birds,  the 
tails  of  which,  composed  of  various  feathers,  move  round 
rapidly  with  the  wind,  and  which  our  Chinese  artists 
think  a  wonderful  effort  of  ingenuity.  The  people  here 
buy  them  out  of  charity,  for  being  superior  to  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  in  arts  and  mechanism,  having  no 
doubt  been  taught,  in  pity  to  their  blindness,  by  the 
Great  Vishpour,  their  purchasing  these  foolish  trifles 
can  be  only  from  a  divine  principle  of  relieving  misery  ; 
in  the  exercise  of  which,  I  find  the  common  and  mid- 
dling classes  extremely  amiable.  Thej/  seem  always  ready 
to  give,  but  often  from  their  own  folly  and  expence,  have 
nothing  left  to  bestow.  Now  this  must  be  the  inherent 
propensity  of  their  own  nature ;  for  the  dervises  and 
great  mandarins  set  a  very  ill  example ;  they  eat  enor- 
mously, drink  more,  and  often  are  fed  from  the  sweat  of 
the  labourer,  and  the  payment  of  enormous,  and  many  of 
them  unnecessary  gifts,  called  taxes,  from  the  middling 
classes.  Even  the  hardy  warrior  who  has  fought  their 
battles,  and  receives  as  a  reward  what  will  scarcely  sup- 
port him,  must  give  to  the  mandarins  who  govern  the 
state,  and  who  live  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  a  portion  out 
of  his  pa}',  that  would,  in  private  life  almost  find  the 
contented  warrior  in  outer  garments,  to  keep  out  the 
cold.  We  know,  my  dear  Thing-su,  that  fatness  is  the 
standard  of  Chinese  beauty  in  a  man,  and  that  all  our 
mandarins,  by  the  blessing  of  Fo,  are  fat  and  in  good 
liking  ;  but  it  is  not  from  the  gifts  of  the  poor  that  they 
become  so  /  Extreme  fatness  here  generally  proceeds 
from  excess,  and  indulgence  in  meats  and  strong  liquors. 
Such  then  who  riot  on  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  I  can 
compare  to  nothing  but  the  filthy  beast,  which  Mahomet 
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and  the  Jewish  prophet  forbade  their  disciples  to  partake 
of. 

These  people  love  and  cherish  the  breed  of  horses ;  and 
the  pedigree  of  that  animal  is  preserved  from  generation 
to  generation  :  v/hile  often  he,  who  by  his  talents,  un- 
folds the  treasures  of  science,  and  makes  them  easy  to 
the  comprehension  of  mankind,  whom  he  studies  to  im- 
prove, earns  but  a  scanty  and  precarious  subsistence. 
But  too  often  do  sages  of  this  description  perish  for  want ; 
and  when  the  learned  philosopher  ceases  to  exist,  then 
too  late  his  worth  becomes  known.  The  miserable 
scribbler,  who  writes  for  hire,  searches  every  old  letter 
and  paper  to  find  out  his  pedigree,  which,  for  want  of 
that  care,  which  is  bestowed  on  the  horse^  has  perished, 
and  they  can  scarcely  find  out  that  he  once  had  a  grand- 
father. 

The  women  of  this  country  are  esteemed  handsome; 
but  you  knovs7  the  taste  of  our  nation  is  the  only  true 
standard  of  beauty  ;  to  wit,  a  flat  nose,  broad  forehead, 
little  eyes,  black  teeth,  and  very  little  feet.  Now  I  see 
none  of  these  charms  in  England  ;  and  if  a  woman  is  so 
favoured  as  to  possess  them,  she  is  called  ugly;  for  there 
are  but  too  expressions  applied  to  the  persons  of  women, 
bea:utiful  as  an  angel,  or  ugly  as  the  devil.  One  of  the 
greatest  of  all  the  mandarins  here  has  set  an  example 
which  will  excite  your  wonder,  and  the  subordinate 
classes,  from  the  inferior  nobility  down  to  the  middling 
races,  faithfully  copy  it.  At  the  time  we  oast  off  ourcon- 
cubines,  and  make  them  wait  on  our  younger  wives,  then 
an  English  lady  is  in  the  zenith  of  her  glory  ;  for  the 
great  mandarin  I  mentioned  above,  has  even  committed 
the  crimt  (for  such  it  is  called  in  this  cold  country)  of 
having  two  wedded  wives  at  one  time;  one  very  old, 
the  other  quite  young  enough  for  him.  Now,  strange  as 
it  may  appear  to  thee, ThisG'SU,  heloves  theo/<ilady  bes.^.; 
she  has  no  pretensions  to  Chinese  beauty,  except  being 
fat  and/arr  :  but  the  mandarin  has  of  late  given  hm^iself 
up  to  the  swallowing  large  quantities  of  rich  wines,  with 
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a  deleterious  and  inebriating  liquor,  called  punch,  by  the 
islanders. 

You  know  how  I  cherish  and  admire  the  charms  of 
Shuypeigsein,  your  sister,  and  my  fcivourite  wife.  How 
neat  is  her  strait  garment,  buttoned  up  to  her  throat,  which 
carefully  conceals  those  beauties  she  has  received  from 
nature,  and  that  not  even  the  roundness  of  a  female  can 
be  there  discovered.  The  English  ladies,  particularly  those 
who  are  now  arrived  at  the  age  of  forty,  and  I  will  not 
say  only  the  ladies,  for  I  have  seen  a  woman  so  confined, 
who  cries  the  refuse  of  the  shambles  in  the  streets  for  the 
cats  and  dogs,  are  trussed  up  in  a  kind  of  machine,  with 
a  large  piece  of  steel  thrust  down  the  front,  and  in  this 
they  are  so  tightly  confined,  that  their  bosoms  are  drove 
up  to  their  chins,  and  an  unseemly  bunch  is  forced  out 
behind.  How  unlike  is  this  to  the  fine  elasticity  and 
continual  motion  of  the  hips  of  the  Japanese  girls  !  This 
confinement  hinders  the  advantage  of  a  free  circulation, 
causes  thereby  a  disgusting  redness  in  the  face,  a  swell- 
ing often  in  the  ancles,  and  adds  to  the  enormous  size  of 
Englishwomen's  feet.  We,  my  friend,  who  have  studied 
all  the  abstruse  sciences,  know  the  fatal  effects  of  tightly 
compressing  any  part  of  the  human  body  ;  for  the  growth 
must  go  somewhere.  I  have  bought  one  of  these  ma- 
chines for  the  punishment  of  my  fourth  wife  Gulphenan, 
who  is  apt  to  be  refractory  in  discovering  her  fingers 
from  under  her  long  sleeves. 

The  manners  of  this  country  are  far  from  polite.  In 
the  evening,  I  throw  off  my  mendicant's  dress,  and  ac- 
company my  friend,  the  rich  English  merchant,^ to  the 
houses  of  his  wealthy  and  noble  friends.  Instead  of  the 
three  low  bows,  with  which  we  preface  our  sitting  do\fii 
in  the  apartments  of  the  great,  the  Englishman  gives 
a  nod,  and  often  with  his  head  covered  saying.  How  are 
you  ?  while  he  makes  use  of  a  word,  which  condemns  to 
everlasting  punishment  all  he  does,  and  all  he  has  to  do 
with,  as,  he  was  d — d  drunk  last  night ;  he's  d — d  lazy ; 
or  his  wife's  a  d— d  fool ;  oFj  the  prince  is  d — d  sick ; 
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or  the  q — n's  d — d  stingy.     Such  is  the  general  tenor  of 
their  manners  and  conversation. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  learn  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try, which  from  its  contraction  when  compared  to  ours, 
I  thought  would  be  very  easy  ;  but  I  find  there  is  a  pe- 
culiar jargon  adopted  by  all  classes,  called  slang.  It  con- 
sists of  words  borrowed  from  a  very  low  language,  and 
very  difficult  for  a  foreigner  to  know  how  to  apply  with 
fitness  and  propriety.  At  first  I  imagined  that  the  no- 
bles invented  this  language,  in  order  not  to  be  confounded 
in  any  way  with  the  mass  of  the  people.  But  I  find,  on 
enquiry,  that  it  has  been  copied  from  the  very  lower  or- 
ders, who  live  in  a  place  called  Broad  St.  Giles's,  where 
the  sla?ig  is  spoken  in  greater  perfection  than  any  where 
else  ;  and  from  which  district  a  particular  dictionary  has 
been  published  to  explain  it,  patronized  by  a  Colonel  of 
great  family,  who  is  lately  come  to  his  title  of  earl.  One 
of  my  friend's  noble  acquaintance  says,  however,  that  this 
work  is  erroneous. 

I  will  give  you  a  short  specimen  of  these  words,  be- 
cause I  know  in  your  intertourse  with  foreign  merchants, 
you  endeavour  to  make  yourself  master  of  the  English 
language;  and  as  this  love  o^ slang  increases,  these  mer- 
chants may  be  tempted  to  make  use  of  it  in  their  commer- 
cial dealings.  There  is  the  tippy,  the  go,  quiz,  twaddle, 
flat,  bore,  and  hoax :  all  which  words  so  sadly  have  I  misap- 
plied, that  I  have  frequently  got  myself  into  very  serious 
disgrace.  To  a  lady,  that  was  too  fond  of  wine  and 
punch,  I  said,  she  was  quite  tippy,  and  from  my  faulty 
pronunciation,  it  sounded  like  tipsey,  v/hich  means  drunk. 
I  told  another  lady  she  was  quite  a  flat ;  I  meant  it  as  a 
great  compliment,  not  to  her  nose,  but  because  she  was 
not  distinguished  by  those  m\ghty  protuberances  I  had  re- 
marked in  other  English  women.  In  my  disguise,  I  ran 
after  a  rich  hog  merchant,  and  besought  him,  as  he  valued 
a  bore,  to  bestow  his  charity  on  a  poor  Chinese  ;  and  see- 
ing a  little  fat  lady,  as  broad  as  she  was  long,  waddling 
before  me,  I  begged  she  would  buy  some  of  my  toys^  as 
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she  hoped  for  the  blessing  of  being  always  a   twaddle. 
Now,   my  dear  Thing-su,  I  knew  only  amidst  all  this 
new  fashion  jargon,  of  which  I  have  sent  you  but  a  very 
short  specimen,  how  to  apply  the  words  quiz  and  hoax 
properly.     The  quiz  is  to  put  some  trick  upon  another  to 
make  him  appear  ridiculous,  or  cause  him  to  believe  every 
fulsome  compliment  paid   to  him ;  and  one  of  these  is- 
landers, who  professes  himself  a  quizze?\  deceived  me,  by 
telling  me  to  employ  the  other  slang  words  in  an  impro- 
per manner.     The  hoax  is  played  off  in  various  ways- 
different  tradespeople,  even   to  the  undertaker,   or   the 
individual    who   provides  the  last   habiliments  of    the 
dead,  are  sent   to   the  dwelling    of  some  rich   person^ 
declaring  they  came  there  by  his  order,  and  they  pro- 
duce their  different  bills  and  charges  to  his  great  per- 
plexity, while  the  doors  of  his  house  are  beset  by  rabble 
of  every    description.      Another  ^oajc  is  often  acted  in 
time  of  war,  in  regard  to  this  people's  success  or  defeat, 
and  then  their  public  treasuries,  called  here  funds  or  stocks, 
rise  or  fall,  and  these  hoaxes,  as  they  are  called  in  the  slang 
language,  are  often  set  on  foot  by  the  stock-merchants, 
commonly  called  jobbers,  (which  is  another  slang  word) 
themselves. 

I  never  have  had,  nor  do  I  mean  to  have  any  future 
commerce  with  the  quizzer,  who  taught  me  the  misappli- 
cation of  the  slang  terms,  thereby  seeking  to  make  me 
appear  odious  in  the  one  eye  of  these  Islanders,  who  have 
evinced  towards  me  both  charity  and  hospitality.      Yet 
this  quizzer  pretended  to  be  my  friend  !     O  impious  pro- 
fanation of  the  most  sacred  name!    Where  shall  I  find  a 
real  friend,  like  my  Thing-su  ?  from  w^iom  I  hope  soon 
to  bear,  in  our  grand  and  copious  language,  that  he  feels 
all  the  full  force  of  sacred  friendship,  with  the  same  sin- 
cerity-as  his 
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The  measure  of  the  following  lyric  ode  was  once  worn 
so  threadbare,  and  the  changes  rung  on  it  became  so  ri- 
diculous, that  any  attempt  to  introduce  it  again  has  been 
long  laid  aside.  The  present  effusion  is  said  to  be 
written  by  a  very  illustrious  personage,  who,  we  are  led 
to  suppose,  either  found  this  measure  peculiarly  easy 
when  he  chose  to  indulge  a  poetic  vein,  or  else  the 
rapturous  idea,  which  forms  the  refrain,  or  burden  of 
the  song,  continually  crossing  his  thought,  caused  him  to 
make  those  frequent  repetitions,  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing lines. 

MY  PUNCH  BOWL. 

Ah !  me ;  the  bottle  empty  stands 
Beside  my  bed,  while  feet  and  hands 
Sweird  with  the  gout,  my  tongue  comm.ands 

The  punch  bowl  1 

That  tongue  with  sorrow  ne'er  was  dry  ; 
Dull  care  I  hate  ;  from  thought  I  fly. 
And  to  M'M— -N  loudly  cry 

For  punch  bowl  '• 

Of  water,  put  but  little  store,   ' 

Of  brandy  plenty ^  rum,  more,  more;— 

Sure  I  ne'er  lov'd  thee  thus  before. 

My  punch  bowl ! 

Thou  cheer'st  my  bloated,  gouty  frame. 
Thou  dost  each  haughty  thought  inflame. 
Proving  all  men  are  not  the  same; 

Dear  punch  bowl ! 

Thy  tears  alone  can  touch  my  heart. 
When  from  my  lips  thou  dost  depart. 
For  thou  can'st  cure  each  gouty  smart. 

My  punch  bowl ' 
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Great  are  my  debts,  and  light  my  purse. 
Sans  Civil  L — st,  it  would  be  worse ; 
Then  let  me  clasp  my  dearest  nurse. 

My  punch  bowl ! 

Come,  let  the  liquor  overflow 

The  bowl's  large  brim  ;  I  soon  shall  know. 

Whether  John  Bull  will  yet  bestow 

A  punch  bowl ! 

He  can  each  loss  all  times  retrieve ; 
We'll  tell  a  tale  shall  him  deceive. 
For  never  will  I  lose,  believe. 

My  punch  bowl ! 

Remember,  what  I  ask  is  this, 

A  portion  large  for  LITTLE  MISS, 

Some  too,  for  ME,  each  hour  to  kiss 

My  punch  bowl ! 

And  let  me  from  each  income  drain 
Enough,  my  luxury  to  maintain ; 
Should  John  Bull  never  taste  again 

A  punch  bowl ! 
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OR, 

Meeting  of  Old  Women  belonging  to  St,  S  *****  *  '&• 
ChapeL 

This  famous  chapel,  which  is  only  open  for  a  iew 
months  in  the  year,  has  a  numerous  body  of  subordinate 
people,  employed  under  its  proprietor  and  directors. 
Most  of  them  are  married  men,  and  there  are  frequent 
jarrings,  though  more  frequent  coalitions,  amongst  these 
different  families;  the  females,  as  usual,  entering  into  all 
the  cabals  and  animosities  which  take  place,  though  they 
generally  coalesce  and  agree  in  the  most  important  pointy 
to  wit,  that  of  gaining  all  they  can  from  the  preachers  and 
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proprietor^,  whilst  tliey  lenve  the  people,  we  mean   the 
coii,':::regation,  to  look  out  tiiul  shift  ibr  themselves. 

Two  powerlul  parties  prevail;  and  we  must  say,  the 
ladies,  who  are  oppositionists  to  the  present  majority, 
appear  to  be  acting  under  a  noble  and  generous  impulse, 
against  the  extortions  practised  against  the  congregation. 
They  are  permitted,  by  the  clerk  of  the  vestry,  to  meet 
there  every  day,  till  the  matter  shall  be  properly  investi- 
gated and  finally  settled,  to  the  satislaction  of  either  the 
proprietors  and  their  adherents,  or  to  that  of  the  con- 
gregation, the  complaints  of  which  have  lately  been  ex- 
ceedingly heavy  against  the  impositions,  to  which  they 
have  beeUj  and  still  are  subjected. 

A  message  was  sent  from  the  chief  proprietor,  desir- 
ing all  the  pew-openers  to  be  veiy  sharp  after  money ;  and 
instructing  them  to  raise  the  price  of  the  pews,  that  is 
to  say,  where  they  were  wont  to  let  tno  persons  in  for 
six-pence,  to  be  sure  to  charge  a  shilling  for  each  person, 

Mrs.  Bl4nd,  a  merry  good-natured  creature,  just 
come  from  the  country,  on  hearing  the  said  message  deli- 
vered, incontinently  began  to  sing  a  ballad,  in  praise  of 
pence.  This  done,  she  said  she  thought  there  was  some- 
thing very  mysterious  in  making  such  a  provision  ;  when 
things  ought  now  of  course  to  be  cheaper.*  "  But  I 
foresee  d  it,  and  I  knozvd  it,'''  added  she,  "  that  with 
certain  people,  the  more  they  gets,  the  more  they  wants." 

Mrs.  Van  Fleeceum,  wife  to  the  head  verger,  said, 
nobody  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  embarrassed  state  of 
the  country;  and  if  we  had  ever  so  much  plenty  now, 
there  zms  a  great  scarcity  in  1801 :  and  in  order  not  to 
have  our  provisions  of  the  same  vulgar  price  as  those 
abroad,  we  ought  to  raise  them.  But  she  was  determin- 
ed to  watch  that  no  creature  should  ever  come  there, 
without  paying  something  out  of  his  or  her  income. 

Mrs.  Brush'em,  one  of  the  sweepers  of  the  chapel. 


*  Vide  Mr,  B^ d's  maiden  speech. 
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and  a  very  sensible  woman,  was  certainly  too  civil  to  tell 
Mrs.  Van  Fleeceum,  that  all  she  had  been  saying  was 
downright  nonsense.  But  she  would  venture  to  assert, 
that  there  never  was  so  cruel  a  measure  proposed  or 
thought  of,  as  that  of  making  a  person  pay  equally,  nay 
even  more  in  times  of  plenty,  than  at  a  period  of  scarcity. 
It  was  a  mockery  of  people's  distress,  when  they  were 
groaning  under  the  weight  of  taxes,  to  tell  them  such  ex- 
pence  was  necessar3^  For  her  part,  Mrs.  Brush'em 
said,  the  lowest  farthing  spent  unnecessarily  ought  to  be 
calculated ;  aye,  from  the  prince  himself,  down  to  the 
common  soldier. 

Mrs.  Cramaway,  the  grave-diggers  wife,  asked  Mrs. 
Brush'em,  who,  by  her  good  sense,  had  swept  all  before 
her,  whether  she  could  ever  remember  a  peace  like  this? 
Or,  as  she  was  always  poking  her  head  over  the  History 
of  England,  whether  she  had  ever  heard  of  &itch  a  one  ? 
Certainly,  there  was  distress  in  the  country  ;  but  what 
did  that  signify  ?     It  was   always  so,  in  a  change  of  war 
to  peace.     She  remembered,  she  said,  the  American  war, 
when  she  was  a  girld,  and  she  did  not  really  know  but 
what  that  was  zeorser.     There  was  a  fund  from  profits, 
locked  up  under  the  floor  of  the  vestry,  which  said  fund, 
added  Mrs.  Cramavtay,  laughing,  *'as  you  are  bit  of  a 
politician,  Mrs.  Brush'em,  we'll   call  the  sinking  fimd, 
(a  loud  laugh.)     That  must  absolutely  remain  inviolate; 
and  in  order  to  add  to  it,  or  repay  what  our  preachers 
have  been  obliged  to  borrow,  for  great  dinners  and  merry 
meetings,  we  must  tax  the  pockets  of  the  congregation." 
Mrs.  Tidy,  and  a  tidy  notable   woman  she  was,  and 
was  employed   in  the  care  of  the  surplices,  to  see  they 
were  kept  clean  and  without  stain ;     Mrs.  Tidy,  at  this 
first  meeting,  said  but  little.     What  she  did  say,  was, 
hovt'ever,  to  the  purpose,  particularly  that  part  of  her 
speech,  wherein  she  said,  that  she  hoped  since  the  chief 
proprietor  of  the  chapel  recommended  economi/,  he  meant 
to  practice  it  Mmseff'.  (A  laugh.) 
On  February  the  second,  these  good  women  met  again, 
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and  Mrs.  Bareall,  the  wife  of  the  cash-keeper,  said, 
she  requested  to  know  whether  this  tax  on  people's 
pockets  was  to  continue  for  ever? 

Mrs.  Van  Fleeceum  said,  as  madam  had  thought 
proper  to  put  her  questions  so  close,  she  should  answer 
her  in  her  own  way.  She  should  hope  the  tax  would 
always  continue;  at  all  events,  the  trial  ought  to  be  made 
for  a  year  or  two,  at  the  expiration  of  which  term  it 
would  rest  with  the  wisdom  of  the  vergers  and  pew- 
openers,  to  determine  whether  it  should  be  made  perma- 
nent. And  as  to  what  had  been  said  about  the  fund 
under  the  vestry  floor,  she  owned  she  wished  she  could 
get  at  it  as  well  a&  another. 

Mrs.  Bareall  took  no  notice  of  this  pretended  candor; 
she  knew  Mrs.  Van  Fleeceum  well,  and  was  not  to  be 
humbugged  by  unmeaning  professions.  That  lady  was 
always  on  a  sharp  look  out  for  money,  from  every  mem- 
ber of  the  congregation.  Mrs.  Bareall,  therefore,  only 
remarked,  that  she  thought  it  hard  to  make  people  pay 
more,  when  their  distresses  were  already  €0  very  great. 

On  Wednesday,  February  7th,  Mrs.  Lamb  brought  in 
a  written  request,  from  a  poor  cousin,  praying  to  be 
allowed  a  seat  in  the  chapel,  without  paying.  (tliroKU 
down  on  the  table,) 

Several  more  debates  on  this  business  have  taken  place, 
in  the  course  of  which  Mrs.  Brush'em  and  Mrs.  Tidy 
spoke  like  disinterested  women  of  good  sense  and  feeling. 
The  latter  looked  sarcastically  at  a  blue  ribbon,  bound 
round  the  mob-cap  of  Mrs.  Cra.maway,  which  was 
known  to  have  been  the  present  of  the  proprietor  o? 
the  chapel,  for  assisting  in  grave-digging,  and  other 
lucrative  concerns.  Mrs.  Cra  maway  gave  a  triumphant 
laugh,  as  much  as  to  say  :  "  let  them  laugh  that  wins,''  and 
cast  a  look  in  the  little  glass,  by  aid  of  which  the 
preachers  set  their  bands  and  wigs  to  rights. 
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(     202     ) 
THE  APPRENTICE  SYSTEM. 

The  law  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  enacting  that  no  person 
may  exercise  certain  trades  or  crafts,  without  serving 
seven  years  indentured  apprentieeship  to  the  same,  has 
lately  been  wisely  repealed  by  our  legislature — but  the 
system  of  apprenticeship  itself  requires,  in  many  respects, 
to  be  better  regulated  than  it  is  at  present,  if  not  to  be 
done  away  with  altogether. 

Under  the  specious  name  of  apprenticeship,  it  often 
becomes  a  system  of  domestic  slavery  for  seven  long 
weary  years;    a  system  of  the  most  cruel  oppression, 
practised  with  impunity  in  the  midst  of  a  land  of  freedom. 
The  apprentice,  instead  of  being  taught  the  art  and  mys- 
tery, for  the  acquirement  of  which  he  enters  into  cove- 
nant and  indentures,  is  for  a  considerable  part  of  his  time 
employed  in  things  not  in  the  remotest  degree  connected 
with  his  trade.     He  is  not  only  compelled  to  perform 
the  most  menial  offices,  but  absolutely  degraded  to  the 
very   *drudge  of  the  family.      One  half  of  his  day  is 
spent  in  running  errands,  brushing  shoes  for  his  master 
and  mistress,  cleaning  knives  and  forks,  washing  plates, 
or  nursing  the  children  ;  in  a  word,  he  is  little  better  than 
the  lowest  errand  boy.     Or,  if  more  enlightened  views 
of  his  own  interest,  on   the  part  of  the  master,  induce 
him  to  keep  his  apprentice  truly  and  bona  fide  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  trade  and  calling  for  the  which  he  .is  bound, 
he  is  in  that  case   bat  too  frequently  overworked,  and 
kept  so  close  to  labour,  that  his  bodily  frame  feels  the 
effects  thereof  to  the  last  hour  of  his  existence.    To  the 
evils  resulting  from  such  a  system  of  coercion  and  con- 
finement, must  be  superadded  the  whole  host  of  ills  con- 


*  A  hired  servant  is  at  liberty  to  withdraw  from  ill  usage  at 
a  short  warning,  or  none  at  all,  and  seek  a  better  situation ; 
which  is  a  sufficient  check  on  masters  and  redress  for  servants  ; 
but  an  indentured  apprentice  is  bound  to  serve  his  full  term  of 

seven  years. 
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comitant  on  harsh  treatment,  bad  and  instifticient  diet, 
with  anahiiost  endless  variet}^  of  other  privations  too  nume- 
rous to  mention.  The  inevitable  consequence  of  such  a 
state  of  seven  years*  thraldom  is,  that  his  growth  is  fre- 
r  quently  injured,  his  constitution  undermined,  his  spirits 
broken,  his  mind  debased,  and  his  feelings  totally  dead- 
ened to  every  noble  and  manly  aspiring.  Nor  does  the 
rubric  of  evils  terminate  here.  After  having  undergone 
this  seven  years'  slavery,  how  often  does  it  happen,  that 
the  apprentice  issues  forth  from  his  torture-chamber, 
with  little  or  no  skill  in  his  trade  and  calling!  This  is 
more  particularly  the  lot  of  apprentices  put  out  from  the 
different  parishes,  or  of  those  who  have  no  friends  to 
advocate  their  cause,  and  examine  into  the  treatment 
they  receive. 

The  lot  oi  female  parish  apprentices  is  still  more  grie- 
vous and  deplorable.     It  presents,  in  fact,  a  case,  which 
calls  loudly  for  the  interposition  of  the  legislature.     In 
how  many   instances  has   their  master  proved  their  se- 
ducer!  and  employed  them  as  tools,  not  so  much  for  his 
emolument,  as  for   his  lu^t  !     The  writer  of  this  article 
has  been  informed,  by  a  person  conversant  with  parish 
matter?,  and  on  whose  veracity  he  can  firmly  rely,  that 
the  master  of  a  certain  business,  in  which  females  were 
principally  employed,   had   long    been   in  the  habit  of 
taking  young  good-looking  girls  from  the  parish,  as  ap» 
prentices  for  five  years.     With  each  girl   he  received  a 
premium  of  five  pounds,  paid  by  the  parish.  Under  pre- 
tence of  giving  them  better  instruction,  he  contrived 
protracted  opportunities  of  being  with  them  in  private, 
and  continued  his  diabolical  practices,  till  he  succeeded 
in  debauching  them.     But,  if  he  found   his  efforts  frus- 
trated; if  he  could  not  mould  them  to  his  vile  purposes, 
or  if  satiated  with  enjoyment,  in  that  case  he  took  an  occa- 
sion of  making  over  their  indentures  to  another  master 
or  mistress,  and  filled  up  the  vacancy  in   his  establish- 
ment by  fresh  girls  from  the  parish,  with  a  fresh  pre- 
mium ! 
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For  the  honour  of  human  nature  let  us  hope,   that  the 
followers  of  this  detestable  system  of  female  ruin  are  not 
numerous;    that  few  masters  will,   after  the   example 
above  recorded,  deliberately  and  in   cool  blood  organize 
the  seduction  of  their  apprentices,  and   sacrifice  for  life 
the  honourand  happiness  of  their  dependants  to  the  grati- 
fication of  a  brutal  passion.     But  still,    in  the  present 
system  and  state  of  things,  the  morals  of  female  appren- 
tices, in  the  lower  walks  of  life,  are  left  but  too  much  at 
the  mercy  of  contingencies.     In  extensive  manufactures, 
in  which  female  apprentices  are  engaged  from  the  parish, 
they  must  necessarily  be  often  placed  in  improper  situa- 
tions.   Having  no  friends,  no  relatives  to  watch  over  their 
conduct,  to  aid  them  with  virtuous  counsel,  or  interpose 
their  authority,  where  they  find  guilt  and  danger  lurking  in 
ambush,  they  but  too  frequently  fall  victims  to  their  own 
inexperience,  and  the  hacknied  villainy  of  their  seducers. 
Nay,  had  they  even  friends  sufficiently  interested  in  their 
welfare  to  pay  attention  to  their  morals,  and  sufficiently 
enlightened  to  consult  and  promote  their  happiness,  with 
the  best  wishes  in  the  world,  those  friends  might  fail  of  ac- 
complishing their  virtuous  and  laudable  object.  So  ill  de- 
fined and  so  little  understood  are  the  rights  of  masters  and 
mistresses  over  their  apprentices,    that  interference  be- 
tween the  two  parties  becomes  a  matter  of  difficult,  if 
not  of  impracticable  attainment.     If  abuse  exists,  it  is 
generally  carried  on  in  secret  and  in  the  dark.     Little  re- 
dress therefore  is  likely  to  accrue  to  the  apprentice,  unless, 
indeed,  abuse  of  power  and  authority  be  carried  to  the 
ver}'  extreme  of  guilt ;  unless  so  nefarious,  so  atrocious 
and  so  flagrant  be  the  outrage  committed  on  the  appren- 
tice, that  it  becomes  the  common  talk  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  that  the  existence  of  the  public  safety  and 
tranquillity  be  endangered,  by  the  enormities  of  the  mis- 
tress or  the  master.     Such  was  the  case,  in   the  well 
known  history  of  the  infamous  Mrs.  Brownrigg ;  such  in  a 
late  transaction  in  the  vicinity  of  Covent-Garden.     But 
in  ordinary  cases,  it  is  difficult  to  prove  the  abuse,   and 
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bring  to  punishment  the  offender.  And  it  is  a  notorious 
fact,  that  where  complaint  has  been  made  magistrates  are 
but  too  apt  to  lean  in  favour  of  the  master,  probably  from 
want  of  guide  or  power  to  oppose  him;  otherwise  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  they  would  rather  incline  towards  the  weaker 
party.  In  short,  it  now  seems  to  be  left  in  a  great 
measure  to  caprice  and  chance,  whether  the  master  per- 
forms his  duty  or  not. 

It  may  be  very  plausible  in  theory  to  suppose,  that  it 
being  the  master's  interest  to  cherish  and  employ  his 
apprentice  in  his  business,  as  much  as  possible,  it  there- 
fore naturally  follows  that  he  will  do  so.  Lamentable 
experience,  however,  has  but  too  often  proved  the  very 
reverse  to  be  the  actual  case.  Some  masters  are  so  nar- 
row in  their  views,  as  to  be  base  and  cruel,  from  mistaken 
notions  of  interest.  Others  are  depraved  to  that  degree, 
as  to  ill-treat  their  apprentices,  even  to  their  own  detri- 
ment. In  other  instances,  again,  a  natural  tendency  to  ty- 
rannize and  overbear  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  master's 
interest  and  gain.  A  disposition  morose,  passionate, 
avaricious,  &c.  may  produce  the  same  effects;  and  many 
there  are  who  act  without  thought  on  the  matter;  at  any 
rate,  it  is  unsafe  to  trust  to  the  sense  or  principle  of  peo- 
ple in  general,  especially  of  the  lower  class  of  tradesmen, 
though  there  are  many  worthy  exceptions.  And  let  it 
be  remembered,  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  between 
a  youth  being  under  the  discretionary  power  of  an  affec- 
tionate parent,  relative,  or  friend,  who  only  mean  his 
welfare ;  and  that  of  being  surrendered  to  the  arbitrary 
controul  of  a  mercenary,  merciless  master  or  mistress, 
-who  consider  their  apprentice  as  an  article  of  traffic,  and 
look  only  to  the  profit  they  can  extract  from  him. 

In  the  next  place,  the  duties  of  masters  should  be  more 
accurately  defined,  and  the  conscientious  performance  of 
those  duties  more  rigidly  enforced.  Guardians  likewise 
might  be  with  propriety  appointed,  to  see  justice  done  to 
the  apprentice.  Perhaps  too,  the  usual  term  of  seven 
years  might  be  safely  abridged,  and  reduced  to  five  years. 
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which  would  probably  be  sufficient  to  learn  even  the 
most  mysterious  craft.  Or  if,  in  some  instances,  seven 
years  should  be  deemed  necessary,  it  might  be  confined 
to  those  extraordinary  cases.  Certainly  there  are  many 
trades,  which  require  even  a  much  shorter  time. — And 
some  have  so  little  art  or  mystery  in  them,  as  not  to  re- 
quire apprenticeship  at  all.  For  instance,  some  time 
ago  a  poulterer  brought  an  action  against  another  for  set- 
ting up  the  business,  without  having  served  seven  years* 
apprenticeship,  as  required  by  the  law  of  Elizabeth. 
Now,  will  any  one  pretend  there  can  be  so  much  art  and 
mystery  in  the  business  of  a  poulterer,  as  to  require 
seven  years  apprenticeship  to  it  ?  And  some  secrets  of 
their  art  had  better  never  be  learnt  at  all,  such  as  the 
barbarous  innovation  of  plucking  the  fowls  alive! 

Perhaps  trades  might  be  classed,  and  the  terra  of  ap- 
prenticeship adjusted,  in  proportion  to  their  difficulty 
and  mystery.  Or  if  seven  years  should  be  preferred,  for 
the  sake  of  preventing  youth  from  launching  too  *  pre- 
maturely into  the  world,  before  they  have  gained  sufficient 
experience  in  the  waj^s  of  men,  or  from  other  motives,  it 
might  be  expedient  that  the  master  should  be  bound  over 
to  allow  them  a  proportion  of  their  earnings,  during  the 
latter  part  of  their  time.  Even  in  this  case  the  master 
would  be  adequately  remunerated — especially  where 
premiums  have  been  paid. 

Many  masters  and  mistresses  of  trades  practise  a  very 
gainful  system,  by  taking  as  many  apprentices  with 
as  high  premiums,  as  they  can  possibly  extort,  and  then 
carrying  on  their  business  principally,  and  sometimes 
exclusively  by  them,  hiring  few  or  no  journeymen  or 
women.     These  apprentices  they  keep  as  cheaply  and 


*  Were  the  term  of  apprenticeship  shorter,  a  lad  might  be 
kept  longer  at  his  ediication  ;  which  would  generally  be  a 
great  advantage,  especially  after  the  usual  age  of  fourteen,  till 
which  time  a  youth  can  scarcely  be  said  to  begin  to  understand 
what  he  is  learning. 
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work  as  much  as  possible  ;  thus  pocketing  their  original 
premiums  and  all  their  subsequent  earnings,  which  are 
often  vpry  considerable,  especially  during  the  latter  part 
of  their  indentures.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  fe- 
male trades,  such  as  mantua-makers,  milliners,  &c.  where 
the  girls  are  often  half  starved,  overworked,  and  other- 
ways  harshly  treated. 

Certainl}^  in  some  business  at  least,  masters  and  mis- 
tresses ought  rather  to  pay  a  premium  for  an  apprentice 
than  receive  one;  and  perhaps  it  would  be  more  equita- 
ble and  beneficial  in  all  cases,  were  masters  to  take  ap- 
prentices without  any  premium,  and  be  content  with 
their  services.  Again,  some  frivolous  callings  might  be 
totally  excluded  from  the  system  of  apprenticeship.  But 
in  all  cases  the  hours  of  work  should  be  limited,  and 
under  no  consideration  whatever  ought  it  to  be  permitted 
to  the  master,  to  employ  his  apprentice  in  any  thing  ir- 
relevant to  the  business  which  he  is  bound  to  learn.  Pro- 
per regulations  likewise  ought  to  be  adopted,  to  secure  the 
good  treatment  of  the  apprentice.  As  the  case  at  present 
stands,  the  reciprocity  of  advantage  between  apprentices, 
and  those  who  receive  them  as  such,  is  generally  out  of 
all  due  proportion,  in  favor  of  the  latter. 

But  after  all  that  may  be  done,  ptrhaps,  for  its  better 
regulation,  still  the  system  of  indentured  apprenticeship 
will  probably  ever  remain  liable  to  abuse,  and  for  this 
very  reason  highly  objectionable.  A  preferable  plan  might 
be,  to  place  youth  as  pupils  v»'ith  a  master  or  mistress,  to 
learn  their  art,  giving  their  instructors  the  benefit  of  their 
services,  in  their  craft  alone,  during  journeyman  hours, 
for  a  certain  period,  with  also  a  premium,  if  necessary. 
And  if  the  friends  of  the  pupils  could  conveniently  board, 
lodge, and  cloath  them,  their  health,  morals,  and  comfort 
would  be  infinitely  better  provided  for.  A  due  know- 
ledge of  the  art  likewise,  which  is  all  they  want  of  their 
teachers,  would  be  equally  well  acquired  ;  or  if  they  re- 
mained entirely  with  them  during  the  period,  that  it 
should  at  least  be  left  to  the  option  of  their  friends  (free, 
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unshackled  by  binding  indentures  to  the  contrary)  to 
withdraw  them  if  necessary.  And  indeed,  the  masters 
and  mistresses  themselves,  if  they  only  mean  fairly,  ought 
not  to  object  to  this  mode,  as  it  leaves  thern  equally  free. 
"Why  should  not  youth  be  taught  the  mysteries  of  a  craft 
in  the  same  way,  as  any  science  or  language,  on  the  foot- 
ing of  pupil  and  tutor?  We  remunerate  the  latter,  and 
allow  authority  sufficient  to  maintain  necessary  disci- 
pline, &c.  But  we  do  not  bind  the  pupil  to  remain  for 
seven  years,  under  any  breach  of  trust,  &c. — Both  should 
continue  together  only  during  reciprocal  good  behaviour, 
and  mutual  convenience — the  only  part  of  the  contract 
that  ought  to  be  binding,  is  the  fulfilment  of  terms.  Many 
youths  and  othera  of  maturer  years  have  acquired  crafts 
in  a  very  skilful  degree,  by  this  and  similar  modes,  instead 
of  indentured  apprenticeship. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  law  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  prohibiting  persons  from  exercising  certain 
crafts  and  callings,  unless  after  having  served  an  appren- 
ticeship of  seven  years  to  the  same,  has  very  wisely  been 
repealed.  Common  sense,  as  well  as  practical  utility 
therefore  require,  that  all  the  monopolizing  immunities, 
founded  and  bottomed  on  the  observance  of  the  said  abro- 
gated law,  should  cease  and  discontinue  with  it.  Yet 
but  too  often  do  we  hear  of  journeymen,  who  have  served 
their  regular  apprenticeship,  forming  unlawful  combina- 
tions among  themselves,  with  a  view  of  intimidating 
masters,  and  compelling  them  not  to  employ  any  work- 
men in  their  several  establishments,  Vv^ho  have  not  gone 
through  the  same  process  of  indentureship  with  them- 
selves, even  although  the  said  workmen  may  have  acquired 
a  far  superior  knowledge  of  the  craft  or  calling.  By 
such  unwarrantable  proceedings,  a  vast  mass  of  merit  and 
of  usefulness,  of  skill  and  of  talent,  is  rendered  totally  un- 
profitable and  lost  to  the  state.  The  masters,  in  excuse 
for  their  compliance  with  the  arbitrary  demands  of  their 
journeymen,  are  wont  to  alledge  that  the  number  of  those 
who  have  served  a  regular  apprenticeship  to  certain  trades 
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and  callings,  exceeding  by  far  the  number  of  those,  who 
have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  it  by  other  means,  they 
might,  in  case  the  former  should  combine  together,  and 
secede  from  their  employment,  they,  the  masters,  might 
experience  considerable  difficulty  in  procuring  a  sufficient 
number  of  hands  for  carrying  on  their  business.  How- 
ever plausible  this  excuse  may  at  first  sight  appear,  we  are 
apt  to  suspect  that  it  involves  not  a  little  selfishness 
and  inclination,  on  the  part  of  the  masters.  For  the  law 
is  evidently  in  their  favour,  and  they  have  always  in  their 
own  hands  the  means  of  stopping  the  progress  of  this 
evil,  by  prosecuting  such  combining  and  intimidating 
journeymen  for  a  conspiracy,  under  which  denomination 
their  conduct  most  clearly  falls.  At  all  events,  we  would 
earnestly  recommend  to  those  workmen,  who  are  thrown 
out  of  employment  by  such  unwarrantable  acts  on  the 
part  of  the  journeymen,  to  have  recourse  to  the  violated 
laws  of  their  country.  By  appealing  to  the  competent 
tribunals,  they  would  be  sure  of  obtaining  redress. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Every  description  of  municipal  laws 
or  charters,  monopolizing  the  exercise  of  certain  crafts, 
within  the  walls,  to  a  few  privileged  individuals,  and  ex- 
cluding therefrom  the  rest  of  the  community,  who  are 
all  equally  subjects  of  the  same  government,  and  natives 
of  the  same  realm,  must  be  considered  as  a  flagrant  at- 
tack upon  the  constitution.  It  tends  to  separate  and  dis- 
unite, even  to  the  establishment  of  an  imperium  in  imperio^ 
a  system  not  less  impolitic  than  unjust,  inasmuch  as  it 
acts  as  a  check  and  discouragement  to  the  exertion  of 
general  talent  and  industry.  Viewed  in  this  light,  all  such 
monopolizing  charters  ought  to  experience  the  same  fate 
with  the  afore-mentioned  law  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  They 
ought  to  be,  without  delay,  cancelled,  abrogated  and  an- 
nulled. 

In  fact,  however  vaunted  and  glorious  may  have  b^en 
the  reign  of  this  self-same  Queen  Elizabeth,  it  was  net 
the  less  the  reign  of  monopolies.  At  the  present  day, 
trade  is  placed  upon  a  different  and  a  better  footing.     Its 

vol..  XI.  2  E 
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real  interests  are  more  clearly  understood,  and  more  suc- 
cessfully consulted.  Instead  of  upholding  the  old  system 
of  apprenticeship,  we  ought,  perhaps,  rather  to  regard 
it  as  the  relic  of  exploded  notions,  and  of  obsolete  cus- 
toms, little  adapted  to  the  spirit  and  the  practice  of 
modern  times.  Might  it  not,  therefore,  be  more  politic 
and  expedient,  that  a  system  so  liable  to  abuse,  and  that 
abuse  so  difficult  to  prevent,  detect,  or  redress,  should 
be  discontinued  altogether?  Or,  at  any  rate.,  as  far  as  it 
can  be  done  without  serious  inconvenience  ?  And  where 
it  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  ought  it  not  to  be  placed 
under  the  best  possible  regulations? 

I  recommend  these  hints  to  the  consideration  of  the 
friends  of  youth,  and  to  the  legislature  as  far  as  its  inter- 
ference may  be  necessary. 

London,  6th  Feb,  1816.  T.  S.  W. 

P.  S.  Before   I  dismiss  the  subject,  I  cannot  help  ad- 
averting  to  the  folly  of  those  parents,  who  leave  the  choice 
of  a  profession  or  calling  to  their  children,  at  an  age  too 
^early  for  them  to  be  capable  of  judging  for  themselves, 
rina  matter  of  such  vast  importance  to  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  their  future  life,     I  once  knew  a  father  of 
good  property,  who  consulted  his  son,  a  boy  of  thirteen, 
for  this  purpose.     All  he  could  get  out  of  him  was,  that 
he  should  like,  above  all  things,  to  be  a  hackney-coach- 
man.    This,  to  be  sure,  was  so  revolting  and  preposter- 
^ous,  that  the  parent  saw  his  own  error,  and  himself  made 
choice  of  a  profession  for  his  son.     Certainly  the  genius, 
disposition,  &c.  of  youth  should  be  studied,  and  a  pro- 
fession chosen  most  likely  to  prove  congenial  and  suitable 
to  them  ;  but  of  this  their  seniors  are  the  best  judges. 

Next  to  this  error,  is  that  of  fixing  a  youth*s  desti- 
nation too  prematurely— thus,  frequently,  one  child  is 
intended  for  the  church,  another  for  the  army,  another  for 
the  navy,  &c.  from  their  very  cradles,  even  before  the 
parents  themselves  can  judge  of  their  characters. 

The  consequence  but'  too  often  is,  that  their  progeny 
in  the  sequel,  find  themselvas  entangled  in  a  profession 
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no  ways  suitable  for  them,  and  either  continue  to  plod 
on  in  it,  with  disi(ust,  and  little  success  through  life;  or 
else  abandon  it,  and  adopt  another,  when  all  the  previous 
time,  expence,  &c.  are  lost,  not  only  without  the  siight'^st 
advantage,  but  to  their  great  and  material  detriment. 


ABUSE  OF    CHARITABLE    ESTABLISHMENTS 


Philanthropic  Instituttox. 
The  impositions,  frauds,  and  vexations,  detailed  in  the 
following  letter,  are  of  so  flagrant  and  heinous  a  nature, 
that  the  proprietors  of  the  Scourge  would  feel  them- 
selves wanting  in  the  duty  they  owe  to  the  community 
at  large,  were  they  to  refuse  insertion  to  a  statement, 
calculated  to  promote  general  and  extensive  good.  The 
author  of  this  letter  is  of  the  legal  profession  :  it  is  not 
the  amount  of  the  loss  he  has  sustained  ;  not  the  value, 
but  the  justice  of  the  point  at  issue,  that  induces  hnn  to 
come  forward  with  a  public  remonstrance  and  appeal. 
It  is  the  spirit,  not  the  letter  of  his  complaint,  which 
claims  the  serious  attention  of  the  public.  In  vain  may 
benevolence  tend  forth  her  hand ;  in  vain  may  generosity 
and  liberality  proffer  succour  and  relief  to  human  misery 
and  infirmity  ;  in  vain  may  the  most  charitable  establish- 
ments be  endowed  and  founded,  if  the  subordinate  ao:ents 
of  such  institutions  be  allowed  to  practice  fraud  with 
impunity,  and  the  controlling  power  wmk  at  their  im- 
positions and  vexations.  A  liberal  public  will  ever  feel 
inclined  to  promote  the  purposes  of  humanity ;  but 
abuses,  carried  on  under  the  mask  of  charity,  call  loudly 
for  double  castigation,  exposure,  and  reproof. 

**  In  the  month  of  October  last,  I  sent  a  yard  and  seven- 
eights  of  broad  cloth,  at  one  pound  eleven  shillings  and 
sixpence  per  yard,  with  other  requisite  materials,  to  the 
Philanthropic  Institution,  to  be  made  up  into  a  suit  of 
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clothes.  The  clothes  were,  in  due  time,  sent  home  to 
me,  but  without  a  bill,  which  was  not  delivered  ra  till 
many  days  after,  when,  on  looking  over  the  different 
iteins,  I  discovered  by  a  charge  made  for  facings,  that  I 
had  been  grossly  imposed  upon,  and  that  the  coat  had 
been  faced  ze:ith  old  cloth.  Now,  as  I  considered  the  quan- 
tity of  cloth,  which  I  sent  to  the  Institution,  to  be  amply 
sufficient  for  every  purpose,  I  told  the  bearer  of  the  bill, 
that  I  should  not  pay  the  demand,  till  I  had  duly  ex- 
amined into  the  matter. 

''Accordingly,  on  the  second  application  for  payment, 
I  roundly  declared,  that  having  positive  proof  of  the 
fraud  practised  upon  me,  it  was  my  firm  intention  not  to 
pay  the  bill,  until  summoned  so  to  do,  which  would 
afford  me  an  opportunity  of  exposing  the  fraud  to  the 
public.  In  consequence  of  this  determination,  I  received 
a  summons,  on  the  fifth  of  the  present  month,  to  appear  at 
the  Hundred  Court,  on  the  6th  inst.  But  not  being  able  to 
attend  that  day,  I  called  the  very  next  morning,  at  the 
Philanthropic  Institution,  and  having  desired  to  speak 
v^ith  the  clerk  of  the  accounts,  I  was  shown  into  the 
office,  where  I  stated  the  ground  of  my  complaint.  The 
tailor  was  accordingly  sent  for,  but  happening  not  to  be 
at  home,  I  tendered  to  the  clerk  the  sum  of  two  pounds 
eight  shillings,  being  the  amount  of  the  bill,  after  deduct- 
ing three  shillings  and  sixpence,  which  had  been  charged 
for  the  facings,  and  which  I  refused  to  pay.  The  clerk 
declined  taking  the  money,  but  promised  that  he  would 
himself  remonstrate  with  the  tailor  on  the  subject,  and 
let  me  know,  in  the  course  of  the  following  day,  the  re- 
sult by  letter. 

"  Several  days,  however,  having  elapsed,  without  my 
receiving  any  note  from  the  clerk,  I  again  attended  at 
the  Institution,  on  the  12th  inst.  and  stated  my  com- 
plaint to  the  clerk  of  the  committee,  who  informed  me 
that  the  committee  would  sit  in  about  half  an  hour,  but 
wished  me  previously  to  see  the  clerk  of  the  accounts, 
I  accordingly  waited  on  the  latter,  who  promised  to  send 
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to  the  tailor,  Mr.  Moore,  in  order  that  he  might  be  pre- 
sent at  the  investigation.     Having  agreed  to  this  request, 
I  once  more  presented   myself  in   the  odice  of  the  com- 
mittee, in  full  expectation  of  being  speedily  called  in  to 
explain  my  case,  as  I  took  it  for  granted,  that  the  clerk 
had  acquainted  them  with  my  being  in  attendance.     But 
after  waiting  a  considerable  length  of  time  to  no  purpose, 
instead  of  being  sent  for  by  the  committee,  I  was  re- 
quested to  accompany  the  clerk  of  the  accounts  to  his 
office,  where  I  was  given  to   understand,  that  the  com- 
mittee had  instructed  him  to  say,  that  he  was  at  liberty 
to  receive  the  amount  of  the  bill,  without  costs.     For  some 
time  I  persisted   in  refusing   to   acquiesce  in  so  unjust  a 
proposal,  inasmuch  as  the  charge  for  facings  was  a  gross 
and  palpable  imposition.     But,  at  length,  I  deemed  it 
most  expedient  to  accede  to  the  terms  of  the  committee, 
and  actually  did  pay  the  bill,  with  the  deduction  of  costs, 
in  order  to  save  a  lady,  whose  presence  I  found  would 
be  necessary,  if  I  continued  to  litigate  the  business,  to 
prove  the  measure  of  the  cloth,  the  trouble  and  incon- 
venience of  attending  the  Hundred  Court,  she  not  being 
at  the  time  in  a  condition  to  travel, 

"  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  permit  me  to  ask,  through  the 
channel  of  your  bold  and  independent  Miscellany,  whe- 
ther frauds  and  impositions  of  this  nature,  practised  by  the 
agents  of  a  charitable  institution,  in  the  first  instance, 
and  sanctioned,  or  at  least  not  redressed,  by  the  com- 
mittee of  that  Institution,  in  the  second  place,  are  not 
sufficient  to  deter  the  public  from,  encouraging  such  so- 
cieties, by  finding  employment  for  industry  at  the  risk  of 
their  property,  the  irritation  of  their  feelings,  and  the 
indignities  to  w4iich  they  are  exposed,  by  tlie  ignorance 
and  wantonness  of  the  subordinate  retainers  of  office?  No 
man,  Mr,  Editor,  can  be  a  greater  advocate  than  myself  for 
a  charitable  institution,  which  not  merely  provides  for  the 
wants  and  infirmities  of  our  nature,  but  finds  employ- 
ment for  honest  industry,  and  furnishes  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  talent  and  ingenuity.    But  that  such  benevo- 
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lent  establishments  should  be  perverted  from  their  legiti- 
mate object;  that  frauds  should  be  practised  with  efFroii.- 
tery  ;  and  suffered  to  exist  with  impunity ;  that  com- 
plaints, instead  of  meeting  with  redress,  should  subject  the 
individuals  who  make  them,  to  personal  contumely  and  in- 
sult, is  an  abuse  of  so  flagrant  a  nature,  that  it  calls  loudly 
for  investigation  and  reform.  It  is  under  this  impression, 
Mr.  Editor,  that  I  have  been  induced  to  transmit  you 
the  above  statement  for  insertion  in  your  miscellany, 
hoping  that  it  may  cause  those,  who  have  the  means^of 
rectifying  abuses,  to  direct  their  attention  to  their  detec- 
tion and  reform. 

"  I  am,  &c. 

"  J.  H— NGT—IJ." 
Blackfriars-road,  Feb.  18,  1816. 


MIGHT  VERSUS  RIGHT, 

or; 

Plain  and  simple  Truths  mid  Questions,   addressed  to  the 

Right  Honourable  Lord  Palmerston,   His  Majesty's 

Secretary  of  State  for  the  War  Department, 


**  Oh  !  it  is  excel  lew  t 
To  have  a  Giamt's  strength  j  but  it  is  villainous 
To  use  it,  like  a  Giant."  Measure  for  Measure, 


At  a  moment  like  the  present,  my  lord,  when  it  is 
universally  allowed,  that  at  no  period  did  the  British 
character  stand  on  so  proud  a  pinnacle  of  military  glory; 
when  the  exploits  of  our  armies  have  eclipsed  all  former 
precedent,  it  is  but  natural  to  direct  our  attention  as  well 
to  the  admitted  fact  of  this  celebrity  itself,  as  to  the 
causes,  which  have  led  to,  and  in  a  great  measure  occa- 
sioned it. 

Trite  as  may  (from  frequent  and  continued  applica- 
tion) appear  the  proverb,  it  is  no  less  true  than  trite,  that 
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throughout  the  whole  diversified  range  of  human  indus- 
try, effort,  and  enterprize,  the  **  hope  of  reward  is  the  en- 
courager  of  labour''  This  powerful  excitement  operates 
equally  with  all  classes  of  society.  The  soldier  and  the 
artisan,  the  sailor  and  the  mechanic,  are  alike  moved  and 
worked  upon  by  the  hope  of  gain.  The  truth  of  this 
axiom,  in  the  aggregate,  being  admitted,  let  us,  my  lord, 
apply  It  to  the  particular  case,  as  constituting  the  diffe- 
rence between  the  British  service  and  the  French. 

In  the  British  service,  the  government  accounts  with 
the  soldier  and  the  sailor  for  every  moment  of  his  time. 
Ifitbe  his  lot  to  fail  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy;  if 
he  be  doomed  to  endure  a  long,  an  irksome  and  protract- 
ed captivity ;  on  his  release  from  bondage  and  return  to 
his  native  land,  every  farthing  of  his  arrears  is,  or  at  least 
ought  to  he,  paid  up  to  him.  Or,  if  it  be  his  fate  to  end 
his  days  in  captivity,  he  has  still  the  right  and  the  satis- 
faction of  bequeathing  whatever  may  be  due  to  him  from 
government,  under  the  head  of  arrears,  to  whatever  rela- 
tive or  friend  he  thinks  proper  to  compliment  with  this 
posthumous  proof  of  his  regard. 

In  the  French  service,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  of 
this  generous  spirit  prevails,  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment.    The  French  soldier,  from  the  moment  he  quits 
the  territory  of  his  own  country,  receives  not  one  far- 
thing of  pay.    If  he  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,, 
the  term  of  his  captivity  counts  not  to  his  advantage. 
Not  one  farthing  of  pay  does  the  government  allow  him 
for  years   of  hopeless  and  indefinite  thraldom.     If  he 
dies  in  captivity,  if  the  pitying  hand  of  death  at  length 
puts  a  period  to  his  sufferings  and  his  woes,  with  his  ex- 
piring breath  expire  all  his  claims  upon  the  government. 
Nothing  has  he  to  bequeath  to  a  disconsolate  wife,   or 
helpless  child;  nothing  to  bestow  in  testimony  of  attach- 
ment and  regard,  to  a  cherished  relative  or  friend. 

With  such  superior  incitements,  such  superior  remu- 
neration, well  may  the  British  army  and  navy  distinguish 
themselves  by  their  zeal,  their  patriotism,  and  their  va- 
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lour.  Well  fed,  and  well  paid,  enthusiastic  ought  they 
to  feel,  and  so  have  they  proved  themselves  to  feel,  in 
the  cause  of  the  country,  vrhich  so  liberally  rewards  and 
so  bountifully  supports  its  brave  defenders.  Whatever 
may  be  the  ardour  of  troops,  their  principle  of  action 
ultimately  resolves  into  self.  The  soldier  has  a  personal 
interest  in  supporting  that  government,  by  which  he  is 
generously  and  liberally  treated. 

This  position  granted,  and  hardy  indeed  must  be  the 
man,  who  shall  presume  to  controvert  it;  permit  me, 
my  lord,  to  put  the  plain  and  simple  question,  whether 
a  departure  from  this  principle  must  not  necessarily  be 
attended  with  serious  detriment  to  the  service  ?  If  the 
troops,  generally  speaking,  entertained  any  doubt  of  the 
good  faith  of  government  towards  themselves;  if  they 
apprehended  any  difficulty  in  the  payment  of  their  just 
claims  and  arrears,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  they  would 
feel  the  same  eagerness  to  volunteer  danger  in  the  ser- 
vice of  their  country ;  or  exhibit  the  same  proofs  of  loy- 
alty,  valour,  and  devotion,  which  so  strongly  illustrate 
and  adorn  their  conduct  ?  The  case  sufficiently  speaks 
for  itself.     Most  assuredly  not. 

Is  it  then  true,  my  lord,  that  in  a  recent  case  this 
liberal  system  and  rule  of  conduct,  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment, have  been  departed  from,  in  the  instance  of  an 
officer,  attached  to  a  foreign  corps,  in  the  service  of 
Great  Britain  ?  Is  it  true  that,  owing  to  illness,  distance 
of  place,  and  a  variety  of  untoward  contingencies,  this 
officer  has,  for  years,  been  kept  out  of  his  legitimate 
claim  ?  And,  lastly,  is  it  true,  that  after  having  presented 
a  memorial  to  your  lordship's  honourable  board ;  after 
having  the  legality  of  his  claim  admitted,  after  repeated 
communications,  explanations,  and  details;  is  it  true, 
that  it  has  been  ultimately  signified  to  him,  that  his  de- 
mand cannot  be  satisfied ;  not,  forsooth,  because  the  said 
claim  is  nugatory  and  confounded  ;  hut,  pr oh pudor  f  be- 
cause it  ought  to  have  been  paid  and  liquidated  manif  years 
ago/// 
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Here,  my  Lord,  is  truly  a  curious  mode  of  reasoning! 
here  an  extraordinary  mode  indeed  of  administering  na- 
tional justice  and  good  faith  1  Had  the  claim  been  resist- 
ed, on  the  ground  of  its  being  unfounded  and  invalid,  then 
indeed  a  refusal  to  satisfy  it  would  not  have  carried  with 
it,  prima  facie,  all  the  symptoms  and  marks  of  injustice 
and  bad  faith; — then  the  question  would  still  have  been  left 
open,  as  to  the  legitimacy  and  goodness  of  the  claim. 
But  what  impression  must  a  refusal,  under  the  circum- 
stances I  have  above  stated,  to  satisfy  the  admitted  de- 
mands of  a  British  officer,  produce  upon  the  minds  and 
conduct  of  the  service  at  large  ?  Will  it  not  tend  to  weaken 
their  confidence  in  the  justice  of  government?  Will  it 
not  naturally  contribute  to  engender  a  spirit  of  distrust 
and  discontent,  especially  among  foreign  troops,  in  the 
pay  and  alliance  of  Great  Britain  ? 

It  is  not  improbable,  my  Lord,  that  this  question  may 
shortly  be  brought  under  discussion,  before  a  tribunal  of 
superior  competengy  and  authority  than  your  lordship's 
oflTice.  It  is  not  the  case  of  an  individual  that  is  here  at 
issue,  the  welfare  of  the  state  is  involved,  and  the  dear- 
est interests  of  the  country  compromised,  British  offi- 
cers have  British  feelings;  they  will  ever  know  how  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  a  government,  which,  on  its  part, 
justly  appreciates  and  so  liberally  rewards  the  services  of 
its  warriors  and  defenders.  But  if  personal  feeling  is  suf- 
fered to  interfere,  and  turn  aside  the  due  administration 
of  justice ;  if  their  rights  are  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  indi- 
vidual resentment  and  caprice,  they  will,  as  the  greatest 
proof  they  can  furnish  of  their  loyalty  and  devotion  to 
government,  adopt  constitutional  methods  to  have  their 
claims  investigated,  their  wrongs  redressed,  and  their 
rights  enforced.  It  is  neither  the  smile,  nor  yet  i\ie  frown 
of  a  minister,  that  will  paralyze  their  efforts. 

I  am,  my  Lord, 
With  every  befitting  sentiment  of  veneration  and  respect, 

&c. 
Censorinus. 

VOL.    XI.  2  F 


I    MB     } 
PUBLIC  NUISANCES. 

Sir, 

It  is  with  unfeigned  pleasure  I  find,  that  the  proceed- 
ings on  the  indictment  preferred  at  Guildhall  against 
the  Gas  Light  Company,  on  the  plea  of  a  nuisance,  are 
likely  to  be  abrogated  and  definitively  set  aside.  The 
great  practical  utility  of  the  undertaking ;  the  security 
it  affords  to  the  nocturnal  passenger;  the  check  it  im- 
poses on  the  operations  of  the  light-fingered  gentry  ;  in 
a  word,  all  and  several  its  results  are  such  essential  be- 
nefits to  the  public  at  large,  that  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
template, without  the  deepest  regret,  the  suppression  or 
even  suspension  of  so  general  and  so  great  a  good. 

As  in  a  vast  metropolis  like  that  of  London,  there  ever 
will  be  found  numbers  of  troublesome  and  officious  indi- 
viduals, who  make  it  their  chief  study  and  delight  to  be 
meddling  and  finding  fault,  it  strikes  me,  Mr.  Editor,  that 
such  persons  might  at  once  gratify  their  natural  disposi- 
tion,  in  this  respect,  and  at  the  same  time  perform  an 
acceptable  service  to  the  community,  if  they  would  di- 
rect their  attention,  and  employ  their  zeal  on  a<  variety  of 
objects,  which  though  tolerated  by  almost  immemorial 
usage,  rank  not  the  less  in  the  rubric  of  most  insuffera- 
ble nuisances.     To  instance  only  one  among  a  host.    The 
introduction  of  gas  lights  in  the  streets  and  shops  of  the 
metropolis  conduces,  beyond  all  calculation,  to  the  safety 
and  convenience  of  the  passenger.    But  there  is  another 
kind  of  light,  of  very  ancient  date,  which  tends  only  to, 
blind,  to  dazzle,  and  annoy  the   nocturnal  pedestrian, 
without  the  lea&t  contingent  good  to  w^eigh  against  its  ill 
effects.     I  allude,  Mr.  Editor,  to  the  general  practice 
adopted  by'^cby  mists,  druggists,  and  apothecaries,  of  ex- 
posing in  the  evening  in  the  windows  of  their  shops 
certain  large  globular  vessels,  filled  with  different  coloured 
liquids,  which  by  the  means  of  the  reflexion  of  lamps  or 
candles^  produce  by  their  artificial  and  obtrusive  glare 
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such  an  effect  upon  the  optics  of  the  passenger,  that  he 
is  struck,  as  it  were,  with   momentary  blindness.     Fre- 
quent are  the  mishaps  occasioned  by  this  species  of  nui- 
sance.    Not  only  are  passengers  continually  exposed  to 
the  danirer  of  running  foul  of  each  other,  at  the  risk  of 
encounterujg  broken  pates,  bloody  noses,  or  poking  each 
other's  eyes  out ;  bat  accidents  of  the  most  serious  na- 
ture are  occasionally  the  result  of  this  preposterous  and 
dangerous  practice.     Among  other  instances,  permit  me, 
Mr.  Editor,  to  state  that  q,f  a  near  relation,  an  uncle, 
who  about  six  weeks  ago  in  passing  near  Temple  Bar, 
was  so  blinded  by  the  effect  of  the  false  glare,  proceeding 
from  the  coloured  liquids  exposed  in   the   windows  of  a 
chymist's  shop,  that  coming  in  contact  with  another  man, 
he  was  not  only  knocked  down  by  the  shock  of  the  en- 
counter, but  had  his  right  arm  fractured  into  the  bargain. 
Here  then  we  see  the  existence  of  a  great  and  dangero^js 
public  nuisance,  without  the  least  possibility  of  benefit  or 
advantage  from   its  toleration.   Or,  will  the  shopkeeper, 
who  thus  endangers  the  limbs  and  lives  of  his  fellow 
citizens,  alledge  in  extenuation  of  the  offence,   that  he 
hasnoothermethodof  marking  his  shop  noticed,and  attract- 
ing custom?   This  is  an  excuse  which  will  stand  him  in 
little  stead.    Is  then  the  security  of  the  public  to  be  out- 
weighed by  the  shop-keeper's  private  and  individual  con- 
venience ?  Nay  more,  are  there  not  ways  in  abundance  to 
render  a  shop  noticed,  without  exposing  his  Majesty's 
liege  subjects  to  the  danger  of  broken  bones  ?    If  chemists 
will  insist  upon  having  illuminations   in  their  shops  to 
denote  their  calling,  are  there  not  many  methods  of  effect- 
ing this   purpose,    without    peril  and   inconvenience  ? 
Would  not  a  transparency,  lighted  with  gas,  fully  answer 
this  end?   Such  expedients  we  find  resorted  to  by  many 
persons,  who  wish  their   premises  to  be  distinguished. 
Thus  the  Morning  Chronicle  office,  for  instance,   has  a 
neat  but  inoffensive  transparency  over  the  door,  which 
produces  no  ill  effects  upon  the  eyes  of  the   passenger. 
And  why  should  chemists,  druggists,  and  apothecaries. 
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he  privileged  above  other  men  to  sport  with  the  lives  ar>d 
persons  of  their  fellow  beings  ? 

The  nuisance,  Mr.  Editor,  of  which  I  here  complain,  is 
so  generally  disseminated  tnroughout  the  metropolis,  and 
the  accidents  and  mishaps  resulting  therefrom  so  nume- 
rous, that  I  am  not  a  little  astonished  the  subject 'has  not 
been  officially  taken  up,  and  the  nuisance  itself  put  a 
stop  to  by  tbelfegisiature.  At  all  events,  I  consider  it  as  a 
topic  worthy  of  the  most  serious  attention,  and  entitled  to 
marked  reprobation  and  exposure. 

SiMPtEX. 

Inner  Temple,  Feb.  12,  1816, 


LORD  ELGIN'S  MARBLES. 


,  *  What  man  is  there  among  you,  vrho,  if  his  son  ask  him  for  breadj  would 
give  him  a  stone  f* 


After  a  prorogation,  protracted  almost  beyond  all 
precedent  in  the  annals  of  parliament,  the  two  houses  of 
the  legislature  met,  on  the  first  of  February,  for  the  dis- 
patch of  public  business.  The  session  was  opened  by  a 
speech  delivered  by  commission,  from  thd~Trince  Regent, 
m  which  his  royal  highness  strongly  recommends  eco- 
2^0 MY.  The  speech  from  the  throne  on  such  occasions, 
it  is  well  known,  is  less  that  of  the  sovereign,  than  of  his 
ministers.  Hence  it  might  naturally  have  been  expected, 
that  the  recommendation  of  economy,  by  the  Prince, 
spoke  the  wishes  and  intentions  of  ministers,  and  that  the 
latter  were  acti^ally  determined  to  adopt  a  system  of  sa- 
lutary retrenchment,  in  the  various  departments  of  the 
public  service,  in  order  to  meet  the  exigencies  and  pres- 
sure of  the  times.  This  expectation,  however,  was  al- 
most im^rnediately  frustrated.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, as  well  as  Lord  Castlereagh,  but  too  soon  threw 
off  the  mask,  and  with  unblushing  front  fell  to  work  at 
the  augmentation  of  the  burdens  of  the  states 
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Monuments  not  merel}^  to  the  defenders  of  her  coun- 
try were  proposed,  but  even  lo  the  defunct  pretender  to 
the  British  crown.  Increase  of  salary  was  likewise  moved 
by  ministers  to  iiflerent  public  functionaries;  in  a  word, 
every  part  of  their  conduct,  since  the  commencement  of 
the  present  sessions,  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  sj^stem 
of  economy,  recommended  in  the  speech  of  his  royiil 
highness,  and  may  not  unaptly  be  termed  a  downright 
libel  and  burlesque  upon  it.  At  the  very  moment  that  the 
table  of  the  House  of  Commons  may  be  literally  said  to 
groan  under  the  weight  of  petitions  laid  upon  it,  from 
every  district  of  the  kingdom,  complaining  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  times,  and  the  overwhelming  distress  of  the 
country,  the  most  lavish  grants  and  the  most  reprehensi- 
ble expenditure  of  public  treasure  are  moved  for,  sanc- 
tioned, and  enforced  by  ministers. 

Proceeding  on  the  same  principle,  preaching  economy 
and  at  the  same  time  practising  the  most  prodigal  waste,the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  made  a  motion  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  Friday,  23d  February,  the  object  of 
which  was  the  purchase  with  the  national  purse  of  the 
marbles  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin.  These  marbles  were  ob- 
tained by  his  lordship,  during  his  embassy  at  the  Otto- 
man Porte.  Whatever  ministers  and  their  advocates 
may  pretend,  it  is  well  known  that  his  lordship  did  not 
possess  himself  of  this  collection,  by  bona  fide  purchase. 
Most  amply  did  our  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Constan- 
tinople avail  himself  of  the  authority  attached  to  his 
diplomatic  mission,  and  the  influence  which  the  British 
government,  from  its  political  preponderancy  in  Europe, 
exercises  over  the  councils  of  the  divan.  It  was  not  as  a 
private  individual  that  Lord  Elgin  acquired  the  possession 
of  the  works  of  art  in  question ;  but  as  the  representative 
of  the  British  crown.  It  was  not  the  pitrse  of  Lord  EU 
gin,  but  \\iQpuhlic  situation  which  his  lordship  held,  that 
furnished  him  with  the  means  of  procuring  the  so-called 
Blgin  marbles. 

Viewing  the  business  therefore  in  this  its  true  lights 
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we  feel  no  hesitation  in  declaring,  that  in  our  firm  opinion 
the  property  of  the  said  marbles  is  not  constitutionally 
vested  in  his  lordship.     Ail  the  claim  the  Earl  of  Elgin 
can  injustice  make  upon  the  country,  is  to  be  reimbursed 
the  expence  he  may  have  been  at  in  collecting  and  tran- 
sporting them.    So  much  for  the  abstract  question,  in- 
dependent of  all  reference  to  existing  circumstances.  But 
when  we  come  to  cast  an  eye  upon  the  situation  of  the 
country ;  when  we  pass  under  review  the  pressure  of 
public  calamity  and  distress ;  when  we  reflect  that   at 
this  very  moment  thousands  of  the  labouring  poor  are 
perishing  for  want — that  in  every  district  of  the  kingdom 
numbers  of  industrious  families  are  actually  starving-*- 
that  the  mechanic  has  no  employment ;  the  labourer  no 
work — that  our  manufactories  are  completely  at  a  stand, 
our  trade  ruined;  the  agricultural  interest  totally  subvert- 
ed—when we  look  at  the  formidable  list  of  bankrupts 
which  blazons  forth  the  flourishing  state  of  commerce  in 
the  Gazette-— when  we  advert  to,  the  lamentable  condi- 
tion of  the  Spitalfields  weavers,  of  whom  not  less  than 
eight  thousand,  at  the  lowest  calculation,  are  suffering 
all  the  horrors  of  famine — when  we  reflect  on  all  these 
complicated  details  of  misery  and  wretchedness,  well  may 
we  ask,  with  mingled  sensations  of  indignation  and  re- 
gret—-" Is  this  a  time  to  throw  away  the  nation's  mo- 
ney, in  the  acquirement  of  superfluities  >  Is  this  a  time  to 
sport  with  the  public  purse,  and  lay  out  thousands  on 
the  purchase  of  marbles,  when  thousands  are  crying  for 
bj-ead  ?" 

Such  is  the  language,  we  should  conceive  ourselves 
warranted  in  making  use  of,  were  the  marbles  in  question 
the  legitimate,  the  bonajide,  and  fairly-purchased  pro- 
perty of  the  noble  earl.  But,  when  we  consider  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  came  into  the  possessio^i 
of  his  lordship ;  when  we  investigate  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  obtained,  and  confront  the  so  much  vaunted 
patriotic  principle  of  their  collection,  with  that  of  their 
proffered  sale,  our  indignation  at  such  spurious  preten* 
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sions  more  than  redoubles.  Well  may  the  Right  Honor- 
able Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  his  well-conned  and 
premeditated  speech,  declare  it  to  be  **  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  events  of  an  age  of  wonders,  that  the  works  of 
Phidias  should  become  the  property  of  a  native  of 
Caledonia!!!"  Little — we  are  charitably  led  to  sup- 
pose— little  did  the  right  honorable  gentleman  perceive 
the  force  and  extent  of  the  satire  he  was  pronouncing, 
in  these  words,  upon  his  lordship  !  Wonderful  indeed  is 
it,  that  John  Bull  should  be  such  an  inveterate  dupe,such 
an  incorrigible  gull  to  sycophants  and  court-mendicants, 
that,  not  content  with  paying  certain  public  paupers  most 
amply  for  the  honour  they  do  him,  in  living  in  a  style  of 
princely  grandeur  and  magnificence,  at  his  expence,  and 
fattening  on  the  produce  of  taxes,  raised  by  the  >;weat  of 
his  brow  ;  he  even  begs,  as  a  mighty  favour,  to  be  allowed 
to  pay  the  said  parties  handsomely  for  the  spoils  and  de- 
predations they  have  made,  on  the  strength  and  credit  of 
his  name  and  reputation  for  "  a  good,  easy  fool/'*  Lord 
Elgin's  views  in  subtilizing  the  said  marbles,  we  are  told 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  were  "  solely  direct- 
ed to  the  advancement  of  the  arts"  It  is  well  the  right 
honorable  gentleman  did  not  specify  under  what  descrip- 
tion the  arts,  to  which  he  alluded,  fall.  Had  he  unfor- 
tunately mentioned  the  fine  arts,  it  is  not  impossible  but 
the  art  of  legerdemain  might  have  been  added  to  their 
number ! 

In  a  period  of  unprecedented  difficulty  like  the  present ; 
at  a  time,  when  the  grand  question  is,  "  will  the  vessel 
of  the  state  sink, or  swimf  no  plea  whatever  can  be  offered 
in  justification  of  prodigality  and  wanton  expenditure. 
Not  a  farthing  of  the  public  money,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, ought  to  be  thrown  away  on  superfluities. 
Better  feed  the  bodies  of  the  famished  poor ;  better  put  a 
crust  of  bread  into  the  mouth  of  a  starving  mechanic,  than 
dilapidate  the  almost  exhausted  resources  of  the  nation, 
to  pamper  Caledonian  lords  !  Better  rescue  thousand? 
from  want  and  lingering  death,  than  purchase  even  the 
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WORKS  OF  Phidias  from  a  rapacious  ci'devant  diploma- 
tic, whilst  the  state  is  bleeding  at  every  pore!  Better,  in- 
finitely better ;  better  and  in  every  sense  more  honourable 
is  it  for  a  nation  to  keep  in  employment  thousands  of  in- 
dustrious and  meritorious  citizens,  than  to  drain  her  last 
resources,  in  order  to  possess  a  few  marbles  for  the  grati- 
fication of  idle  curiosity,  or  of  pampered  taste !  It  is  a 
downright  mockery  ;  it  is  an  insult  offered  to  a  loyal  and 
suffering  country,  which  has  patiently  borne  all  the  bur- 
dens and  exactions  of  upwards  of  twenty  years  of  war- 
fare and  calamity,  to  talk  of  the  glory  it  will  reap,  by 
submitting  to  still  greater  denials  and  privations,  in  order 
to  have  a  few  more  statues  to  look  at,  a  few  more  works 
of  art  to  gaze  upon  !  The  father  of  a  family,  gasping  at 
the  last  extremit}^  through  inanition^  and  viewing  with 
lack-lustre  eye  the  partner  of  his  bed,  the  wife  of  his  bo- 
som, with  her  wretched  offspring,  perishing  at  his  side, 
will  little  bless  in  his  expiring  moments  the  memory  of 
the  right  honourable  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
for  purchasing  out  of  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  whilst  enabled 
to  labour,  cold  lifeless  marble,  and  bragging  of  the  good 
he  thereby  renders  to  the  state.  As  little  will  he  invoke 
the  benedictions  of  heaven  on  the  noble  earl,  who  after 
having  most  amply  availed  himself  of  all  the  wealth  and 
ascendancy  of  his  country,  of  which  he  was  the  delegated, 
the  well-fed  and  well-paid  representative,  now  comes 
"  cap  in  hand,"  iti  forma  pauperis,  and  with  all  the  disin- 
terested patriotism  of  a  genuine  Caledonian,  humbly  begs 
to  add  to  the  burdens  of  the  country,  and  increase  the 
misery  of  the  poor,  by  selling  to  the  state  at  a  high  price, 
what  he  acquired  in  a  manner  gr^/^fs  /  Such  wanton  dis- 
regard of  all  moral  fitness  and  decorum,  such  flagrant  in- 
stances of  cupidity  and  rapacity,  on  the  part  of  the 
higher  classes,  the  privileged  orders  of  the  state,  tend  more 
than  a  thousand  inflammatory  and  seditious  harangues,  to 
sap  the  pillars  of  the  constitution,  to  undermine  the 
props  of  national  security,  and  usher  in  the  reign  of  anar- 
chy and  confusion. 
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Were  ministers  in  earnest,  when  they  make  their  mas- 
ter prate  of  esonomy  ?  Did  these  specious,  but  deluding 
professions,  proceed  from  their  heart  ?  Were  it  really  their 
wish  to  alleviate  the  burdens  of  the  state,  and  to  lighten 
the  pressure  of  national  distress,  a  plain  and  direct  mode 
for  effecting  this  desirable  object,  lies  open  to  them.  In- 
stead of  augmenting  salaries,  and  multiplying  sinecures; 
instead  of  recruiting  the  phalanx  of  state-locusts,  of 
placemen  and  of  pensioners,  let  them  be  the  first  to  set 
the  laudable  example  of  disinterestedness  and  of  self- 
denial.  As  honourable  men,  let  them  set  up  honour,  a» 
their  rule  and  principle  of  action.  Let  them  serve  the 
sovereign  and  the  state,  not  for  extravagant  salaries,  not 
for  sordid  lucre  and  vile  gain,  but  from  patriotism  /  Let 
the  honour  of  holding  such  high  and  confidential  situa- 
tions be  their  sole  and  competent  reward.  Why,  when 
the  nation  is  reduced  to  the  very  verge  of  bankruptcy ; 
when  ruin  stares  us  full  in  the  face;  when  the  heavy  load 
of  taxation  cripples  the  vital  energies  of  trade  and  com- 
merce, why  is  it  necessary  that  ministers  should  revel  in 
luxury,  maintain  princely  establishments,  and  by  their 
unbounded  prodigality,  insult  and  mock  the  public  dis- 
tress ?  Have  we  then  no  men  of  sufficient  talent  and  suf- 
ficient patriotism  among  us,  to  volunteer  the  service  of  the 
state,  in  the  different  departments  of  office,  without  fee 
and  emolument?  Are  there,  amongst  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  united  kingdom,  no  persons  to  be  found  suffi- 
ciently loyal  to  their  sovereign,  and  sufficiently  devoted 
to  their  country's  welfare,  to  perform  the  duties  of  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer;  the  Minister  for  the  home,  or 
for  the  foreign  department;  Secretary  at  War,  &c.  &c.  at 
reduced  salaries  ?  Suppose  every  holder  of  high  official 
situations  under  the  crown,  were  to  make  the  sacrifice  of 
one-half  oi  his  emoluments,  what  a  momentous  benefit 
would  thereby  accrue  to  the  state  !  The  names  of  such 
patriotic  and  disinterested  ministers  would  be  transmitted 
with  transcendent  glory  to  the  latest  posterity;  their  de- 
scendants would  inherit  their  well-earned  fame,  and  a 
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grateful  country  would  resound  with  the  praises  of  its 
benefactors!  Blessings  would  be  invoked  upon  their 
heads  from  every  mouth,  and  happy  mothfrs  would  teach 
their  lisping  babes  to  prattle  forth  their  panegyrics !  How 
far  superior  to  a  feeling  mind  and  noble  soul  must  such 
a  remuneration  for  public  sei  vices  appear,  to  the  present 
exorbitant  salaries,  extorted  by  ministers  from  the  dis- 
tress of  the  country,  and  loaded  with  the  maledictions  of 
the  poor,  whose  faces  they  so  unrelentingly  grindl 

Ltsimachus. 
Upper  Harley  Street,  24^A  Feb.  1816. 
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PUNISHMENT  OF  SUICIDEi 
Sir, 

I  HAVE  experienced  more  than  ordinary  satisfaction 
from  the  perusal  of  the  bold  and  manly  essay,  signed 
Lysimachus,  oxx  the  subject  o^  National  a  buses  f  Gothic 
CustomSi  (i^id  Barbarous  Laws,  inserted  in  the  last  number 
of  your  publication.  Most  particidarly  was  I  pleased  with 
his  animadversions  on  the  inhumanity  of  the  law,  rela- 
tive to  the  ignominious  sepulture  of  those  unhappy  and 
unfortunate  beings,  who  are  driven  by  desperation  to  the 
rash  act  of  suicide.  To  bury  such  persons  in  the  cross 
roadsj  to  mutilate  their  mortal  remains,  and  thrust  a 
stake  through  their  body,  is,  as  the  author  very  justly  ob- 
serves, an  outrage  to  humanity,  in  the  first  instance,  and, 
secondly,  a  misapplication  of  the  principles  which  alone 
can  justify  man  for  punishing  his  fellow-man,  inasmuch 
as  it  neither  avenges  the  crime,  nor  deters  from  its  com« 
mission  i  inasmuch,  as  it  is  not  the  guilty  but  the  innocent 
who  suffer  and  feel  the  punishment ;  inasmuch,  lastly,  as 
it  is  the  surviving  friends  and  relatives  of  the  defunct, 
and  not  the  defunct  himself,  by  whom  the  effects  of  this 
cruel  and  barbarous  law  are  suffered. 

But,  with  all  due  deference  to  the  author  of  the  afore- 
said essay,  with  all  befitting  respect  for  his  bold  and  man- 


Case  of  Monies.  I'll 

ly  exposure  of  grievances  and  abuses,  permit  me  to  ob- 
serve, Mr.  Editor,  that  on  the  subject  o{ suicide ^  he  has 
neglected  to  point  out  one  of  the  most  crying  acts  of  in- 
justice, connected  with  the  law,  as  it  at  present  stands,  and 
of  which  probably  many  of  your  readers  are  not  aware. 
Not  content  with  harras*ing  the  feelings  of  the  surviving 
friends  of  the  unhappy  beinir,  who,  goaded  by  insupport- 
able misery,  puts  an  end  to  his  wretched  exist«^nce,  the 
same  law,  which  prescribes  the  outrage  and  mutilation  of 
the  body  of  the  defunct,  condemns  his  relatives  and  heirs 
to  pecuniary  loss,  to  confiscation  and  despoilment.  A 
verdict  oifeh  de  se,  returned  by  the  coroner's  jury,  car- 
ries with  it  the  alienation  of  all  the  property,  of  whatso- 
ever nature,  belonging  to  the  deceased,  in  favour  of  the 
,  crown/  Will  any  candid  and  impartial  enquirer  pro- 
nounce such  a  statute  to  be  just  ?  Is  it  not  a  most  fla- 
grant infraction  of  all  right?  Is  it  not  worse  than  even  the 
Mosaic  doctrine  of  visiting  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the 
children  ?  Is  it  not  barbarous,  wanton,  and  inhuman  to 
the  last  degree  ? 

And  here  let  me  not  be  told,  that  it  is  a  law  seldom 
acted  upon. — T\\e frequency  or  the  rarity  of  legal  bar- 
barity and  aggression  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  abstract 
question  of  its  justice  and  propriety.  To  the  disgrace  of 
a  civilized  age,  and  of  an  enlightened  country,  the  law 
exists  upon  our  statute-book.  If  it  be  not  more  frequent- 
ly put  in  force,  it  is  not  owing  to  the  enlarged  views  of 
our  legislature,  nor  yet  to  the  wisdom  of  our  tribunals, 
that  the  sting  of  this  barbarous  statute  is  blunted,  and  in 
a  great  measure  rendered  harmless.  It  is  to  its  pecuniary 
consequences,  as  affecting  family  interests,  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  compromise  and  evasion  of  a  positive 
law.  Had  poor  Monies^  whose  case  is  so  ably  touched 
upon  in  the  last  number  of  the  Scourge,  possessed  the 
fortune  of  a****,  a*****,  or  several  other 
suicides  of  rank  and  opulence,  a  verdict  of  felo  ds  se 
would  never  have  been  returned  against  him  ;  his  mortal 
remains  would  not  have  been  doonied  to  ignominious 
sepulture  and  mutilation,  nor  would  ttie  public  executioner 
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have  been  charged  with  his  funeral  rites  and  obsequies. 
It  is  an  accredited  axiom  in  politics,  that  what  is  law 
for  owe,  ought  to  be  law  for  all.  Justice  ought  to  be 
Equally  and  impartially  administered.  Trusting.  Mr.  Edi- 
tor, that  you  will  not  dee«i  the  above  remarks  unworthy 
of  a  place  in  your  miscellany,  I  have  the  honour  to  sub- 
scribe myself,  &c. 

Hackney  y  16th  February,  1816.  Human  it  as. 


Mr.  DANIEL,  and  his  "  ROYAL  STRIPES." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Scourge. 
Sir, 

Mr.  George  Daniel,  Author  of  Royal  Stripes j  and 
The  Modern  Dunciad,  at  p.  19,  20  and  21  of  the  preface 
to  the  latter  work,  has  beautifully  expressed  his  wishes  of 
what  should  be  performed,  after  his  departure  from  this 
sublunary  abode,  in  some  of  the  most  pathetic  and  exqui- 
site  "Stanzas"  the  world,  perhaps,  ever  saw: — But 
their  beauty  has  been  eminently  improved,  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  *'  Fourth  Edition''  of  the  "  Dunciad  ;"  and 
I  am  authorised,  as  his  amanuensis,  to  transcribe,  and 
forward  to  you  the  said  verses,  so  ameliorated,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  genuine  copy. 

I  am  also.  Sir,  desired  to  inform  you,  and  consequently 
your  readers,  that  the  last  edition  of  the  M.  D.  [misno- 
mered  the  fourth)  is,  bona  fide,  nothing  more  than  the 
old  edition  embellished  with  a  new  preface,  of  two  sheets, 
i.  e.  of  32  pages,  16  of  which,  nearly,  are  engrossed  by 
my  friend,  Mr.  Daniel,  in  the  promulgation  of  my  (1) 
poetical  capabilities,  critical  acumen,  and  satirical  asperity. 
Your  readers  need  not,  however,  put  themselves  to  the 


(1)  The  reader  will  be  much  amused  with  Mr.  DanieVs  ela- 
borate Catalogue  of  Tom  Shnffleton^s  Literary  Productions,  in 
his  late  new  preface  to  the  old  edition  of  **  The  Modern  Dun-" 
dad,''  to  which  he  is  referred  with  much  satisfaction  by  the 
writer  of  the  preceding  letter. 
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expence  of  iix  shilJiri^s,  lor  the  purpose  of  learning  the 
history  of  so  distiM£;nishe(l  a  character  as  Tom,  as  the 
whole  of  that  delicious  morceau  will  be  comprehended 
in  t'ne  forthcoming  production,  from  which  the  follow- 
ing lines  are  taken. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient. 

And  very  humble  servant, 
Tom(2)  Shuffleton. 
Dublin,  ISth  Fehruarij,  1816. 

STANZAS, 
Intended  to    he  inserted  in  the  fifth    edition   of  Mr, 
Georo^e  DanieVs  *'  Modern  Dunciad.'* 
Whkn  Death  has  smote  my  sconse  of  clay. 
And  all  my  scandaVs  pass'd  awa}^ ; 
When,  after  many  a  searching  bout. 
My  readers  find  my  meanings  out. 
Those  meanings  which  hy  chance  I  hit. 
And  cherish'd  for  tlieir  lack  of  zcit, 
I  only  trust  some  worthy  friend 
Will  still  his  kind  assistance  lend. 
And  that,  when  in  the  tomb  I  stink. 
No  longer  bless'd  with  pen  and  ink. 

Some  generous  (3)W — n,  whom  I  servM, 

Will  tell  the  world  I  ntver  swerv'd 
From  Folly  s  shrine,  but  bent  me  there 
In  fervent  penitence  and  pray'r. 


(2)  Mr,  Daniel  fancies  that  Tom  has  an  idea,  that  the  public 
wilt  imagine  his  writings  are  the  productions  of  Tom  Moore: 
how  can  he  suppose  so,  when  the  said  Totn  is  actually  honoured 
by  Tom  Shuffleton^s  encoiniums  at  page  81  of  his  work,  in   an 

epistle  to  Harry ,  Esq.     How  such  a  conceit  entered  the 

brains  of  poor  George,  I  cannot  tell ; — 

N'importe,  we  must,  of  course  be  kind, 
To  snarling  puppies,  when  they're  blind  f 

(3)  This  a  very  proper  epithet  for  our  author's  jocular  pub- 
lisher :  I  don't  know  any  man,  who  has  more  of  <*  the  milk  of 
human  kindness'^  in  his  Veins  than  Mr.  W— -^^ — - ;  and  than  his 
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Lest  some  officious  wits  should  say. 
That  wisdom  overlookM  my  lay. 
And  round  my  tomb  their  sports  commence. 
In  honour  of  my  common  sense. 

And  let  that  friend,  with  truth,  assert 
That,  wanting  inoney,  foody  and  shirty 
I  venturM,  spite  of  law  and  reason. 
On  slander,  libels^  lies,  and  treason,-— 

And  when  M'M -n  brought  the  stuff,(4) 

ResignM  the  "  Stripes,"  rejoic'd  enough  • 

And,  seeing  all  my  perils  o'er. 

Went  squibbing  on  in  hopes  of  more  i 

Then,  having  reach'd  my  heart's  desire, 

I  turn'd  a  most  egregious  liar, 

(My  fears  at  rest — my  spirits  glad) 

And  wrote  **The  Modern  Dunciad.'* 

Let  no  Tom  Shuffleton — nor  Clarke — 

Nor  (5)  Gwilliam,  that  remorseless  sharks 

Tell  where  I  stole  my  tuneful  rhymes, 

Nor  how  I  wallowed  in  my  crimes. 

But  let  my  libels,  like  myself, 

Be  laid  on  subterranean  shelf. 

Where  theft  subsides,  where  gold's  as  vain. 

As  all  th^  abortions  of  my  brain' — 

Tom  Jibs  me  not, — ^^nor  e'en  his  (6)  whip 

Can  round  my  shrinking  buttocks  clip! 


a  more  liberal  and  perspicacious  mind  cannot  be  encountered  ; 
nevertheless  it  is  greatly  to  be  lamented  that,  ^ 

A  soul  so  noble,  generous,  and  sublime. 
Should  feed  such  dirty  drivellers  in  rhyme. — 

(4)  The  Bribe  received  for  the  suppression  of  Mr.  Daniel's 
**  Royal  Stripes.'' 

(5)  A  gentleman,  whom  Mr.  Daniel  celebrates  in  his  pre- 
face ; — be  it  understood  that  he  is  a  **  gentleman'  of  the  **  Dun" 
ciaiV 

(6)  This  alludes  to  a  supposed  horse-whipping  received  by  the 
author  of  the  M.  D.  from  Tom  Shuffleton,  particularly  de- 
tailed in  "The  Procession,"  a  Poem  at  the  end  of  the  **  Im- 
mortal DuNcF,"  in  honour  of  iWr,  Daniel,  which  procession 
terminates  with  the  pillory  / 
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Yes,  in  the  grave  the  blows  I  got 
Shall  change  their  color,  as  I  rot, — 
And  even  GwilUanCs  hardy  fist. 
In  that  **  obstruction  cold*'  be  miss*d  l 
5e//se,  feeling,  all,  save  Dultiess,  there 
Shall  die  in  passionless  despair; — 
She,  bending  o'er  my  drowsy  head. 
Shall  drop  her  heavy  show'r  oilead. 
Cheer  nny  poor  soul,  and  speed  it  well 
Down  to  the  lowest  depths  of  hell ! — 

From  "  THE  Immortal  Dunce;  or,  an  Author  Be- 
** devilled:  being  a  copious  narrative  of  the  literary  career 
"  of  George  Daniel,  author  of  "  The  Modern  Dunciad'* 
"  — "  The  Royal  Stripes' — and  sundry  other  Poetical 
'•  Squibs,  well  known  at  The  Royal  Exchange,  wherein 
*•  will  be  detailed  his  sorry  plagiarisms  and  violations  of 
"  decency,  grammar,  and  common  sense.  By  the  Edi- 
"  tor  of  Tom  Shuffletons  Amatory  Poems" 

f  MOTTO.  J 
*'  Firmer  than  brass,  than  Egypt's  piles  sublimer, 
"  Tve  raised  a  monument  for  Dan  the  Rhymer, 
•*  Which  nor  the  levelling  storm,  nor  boreal  blast, 
"  Nor  thrice  the  sum  of  years  already  past 
*'  Shall  e*er  deface  :  for  ever  shall  it  stand 
'VTo  awe  each  libelling  rascal  of  the  land  1" 

Adapted  from  Horace. 


THE  CONTRAST ; 

OR, 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  TIMES. 

Tempora  mutantur,  et  nos  xnutamur  in  illis. 

So  wrote  the  gallant  and  certainly  not  inexperienced 
poet  Ovid,  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago,  and  the  re- 
cord of  daily  occurrences  and  events  bears  but  too  con- 


23^  Times  are  changed, 

vincing  testimony  to  the  truth  of  his  assertion.  That  a 
material  change  has  taken  place,  and  regularly  contianes 
to  take  place  in  the  physical  world  ;  that  the  seasosis,  for 
instance,  are  almost  totally  reversed  ;  that  we  have  warm 
weatiier  in  winter,  and  cold  in  summer  ;  enlivening  sun- 
shine in  November,  and  fogs  and  gloom  in  June,  has 
Tjeen  the  general  complaint,  ♦br  these  forty  years  past. 
And  well,  indeed,  would  it  be  for  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind, if  this  state  of  continual  change,  this  complete 
overthrow  of  the  ancient  system  of  things,  were  confined 
exclusively  to  pht/sical  objects.  Well  would  it  be  for 
our  domestic  comforts,  for  our  hoiji-ehold  peace,  and  the 
general  character  of  the  present  generation,  if  our  morals 
had  not  experienced  equally  as  great  a  change,  equally 
as  baneful  a  subversion,  as  the  ^' skyey  wfluettces,'*  to 
which  frail  humanity  is  subjected. 

But,  when  we  turn  our  eye  to  this  side  of  the  picture, 
the  change  is  mighty  and  alarming  indeed.  Formerly, 
the  distinguishing  traits  in  the  female  character  were  mo- 
desty and  diffidence  ;  now,  these  qualifications  are  per- 
fectly exploded,  and  unabashed  effrontery  and  invincible 
impudence  have  usurped  their  place.  Formerly,  the  fe- 
male countenance  was  suffused  and  tinged  with  an  invo- 
luntary blush,  if  the  eye  caught  accidentally  a  fixed  and 
significant  stare  from  the  other  sex.  Now  the  case  is 
completely  altered.  A  lady  of  ton  and  of  fashion,  so  far 
from  reddening  up  to  the  ears,  as  our  grandmothers  were 
wont  to  do,  when  they  find  themselves  the  object  of 
marked  and  obtrusive  care,  now  returns  you  stare  for  stare. 
Nay,  in  nine  instances  out  of  ten,  she  completely  gains 
the  day,  in  this  rivalship  of  rudeness,  and  looks  her  man 
fairly  out  of  countenance.  Formerly,  young  and  unmar- 
ried ladies  were  really  ignorant  on  certain  points,  which 
now  constitute  the  main  and  leading  topics  of  fashionable 
conversation.  Formerly,  the  ladies  blushed  from  delica- 
cy and  modest  shame,  now  they  blush  to  conceal  the 
want  and  absence  of  those  virtues. 

But,  if  such  a  general  and  formidable  change  has  taken 
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place  in  the  female  character  and  habits,  how  much  more 
dreadful  and  alarming  is  the  revolution  in  the  male  sex - 
Formerly,  in  order  to  captivate  a  young  and  unhacknied 
female  heart,  it  was  necessary  to  cultivate  the  arts  of 
pleasing,  and  the  worshipper  at  Beauty's  shrine  was 
compelled  to  seek  to  distinguish  himself,  by  a  marked  supe- 
riority in  every  manly  accomplishment,  before  he  dared 
hope  to  insinuate  himself  into  the  good  graces  of  his  mis- 
tress. How  lamentably  is  the  case  now  altered  and  re- 
versed!  Instead  of  aiming  to  surpass  his  competitors  in 
gallantry,  in  courage,  in  magnanimity,  and  heroic  enter- 
prize,  the  modern  beau,  who  sets  himself  up  for  a  profess- 
ed admirer  of  the  ladies,  and  who  is  publicly  regarded 
as  a  distinguished  favourite  with  the  fair  sex,  confines 
his  ambition  to  a  superiority  in  every  quality  and  attri* 
bute,  which  degrades  the  manly  character.  He  vies  with 
the  leading  bucks  of  the  day,  not  in  gallant  atchievement, 
but  in  puppjnsm  ;  he  vaunts  a  superiority,  not  in  fair  and 
honourable  acquirements,  but  in  the  low  and  despicable 
tricks,  which  degrade  man  to  the  level  of  a  monkey.  It 
is  to  beings  of  this  description,  that  may  justly  be  ap- 
plied the  v^ell-known  Latin  aphorism,  respecting  the  Ape : 
"  Simla  quam  similis,  turpissima  besiia,  nobis r* 

If  we  follow  up  the  investigation,  and  pursue  the  com- 
parison between  the  habits  and  pursuits  in  vogue  and 
fashion  at  the  present  day,  with  those  of  former  times, 
we  shall  find  the  contrast  still  more  striking  and  humi- 
liating. Formerly  the  connexion  between  husband  and 
wife  was  founded  on  reciprocal  liking,  and  their  interests 
were  understood  to  be  mutual.  Formerly  it  was  not  the 
fashion  for  a  husband  to  be  ashamed  of  professing  some 
little  love  and  regard  for  his  wife,  and  vice  versa,  the  wife, 
without  blushing,  might  avow  a  moderate  share  of  affec- 
tion for  her  husband.  Now  the  state  of  things  in  this 
respect  is  totally  changed  ;  now  few,  if  any,  relative  ties 
and  duties  are  allowed  to  exist  between  a  fashionable 
wedded  pair.  Formerly,  to  paint  the  matter  in  a  stronger 
light,  formerly,  as  we  are  credibly  informed  by  grave 
historians,  and  by  the  most  celebrated  poets,  a  husband 
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disconsolate  at  the  loss  of  his  wife,  would  go  even  to  hell, 
(as  did  Orpheus)  in  quest  of  his  beloved  partner,  and  by 
his  prayers  and  tears,  move  even  the  stern  majesty  of 
Pluto,  to  restore  his  wedded  mate  to  his  arms!  Now,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  we  may  credit  daily  report,  and  the 
printed  authority  of  those  oracles  of  tne  age,  the  public 
newspapers;  now  we  are  told,  that  there  are  husbands, 
and  those  not  a  few,  who,  like  the  Thracian  bard,  would 
go  boldly  enough  to  hell,  not  to  recover  their  own  wife, 
but  the  wife  ot  their  neighbour  or  friend  1  Nay,  there  are 
many,  it  seems,  who  almost  go  to  hell  themselves,  merely 
to  get  rid  of  their  own  wives,  w^ithout  any  prospect  of 
obtaining  another  in  return  I  1  I 

Thus  we  have  lately  read,  in  the  oracles  above  alluded 
to,  of  a  certain  modern  Orpheus,  who  is  running  a  race  to 
hell  as  fast  as  he  can,  not  with  his  own  Eurydice,  but  with 
that  of  another  man.  Again,  have  not  the  public  jour- 
nals lately  blazoned  forth  a  certain  matrimonial  fracas  in 
high  life,  where,  from  the  habits  and  pursuits  of  the  hus- 
band, we  might  justly  have  expected  nothing  but  Har^ 
mony  and  Concord  to  prevail?  Occasional  bickerings  and 
turmoils,  we  know,  will  happen  in  the  best  regulated  fa- 
milies; but  when  we  behold  domestic  strife  and  warfare 
raging  between  wedded  persons,  whose  hymeneal  union 
has  scarcely  yet  counted  "  twelve  waning  moons,"  we 
cannot  but  grieve,  that  human  bliss  should  be  subject  to 
such  quick  and  sudden  reverse  I  In  a  recent  instance,  such 
a  vicissitude  may  assume  the  denomination  of  sl  poetical 
flight  of  fancy i  with  a  vengeance. 

"Quod  si  Threicio  blandius  Orpheo 
Auditam  raoderere  arboribus  fidem, 
Laesus,  cvede  mihi,  non  Amor  aniplius 
Unquam  vincula  copulet  1" 

But,  to  drop  the  chapter  of  matrimonialchange  and  revo- 
lution, let  us  enquire  how  far  the  fashion  and  practice  of 
former  times  square  or  contrast  with  the  experience  of  the 
present  day,  in  the  observance  of  other  ties  and  duties, 
by  which  individuals,  as  well  as  states,  are  joined  and 
linked  together.  Let,  us  for  instance,  pass  under  cursory 
review,  hov/  the  case  stands  with  respect  to  the  sacred 
tie  of  friendship.  Formerly  persons  professing  this  sen- 
timent for  each  other,  would  go  to  as  great  lengths  for 
their  friends,  as  did  in  former  times  husbands,  from  the 
ardour  of  their  love,  for  their  wives.  Thus  we  find 
Theseus  accompanied  Pirithous  to  hell  itself,  in  quest  of  a 
wife  for  his  friend  I  Pi/lades  maintained  a  loving  contest 
with  Orestes,  which  should  suffer  death  in  lieu  of  the 
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other  !  Damon  became  pledge  and  security  for  the  return 
of  his  frien(i  Pythias,  condemned  to  (ieath  by  DionysiusI 
Where  shall  we  look  for  such  rare  examples  of  unshaken 
friendship,  in  the  present  day  ?  The  modern  practice  of 
friendship  resolves  itself  into  a  widely  different  system. 
It  is  the  present  fashion  among  persons  profe-sin;?  friend- 
ship, in  high  life,  to  rob  friends  of  their /br^w;/e,  if  of  the 
male  sex,  of  their  virtue  and  their  reputation,  W females. 

Pass  we  from  this  consideration  to  that  oi patriotism,  a 
virtue  formerly  in  high  sanctity  and  reputation  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  But,  if  we  wish  to  acquire  a  clear 
idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  word,  according  to  the  accep- 
tation and  practice  of  the  present  day,  we  cannot  possibly 
exhibit  the  contrast  between  antient  and  modern  patrio- 
tism in  a  stronger  point  of  view,  than  by  directing  our  eye 
to  the  manner,  in  which  the  members  of  a  certain  august 
assembly  once  obtained  and  held  a  seat  therein,  and  the 
mode,  which  is  now  resorted  to  and  adopted  lor  this  self- 
same purpose.  Formerly  patriots  waited  to  be  urged  and 
importuned  to  accept  of  a  seat  \n  the  said  council ;  now 
they  canvass,  intrigue,  swear  deeply,  and  as  deeply  for- 
swear themselves,  to  accomplish  this  desirable  object. 
JPormer/j/ they  were  paid  for  their  loss  of  time  and  trouble 
in  the  service  of  their  country  ;  now  they  lavish  thousands 
to  get  in,  and  once  snugly  seated  pay  themselves  a  thousand 
fold,  for  the  expence  they  have  incurred  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  ihe  queer  kind  of  work,  to  which  they  occa- 
sionally condescend  to  stoop,  in  the  second.  Formerly  they 
gloried  in  independence ;  now  they  vaunt  their  vassalage. 
Formerly  they  controlled  the  minister  ;  now  they  submit  to 
be  themselves  controlled,  by  the  servants  of  the  crown. 
Formerly  they  represented  their  constituents ;  nozo  they 
Sive  re-pYeseivaitiyQS,  zeithout  constituents  /  In  a  word,  ths 
whole  system  of  things  is  so  totally  changed,  and  avowedly 
little  for  the  better,  that  we  cannot  more  energetically 
describe  the  difference  between  the  present  and  the  past ; 
hetVi'eeu  ancient  ?>.ud  modern  times,  than  in  the  following 
words  of  .^^e«5,  when  deploring  the  overthrow  of  his 
native  country  : 

"  FuiMUs  Troes,  fuit  Iliunij  et  ingens 

Gloria  Teucrorum  !"  ' 

Richmond,  Feb.  ISih,  1816.  JEsop, 
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Drury-Lane, 
Thursday,  February  1st.. — Accusatian  ;  or,  The  Family  of 
Anglade — Who's  Who? — The  managers  of  both  the  regular 
metropolitan  winter  theatresj  appear  to  be  struggling,  as  it  were, 
for  a  wager,  w^hich  of  the  two  bouses  shall  most  eifectually  de- 
bauch the  public  taste,  and  pay  court  to  the  Parisian  stage,  by 
the  introduction  of  French  dramas,  to  the  tjtal  neglect  of  the 
native  talent  of  the  country.  The  well  known  compilaiioii  of 
Causes  Celehres,  which  furnished  not  only  the  rivdl  rheatres 
of  Drury-lane  and  Co  vent-garden,  but  that  of  the  Lyceum 
likewise,  with  the  Maid  and  the  Magpie ^  has  again  been  put 
into  requisition,  and  a  cirama  fabricated  from  cne  of  its  nu- 
merous cases  for  the  Parisian  stage,  was,  on  the  same  evening, 
represented  in  an  English  translation,  at  both  houses. 

The  plot  of  Accusation^  which,  at  Drury-lane,  is  a  three-act 
piece,  hinges  on  a  rubbery  committed  on  a  lady,  who  lodges 
under  the  same  roof  with  Mens.  D'' Anglade,  and  for  which 
the  latter  gentleman  is  arrested  by  the  police,  under  very  sus- 
picious circumstances,  and  sent  to  prison.  Valmore,  an  un- 
principled libertine,  has  conceived  a  guilty  passion  for  the  wife 
o^D' Anglade,  He  makes  an  avowal  of  his  criminal  desires  to 
the  lady,  but  meeting  with  merited  repulse,  he  vows  revenge 
against  the  husband,  and  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  corrupts 
a  faithless  valet  de  chamhre  to  rob  his  aunt,  who,  as  already 
stated,  resides  in  the  same  hotel  with  JD' Anglade.  In  pursu- 
ance of  his  diabolical  plan  for  ruining  the  object  of  his  jealousy 
and  hate,  the  stolen  property  is  convened  into  D'Anglade's 
apartments,  where  it  is  found  by  the  agents  of  the  police.  The 
latter,  of  course,  becomes  the  victim  of  apparent  guilt,  and  is 
taken  into  custody,  on  the  charge  of  theft.  But  the  faithless 
valet  de  chamhre,  with  the  rest  of  Valmore' s  accomplices,  are 
subsequently  detected  in  the  act  of  decamping  with  the  stolen 
goods.  They  are  severally  stopped  by  the  domestics  of  the 
accused,  and  being  separate^  made  to  believe  that  he  has  been 
betrayed  by  one  of  the  confederates  in  the  robbery,  ample 
confession  is  thereby  extorted  from  them,  and  D'Anglade's 
innocence  established.  Thus  baffled  in  his  base'designs,  Val- 
more commits  suicide,  and  his  intended  victim  is  restored  to 
liberty  and  reputation. 

The  incidents  on  the  whole  are  rather  meagre,  and  the  gene- 
ral texture  of  the  plot  slight.  Mr.  Rae  sustained  in  a  very 
creditable  style  the  part  of  D' Anglade,  and  Miss  Kelly  gave  a 
very  interesting  personation  of  the  virtuous  wife.  The  villai- 
nous character  of  Valmore  was  assigned  to  Mr.  Wallack,  who 
did  it  ample  justice.  Mrs.  Glover  ably  represented  the  Aunt, 
and  displayed  much  talent  in  her  performance. 

A  rustic  dance,  in  the  first  act,  furnished  Mr.  Oscar  Byrne 
and  Miss  Smith  with  a  favourable  opportunity  of  displaying 
the  suppleness  and  agility  of  their  limbs.     Some  part  of  the 
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scenery  is  entitled  to  the  higheiat  praise,  particularly  a  view  of 
the  setting'  sun,  exhibiting  in  a  most  masterly  manner  the  gra- 
dual decline  of  that  gh»rions  luminary,  and  the  progressive 
melting  away  of  his  rays,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  phrase, 
from  The  warm  glow  of  full  splendour  into  the  softened  tints  of 
twilight.  It  was  in  no  respect  inferior  to  Loutherbourg's  cele- 
brated scene,  in  the  E'ldophusicoii.  The  view  of  the  passage 
of  the  illuminatei^^  gondolas  was  likewise  very  greatly  and  very 
deservedly  apf)lau ded. 

Saturday,  February  10th. — Merchant  of  Bruges — Rosina.-^ 
The  comic  opera  of  Rosina,  which  was  performed  this  evening; 
for  the  first  time  this  season,  introduced  two  new  candidates  for 
Thespian  honours,  in  the  persons  of  two  sisters,  the  Misses  E. 
and  8.  Haiford.  being,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  bills,  their 
first  appearance  on  any  stage.  The  formei-  personated  Rosina, 
the  latter  Phoebe*  Though  the  assertion  of  the  present  being  a 
maiden  essay,  on  the  part  of  the  above  two  ladies,  be  not  strict- 
ly consonctnt  with  fact,  (both  of  them  havrag  sung  at  Vauxhall 
gardens,)  they  nevertheless  laboured  under  great  apparent  diffi- 
dence and  timidity,  which  naturally  could  not  fail  to  prove  a 
momentous  drawback  to  a  fair  display  of  their  powers.  It  is 
but  justice,  however,  to  say,  that  their  performance  was  not  dis- 
creditable to  their  pretensions.  Miss  E.  Halford,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Rosina,  gave  effect  to  the  beautiful  airs  of  Shield:  her 
voice  is  sweet  and  pleasing,  and  she  sings  with  simplicity  and 
feeling.  Miss  S.  Halford's  voice,  from  what  we  have  hitherto 
witnessed  of  her  performance,  does  not  fully  come  up  to  the 
standard  of  her  sister's.  They  have  since  repeated  their  respec- 
tive parts,  with  increasing  applause ;  and  on  Monday,  Feb. 
19th,  came  forward  in  the  musical  farce  of  the  Poor  Soldier 
— Nora,  by  Miss  E.,  and  Kathleen,  by  Miss  S.  Halford,  their 
first  appearance  in  those  characters. 

Tuesday,  February  13th. — Lover's  Vows — Mail  Coach 
Passengers. — A  new  farce,  in  two  acts,  under  the  latter  title, 
was,  this  evening,  performed  for  the  Jirst..  and  it  is  with  little 
regret  we  add  for  the  last  time.  Useless  were  it  to  enter  into 
an  analysis  of  a  piece,  which  was,  literally  speaking,  strangled 
in  the  birth.  We  wage  not  war  with  the  tomb  !  we  rake  not 
the  ashes  of  the  dead  !  Requiescat  ergo  hi  pace  ;  and  with  re- 
spect to  its  pretensions,  let  us  adhere  to  the  charitable  maxim. 
De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum. 

Thursday,  February  15th. — Macbeth — Harlequin  and  Fancy. 
— Their  Imperial  Highnesses  the  Arch  clukf.s  of  Austria,  honour- 
ed Drury-lane  theatre,  this  evening,  witn  their  presence.  They 
were  received  with  all  befitting  honours,  by  Messrs.  Dibdin  and 
Rae,  the  managers,  who  conducted  them  to  his  majesty's  box. 
The  national  air  of  "  God  save  the  king,''  w^as  sung  in  full 
chorus;  to  which  succeeded,  in  compliment  to  their  imperial 
highnesses,  the  German  hjnnan,  "  God  preserve  the  emperor." 
The  illustrious  visitors  appeared  highly  gratified  with  the  per» 
ibrmances. 
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Attempt  upon  the  Life  of  Miss  Kelly. 

Saturday,  February  17th. — Siege  of  Belgrade — Modern  An- 
iiques  ;  or ,  Merry  Mourners. — The  performances  of  this  even- 
ing are  rendered  remarkable,  by  an  occurrence,  which  menaced 
the  life  of  that  pleasing  and  truly  meritorious  actress.  Miss 
Kelly.  On  this  lady's  coming  on  the  stage,  in  the  farce,  in  the 
character  of  iVan,  and  whilst  in  the  act  of  embracing  t/o<?,  who 
was  represented  by  Mr.  Knight,  the  audience  was  thrown  into 
a  state  of  sudden  consternation  and  alarm,  by  the  discharge  of 
a  pistol  from  the  pit,  levelled  in  that  direction  of  the  stage, 
where  Miss  Kelly  stood.  The  person  committing  this  outrage, 
was  immediately  seized  by  the  constables  in  attendance,  and 
conveyed  to  the  public  office,  Bow-street,  where  he  underwent 
an  immediate  examination  before  Mr.  Birnie.  He  stated  his 
name  to  be  George  Barnett,  that  he  was  about  twenty-iwo  years 
of  age,  and  was  employed  in  the  office  of  a  law -stationer.  On 
being  questioned,  as  to  his  knowledge  of  Miss  Kelly,  and  what 
could  be  his  motives  for  such  a  desperate  attack  upon  that 
lady's  life,  he  replied,  that  Miss  Kelly  could  herself  give  the 
best  explanation  on  that  head.  After  further  examination,  the 
culprit  was  conveyed  to  Tothill-fields  Bridewell. 

Ttappears,  that  Miss  Kelly  had  latterly  received  certain  incoher- 
ent letters,  with  the  signature  of  G.  Barnett,  to  which  she  paid  little 
attention,  conceiving  them  to  be  unworthy  of  serious  comment. 
One  of  them,  however,  being  accompanied  with  a  direct  menace 
upon  her  life,  in  case  she  did  not  return  his  passion.  Miss  Kelly 
very  prudently  communicated  the  same  to  some  confidential 
friends,  and  amongst  others,  to  the  Honourable  George  Lamb, 
one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  new  administration  of  Drury-lane 
theatre.  Further  Miss  Kelly  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of 
the  writer,  who,  this  evening,  proceeded  to  carry  his  threats 
into  execution,  by  deliberately  firing  at  this  amiable  actress, 
whilst  in  the  discharge  of  her  professional  duty. 

The  consternation  produced,  throughout  every  part  of  the 
house,  by  this  desperate  act,  may  be  more  easily  imagined  than 
described.  Miss  Kelly  was  led  ofi"  the  stage  by  Mr.  Knight,  in 
a  state  of  extreme  agitation.  Mr.  Rae  thereupon  made  his  ap- 
pearance, and  after  announcing,  the  arrest  of  the  culprit,  pro- 
mised, as  soon  as  the  evening's  performances  should  be  termi- 
nated, to  put  the  audience  in  possession  of  such  facts  and 
details,  as  might  be  brought  to  light  in  the  course  of  the 
examination  of  the  offender.  This  promise  was  received  with 
symptoms  of  marked  and  strong  approbation,  by  the  audience. 
The  farce  was  then  proceeded  with,  and  Miss  Kelly  re-appeared 
upon  the  stage,  though  under  much  visible  anxiety  and  trepi- 
dation. She  was  cheered  in  the  most  flattering  manner,  by  the 
audience,  who  unanimously  testified  the  highest  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  this  amiable  performer. 

On  the  falling  of  the  curtain,  Mr.  Rae  came  forward,  agreeably 
to  promise,  and  stated  that,  from  what  had   transpired  on  the 
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examination  of  the  culprit,  there  was  little  doubt  but  he  labour- 
ed under  mental  derangement.  Burnett  has  subsequently  been 
conveyed  to  Newgate,  to  take  his  trial  at  the  next  sessions  of 
the  Old  Bailey,  and  Mr.  Ward,  secretary  to  the  committee  of 
Drury-lane  theatre,  has  been  bound  in  recognizances  to  prose- 
cute for  the  offence.  Till  he  shall,  therefore,  have  been  brought 
to  trial,  we  conceive  it  indecorous  on  our  part,  to  offer  any 
further  comment  on  the  transaction,  which  might  tend  to  pre- 
judge the  cause,  or  criminate  the  offender,  who,  in  a  constitu- 
tional point  of  view,  like  all  other  persons  in  a  state  of  accusa- 
tion, is  to  be  presumed  innocent,  till  his  guilt  shall  be  proved 
and  averred  by  a  jury  of  his  peers. 


Coven  t-Gard  EN. 

Comparatively  speaking,  the  campaign  at  this  theatre,  for 
the  last  month,  presents  little  of  novelty,  or  of  prominent  fea- 
ture. Yet,  although  it  has  neither  produced  a  dramatic  abor- 
tion, like  that  o^  Mail-coach  Passengers,  nor  yet  been  signalized 
by  a  catastrophe,  similar  to  that  which  we  have  just  commented 
upon  at  Drury-lane,  the  Covent-garden  managers  may  still 
boast,  that  what  little  has  been  done,  has  been  done  well. "  Our 
report  for  the  present  month  is  limited  to  two  objects — the  first, 
the  production  of  a  new  piece  fiom  the  French,  entitled  The 
Port  Folio  ;  or  The  An^lude  Famihj  ;  and  secondly,  the  revival 
of  Shakspeare's  excellent  play  of  Measure  for  Measure. 

Thursday,  February  8th. — Measure  for  Measure — Killing 
no  Murder. — This  admirable  play  was  revived  this  evening,  at 
Covent-garden  theatre,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  Miss 
O'Neill  in  a  new  part,  that  of  Isabella.  We  allow  that,  in  this 
latter  character,  Miss  O'Neill  has  not  that  ample  range  for  the 
display  of  what,  in  the  eyes  of  the  major  part  of  our  theatrical 
critics,constitutes  her/br?e,aad  primary  excellence,  and  of  which 
she  so  successfully  avuils  heiself,  in  many  otber  of  her  represen- 
tations. We  allude  to  scenes  of  tenderness  a  jd  refined  sensi- 
bility, to  situations  which  call  into  action  all  the  softer  passions 
of  the  heart,  and  harrow  up  the  soul  with  the  agony  of  human 
suffering.  But  we  cannot  agree  with  those  judges,  who  con- 
ceive Miss  O'Neill's  delineation  of  the  dignified  virtue,  the 
heroic  courage,  the  strong  sisterly  affection,  the  magnanimous 
suffering  of  the  amiable  Isabella  inferior  to  her  former  efforts. 
What  can  be  more  forcible,  what  more  pathetic,  and  truly  touch- 
ing, than  her  appeal  to  Angelo,  in  favour  of  her  condemned 
brother  Claudio  !  With  what  exquisite  truth  does  she  deliver 
our  ioimortal  bard*s  emphatic  eulogy  of  the  godlike  attribute  of 
mercy  I  With  what  truly  Roman  or  Spartan  fortitude  does  she 
prepare  her  unhappy  brother  for  his  untimely  fate,  rather 
than  that  he  should  purchase  his  life,  at  the  expence  of  his 
sister's  honour !  With  what  glowing  indignation  does  she 
abjure  all  affinity  and   alliance  with  him,   when   she  beholds 
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him  wavering  in  his  resolutions,  and  eager  to  consent  to  hi§ 
sister's  shame,  in  order  to  prolong  a  forfeit  life.  These  are  all 
and  several  touches,  in  Miss  O'Neill's  delineation,  which  evince 
the  hand  of  a  consummate  proficient  and  j  ud  ge  of  the  art,  Insen- 
sible  muEtbe  the  bosom  that  does  not  feel  their  justice,  cold 
and  deadened  the  heart,  which  does  not  vibrate  in  unison  with 
their  magic  touch ! 

Several  of  the  other  parts  in  the  play  were  ably  cast.  Mr» 
iLoung's  Duke,  from  first  to  last,  as  well  when  he  supports  his 
high  rank  and  station,  as  when  he  assumes  the  garb  of  a  friar, 
was  a  finished  performance,  blending  dignity  with  ease,  and 
firmness  with  feeling.  Mr,  Terry's  Angela  may  perhaps  be 
liable  to  the  objection  of  being  on  the  whole  too  formal,  and  be- 
traying at  times  too  palpable  symptoms  of  hypocrisy,  for  his 
character  to  have  so  long  remained  misunderstood.  But  he  is 
not  devoid  of  energy,  nor  does  he  give  into  the  opposite  extreme 
of  rant.  Mr.  Murray,  as  Escalus,  as  in  all  his  other  characters, 
is  highly  respectable.  Mr.  C.  Kemble's  Claudio  partakes  of 
his  wonted  fault,  to  wit,  that  of  exaggerated  acting  and  over- 
strained declamation.     Ars  maxima  celare  artem. 

In  the  lighter  parts  of  the  play,  Mr.  Jones  is  entitled  to  much 
applause,  for  his  spirited  personation  of  the  gay,  the  thoughtless 
and  volatile  Lucio,  Mr.  Liston's  Ponipey  is  a  truly  ludicrous 
performance.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Menage's  Froth, 
Mr.  Blanchard  does  justice  to  the  shallow,  conceited  part  of 
Elkow<-^and  the  brutalized  Barnardine  could  not  easily  be  as- 
signed to  abler  hands  than  those  of  Mr.  Emery. 

The  female  characters,  with  the  exception  ©f  Miss  O'Neill,  are 
cast  entirely  into  the  back  ground.  Mrs.  Davenport,  as  Mrs. 
Overdone,  cannot  be  accused  of  falling  short  of  her  task.  As 
for  Francisca,  she  is  little  better  than  a  mere  walking  part ;  and 
Mrs.  Fawcet,  as  Mariana,  does  not  make  her  appearance,  till 
towards  the  close  of  the  play. 

The  house,  on  the  first  representation  of  Measure  for  Measure, 
this  evening,  was  crowded  to  overflow,  in  every  part,  before  the 
drawing-up  of  the  curtain.  The  applauses  bestowed  on  Miss 
O'Neill,  as  well  as  on  others  of  the  principal  dramatis  personce, 
were  loud,  unanimous,  and  reiterated,  and  the  play  continues 
to  be  repeated  to  brilliant  audiences,  with  increasing  approbation. 


Prtnted  by  M.  Jones,  No.  5,  Newgate- street. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

*^*  It  is  with  unfeigned  sorrow,  that  we  are  obliged  t© 
apologize  to  Cadmus,  the  author  of  the  letter  to  the  Lord 
Mayor,  for  the  non-insertion  of  his  valuable  communication. 
Every  article,  of  momentary  pressure,  ought  to  be  addressed  to 
the  Editor  of  the  Scourge,  at  the  latest,  by  the  middle  of  the 
month. 

Bob  Silly  will  perceive,  that  we  have  not  lost  sight  of  hiit 
hints. 

Doctor  Busby  ought  to  confine  his  sapient  criticism  to  the 
Critical  Review,  Our  publication  shall  not  be  proslituteda 
either  to  public^  or  to  private  malice. 
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There  was  a  time,  when  the  reported  marriage  of 
princes  spread  universal  joy  throughout  the  country; 
when  the  distressed  looked  up  to  tiiis  au'^picious  event, 
as  the  sure  prognosticof  better  hopes;  when  the  captive 
hailed  it,  as  the  infallible  signal  of  his  release.  There  was 
a  time,  when  the  alliance  of  sovereigns,  and  of  those  des- 
tined to  wear  the  crown,  was  celebrated,  not  merely  by 
idle  and  expensive  fetes,  but  by  acts  of  royal  clemency, 
by  the  exercise  of  the  godlike  attribute  of  mercy.  Mo- 
narchs,  on  these  occasions,  in  former  days,  tlirew  open 
their  stores,  and  their  subjects  rejoiced,  and  partook  of 
the  good  things  of  the  earth,  at  e  ex  pence  of  their 
rulers. 

In  the  present  day,  the  system  of  things  appears  to  be 
entirely  abrogated,  nay  directly  reversed.  If  we  wish  to 
hear  of  feasts  given  to  the  people  by  the  sovereign,  we 
must  revert  to  the  examples  of  Oriental  princes,  or  tickle 
our  imagination  with  the  glorious  munifirenne  recorded 
in  the  Arabian  Nights.  The  projected  marriage  oi  any 
branch  of  the  Royal  Family  is,  to  John  Bull,  a  certain 
prognostic  of  increased  demands  upon  bis  purse;  the 
realization  of  such  a  project  is  the  signal  for  him  to  draw 
his  purse-strings. 

Why  Crowned  Heads  should  not  be  capable  of  the  same 
feelings  of  tenderness  and  affection,  as  their  subjt  cts;  why 
royal  parents,  and  grand-parents,  should  not  contribute 
to  the  establishment  of  their  children,  as  well  as  relations 
in  the  same  degree  of  consanguinity,  in  the  ordinary  walks 
of  life,  is  a  pioblem,  the  justice  of  which  we  must  can- 
didly avow  ourselves  utterly  at  a  loss  to  compretiend, 
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much  less,  to  elucidate  and  resolve.  A  princess,  on  the 
eve  of  her  nuptials,  has  an  equal  right  to  a  marriage  por- 
tion from  a  rich  old  grandmother ;  has  an  equal  right  to 
expect,  that  her  august  father  shall  make  some  economi- 
cal retrenchment  in  his  own  household  and  expenditure, 
for  her  future  ease  and  comfort,  as  has  the  grand-child  of 
a  private  individual,  as  has  the  daughter  of  a  private 
gentleman.  To  suppose  that  princes  have  no  other  duty 
in  the  world  towards  their  children,  but  merely  to  beget 
them,  is  not  a  more  preposterous  and  unwarrantable 
doctrine,  than  to  suppose  that  John  Bull  has  no  other 
legitimate  use  and  call  for  the  money,  earned  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow,  than  to  support  in  luxury  and  extrava* 
gance  the  offspring  of  princes,  whilst  his  own  family  is 
perishing  for  want,  and  crying  in  vain  for  a  morsel  of 
bread. 

However  unwelcome,necessary, indispensably  necessary 
is  it,  that  truth  should  sometimes  reach  the  ears  of  prin- 
ces. Surrounded  with  flatterers,  and  environed  with  a 
host  of  fawning  sycophants,  who  deem  nothing  deroga- 
tory to  the  dignity  of  man,  which  tends  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  pampered  lusts  of  the  object  of  their  interest- 
ed idolatry,  the  exalted  personages,  destined  to  exercise 
sovereign  rule,  scarcely  have  time  to  identify  their  own 
existence  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  human  race;  scarce- 
ly does  it  once  enter  their  thoughts,  that  the  luxuries  in 
■which  they  revel,  are  purchased  by  the  painful  labour, 
and  weary  toil  of  their  fellow-creatures.  The  distresses 
of  the  poor  touch  not  ^Aem ;  they  feel  not  the  pressure 
of  want ;  they  suffer  not  the  agonies  of  lingering  death  ; 
nor  does  their  exhausted  frame  sink  gradually  into  the 
grave  through  inanition,  and  the  inability  to  appease  the 
most  indispensable  cravings  of  nature. 

The  illustrious  princess,  whose  approaching  nuptials 
now  form  the  topic  of  general  conversation,  and  from 
whose  conduct,  on  her  launching  into  public  life,  we 
please  ourselves  in  forming  the  rnoet  sanguine  hopes, 
will,  we  trust,  exhibit  a  striking  contrast  to  the  system  of 
action  not  more  severely,  than  justly  reprobated  in  the 
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preceding  article.  A^ested  with  the  strong  mental  powers, 
which  she  appears  to  have  inherited  from  the  bountiful 
hand  of  nature,  she  cannot  possibly  be  a  stranger  to  the 
formidable  diiliculties  of  the  times,  and  the  pressure  of 
existing  circumstances.  Her  own  intuitive  good  sense 
must  teach  her,  that  the  national  prosperity  is  indissolu- 
bly  connected  and  interwoven  with  her  own  ;  that  on 
the  welfare  of  the  state  rests  her  own  happiness,  and  that 
the  dignity  of  the  crown  is  of  necessity  co-existent,  and 
must  stand  or  fall,  with  the  good  of  the  subject.  To  re- 
lieve misery  ;  to  bind  up,  and  pour  the  balm  of  consola- 
tion into  the  wounds  of  the  broken-hearted  ;  to  wipe  the 
tears  from  the  eye  of  the  mourner,  and  gladden  the  soul 
of  the  needy  and  the  distressed,  are  godlike  offices  which 
rank  amongst  the  proudest  prerogatives  of  royalty. 

But  to  be  able  to  taste  these  exquisite  sensations ;  to 
accomplish  an  object  so  devoutly  to  be  wished,  economy, 
strict  and  rigid  economy,  becomes  indispensably  neces- 
sary. This  economy,  however,  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded and  identified  with  sordid  avarice,  with  mean- 
ness, and  a  total  absorption  of  every  generous  feeling  in 
self.  Let  the  august  personage  alluded  to,  equally  shun 
the  baneful  example  of  both  of  her  immediate  relatives. 
Let  her  not,  in  avoiding  one  extreme,  plunge  into  the 
opposite  excess.  The  incorrigible  prodigal,  who  fattens 
on  the  tears  of  thousands,  is  not  a  greater  object  of  exe- 
cration, not  more  hateful  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man, 
than  the  hardened  miser,  who  never  performed  one  sin- 
gle, solitary  act  of  generosity,  and  who  at  an  advanced 
age,  unennobled  by  any  virtuous  deed,  descends  into  the 
grave,  unregretted  and  unpitied,  without  having  ever 
once  called  down  the  benediction,  or  merited  the  grati- 
tude of  a  fellow-creature. 

The  policy  of  this  country,  Jt  is  understood,  does  not 
sanction  the  marriage  of  the  inheritors  of  the  blood-royal 
with  any  subject  of  these  realms,  however  illustrious  by 
descent,  however  opulent,  with  respect  to  fortune.  Else, 
certainly,  matrimonial  alliances  might  be  formed  for  our 
princes  and  our  princesses,    without  the  necessity  of 
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having  recourse  to  German  importations.  We  have 
noblemen  in  abundance,  who,  on  espousing  a  member  of 
the  royal  family,  would  have  no  occasion  to  call  upon 
the  nation  to  defray  the  expence  of  their  outfit  in  life, 
in  the  first  instance;  and  in  the  second,  to  grant  them  a 
suitable,  regular  annual  provision  for  their  establishment. 
We  have  heard  of,  and  from  long  residence  in  Germany, 
have  known  more  than  one  prince  or  princess  of  that 
country,  whose  w^hole  dominions  would  not  sell  for  one 
half  of  the  sum,  given  by  many  a  private  English  gentle- 
man in  marriage  with  his  daughter.  If  therefore  the 
nation  is  to  feed  and  clothe  these  'princely  paupers  for 
the  honour  they  do  us,  in  deigning  to  intermix  their  own 
illustrious  blood  with  that  of  the  blood-royal  of  these 
realms,  let  us  hope,  at  least,  that  we  shall  receive  some 
little  benefit  in  exchange  for  this  vast  disparity.  Let  us 
hope  that  they  will  not,  with  their  German  poverty, 
import  into  this  country  their  German  politics  ;  that  they 
will  not  attempt  to  plant  and  root  on  British  soil  the 
exploded  system  of  German  despotism,  nor  gradually 
seek  to  weaken  and  undermine  the  principles  of  our 
constitution,  by  rendering  the  legislature  the  vassal  of 
the  country.  Above  all,  let  us  hope  that  the  inordinate 
predilection  and  lust  for  military  pomp  and  parade, 
military  institutions  and  establishments,  that  systematic 
plan  to  render  this  a  military  government,  may  never 
meet  with  countenance  and  support  from  the  consort 
of  the  presumptive  heiress  to  the  British  crown>  from  a 
prince  who,  by  adoption,  now  becomes  a  son  of  this 
country.  Let  him  rather  assiduously  endeavour  to  imbue 
himself  with  the  genuine  principles  of  our  constitution  j 
to  assimilate  himself  with  our  usages  and  manners ;  to 
identify  himself  with  our  feelings  and  our  national  pre- 
judices. This  is  the  only  true  method,  by  which  a 
foreign  prince  can  hope  to  acquire  popularity  in  this 
country.  John  Bull  is  a  generous,  but  withal  a  testy  and 
recalcitrating  animal.  Humour  him,  and  cajole  him ;— * 
you  may  do  with  him  whatever  you  please.  But  he  will 
not  be  driven  nor  forced ;  not  even  to  his  own  advantage. 
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He  will  part  with  the  shirt  off  his  back,  h<*  will  give  you 
his  very  hose,  to  lovpi  your  own  nudity,  it*  you  fondle 
and  "  intreit  iiim  kindly;'*  but  he  will  not  be  coinpelled 
to  generous  action,  nor  dragooned  into  charity. 

Yet,  srreat  as  are  the  public  burdens  and  difficulties, 
(aloiost  loo  great  to  be  borne  by  a  suffeinor  btjt  loyal 
peonlp,)  the  British  nation  will   with  al<.rrity  consent  to 
any  reasonable  sacrifice,  renlly  cal^uiMtci  to  promote  the 
dignity  of  the  crown,  and  coniiucive  to  tlie  i^appiness  and 
coTnfort  o'  the  reiirn  n;<  family      But   the  gi   at  p-^pctical 
evil,  which   has  for  tiif^se  last  fi  !^y   yfars  and   jnwards 
resulted  from  the  imj)ortatioii  ot  foi-ign   blood-royal,  is 
the  iiost  of  needy  dependnnts  and   retainers,  who   liave 
been  entailed  on  the  country,  and  have  struck  root,  us  it 
were,  in  the  soil,  to  theimpoverishnient  of  the  indigenous 
gro'^'th.     What  a  swarm  oi  foreign  locusts  have  tasiened 
upon  John   Bcll!      What   a  countless   arnjy  of  blood- 
suckers have  nearly  drained  his  v^r^ins  to  tne  last   drop  I 
Ti«is  system,  in  the   nstance  of  the  projected  nuptials  to 
•which  we  now  refer,  m  ist  posiuvelv    br-   put  a   stop  to. 
On  an  occasion,  like  tiic  prrse-p.,  it  is,  that  her  royal  high- 
ness ought   to   bear  ui  mind.  Hud  exemplify  by  practice 
the  just  and   weli-koowu  aphorism,    which   instructs  us 
that  "  charity  begms  ut  home*''     Foreigners   must   not  be 
cherished,  to  t^ie   ivjection    of  the  native  subject;    nor 
preference  shown  to  indivduj»ls.    in   proportion  as  they 
degenerate,  and  exchange  the  character  of  Briton  for  fo- 
reign  principles  and    manners.        Queen   Anne,   in  this 
respect,    stood    precisely  in  the   same  predicament,   ia 
•which,   from  every  appearance,  the  august   personage  to 
wliom  we  now  allude  is  likely    to  be  placed.     Hrr  royal 
highness  would  do  well  to  read  and  study  with  attention 
the  history  of  that  princess,  ooth  in  public  and  in  private 
liie.     Aot  merely  prufe>siug,  but  rigidly  adhering  to,  a 
system  of  sage  retrenchment  and  economy.  Queen  i\nne 
not  only  was  not  under  the  dis^iraceful  necessity  of  call- 
ing upon  the  nation  to  make  tood  the  deficiencies  pro- 
duced by  her  tollies  and  extrava^^ance ;  but  enjoyed  the 
godlike  satisfaction,  the  proud  triumph  of  contributing 
from  her  own  pnvy-purse  to  the  wants  of  the  state,  and 
meetmg,  with  hrr  own  means,  tht  exigencies  of  the  times! 
What  a  glorious  Ic^sson  for  imitation,!     Herein  lies  the 
true   secret  of    aeq  tiring    legitimate    popularity.     The 
smallest  condescc^nsiou   from  a  sovereign   is  appreciated 
beyond  ell  de-cnptiou.     The  shghtej^t  symptoms  of  feel- 
ing and  commiseration  m   tie  w^nts  and  diSt  resses  or  the 
country,  on  the  j^art  ut  the  luler,  are  sure  to  oeget  the 
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most  enthusiastic  love  and  adnniration.  This  it  is,  which 
fans  the  spirit  of  loyalty  into  a  perfect  blaze.  In  defence 
of  such  a  sovereign,  what  subject  would  hesitate  to  shed 
the  last  drop  of  blood  that  thrills  his  veins!  For  the 
support  of  a  throne,  thus  virtuously  filled,  who  would  not 
make  a  tender,at  its  footstool,of  his  person  and  his  fortune! 

Nothing— we  repeat  the  remark,  because  the  remark 
is  founded  on  immutable  truth — nothing  is  easier  than 
for  royalty  to  cover  and  envelop  itself  with  popularity. 
A  nation  is  electrified  from  one  extremity  to  the  other, 
when  it  beholds  the  exercise  of  sovereign  power  asso- 
ciated with  goodness,  with  humanity,  with  philanthropy 
and  virtue.  Nor  is  the  display  of  these  endearing  attri- 
butes attended  withexpence  to  the  monarch.  It  is  cheap, 
in  the  manifestation ;  of  incalculable  advantage,  in  its 
effects  !  Hence  we  are  not  a  little  surprized,  that  so  few 
crowned  heads,  to  judge  from  their  practice,  appear  to 
be  adequately  sensible  of  their  own  interest !  The  prince, 
who  reigns  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  his  subjects,  may 
defy  the  storms  of  change  and  revolution !  Every  hand 
will  be  raised,  self-bidden,  in  his  defence !  Every  breast 
will  form  a  barrier  between  him  and  danger !  Every 
thought  will  be  directed  to  his  safety !  Every  vow  will  be 
formed  for  his  prosperity ! 

How  happens  it  then,  that,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
we  see  the  rulers  of  this  earth  pursue  the  very  reverse  of 
this  easy  and  beneficial  course?  How  happens  it,  that  we 
behold  them  pride  themselves  in  oppressing  their  sub- 
jects ?  in  insulting  the  national  distress,  by  their  own 
thoughtless  folly  and  extravagance  ?  Why  are  they  driven 
to  adopt  the  narrow  policy  of  Asiatic  despotics,  and  to 
render  themselves  inaccessible — we  had  almost  said  iw- 
tisihle — to  their  subjects  ?  The  answer  is  plain  and  ob- 
vious :  Because  they  are-t)adly  counselled  ;  because  they 
lend  their  ear  to  sycophants  and  flatterers  ;  because  they 
are  purposely  kept  in  the  dark,  as  to  their  true  interests. 
"  Had  they  but  known,  even  in  this  their  day,  the  things 
which  belong  unto  their  peace  ;  but  now  are  they  kept 
hidden  from  their  eyes  !'*  Let  us  hope,  that  a  new  order 
of  things  will  shortly  arise!  a  new  era  open  upon 
mankind ! 

*'  Jggredere,  O  magnos,  aderit  jam  tempuSy  honores  P* 
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LINES 

Upo7i  GEORGE  DANIEL;  Author  of  The  Modern  Dunciad; 
Royal  Stripes  ;  Royal  First-Born  ;  Sophia's  Letter  to  Baron 
Geramb  ;  Virgil  in  London  ;  Dick  Distich  (a  Novel  in 
3  vols  J ;  The  Times  ;  Miscellaneous  Poems  ;  and  Contributor 
to  Ackermann's  POETICAL  MAGAZINE. 


Les  Esprits  mediocres  condamnent  d 'ordinaire  tout  ce  qui  passe  leur  portee. 

ROCHEFOUCAULT, 


George  read  my  (1)  work  with  great  attention. 

And  roundly  swore. 

He  never  read  such  trash  before. 
So  destitute  of  all  invention  ; 

In  short,  in  was  so  devillish  dull,  (2) 

It  quite  confounded  George's  skull. 


(1)  "  The  Amatory  Poems  of  Tom  Shuffleton^'^lwhose  glowing 
projser^ie*  appear  to  have  disturbed  poor  George's  religious 
lucubrations.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  sanctified  flesh  and 
blood  will  not  become  contaminated  bj?-  his  recent  perusal  of 
these  melodies,  and  that,  notwithstanding  all  their  obscenity,  as 
he  calls  it,  they 

Will  not  detain  his  ghost  an  hour, 
From  mounting  to  its  loish'djbr  bowW  ; 
But  urge  it  upward  to  the  goal, 
Predestin'd  for  his  mighty  soul ! 

(2)  To  give  the  reader  a  specimen  of  my  reverence  of  George's 
talent  for  annotation,  I  extract  the  ^oWowm^  signiflcant  remarks 
upon  Tom''s  amorous  canzonettas,  and  trust  he  will  not  trouble 
himself  to  investigate  their  validity  or  propriety  :  he  should 
remember  they  are  the  production  of  sanctified  Daniel,  and  as 

poets  must  be  prophets,  no  doubt  can   be  entertained  of  their 

j  ustness. 

But  to  the  point.  "  I  thought,"  saj^s  George,  "  that  my 
catalogue  of  dull  authors  had  been  nearly  complete,  v\hen  The 
Amatory  Works  of  Tom  Shuffleton  accidentally  met  my  view. 
The  writer  of  this  volume  would  fain  make  the  public  believe, 
that  his  trash  is  from  the  pen  of  Thomas  Moore ;  He,  therefore, 
dates  from  Dublin,  instead  of  from  Griib'Street.  As  to  liter- 
ary merit,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  abjectperformance ; 
such  a  gaUimaufry  of  obscene  dulness  has  seldom  issued  frora 
the  British  press.     But  a  word  in  Tom  Shuffieton's  ear — wbw 
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And,  notwithstanding  all  his  wit. 
He  never  could  its  meaning  hit; 


ever  heard  of  the  first  edition  of  his  doggrel  ?  Tom^  I  suspeetj 
has  a  happy  knack  of  manufacturing  title  pages,  and  has  made 
his  second  edition  precede  \\\%  first  /"  Such  is  the  argumenta- 
tive and  almighty  note  of  poor  George.  To  make  his  cata- 
logue, as  he  terms  it,  perfectly  unique,  he  has  only  to  include 
himself,  and  to  detail  to  the  public  those  manifold  sins,  and 
bodily  weaknesses,  to  which  his  evil  genius  inclines  him.  But  is 
it  not  quite  laughable  to  hear  this  fellow  detecting  the  knavery 
of  others,  as  he  imagines,  when  himself  is  fairly  over  head  and 
ears  in  the  vortex  of  literary  imposition  ?  It  was  natural  enough 
that  he  should  attack  the  really  genuine  second  edition  of  Tom's 
love  ditties,  when  he  had  heen  gulling  the  public  with  the 
fourth  edition  of  his  Dunciad,  which  has  been  proved  to  be 
nothing  but  the  third  ;  and  1  have  been  assured,  is  no  other 
than  the  first  !  For  the  truth  of  this  fact,  I  shall  not,  at  pre- 
sent vouch,  but  in  the  course  of  next  month  the  whole  history 
of  the  scissor  vocations  of  George  will  be  developed,  whereby 
the  public  will  be  enabled  to  form  some  idea  of  his  talent  for 
rGirtancing  and  rhodomontade. 

The  stupid  charge,  as  respects  Tom  and  his  friend  Mr.  Moore, 
has  been  already  answered.  George  imagines  that  I  fancy  ray 
.writings  will  be  taken  for  those  of  that  gentleman,  because,  as  I 
presume,  he  supposed  the  public  conceived  him  to  be  no  less  a. 
personage  than  the  celebrated  Malhias,  author  of  "  The  Pur- 
suits of  Literature:"  see  the  Monthly  Rev  ieio  in  sveaking  of 
The  Modern  Duneiad.  Now  this  must  be  nothing  less  than  a 
lift  of  the  trade,  for  Messrs.  Becket  and  Porter;,,  being  the  pub- 
lishers  and  proprietors  of  that  Review,  and  also  of  "  The 
Pursuits  of  Literature,''^  could  not  be  so  ignorant  of  the  real 
author  of  the  "  Dunciad,^^  as  to  attribute  such  a  catchpenny  effu- 
sion to  the  learned  and  able  Mathias.  That  gentleman,  in 
making  an  interrogation,  would  never  commit  a  grammatical 
blunder,  for  which  a  schoolboy,  conversant  with  his  Latin 
cases,  would  be  soundly  whipped ;  but  this  remains  to  be  no- 
ticed in  the  forthcoming  "  Immortal  Dunce,^^  The  author  of 
that  able  critique  must  know  that  Mathias  could  not  be  the  writer 
of  the  Duneiad,  if  he  had  read  the  work  with  due  dihgence, 
since  that  potent  satirist  has  received  an  encomium  from 
George's  pen. 

But  knaves  and  fools  go  forth  together. 
Like  butterflies  in  summer  weather  ; 
They  sport  awhile  beneath  the  sun, 
Bui;  touch  ^ern,  and  they're  all  undone^ 
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But  yet  he  wouM  not  let  it  pass. 

Without  endeavouring,  might  and  main. 
Like  (3)  Blocky  or  (4)  Jaiison,  that  sage  ass. 

The  object  of  the  work  to  gain. 
Therefore,  lie  turnM  and  connM  the  pages. 
Swearing  it  was  the  toil  of  ages. 

Its  secret  meaning  to  unravel ; 
But  yet,  for  spite,  he  still  perus'd  it, 
Bor^d  on,  and  bitterly  abus'd  it. 

Like  one  bedeviird  with  the  gravel. 

n. 

Now,  be  it  known  that  this  said  Dan 

Fancies  himself  a  mighty  critic. 
Applauds  his  own  superior  plan 

In  grammar,  and  in  (5)  analytickl 
He  is,  in  short,  a  wond'rous  elf  I 

And  for  his  wit,  it  is  so  yielding. 
That  he  has  dubbM,  aye,  dubbed  himself 

Equal  to  Smollett,  or  to  (6)  Fielbing!  W 

(3)  This  gentleman  is  the  son  of  Mr.  Block,  of  Newgate- 
street,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Thomas  Munden,  (sjon  of 
the  celebrated  actor)  published  a  small  satirical  effusion,  en- 
titled, "  Sortes  HoratiancB''* — a  thing  creditable  enough  to  their 
joint  metrical  talents  ;  but  lamentably  defcient  in  judgment,  as 

respects  Mr.  M ,  who   should  recollect  that /riendship  is  a 

sacred  name,  and  should  not  be  violated  by  ridicuk  in  verse. 

But  so  it  is,  a  rhyming  fool, 
Tells  tales  both  in  and  out  of  school; 
Abroad  his  wicked  scandal  sends. 
Regardless  of  his  father's  friends. 
And  stabs  those  very  friends,  the  while 
He  greets  them  with  a  specious  smile  / 
If  the  cap  fit,  let  Mr.  Munden  wear  it  gracefully. 

(4)  This  creature  is  the  editor  of  the  Critical  Review, 

A  Hero,  who,  for  eighteen-pence, 
WouM  blast  the  name  of  *  **  *     *  *  *  ! 

(5)  Analytick  is  a  part  of  Logic,  that  teaches  to  decline  and 
construe  reason,  as  grammar  does  words.  See  notes  to  Hudi- 
Lras. 

(6)  This  alludes  to  our  author's  novel,  "  Dick  Distich,'* 
which  he  advertised  (say  puffed  J    in  the  papers,  as  possessing 
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Besides  all  this  he  is  a  poet, 

Tho'  by  his  rhymes  'thas  been  averrM, 

{Of  which,  perchance,  the  world  has  heard) 
He  don't  particularly  (7)  &how  it : 
However,  that  the  tale  go  on. 

Concerning  this  sublime  Apollo, 
This  mighty  literary  don. 

We'll  strive  the  narrative  to  follow. 

III. 
Well  then,  MINERVA  pressM  him  to  her. 
Supposing  that  he  meant  to  woo  her. 
And,  that  \i\s  future  toils  might  cease, 
Lull'd  all  his  sorrows  into  peace  : 
For  who  can  ever  hope  the  skull. 
By  nature  fashion'd  soft  and  dull. 
Will  ever  comprehend  the  views 
Sketch'd  by  the  pencil  of  the  muse 
Of  Tommy  Shuff^,  or  Tommy  Moore, 
Howe'er  the  drowsy  critic  bore. 
Or  reach  the  bright  etherial  road. 
Where  none  but  genius  ever  trod  ? 
But  let  us  no  digressions  make 
For  this  our  zcou'd-be  satirist's  sake. 
MINERVA,  having  calm'd  his  spleen. 
And  led  him  to  a  fairer  scene. 


the  wit  of  Fielding,  the  humour  of  Cervantes,  and  all  the  sar^ 
casiic  properties  of  Dr.  Smollett  !  This  is  really  enough  to 
throw  one  into  a  cholera  morbus, 

(7)  See  the  objections  made  by  the  various  reviewers  to  Mr, 
D.'s  rhymes, — such  as  applaud,  lord — morn,  yawn — pass,  farce : 
such  criticism,  to  be  sure,  does  neither  poor  George,  nor  any 
other  scribbler  the  smallest  injury  ;  it  only  serves  to  show  to 
what  miserable  shifts  these  worthies  are  reduced,  in  their  scalp- 
ing vocations  j 

But  in  their  holes  let  the}n  repose. 
For  mov'd,  they  but  offend  the  nose. 
Whilst  we  to  Daniel  pay  our  court. 
And  hold  him  up,  for  public  sport ! 


A  numskull  brought  to  his  purgations.  "Soa 

In  words  as  soft  as  honey,  said, 

"  There  Daniel/  there  the  (S)  volume  lies. 
The  relic  of  the  mighty  dead. 

To  make  the  thickest  uumskull  wise." 
"  Come,"  cried  the  Goddess  to  her  pupil, 
"  We  must  not  at  the  metre  scruple. 

Or  once  indulge  corrosive  spleen. 
Nor  damn  the  book  because 'tis  writ 
Above  the  level  of  yourwit. 

That  were  egregious  wrong,  I  ween." 

To  soothe,  and  to  convince  the  lout^ 
He  might  its  worth  no  longer  doubt. 

The  goddess  bade  him  reperuse  it. 
Nor,  like  a  periodic  dunce. 
Dismiss  it,  with  a  bounce,  at  once. 

First  taking  care  to  damn  it  and  abuse  it\ 
**  There,"  said  she,  to  the  smirking  boy. 
Great  *Wilsojis  hope,  and  •\Wilso7i  s  ]oy, 

"  There,  take  it,  and  determine  to  construe  it; 
Proceed  thro*  every  page,  and  mark 

Most  carefully,  as  you  go  through  it. 

Whatever  may  be  spiritless  and  dark. 
Deficient  or  in  zcit,  or  grammar. 
In  fine,  whatever  parts  may  stammer 

The  vigour  of  your  mighty  mind. 
Notice  the  stanzas  that  appear  too  long. 
Measure  the  breadth  and  thickness  of  the  song. 

Whatever  is  meagre,  pond'rous,  unrefined. 
And,  having  made  a  careful  minute 
Of  every  trivial  blemish  in  it. 
Marking  the  words  i/qu  cannot  comprehend. 
From  the  commencement  to  the  end. 
Consult  the  (9)  doctor,  and  attempt  to  find 
{Work  worthy  youv  distinguished  mind) 

■ — ^ . . r  ■  n  I     I     „    ,  iM» 

(8)  Johnson's  Dictionary,  to  which  George  might  refer,  in 
order  to  spell  impromptu  as  he  ought. 

(9)  Dr.  Johnson. 

*  George's  publisher, 
t  His  Printer. 


^54  Castigation  of  a  Dunce, 

Whether  it  boast  or  wit,  or  fire. 
Or  to  the  name  of  poesy  aspire ; 

Or  whether 
Dalness  and  it  may  sleep  together. 
And  in  oblivion's  pool  expire/' 

V. 
To  which  the  dunce, 

(As  you  may  nat' rally  suppose) 
Obedient  to  her  charge  for  once. 

Attended  from  the  opening  to  the  close* 
VI. 
Thus  having  toil'd  with  all  his  spirit. 

Through  Johisoris  labours  day  and  night. 
He  found  the  work  did  certainly  inherit 

(To  me  a  source  of  infinite  delight) 
A  stock  of  wisdom^  brilliancy,  and  ease. 
Something  that  might  be  said  to  please; 
In  short,  to  make  the  matter  clearer. 
And  bring  you  to  an  end  the  nearer. 
He  found,  yes,  reader!  found,  indeed, 

(Looking  as  envious  as  a  ferret) 
It  was  a  work  the  world  might  read. 

And  sanction  for  its"  sterling  (lO)merit/' 
"  But  notwithstanding  that,"  said  Dan, 
'*  I'll  surely  damn  it  if  I  can  ! 
"  I'll  call  it  dull,  obscene,  and  sad, 
"  And  blast  it  thro'  my  DUNCIAD !"  (11) 
And  sure  enough  the  rhyming  fiovice 
Has  kept  his  fulminating  promise. 
As  wits  and  fools  of  each  condition. 
May  see  in  DanieCs  fourth  edition  ! 

VII. 
Thus  George,  of  late,  is  grown  so  wise. 

In  classic  lit'rature  50  learned, 
That,  really,  had  they  twenty  eyes. 

His  readers  wou'd  not  half  discern  it. 

(lOy  This  alludes  to  Mr.  D/s  former  opinion  of  Tom's  Poems. 
(11)    See  the  new  preface  to  the  fourth  edition  of  "  The 
Dunciad.'* 
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And  let  the  wits  say  what  they  will, 
I  shall  support  th'  assertion  still ; 
And  still  th'  o'erpowering  truth  maintain, 
HIS  LIKE  WILL  NE'ER  BE  SEEN  AGAIN. 

TOM  StIUFFLETON. 
Eh/siinn,  Sally  s  (12)  apartment^ 
four  stories  above  the  clouds, 
March  lOth,  1816. 


VANITY  OF  VANITIES! 

OR, 

Solomon,  the  Magnificent  '. 


1.  And  behold,  I  said :  I  am  come  to  great  power,  and 
I  will  rule, even  as  unto  me  seemeth  meet;  for  am  not  I 
greater  than  the  sons  of  men  ? 

2.  Madness  and  folly  are  preferable  to  wisdom,  for  in 
wisdom  there  is  grief,  and  in  knowledge  much  trouble 
and  sorrow  of  heart 

3.  And  I  said.  Go  to,  now  ;  I  will  revel  in  mirth, be 
others  ever  so  sad,  and  I  will  enjoy  pleasure,  or  where- 
fore am  I  a  prince  ? 

4.  I  built  a  magnificent  stable,  where  the  pampered 
steed  might  behold  his  beauties  in  a  mirror,  and  I  pulled 
down  every  house  that  might  obstruct  my  prospect  before 
the  palace,  wherein  I  no  longer  sought  to  solace  myself. 

d.  Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity ! 


(12)  I  have  dated  this  effusion  from  SALLY's  airz/  APART- 
MENT, and  it  would  appear  that,  notwithstanding  ail  George's, 
sanctity  and  hatred  of  the  flesh,  I  stand  a  fairer  chance  of 
getting  to  heaven  than  himself; 

But,  howsoever  that  may  he, 
My  heaven,  SAL !  begins  with  thee ; 
Yet,  still,  my  little  amorous  friend  ! 
I  hope  in  thee  it  will  not  end  ! 

Tom  Shuffleton, 
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6,  My  palace,  furnished  with  luxuries  and  rarities 
which  came  from  afar,  was  now  deserted,  and  the  desola- 
tion of  houses  overthrown,  were  beheld  from  its  lofty  and 
weighty  colonade,  and  all  looked  dreary  and  unfinished, 

7.  But  I  was  resolved  to  enjoy  mirth,  and  I  sent  for  the 
choice  wine  of  Tokay,  which  was  lying  useless  in  its  ca- 
verns,and  I  filled  the  bowl  with  exhilarating  juice,  squeez- 
ing therein  the  fruit  which  cometh  from  afar,  the  spirit 
of  the  sugar  cane,  and  a  few  drops  from  the  crystal  stream. 

S.  And  I  gathered  unto  me  silver  and  gold  from  the 
sweat  of  men's  brows,  even  from  the  stores  of  the  wealthy 
unto  him  that  sitteth  on  the  dunghill. 

9.  And  I  solaced  myself  with  women,  the  old,  the  fat, 
and  the  well  liking,  and  I  sent  forth  the  wife  of  my  youth 
to  wander  through  the  land. 

10.  And  while  my  elders  and  wise  men  were  busied 
in  the  welfare  of  my  kingdom,  I  diverted  myselt  in  my 
splendid  P — v — n  with  painling  the  black  mare^  zMte, 
and  declaring  she  came  from  afar. 

11.  And  my  laughter  at  this  adventure  approached 
unto  madness,  and  my  mirth  became  unbounded, 

12.  For  I  drowned  the  cries  of  my  people  in  my  wine, 
and  if  they  cried  for  want  of  money,  I  lifted  up  my  voice 
for  gold,  and  cried  still  louder  than  they. 

13.  For  I  was  great,  and  I  sought  to  establish  the  sys- 
tem, called  feudal  by  the  turbulent  sons  and  daughters  of 
men,  and  my  folly  remained  v/ith  n^e. 


*  P — V — n  amusement.  This  beautiful  milk-white  mare 
was  presented  to  a  certain  gallant  Ad — I,  by  a  great  personage, 
who  declared  it  had  just  come  from  H v.  The  jovial  com- 
pany assembled  at  B — n,  did  nothing  but  talk  of  her  beauty, 
and  were  very  anxious  to  have  her  merits  put  to  the  test.  Th.e 
Ad — 1,  after  trying  her  through  all  her  paces,  declared  her  in- 
ferior to  his  own  favourite  black  mare,  and  not  admiring  her 
switching  tail,  he  took  her  to  a  farrier  to  have  it  cropped,  when 
it  appeared,  the  tail  was  false,  and  under  it,  she  had  a  black 
one.  On  minuter  inspection,  she  turned  out  to  be  the  Ad— I's 
own  black  mare,  painted  white  !  !  !  This  is  Baid  to  have  excited 
«*  roars  of  laughter  at  the  P — n  !  I  /" 

O  admirable  essence  of  r— 1  wit ! 
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14.  Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity! 

15.  For,  though  whatever  my  eyes  desired,  I  have  kept 
not  from  them  ;  neither  have  I  ever  suffered  my  throat  to 
be  dry,  for  want  of  strong  drink,  yet  I  find  that  my  stores 
of  gold  are  decreasing,  and  my  people  about  to  declare 
thatl  shall  reap  no  more  profits  under  the  sun. 

16'.  Surely,  thouglit  I,  as  it  happeneth  to  the  fool,  so 
can  it  never  happen  to  me ;  for  has  not  wisdom  tayght  me 
that  there  is  nothing  better  than  for  a  man  to  squander 
away  money,  whether  his  own  or  his  people's?  to  eat,  to 
drink,  and  to  be  merry  ! 

17.  For  I  have  loved  money ;  yet  have  never  been 
satisfied  with  money  ;  this,  also,  is  vanity. 

18.  My  garments  were  continually  new,  and  I  adorned 
my  head  with  borrowed  hair,  perhaps  cut  off  from  the 
head  of  him,  who  perished  by  the  stroke  of  the  law. 

19.  Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity  ! 

29.  But  why  should  I  set  my  heart  against  vanity, 
when  *  Folli/  is  set  in  great  dignity  ?  i\.nd  the  wise,  if  he  be 
poor,  is  never  regarded. 

21.  Therefore,  go  to,  and  wait  not  for  appetite  to  eat, 
noryet  for  thirst  to  drink,  but  feed  thy  palate  with  dain- 
ties, and  drink  for  the  pleasure  of  drunkenness. 

22.  But  behold  my  people  are  busied  in  asserting  their 
rights,  and  they  oppose  themselves  against  filling  the 
coffers  of  the  state. 

23.  Moreover  the  great  scribe,  and  expounder  of  the 
law,  has  been  accused  by  one,  who  has  combated  on  the 
ships  of  the  sea,  and  who  lifted  up  his  voice  against  the 
wife  of  my  brother,  my  mother's  son,  saying,  she  should 
have  no  gold,  and  the  thing  was  fulfilled  according  to  his 
wish. 

24.  And  behold,  another  of  my  subjects  has  dared  to 
give  to  Solomon  the  Magnificent  his  counsel  and  advice 
unasked,  saying,  he  should  build  no  more  painted  P— ns, 
no  more  temples  called  pagodas,   to  please  the  strange 
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women,  whom  my  heart  cleaveth  unto.    But  I  say,  the 
thing  that  pleaseth  me,  that  will  I  do. 

25.  For  say,  must  the  great  works  I  have  undertaken 
remain  unfinished  ?  and  must  my  palace,  wherein  I  dwell 
not,  be  desolate  and  bare  ? 

26.  Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity ! 

27.  But  who  knoweth,  whether  the  glorious  building! 
I  have  devised,  may  not  yet  be  finished !  Yea,  I  will  ask 
for  money  for  the  child  that  is  yet  unborn,  the  child 
which,  peradventure,  may  never  be  begotten. 

28.  One  brother  only  has  moulded  clay  from  the  vessel 
of  the  potter,  which  was  made  unto  dishonour ;  numerous 
are  his  offspring  by  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  But  the  chief 
of  my  captains  getteth  not  the  son  to  call  him  father,  and 
my  brethren  are  all  barren  branches. 

29.  Therefore  will  I  ask  money  for  the  child,  which  is 
yet  unborn,  lest  peradventure  by  its  being  born  not,  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  crave  money,  at  the  hands  of  my  peo- 
ple, for  my  family's  increase. 

30.  Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity ! 


ROYAL  NUPTIALS; 

OR, 
TUB  DISAPPOINTED  PROPHET. 

**  They  lie  upou  beds  of  ivory,  aud  stretch  themselrei  upon  their  sump- 
tuous coucbet:  ;  they  cat  the  lambs  of  the  flock,  and  the  calres  out  of  the 
stall .  They  dance  to  tlie  sound  of  the  viol ;  they  invent  to  themselves  in- 
stiumentf  of  music.  They  drink  wine  in  bowls,  and  anoint  themselves 
with  choice  ointments;  but  none  of  them  is  sorry  for  the  affliction  of  Joseph." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Scourge. 

Sir, 
I  WAS  lately  prevailed  upon  by  a  friend,  well  known 
in  this  metropolis  for  his  expanded  philanthropy  and  ac- 
tive charity,  to  accompany  him  in  a  visit  he  paid  to  the 
distressed  and  starving  vveavers  of    Spitalfields.       The 
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scenes  of  misery,  which  here  presented  themselves  in  la- 
mentable abundance  to  our  view,  were  of  the  most  heart- 
rending nature.  Whole  families  literally  perishing  through 
want,  and  struggling  at  once  with  the  complicated  evils 
of  famine,  want  of  clothing,  want  of  fire  to  warm  their 
emaciated  limbs,  and  want  even  of  a  rug,  on  which  to 
repose  their  weary  and  exhausted  frame.  Children  crying 
for  bread,  and  dying  fathers  and  mothers  in  their  expiring 
moments,  experiencing  the  bitter  cup  of  death  aggravat- 
ed with  tenfold  gall,  from  the  distracting  prospect  of 
the  hopeless  wretchedness,  to  which  they  left  their  ill- 
fated  offspring ! 

Sick  at  heart  with  this  picture  of  human  misery,  which 
had  reached  to  such  a  height,  as  to  place  it  out  of  the 
power  of  even  the  most  godlike  charity  and  munificence 
to  afford  adequate  succour  and  relief  to  the  numerous 
sufferers,  I  did  little  more  than  observe,  with  mute  and 
abstracted  pensiveness,  the  moving  manner  in  which  my 
friend  sought  to  administer  consolation  to  the  mourner, 
and  to  pour  into  the  broken-hearted  the  healing  balm  of 
hope.  At  one  moment,  he  would  exhort  to  confidence 
in  the  Supreme  Disposer  of  human  events ;  at  another 
would  hold  up  the  most  feasible  arguments  of  encourage- 
ment :  then  again  he  would  enlarge  on  the  prospect  of 
better  times,  and  the  favourable  turn,  which  trade  and 
manufactures  must  shortly  take. 

But  his  main  pillar  of  hope,  his  principal  ground  for 
indulging  those  pleasing  and  consoling  visions,  ail  rested 
upon  the  approaching  nuptials  of  her  Royal  Highness  the 
Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales.  With  what  enthusiasm 
did  my  friend  expatiate  on  the  virtues  of  this  young 
heiress  to  the  British  crown  !  On  her  amiable  qualities! 
On  her  feeling  heart !  In  one  word,  on  every  trait  in  her 
illustrious  character!  Thefetts  and  rejoicings,  which  of 
course  cannot  fail  to  take  place,  on  the  consummation  of 
this  auspicious  event,  would  infallibly,  according  to  the 
sanguine  ideas  of  my  friend,  give  a  new  impetus  to  trade, 
and  cause  all  branches  of  nianufacture,  but  more  espe- 
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cially  the  silk  trade,  to  revive  and  flourish.  Such  was 
the  language,  such  the  hopes,  with  which  my  humane 
friend  buoyed  up  the  poor  distressed  weavers  ;  and  so 
persuaded  was  he  himself  of  the  truth  of  his  predictions, 
that  he  could  not  patiently  suffer  even  a  doubt,  or  the 
slightest  symptom  of  apprehension,  to  be  manifested  in 
reply. 

We  had  appointed  to  dine  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor, 
in  the  Strand;  and  I  verily  believe  that  oi^e,  if  not  the 
principal  reason,  which  induced  Uiy  friend  to  fix  on  this 
excellent  tavern,  v^as  the  very  circumstance  of  the  An- 
chor being  the  admitted  symbol  of  Hope.  Previous  to 
dinner  being  served,  we  mutually  amused  ourselves  with 
reading  the  newspapers  of  the  day.  On  a  sudden  I  fell 
in  with  a  paragraph,  which  appeared  to  hold  out  but 
little  prospect  of  the  fulfiluient  of  the  glorious  predic- 
tions, lately  announced  by  my  friend  to  the  poor,  unem- 
ployed and  starving  weavers  of  Spital-fields.  The  pur- 
port of  the  article  in  question  was,  that  a  most  magnifi- 
cent lace  dress  was  manufacturing  at  Brussels,  for  her 
Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales,  to  be  worn  at  the 
celebration  of  her  nuptials  with  Leopold,  Prince  of  Saxe- 
Cobourg.  On  reading  this  passage,  I  could  not  refrain 
from  an  involuntary  exclamation  of  surprize,  which  did 
not  fail  to  attract  the  immediate  notice  of  my  friend. 
Curiosity  naturally  prompted  him  to  enquire  into  the 
cause  of  my  apparent  emotion.  By  way  of  reply,  I  read 
the  article  aloud.  Good  heavens!  where  shall  I  find 
words  to  depict  the  sudden  and  amazing  change,  which 
this  unwelcome  piece  of  news  operated  in  the  manner, 
look,  and  whole  appearance  of  my  friend  1  He  was,  lite- 
rally speaking,  thunderstruck!  the  orbs  of  his  eyes  roll- 
ed about  in  vague  and  indescribable  agitation.  He  took 
the  paper  from  my  hand;  perused,  and  re-perused  the 
alarming  paragraph;  shook  his  head,  and  ultimately 
seemed  totally  lost  in  abstraction. 

I  felt  how  ungenerous  it  would  be  to  attack  my  friend, 
on  his  credulous  faith  in  the  patriotism  and  philanthropy 
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of  princes,  in  his  present  situation,  I  therefore  did  my 
utmost  to  divert  his  thoughts  from  the  unlucky  paragraph, 
and  to  give  a  new  turn  to  the  conversation.  But  all  my 
efforts  were  in  vain  ;  my  friend  could  scarcely  be  brought 
to  utter  a  single  syllable,  and  vvhen  the  dinner  was  served 
up,  notwithstanding  the  excellency  of  the  dishes,  it  was 
evident  that  he  partook  thereof  witli  very  little  relish.  We 
did  not  sit  long  over  our  wine ;  but  separated  at  an  early 
hour;  my  friend  complaiiiing  of  a  pain  in  his  head, 
which  he  attributed  to  the  fickle  and  precarious  state  of 
the  weather. 

On  arriving  at  my  own  abode,  I  could  not  refrain  from 
ii^editating  on  the  extraordinary  occurrences  of  the  day. 
The  enthusiasm  with  which  my  friend  resigned  himself 
to  the  delusions  of  hope  ;  the  warmth  and  sincerity  with 
which  he  communicated  his  own  ideas  to  others  ;  the  zeal 
with  which  he  endeavoured  to  inspire  the  wretched 
sufferers  of  Spitalfields  with  the  same  sanguine  expec- 
tations, which  he  entertained  himself,  all  commanded  my 
utmost  veneration  for  the  virtues  of  his  character,  and  the 
goodness  of  his  heart.  But  yet  I  could  not  dissemble  to 
myself,  how  apt  the  philanthropist  is  to  suffer  himself  to 
believe  rather  the  wishes  of  his  soul,  than  the  evidence  of 
his  senses.  It  is  true,  the  newspaper  article  in  question 
might  not  be  strictly  correct ;  true,  that  the  information 
it  conveyed  was  invested  with  no  proof,  no  official  docu- 
ment of  its  authenticity.  But  still  it  furnished  ample 
food  for  reflection.  I  could  not  help  recalling  to  mind 
the  experience  of  the  past,  nor  could  I  divert  my  mind 
from  reasoning,  on  general  principles,  on  the  but  too 
frequent  practices  of  the  great  and  mighty,  in  concenter- 
ing every  thing  connected  with  human  welfare  and  hap- 
piness, in  their  own  individual  person,  and  considering  the 
wants  and  necessities  of  the  bulk  of  mankind  as  foreign 
to  their  own  claims,  and  utterly  beneath  their  notice. 

For  the  honor  of  the  illustrious  personage  alluded  to, 
let  us  hope  therefore  and  presume,  that  the  intelligence 
contained  in  the  newspaper  article,  above  commented 
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upon, is  totally  false  and  erroneous.  Animated  with  the  pro- 
foundest  sentiments  of  veneration,  of  loyalty,  and  esteem 
for  her  Royal  Highness,  the  writer  cannot  bring  himself 
for  a  moment  to  believe,  that  this  august  princess  would 
ever  suffer  herself  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  countenance 
and  encourage  foreign  industry,  to  the  detriment  of  that 
of  her  countrymen,  and,  in  ail  probability,  her  own  fu- 
ture subjects!  That  she  would  furnish  employment 
to  foreign  mechanics,  whilst  so  many  thousands  of  her 
own  are  literally  starving,  and  crying  in  vain  for  bread  1 
Which  of  the  two  would  sit  most  gracefully  upon  the 
person  of  royalty— a  dress  wrought  by  the  artizans  of 
Brussels,  or  one  of  native  manufacture?  Which  would 
best  become  the  heiress  of  the  British  crown — a  costly 
garment  of  Brussels  lace ;  or  a  robe  fabricated  by  the 
subjects  of  that  throne,  which  she  appears  destined  by 
a  favouring  Providence  to  ascend  ?  Whether  is  it  better 
to  find  employment  for  strangers,  or  for  our  country- 
men ?  Many  a  starving  British  family,  rescued  from 
wretchedness  and  want,  in  consequence  of  an  enlightened 
and  patriotic  preference  of  subjects  to  foreigners,  would, 
with  tears  in  their  eyes,  and  fervent  gratitude  in  their 
hearts,  invoke  the  benediction  of  heaven  upon  their 
benefactress,  and  the  "  blessing  of  him  that  was  ready 
to  perish,"  would  light  on  the  head  of  that  person,  who 
relieved  him  from  ruin,  from  destruction,  and  from  un- 
timely death ! 

At  present,  that  a  royal  message  to  parliament  has 
ratified  and  confirmed  the  report  of  the  intended  mar- 
riage, between  the  Princess  of  Wales  and  the  Prince  of 
Saxe-Cobourg,  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  direct  a  mo- 
ment's thought  to  the  consequences  of  this  union,  as  af- 
fecting the  public.  The  communication  made  by  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  to  the  two  houses  of 
the  legislature,  relative  to  the  marriage  of  his  august 
daughter,  adverts,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  to  a  suitable 
establishment  for  the  illustrious  couple,  to  be  furnished, 
4iccording  to  ancient  and  laudable  custoni,  from  the  pub- 
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lie  purse.     Much  stress,  as  is  customary,  is  laid  on  the 
necessity  of  consulting  the  comfort  of  the  royal  family, 
and  the  dignity  and  splendour  of  the  British  crown.  This 
is  a  topic,  on  which  ministers  and  their  time-serving  ad- 
herents are  peculiarly  eloquent.     Neither  is  it  the  wish  or 
intention  of  the  writer  of  this  article,  to  combat  or  ar- 
raign this  doctrine.      He  joins,  on  this  occasion,  with 
alacrity  the  arguments  of  those  who  support  the  crown. 
But  he  is  not  a  blind  worshipper  of  royalty.     For  every 
thing,  as  Solomon  has  wisely  observed,  there  is  an  ap- 
pointed time  and  season.     At  a  crisis  of  unparalleled  dif- 
ficulty, like  the  present,  when  the  country  stands  on  the 
very  verge  of  bankruptcy;  v^^hen  thousands  of  our  fellow 
citizens  are  starving  for  want  of  the  common  necessaries 
of  life;  when  the  exigencies  of  the  state  are  so  momentous 
and  so  formidable,  that  the  Prince  Regent  himself  finds 
it  not  only  expedient,  but  indispensably  necessary  to  re- 
commend economy,  in  the  royal  speech  at  the  opening  of 
the  present  sessions  of  parliament,  surely  the  dignity  of 
the  crown  ought  not  to  be  founded  upon  and  identified 
with  lavish  and  unjustifiable  prodigality  of  the  public 
resources.     Which  of  the  two  contributes  most  effec- 
tually to  the  dignity  of  the  crown ;  which  of  the  two 
causes  royalty  to  be  most  respected  and  beloved — a  sys- 
tem of  ruinous  luxury,  unfeeling  pride,  and  exaggerated 
magnificence,  on  the  part  of  the  ruler  of  a  state,  whilst 
the  subjects  are  literally  starving   for  bread  ;  or  modest 
pre-eminence  and  decent  superiority,  connected  with  a 
sage  system  of  economy  and   retrenchment,  which  re- 
lieves the  subject  from  the  overwhelming  burden,  against 
which  he  is  no  longer  able  to  bear  up,  and  procures  him 
the  means  of  appeasing  the  cravings  of  nature,  as  well 
for  himself  as  for  his  famished  family?  AVhich  of  these 
two  systems   must  most   conduce   to  the  stability  of  a 
government,  to  the  'real  dignity  of  royalty,  to  the  well 
being  of  the  subject,  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  state 
at  large  ? 
It  is  by  no  means  the  object  of  the  writer  of  the  pre- 
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sentarticle  to  lift  up  his  voice  against  the  grant  of  a  due 
allowance,  and  the  formation  of  a  suitable  establishment 
for. her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  her 
illustrious  consort,  on  the  celebration  of  their  nuptials. 
But  this  much  he  is  free  to  contend,  that,  in  appreciating 
the  amount  of  such  provision,  a  strict  regard  ought  to  be 
paid  to  existing  circumstances,  to  the  pressure  and  dif- 
ficulties of  the  times.  Where  a  whole  nation  suffers, 
even  the  highest  authority,  even  the  head  of  the  state, 
ought  cheerfully  to  submit  to  some  proportionate  sacri- 
fice. But  the  writer  does  not  rest  here.  He  boldly 
maintains,  that  it  is  no  more  than  the  bounden  duty  of 
her  Majesty  to  come  forward,  from  her  private  store,  to- 
wards the  equipment  of  her  grand-child.  With  the  ira- 
mense  treasures  the  Queen  is  known  to  possess,  such 
contribution  towards  the  wants  of  the  state  may,  with 
strict  propriety,  be  required  of  her.  She  cannot  carry 
her  hoarded  bags  out  of  the  world  with  her,  and  pru- 
dence as  well  as  justice  might  point  out  to  her  the  policy 
of  making  a  laudable  use  of  her  wealth,  during  her  life- 
time. She  is  of  an  age  now  to  withdraw  herself  from 
the  noise  and  bustle  of  fashionable  life,  and  to  experience 
the  infinitely  more  exquisite  and  heartfelt  joys,  resulting 
from  the  practice  of  benevolence  and  generous  action. 

Above  all,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  Regent,  inconsequence  of  this  addition  to  the 
public  burthens,  will  feel  the  necessity  of  enforcing,  by 
his  own  example,  that  salutary  system  of  economy  which 
he  was  pleased  to  recommend  in  his  speech.  Sincerely 
to  be  hoped  is  it,  that  the  nation  will  no  more  be  called 
upon  to  drain  its  last  resources  to  pay  for  foreign  pa- 
geantry, foolish  trumpery,  and  senseless  show.  Every 
parent,  even  in  the  most  exalted  situations  of  life,  owes 
a  good  example  to  his  child.  Let  us  hope  then,  that  his 
Royal  Highness  will  prove  himself  not  deficient  or  back- 
ward in  this  great  point  of  moral  duty.  Let  virtuous  ex- 
ample proceed  from  the  throne,  and  its  effects  will  soon 
be  generally  seen,  and  universally  felt. 

Upper  Harlei/'Strea,  March  16,  1816.      Lysimachus. 
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HOUSES,    TENEMENTS,     GOODS,     AND    PICTURES,    TO    BE 
LET    OR    SOLD. 

A  LARGE  and  commodious  family  house  in  P — 11  M — 11 
'magnificently  furnished,  but  vacated  by  the  owner  for 
very  forcible  reasons.  It  commands  a  wide  and  exten- 
sive prospect  of  houses  pulled  down,  and  the  demolition 
of  vulgar  shops,  long  inhabited  by  those  who  exercised 
a  flourishing  trade,  especially  during  the  time  the  owner 
of  the  .great  house  and  his  family  spent  their  money  in 
the  metropolis.  But  what  can  be  so  vulgar  to  the  eye  af 
taste  and  feeling,  as  those  mechanical  **  salt  butter 
sources,"  from  which  we  derive,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
wealth  we  squander  away  with  so  much  spirit  ?  The  eye 
therefore  of  the  purchaser  will  be  gratified,  not  with  a 
view  of  animated  nature,  but  with  a  most  dt^iectable  pros- 
pect of  vacancy,  of  ruin,  and  of  desolation!  For  tickets 
to  view  this  superb  edifice,  apply  to  Mrs.  Macmyhoney, 
housekeeper,  O-nd  female  factotum  to  the  proprietor. 

Half  a  bed  to  be  let,  by  the  1st  of  next  month.  Apply- 
to  Madame  St.  L — t,  or  to  her  waiting  woman,  at  the 
Duke's  Head,  E—  Pvoad,  Kent. 


A  public  passage,  being  a  complete  thorous^hfare,  to  be 
let,  the  present  owner  not  finding  himself  adequate  to 
the  holding  It  long.  Apply  to  Mrs.  B — ,  at  the  Sussex 
Arms. 

A  Venus,  aux  belles  fesses,  known  by  the  denomination 
of  CalUpyga,  in  marble,  representing  tbe  Marchioness  of 
H — d.  It  might  serve  as  a  model  to  every  statuary,  had 
it  less  redundancy  of  flesh. 

Antique  model,  taken  from  Lady  J — y.  This  figure 
in  former    days    must    have   been  beautiful ;    but    the 
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destruction  of  time,  paint,  and  plaistering  have  now 
divested  it  of  every  attraction. 

The  seven  deadly  sins  personified,  and  taken  from 
Poussin  ;  a  most  famous  copy.  Luxury,  by  the  P—  R— ; 
Brunkenness,  by    the  D—  of   '^'^*'^  ;    Avarice,    by  the 

Q— n  ;   Pride,   by  the  D-~.  of  C -d  ;  Anger,    by  John 

Bull;  Gluttony,  by  Sir  W.  C-~  ;  Envi/,  by  Lady  J— y. 
All  the  portraits  in  this  picture  are  most  striking  like- 
nesses. 

Wanted,  by  a  shopkeeper,  who  had  formerly  a  good 
retail  trade,  in  St.  A—  street,  subsistence  for  himself  and 
family,  for  which  he  is  willing  to  part  with  a  very  fine 
painting  of  the  Ruins  of  Pall — mi/ra. 


To  be  Sold,  or  Exchanged. — The  office  of  Mer- 
cury to  a  great  ******  to  be  disposed  of,  at  a  fair  va- 
luation ;  or  exchanged  for  an  adequate  post  in  the  present 
ni — y,  or  the  succeeding  one.  Address  to  Colonel  M'M — -n, 
at  B ^n. 

DOCTOR    BRAGGADOCIO    VON    GUSTO,    SOLE   INVENTOR. 
OF  THE  GUSTONIAN    MEDICINES. 

Upwards  of  three  thousand  dying  patients,  during  the 
last  twenty-one  years,  have  been  restored  to  life  and 
perfect  health,  by  this  wonderful  doctor.  As  to  all  the 
hospitals  in  London,  they  were  not  worth  a  straw  ;  they 
met  there  with  no  relief  at  all  ;  but  Doctor  Braggadocio 
von  Gusto  cured  them  instantly.  Subjoined  is  a  list  of 
the  diseases,  cured  by  this  wonderful  master  of  the  heal- 
ing art. 

Mercurial  Rheumatism — ^(a  new  disorder,  invented  pur- 
posely to  prove  the  doctor's  skill)  agues,  bilious  sick 
head  aches,  liver  complaints,  (however  deemed  incurable) 
asthmas,  and  galloping  consumptions,  scrofula,  gout, 
&c.  &c.  &c. 

The  following  letters  will  prove  the  truth  of  the  doc- 
tor's assertions. 


Miraculous  cures,  5:67 

case  lxxxi. 

Sir, 
I  was  entirely  deprived  of  the  use  of  my  right  leg,  by 
a  paralytic  stroke,  and  had  perfectly  resigned  myself  to 
be  a  cripple,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  all  my  life.  I 
was  told  of  your  inestimable  medicine,  and  on  the  first 
apphcation,  was  enabled  to  set  up  as  a  competitor  to  the 
famous  female  rope-dancer,  now  exhibiting  her  wonder- 
ful talents  at  Covent-garden  theatre. 

BiiowN  Billy. 
Hockley  in  the  Hole, 


destroyed    lungs    restored     immediately,    by 
madman's  essence  of  weeds  and  cabbage.. 

extraordinary  case. 
Sir, 
My  wife  caught  a  violent  cold  last  winter,  which 
brought  on  a  confirmed  consumption ;  she  was  unable 
to  move  from  her  bed  for  six  months,  and  was  given 
over  by  every  one  of  the  faculty.  Providentially,  I  heard 
of  your  valuable  medicine;  and  after  taking  only  four 
bottles,  she  is  become  quite  fat  and  hearty,  and  is  the 
rosy  bearer  of  this. 

From  your  humble  servant, 
to  command, 

Solomon  Fondlewite. 
Feather-bed-lane, 

P.  S.  This  being  a  most  extraordinary  case,  you  are 
■welcome  to  publish  it ;  and  as,  through  your  exquisite 
specific,  both  my  wife  and  myself  expect  to  live  for 
ever,  we  shall  eternally  be  happy  in  testifying  our  grati- 
tude. 


trom  mrs.  eliza  dupe. 
Sir, 
Accept  my  grateful  thanks  for  the  inexpressible  bene- 
fit  I  have  received,  by  taking  your  valuable  medicine. 


*25S  Infallible  specific  for  the  gout <> 

I  have  been  some  years  in  a  deep  consumption,  had  a 
violent  cough,  and  expected  every  breath  I  took,  Mrith 
the  utMiost  diiFiculty,  would  be  my  last.  But  now^ 
after  making  one  trial  of  your  invaluable  medicine,.!  am 
as  gay  as  a  lark,  have  lungs  like  a  stentor,  and  an  appe- 
tite like  a  wolf.  I,  therefore,  wish  you  would  make 
known  to  the  public  the  case  of 

Eliza  Dupe. 
Frying-'pan-alley. 

MEDICINAL    WATER. 

All  outward  application  ha-ving  been  deemed  hitherto 
dangerous  in  gouty  complaints,  the  proprietor  of  this 
invaluable  water  begs  to  assure  the  public,  that  a  single 
trial  Will  remove  the  .most  inveterate  gout,  and  put  an 
end  to  all  the  miseries  of  those  afflicted  with  this  dread- 
ful disorder,  by  either  throwing  it  speedily  into  the  sto=. 
mach,  or  gently  introducing  it  into  the  whole  system, 
TV  hereby  a  more  easy  conclusion  to  all  their  pains  will 
soon  be  experienced,  by  every  patient  who  has  courage 
to  apply  it,  and  who  may  prefer  such  a  mode  of  suicide 
to  a  razor,  a  halter,  or  a  pistol, 

TO    THE    CORPULENT, 

Kothing,  it  is  universally  admitted,  can  be  more  un- 
graceful and  unsightly  than  a  fat  habit  of  body.  It  causes 
a  man  to  look  like  a  beef^ eater,  and  gives  to  the  whole 
person  an  air  of  extreme  vulgarity.  For  this  reason  a 
'medical  gentlemai;,  of  the  first  eminence,  has  for  a  series 
cf  years  directed  all  his  study  to  the  discovery  of  a  reme- 
dy against  this  disagreeable  complaint.  Nor  have  his 
long  and  laborious  researches  been  without  success  ;  inso- 
much that  he  has  now  the  satisfaction  of  announcing  to 
the  public,  that  he  has  discovered  a  certain  and  effica- 
cious specific,  which  will  not  only  reduce  the  most  cor- 
pulent person  to  a  graceful  and  slender  habit,  but  etlec- 
tually  prevent  all  those  who  take  it  from  ever  becoming 
fat,  were  they  even  to  belong  to  the  Court  of  Aldermen^ 


Projected  altiance  in  high  life,  ^  60 

or  to  be  constant  attenders  at  vestry-dinners.  The  pro- 
prietor pledges  himself  to  the  nobility  and  gentry,  that  his 
said  remedy  is  so  perfectly  safe  and  harmless,  that  even 
a  child  at  the  breast  may  take  it.  To  be  had  in  bottles, 
only  ten  shillings  each,  duty  included,  at  a  fancy-shop. 
No.  13,  Bare-bone  passage. 


TO    GENTLEMEN,    WHO    HAVE    LOST    THEIR    HAIR. 

Prince  Jonathan,  after  much  study  and  experience, 
has  at  length  found  out  that,  zvhere  there  never  has  been 
am)  roots  of  hair,  the  hair  will  never  grouK  He  therefore 
recommends  his  valuable  oil  as  a  medicine  vi'hich,  when 
well  rubbed  over  the  body,  will  enable  the  person  so 
rubbed  to  enter  the  apartments  of  those  labouring  under 
the  most  putrid  and  infectious  disorders.  Hair-dressers 
will  counterfeit;  but  if  people  will  only  come  to  the 
proprietor,  and  buy  and  let  him  get  all  the  profits,  they 
will  lind  their  own  advantage  in  it. 

INTELLIGENCE    EXTRAORDINARY. 

M^e  are  assured,  by  the  last  advices  from  Utopia,  that 
the  grand-daughter  of  a  famous  German  sausage-maker, 
and  the  son  of  a  famous  hog-merchant  are  soon  expect- 
ed to  be  united  in  wedlock.     The  first  time  these  young 
people  saw  each  other  was  the  summer  before  last,  when 
the  young  man  brought  a  ham  from  one  of  the  young 
lady's  cousins,  which  was  cured  from  a  v/ild  boar  of  his 
own  hunting.     The  young  lady  was  mightily  taken  with 
the  athletic  appearance  of  the  young  man,  and  thought 
bin;  far  preferable  to  one  her  father  had  proposed  to  her, 
and  whom,  contrary  to  all  the  former  customs  of  her 
family,  she  had  been  allowed  to  refuse.     She  simpered, 
and  said,  she  hoped  as  how  he  would  come,  and  take  a 
cup  of  tea  with   her.    He  repeated  his  visits,  and  from 
that  time  he  was  a  constant  dangler  on  miss.    But  they 
were  both  as  sly  as  two  bailiffs,  and  it  was  but  a  very 
little  while  ago,  that  the  young  lady's  ardent  feelings  be- 
came known ;  as  for  the  young  man,  he  had  not  much  of 
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the  cash,  and  no  doubt  was  very  glad  to  ^^i  hold  of  a 
crown  piece.  We  have  been  credibly  informed,  that  the 
young  lady  said:  "mind,  now,  you're  d.foreignder,  and 
I  be'n't  to  be  taken  out  of  my  own  country,  without  I 
pleases." 


LITERARY  REVIEW. 


Verdun  ;  under  Wirion,  Courcelles,  De  Beauchene,  andDeMeu-* 
Ian.  Translated  from  the  French  of  Anthony  LaTreille,  com.'^ 
monly  called  Black  George,  late  corporal  of  gendarmes. 

The  translator  of  the  above  work,  who  has  thought 
proper  to  conceal  his  name,  observes  in  his  introductory 
remarks,  that  *'  the  events  of  the  present  day  have  so  far 
"superseded  those,  to  which  the  history  of  Verdun  be- 
**  longs,  that  the  following  pages  must  necessarily  have 
"  lost  a  portion  of  their  novelty.'*  This  remark  is  in  a 
great  measure  just,  yet  the  reader  of  the  present  work 
will  find  it  by  no  means  devoid  of  interest.  Various  ac- 
counts, it  is  true,  have  already  appeared  in  print  in  this 
country,  respecting  the  situation  of  the  British  prisoners 
of  war  in  France,  and  the  treatment  they  received  from 
the  French  government,  and  its  agents.  But  the  publi- 
cation now  under  review  is  the  first,  at  least  to  our  know- 
ledge, which  has  been  written  on  this  subject,  by  aFrench- 
man.  The  author,  Mons.  £a  Tm/Ze,  from  his  official 
situation,  as  confidential  agent  of  the  commandant  of  the 
depot  of  Verdun,  charged  with  the  more  immediate  sur^ 
reillance  and  police  of  the  British  prisoners  of  war,  in 
that  town,  (a  situation  which  he  filled  for  eleven  succes- 
sive years)  must  have  enjoyed  peculiar  opportunities  of 
acquiring  correct  information  of  the  secret  springs,  by 
which  the  complicated  system  oi  espionage,  exercised  by 
the  French  authorities,  was  carried  on.  He  m^-ist  have 
been  personally  versed  in  all  the  arcana  of  intrigue,  of 
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corruption,  and  of  treachery,  employed  and  put  in  action 
against  the  unfortunate  British  captives.  Accordingly 
\ve  meet  in  Mens.  La  Treille's  publication  with  a  variety 
of  curious  and  interesting  details,  which  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  any  other  writer,  than  a  person  holding  an  official 
situation  in  the  depot,  to  become  acquainted  with. 

The  town  of  Verdun,  which  was  appointed  by  the 
then  Minister  of  War,  Marshal  Berth ier,  (afterwards 
Prince  of  Wagram  and  of  Neufchatel)  for  the  residence 
of  the  principal  British  prisoners,  is  situated  in  the  late 
province  of  Lorraine.  The  river  Meuse  runs  through  it. 
It  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Paris,  and  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty-six  miles  from  the  Rhine,  and 
has  a  population  of  nearly  ten  thousand  souls.  It  was 
fortified  by  the  celebrated  Vauban  ;  yet  cannot  be  rec- 
koned strorig,  on  account  of  the  neighbouring  heights, 
which  command  it.  It  is  however  well  built,  and  the 
surrounding  country  is  not  unpleasant,  producing  game 
in  great  abundance,  with  a  vast  quantity  of  wood  for 
fuel,  and  other  uses. 

The  depot  of  Verdun  has  been  successively  governed 
by  four  several  commanders  ;  Wirion,  Coarcelles,  Baron 
de  Beauchene,  and  Major  de  Meulan.  Our  author  en- 
ters into  a  detailed  review  of  their  respective  adoTinistra- 
tions.  The  depot  of  Verdun  was  opened  in  December, 
1803.  The  command  was  given  to  General  Wirion. 
Our  author  thus  characterizes  him : 

*'  This  man,  who  commenced  his  career  as  clerk  to  an 
attorney,  was  afterwards  employed  in  the  police,  at  Pa- 
ris. When  the  revolution,  of  which  he  was  an  enthu- 
siastic *admirer,  burst  out,  he  entered  into  the  f gendar- 
merie, and  rose  rapidly  in  rank.     Wirion  was  of  engaging 


*  In  the  Jacobin  club,  at  Brussels,  Wirion  pyopcsed  that 
the  first  Frenchman,  who  pronounced  the  name  of  King,  should 
immediately  be  placed  hors  de  la  lot ;  in  English,  outlaued, 

t  This  corps  is  about  14,000  strong,  infantry  m\d  caya.ry. 
The  men  are  trie4  and  experienced  soldiers,  whose  want  of  edu- 
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address,  and  possessed  a  character  strangely  tinged  with 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  which  gave  it  birth.  Suspicious, 
passionate,  and  cruel,  yet  sometimes  humane;  clever,  re- 
solute and  bold,  yet  occasionally  timid ;  he  thought  one 
half  of  the  world  in  league  against  him,  and  the  other 
half  their  spies.  Ready,  if  his  interest  prompted  him,  to 
perform  any  signal  act  of  virtue  : — equally  ready,  if  urged 
by  the  same  powerful  incentive,  to  commit  the  blackest 
crime.  Driven  into  vice,  partly  by  the  parsimony  of  his 
own  government,  he  occasionally  felt  pangs  of  remorse; 
and  had  he  not  been  surrounded  by  wretches,  infinitely 
more  worthless  than  himself,  his  conduct  might  latterly 
have  stood  the  test  of  enquiry,  and  his  actions  have  con- 
tributed to  the  comfort,  instead  of  aggravating  the  misery, 
of  defenceless  individuals." 

Such  then  is  the  character  of  the  late  General  Wirion, 
(a  man  of  high  rank  and  station,  and  who  held  the  dis- 
tinguished post  of  one  of  the  four  inspectors  general  of 
the  imperial  gendarmerie)  as  depicted  by  our  author. 
Let  us,  in  the  next  place,  examine  what  means  our  au- 
thor possessed  of  appreciating  with  accuracy  and  justice 
the  actions  of  the  general?  Let  us  investigate,  whether 
he  was  in  a  situation,  which  afforded  the  requisite  oppor- 
tunities of  knowing,  and  duly  estimating  the  principles 
and  conduct  of  his  chief? 

"  Unhappily  for  me,  (continues  Mons.  Latreille)  I  was 
selected  as  thegeneral's  active  and  confidential  agent.  Being 
named  to  this  dangerous  situation,!  was  thus  addressed  by 


cation  will  oftentimes  not  admit  of  their  being  promoted,  ac- 
cording to  their  merit,  in  other  regiments.  They  are  formed 
into  brigades,  which  constantly  communicate  with  each  other, 
and  are  under  the  command  of  the  local  authorities,  as  well  as 
that  of  their  own  officers.  The  internal  regulation  of  the  coun- 
try is  confided  to  them,  and  they  constitute,  on  the  whole,  the 
best  and  most  efficient  police  in  the  world.  It  was  a  favourite 
saying  with  fieneral  Wirion,  that,  as  long  as  Napoleon  kept  on 
good  terms  with  his  trusty  gendarmes,  he  had  nothing  to  fear. 
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my  comtnander: — '*  The  assurance  I  feel  that  you  areca- 
"  puble  of  conducting  the  depot,  induces  me  to  confide  to 
**  yoii  my  intentions.     I  am  only  allowed  twenty  pounds 
*'  per  month,  for  the  expences  of  my  office.  You  must  be 
'*  aware  that  such  a  sum  is  totally  inadequate,  end  that  it 
"  will  be  impossibleto  retain, in  so  large  a  place  as  Verdun, 
"  a  considerable  number  of  people,  without  the  assistance 
**  of  an  invisible  administration.     I  have  already  explained 
"  myself  to  several  persons,  on  this  head,  whom  I  hope  to 
"  turn  to  good  account.  iVly  plan  will  be  to  establish  three 
*'  distinct  classes  of  emissaries — gendarmes,  townsfolk,and 
"Englishmen/// — whose   common  labour    will   tend  to 
'*  one  point,  and  serve,  at  the  same  time,  to  check  each 
"  other.     There  needs  but  one  single  thing,  my  dear  La- 
-<'  treille,  to  set  the  machine  in  motion — Gold  !  Without 
"this,  nothing  can  be  accomplished.  Yon  perceive  (added 
"  the  General)    the  embarrassments,  into    which    I    am 
"  plunged.  I  know  what  it  is  to  work  for  the  state  :  I  have 
/  long  been  its  servant.  Orders  are  given,  but  the  necessary 
«'  means  are  withheld.     Government  has  little  foreseen 
**  all  the  difficulties,  but  I  perceive  them  clearly.     When 
"  I  was  nominated  to  my  present  command,  I  received 
"  directions  to  proceed  hither;    but  I  was  not  informed, 
"  that    I  should  have    to  guard  nearly  a  thousand  pri- 
*''  soners,  the  greater  part  of  whom  are    rich  and  well 
'*  educated,  consequently,  both  cunning  and  mischievous. 
"  iSIany  of  them  are  probably  respectable;  others,  to  the 
*' contrary.     Several  are   fugitives   from  their  country; 
"  but  in  due  course,  I  shall  know  them  all  separately. 
"  Amongst  the  number  there  are  some,  for  whom  my 
"  heart  sympathises.      I  mean    the  Detenus:    they  are 
"  victims,  and  I  desire  you  to  show  them  every  possible 
"  lenity.     Many  are  poor,  and   gained  in  France  their 
"  livelihood,  by  their  labour,  which,  henceforth,  will  be 
*'  very  precarious.     But  the  English  are  as  generous,  as 
"  they  are  great,  and  I  trust  that  the  rich  will  succour  the 
"  indigent.     We  must  hope,  then,  for  the  best,  and  that 
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*'  your  attention,  aided  by  my  experience,  will  dissemi- 
"  nate  universal  satisfaction." 

Any  person,  not  conversant  with  General  Wirion's 
real  character,  would  naturally  have  concluded  from  the 
above  conversation,  especially  from  the  latter  part,  that 
he  was  really  possessed  of  the  most  exquisite  sensibility, 
and  penetrated  with  all  the  glow  of  humanity  and  phi- 
lanthropic feeling.  But  the  author,  as  he  expressly 
informs  us,  had  known  his  man  too  long,  to  be  the  dupe 
of  his  fine  and  specious  profession.  He  immediately 
surmised,  that  the  GOLD,  declared  to  be  so  necessary 
towards  the  maintenance  of  a  good  police,  would  be 
drawn  from  the  pockets  of  the  unhappy  prisoners,  and 
that  every  means  w^ould  be  adopted  to  fleece  them,  on 
the  part  of  the  General,  which  native  ingenuity,  and 
practised  experience,  could  possibl;/  devise.  In  this  con- 
jecture, it  appears,  our  author  was  but  too  accurate  and 
just.  The  first  expedient,  to  which  the  General  had 
recourse,  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  money  from  the 
unhappy  prisoners,  contided  to  his  charge,  was  the  viorn- 
ing  muster,  or  appiL 

"  All  the  British  prisoners  were  ordered  to  appear,  and  sign 
Iheir  names,  every  four  and  twenty  hours,  which,  if  neglected, 
a  fine  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence  followed.  Afterwards,  the 
prisoners  were  required  to  sign  their  names  twice  in  the  course 
of  the  day.  Then  some  received  the  indulgence,  f  of  course, 
this  indulgence  was  well  paid  for  J  of  presenting  themselves  but 
once  every  five  days.  At  various  periods,  different  regulations 
took  place  on  this  head  ;  but  no  alteration  ever  happened  in 
the  couirihution,  which  was  invariably  ietfied.  Many  persons, 
to  save  trouble,  obtained  certificates  of  ill-health,  fiom  a Frenoh 
■""doctor,  and  evaded  the  regulation  this  way.  Others  again 
were  waited  upon  by  the  gendarmes,   at   their  own  lodgings. 


^-  Tliis  man,  whose  name  was  Madin,  is  said  to  have  reaUzed 
more  property,  by  the  sale  of  iidse  vouchers,  aijd  certificates  of 
ili-iieaith,  than  ever  he  gained  by  his  professional  practice^  or 
the  sale  of  his  u:»edicines. 
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where  thoy  inscribed  tlieir  names  in  a  book,  kept  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  for  which  an  additional  remuneration  was  given." 

Wirion,  it  appears,  calculntoci  his  perquisites,  resulting 
from  the  regidations  of  the  muster,  at  fifty  pounds  per 
month,  and  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  we  are 
told  by  the  author,  his  profits  greatly  exceeded  that  sum. 
But,  at  length,  they  fell  off  to  that  degree,  that  this  regu- 
lation was  abolished,  and  measures  of  *  severity  adopted  ; 
as  far  more  lucrative  in  their  ultimate  results,  than  a 
system  of  lenity  and  indulgence. 

The  General's  brain,  ever  fertile  in  resources,  soon  hit 
upon  a  most  notable  project  for  increasing  his  gains.  This 
vi^as  no  other  than  a  measure  of  finance,  bottomed  upon 
the  irresistible  propensity  which  exists  between  the  two 
sexes.  In  a  word.  General  Wirion  resolved  to  levy  a  tax 
upon  Concupiscence. 

The  General  accordingly  sent  for  our  author,  and  ex- 
claimed in  raptures  that  he  had  devised  a  scheme,  which 
would  aflbrd  a  rich  harvest.  He  then  ordered  Latreille 
to  collect  him  correct  and  detailed  information,  respect- 
ing the  under-mentioned  persons. 

1.  Kept  mistresses  of  the  richest  hostages,  &c. 

2.  Those  living  with  oSicers  of  inferior  rank. 

3.  Those  cohabiting  with  the  poorer  classes.     And 

4.  The  common  prostitutes. 

Of  all  these  several  classes  of  Cyprians,  the  author  was 
ordered  to  furnish,  without  delay,  every  possible  detail, 
not  forgetting  even  their  place  of  nativity,  and  where  they 
resided   previous  to  their  coming  to  Verdun.      Wirion 


*  The  first  omission  to  attend  the  muster,  was  punished 
with  a  short  imprisonment  in  the  Citadel,  or  at  the  offender's 
own  abode,  where  he  would  have  a  soldier  placed  over  him,  at 
the  expence  of  five  shillings  per  day.  On  the  second  aggression, 
the  unfortunate  prisoner  was  directly  conducted  to  a  fortress,  used 
as  a  depot  of  punishment,  called  Bitchr  ,  Whenever  this  hap- 
pened, the  General  would  listen  to  no  s  | plications,  or  excuses, 
however   well   grounded  :     his   laconi«     *nd  brutal  reply,  was. 
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declared  it  to  be  his  intention  to  solicit  the  Minister  to  place 
the  whole  of  these  unfortunate  females  under  his  own  im- 
mediatejurisdiction  and  superintendance.That  Wirion  pro- 
mised himself  a  rich  and  golden  harvest  from  this  notable 
expedient,  is  evident  from  his  own  express  words,  as  re- 
corded by  our  author  :  "  Those,  who  wish  to  remain  in  the 
town,  shall  shortly  learn,  at  what  'price  they   can   stop  T 

In  conformity  with  the  above  orders,  our  author  incon- 
tinently fell  to  work,  and  in  the  course  of  a  month  pre- 
sented the  following  result  to  his  uiaster 
No,  1.  Kept  Mistresses — 75 

2.  Ditto- 52 

8.   Ditto-^ S7 

4.  Street-walkers — 478 


Total   642 

But,  it  was  not  sufficient  for  General  Wirion's  purpose 
to  obtain  a  return  of  the  frail  sisterhood,  hy  professioji ; 
his  views  extended  much  further.  Our  author  therefore 
received  instructions  to  prepare  and  draw  up  a  list  of  the 
7?iarr led  dames  of  Yerdun,  v/ho  were  known  or  suspected 
to  commit  des  faux  pas.  Our  indefatigable  author  accord- 
ingly recommenced  his  labours,  and  after  entering  into 
the  requisite  investigation,  returned  to  the  General  a 
catalogue  of  two  hundred  and  forty  married  ladies.  From 
these  lists  it  appears  that  the  total  number  of  females,  at 
Verdun,  supposed  to  be  more  or  less  attached  to  the 
English  prisoners,  amounted  to  eight  hundred  and  eighty 
two,  out-numbering  the  prisoners  by  tuDenty-fivt  persons'. 

The  Minister  of  War,  however,  to  Wirion^s  no  small 
disappointment,  did  not  acquiesce  in  the  propriety     of 
tbe  measure  proposed   by   the  commandant  of  Verdun, 
to  whom  he  returned  the  following  answer : 
«  Sir, 

"Notwithstanding  the  observations  you  hare  submitted  to 
me,  respecting  the  women,  1  cannot  grant  your  request.  Nay, 
were  your  town  in  a  state  of  siege,  such  an  authority  would  not 
be  accorded,  because  it  would  be  contrary  to  law.     You  have 
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the  power,  and  can  exercise  it  at  discretion,  of  applyinf];'  to  me, 
or  my  subordinates,  for  the  removal  of  any  persons  you  may 
jud^e  pio}>cr,  and  in  this  way  your  wishes  will  always  meet 
witli  attention." 

'i'he  receipt  of  this  letter  threw  Wirioii  into  a  violent 
rage:  "  Tlicre,  (said  he  to  our  author)  have  I  not  always 
told  you,  that  in  our  government,  whatever  plan  of  ame- 
lioration is  otfered,  invariably  meets  with  opposition  ?  I 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  minister's  subordinates, 
they  are  a  set  of  idiots." 

This  refusal,  on  the  part  of  the  minister,  to  prom.ote 
and  abet  the  cupidity  of  the  General,  oblii>:ed  the  latter 
to  device  new  modes  of  extorting  money.  A  most  rigo- 
rous police  was  accordingly  established ;  tvveoty  of  the 
most  cunning  and  experienced  of  the  Cyprian  corps  were 
engaged  in  the  honourable  capacity  of  spies,  as  well  over 
the  English,  as  over  the  rest  of  the  frail  sisterhood,  at  the 
rate  of  two  pounds  sterling  per  month.  To  these  were 
associated  ten  of  the  inhabitants  of  Verdun,  each  at  ten 
pence  per  day.  Tlie  most  trivial  occurrences  were  noticed 
and  regularly^  reported,  and  into  such  minute  details  did 
these  hired  informers  enter,  that  the  author  assures  us, that 
a  description  v/as  rendered  of  all  the  robes,  bonnets,  tip- 
pets, &c.  which  the  English  ladies  received  from  Paris. 
-  Another  mode  of  extortion  was  most  successfully  prac- 
tised,"in  the  grant  of  permissions  to  the  prisoners  to  go 
outside  of  the  gates  of  the  town.  Of  these  permissions 
there  were  two  species;  theone  which  was  restricted  to 
two  gates,  cost  half  a  crown  per  head — the  other,  which 
extended  to  the  third  gate,  was  charged  five  shillings.  If 
the  prisoner  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  or  mislays  his  per- 
mission, he  was  obliged  to  purchase  anotiier,  which  was 
not  granted  without  much  difficulty  and  delay,  in  order 
to  enhance  the  value  of  the  indulgence.  And  we  are 
told,  that  one  of  the  General's  aide-de-camps  was  in  the 
practice  of  stealing  these  permissions,  which  were  di- 
rected, on  the  egress  of  the  prisoners  from  the  town,  to  be 
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left  with  the  gendarme  on  duty  at  the  gate,  in  order  to 
compel  the  parties  to  purchase  iVesh  passports. 

Permissions  to  reside  in  the  country  were  granted  at  a 
higher  price.  Among  the  prisoners  enjoying  this  indul- 
gence was  a  hostage,  who  had  been  recommended  to  the 
General  by  a  French  superior  officer  of  high  rank.  This 
circumstance,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  Englishman 
from  being  fleeced  as  much  as  possible.  "  I  honor  the 
man,  (said  Wirion)  but  I  want  money  ;  the  appels  have 
dwindled  away  to  nothing,  and  my  funds  must  be  re- 
cruited. See  what  you  can  do,  Latreille." — Our  author 
accordingly,  of  his  own  accord,  debited  the  gentleman  in 
question  at  the  rate  of  ten  shillings  per  month ;  and  as 
the  latter  paid  regularly,  and  without  any  murmuring,  he 
ranked  high  in  the  General's  esteem,  and  was  left  to  re- 
side quietly  and  without  interruption  in  the  country  for 
the  space  of  nearly  six  j^ears.  The  following  anecdote, 
recorded  by  our  author,  relative  to  this  gentleman,  will 
tend  to  throw  considerable  light  on  the  advantage,  wdiich 
Wirion  never  failed  to  derive  [fiom  any  favour  or  indul- 
gence accorded  to  his  prisoners.  Vie  give  the  anecdote 
in  the  author's  own  words  : 

"  At  one  period,  the  same  person  having  learnt  that  several 
of  the  prisoners  had  presented  the  General  with  tokens  of  their 
respect,  thougnt  that  he  also  could  not  delay  evincing  his  grati- 
tude. He  determined  therefore  on  offering  a  costly  telescope^ 
and  requested  ray  opinion,  which  1  declined  giving  ;  but  in 
return  mentioned  the  subject  of  the  periodical  advances,  which 
had  been  hitherto  made  for  him.  Notwithstanding  this  unex- 
pected call,  he  resolved  to  make  a  further  sacrifice  of  the  teles- 
cope, and  forwarded  it  accordingly,  with  a  short  complimentary 
letter.  Wirion,  highly  indignant  that  an  object  of  this  nature 
should  be  sent  to  him,  instead  of  money,  flew  into  the  most 
violent  rage,  and  for  some  minutes  arrested  the  messenger, 
(a  peasant  lass,  who  was  so  terrified  that  she  absolutely  fainted) 
who  had  brought  it.  On  ascertaining,  however,  the  real  value 
of  the  gift  to  h^Jiftij  pounds,  he  suffered  his  anger  to  subside, 
s-nd  added  it  to  the  number  of  his  valuables," 
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"  A  young  midshipman,  who  passed  for  being  rich,  and  was 
consequently  greatly  esteemed  by  the  General,  was  allowed, 
with  his  friend,  to  live  out  of  town,  at  the  urgent  intercession 
of  Madame  Wirion.  The  General,  however,  almost  regretted 
his  complaisance,  and  observed  to  me,  that  his  wife  had  much 
better  occupy  herself  with  domestic  concerns,  than  those  of  his 
depot,  '  I  shall  not  fail  to  be  the  dupe,' — -he  added — *  it  is  true 
1  am  Commander-in-chief  at  Verdun  ;  but  petticoat  govern- 
ment will  be  obeyed  ;  6o  I  submit.'  On  this  occasion  gold 
snuff-boxes  and  costly  watches  were  not  spared  to  '  Madame 
la  Generate*,''' 

Clubs,  of  which  a  number  were  formed  amongst  the 
English  at  Verdun,  proved  another  source  of  profit  to 
the  general.  Each  society  stood  taxed  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-five  shillings  per  month.  This  sum  was  declared 
to  be  collected  and  appropriated  for  the  poor ;  but  every 
farthing  of  the  money  went  to  Wirion,  Horse-racing  was 
likewise  turned  to  great  advantage  by  the  General,  who 
would  frequently  cause  the  gates  to  be  shut,  and  prohibit 
this  species  of  amusement,  merely  to  enhance  the  price  of 
his  permission.  But  his  chief  mine  of  wealth  for  a  length 
of  time  centered  in  the  Gambling  Banks.  On  this  sub- 
ject our  author  observes : 

"  Wirion  was  advised  to  allow  the  establishment  of  Ro2ige  et 
Noir  tables,  pharo  banks,  &c.  &e-  This  pernicious  counsel 
was  not  thrown  away  upon  him.  Aware  of  the  resources  they 
might  create,  he  entered  warmly  into  the  plan;  wrote  to 
Paris,  and  persuaded  government  to  tolerate  a  set  of  black-legs 
at  Verdun,  On  the  arrival  of  these  fellows,  a  serious  difficulty 
arose: — the  General,  as  customary,  insisted  that  a  large  sum 
should  be  forth-coming,  for  the  payment  of  his  police.     It  wa* 


*  This  lady  was  extremely  coarse  and  vulgar  in  her  beha- 
viour, and  equally  avaricious  with  hav  husband.  In  other  re- 
spects she  liad  not  a  bad  heart.  Slie  commenced  by  being  the 
General's  mistress,  and  became  his  wife,  in  consequence  of  the 
care  and  attention  she  bestowed  upon  him,  during  a  long  and 
dangerous  illness,  his  recovery  from  which  he  attributed  solely 
to  her  unwearied  assiduities. 
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in  vain  represented  that  four  or  five  gendarmes  would  suffice, 
and  answer  ever}'  legitimate  purpose,  as  well  as  four  or  five 
hundred.  Wirion's  reply  was  pithy — '  no  cash,  no  play.''  The 
honourable  gentlemen  at  last  agreed,  and  a  Uoiius  of  a  hundred 
pounds,  per  month,  was  the  sum  fixed  upon.  It  would  be 
superfluous  to  dwell  on  the  horrors  engendered  by  this  public 
nuisance.  Midshipmen,  masters  of  merchant-vessels,  trades- 
men ;  in  short  every  class  of  the  young  and  unthinking,  as 
likewise  many  of  the  opulent,  and  a  few  even  of  the  reflecting, 
sacrificed  their  mone}^  and  their  quiet,  on  this  new  altar  of  de- 
struction. All  w^ho  frequented  the  bank  were  extraordinarily 
watched.  The  General,  who  never  slept  when  property  was  to 
be  realized,  had  become  a  stock-holder  in  the  concern,  and 
although  it  eventually  turned  out  the  least  lucrative  of  all  his 
numerous  speculations,  yet  was  he  not  the  less  anxious  that 
nobody  should  ruin  himself,  except  at  his  shop.  A  rumour 
having  reached  his  ears,  that  some  new  private  hell  had  arisen, 
I  was  ordered  to  ascertain  the  fact.  I  soon  succeeded — from 
thirty  to  forty  persons  assembled  constantly,  I  found,  at  the 
house  of  a  certain  ex-colonel:  on  approaching  the  premises, 
the  jingling  of  coin  might  be  distinctly  heard.,  I  accordingly 
made  my  report.  Tvirion,  with  a  'gaiety  at  once  evincing  the 
gladness  of  his  heart,  baid  :  '  Now  you  see  the  utility  of  my 
police:  I  ovv^n  it  is  expensive,  but  this  time  my  net  will  not 
come  empty   from  the  water.      To  night  *Z)omanget  sliall  ap- 

*■  Lieutenant  of  gendarmes,  serving  under  Wirion,  equally 
knavish  at  heart,  but  far  inferior  in  head  to  his  master,  i  can- 
not better  paint  this  man's  character,  than  by  recounting  the 
following  anecdote.  A  serjeant,  in  whose  excuse  we  may 
perhaps  plead  poverty,  had  persuaded  several  of  the  English  to 
buy  lottery  tickets  for  a  horse  he  wished  to  part  with,  or  rather 
to  sell,  at  four  times  its  value.  The  affair  succeeded,  and  the 
winner  of  the  animal  being  opulent,  gratuitously  surrendered 
it  to  the  owner.  Such  good  fortune  could  not  long  escape 
Domanget's  notice.  He  determined  on  disposing  of  a  miserable 
hack,  not  worth  ten  pounds,  in  the  same  manner,  and  ordered 
me  to  procure  purchasers  for  ninety  numbers,  at  ten  shillings 
each,  making  forty-five  pounds,  which  I  accomplished.  The 
prize  fell  to  a  luckless  hostage,  of  the  name  of  Hutchinson,  who 
gained  a  precarious  existence,  by  teaching  the  Italian  and 
other  languages.     The  poor  professor,  ignoraiit  of  his  eountrv- 
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pear  among  them  ;  seize  upon  the  head  of  the  party,  and 
sequester  all  the  treasure.  The  first  1  will  punish  ;  what  to  do 
with  the  second,  will  form  the  topic  of  future  consideration." 

This  threat,  however,  it  appears,  was  never  carried 
into  execution.  The  person  in  question,  the  notorious 
soi'disant  Colonel  W*****,  eluded  the  menaced  blow, 
by  becoming  the  General's  trusty  and  bosom  friend,  the 
confident  of  his  most  secret  councils,  and  the  partner  in 
all  his  greedy  speculations.  By  what  means  this  sudden 
change  was  brought  about,  our  author  confesses  himself 
unable  to  ascertain  ;  but  the  reconciliation,  he  adds,  was 
so  complete  and  perfect,  that  the  rank,  the  honor,  and  the 
knowledge  of  this  new  confederate,  became  the  constant 
theme  of  the  General's  panegyric. 

The  gambling-banks  being  put  a  stop  to,  in  1S06',  by 
Napoleon's  decree,  prohibiting  all  games  of  chance,  with 
certain  local  exceptions,  throughout  the  French  empire, 
Wirion  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  resorting  to 
a  new  system  of  peculation  and  extortion.  Many  of  the 
hostages  kept  servants,  whom  they  had  brought  with 
them  from  England,  and  in  whose  welfare  they  conse- 


man's  liberality,  on  a  similar  occasion,  and  unable,  from  the 
srantiness  of  his  resources,  wantonly  to  squander  them,  incau- 
tiously availed  himself  of  his  right,  and  took  possession  of  the 
sorry  beast,  to  the  utter  mortification  and  disappointment  of  the 
subaltern,  who  had  fully  reckoned  on  dobbin's  return.  Hut^ 
chinson  almost  immediately  relinquished  the  nag  to  the  incensed 
officer,  for  ten  pounds ;  but  the  latter  uever  forgave  being 
made  to  pay  for  his  own  purchase  ;  and  the  Englishman  having 
shortly  afterwards  omitted  to  attend  the  morning  muster,  or 
appel,  was  barbarously  hurried  off  to  Bitche  by  this  hard-hearted 
lieutenant,  where  he  remained  five  months,  and  then  only  ob- 
tained his  return  to  Verdun,  through  the  strong  interest  made 
with  the  General,  in  his  favour,  by  some  of  his  pupils.  This" 
despotism  is  the  more  inexcusable,  as  the  punishment  attached 
to  Hutchinson's  offence  (if  offence  it  would  be  called)  was 
simply  the  payment  of  half  a  crown.  I  could  relate  numerous 
other  acts  of  cruelty,  practised  by  Domanget ;  but  the  grovel- 
ing baseness  of  the  present  one  cannot  fail  to  exhibit  his  cha- 
racter in  its  true  light. 

VOL,  XI.  o  o 
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sequently  felt  interested  from  every  motive  of  justice  and 
humanity.  Wirion  caused  a  list  of  sixteen  of  these  poor 
fellows  to  be  drawn  up,  whom  he  marched  off,  without 
previous  notice,  to  the  strong  city  of  Metz,  the  capital  of 
the  department  of  the  Moselle,  and  ordered  to  be  kept 
there  in  close  confinement  in  the  military  jail.  As  Wi- 
rion easily  foresaw,  the  masters  of  these  unfortunate  ser- 
vants lost  no  time  in  applying  for  their  return.  To  this 
humane  request,  Wirion  assented,  on  condition  of  the 
payment  of  tw^elve  pounds  for  every  servant  sent  back  to 
Verdun,  a  sacrifice,  which,  it  was  pretended,  w^as  indis- 
pensable to  defray  the  expence  of  the  requisite  escort, 
though  the  distance  from  Verdun  to  Metz  does  not  ex- 
ceed thirty-eight  miles.  One  gentleman,  in  particular, 
solicited  the  return  of  his  servant  from  the  General,  who 
could  not  on  the  instant  advance  the  money,  but  promised 
to  be  responsible  for  the  amount.  It  so  happened  that 
another  hostage  petitioned  in  favour  of  his  domestic,  at 
the  same  time.  Both  had  their  request  granted,  and  the 
valets  rejoined  their  respective  masters.  But  as  they 
travelled  together,  guarded  by  a  single  gendarme,  it 
struck  the  first  applicant  that,  under  such  circumstances, 
he  ought  to  be  charged  only  half  price.  This  observation 
was  communicated  to  Wirion,  who,  furious  at  such  a 
mode  of  reasoning,  immediatel}^  signified  to  this  "  7iice 
calculators^  as  he  termed  him,  that  if  the  stipulated  sum 
was  not  immediately  forthcoming,  he  should  without 
delay  be  himself  transferred  to  some  other  place. 

An  Irish  lad,  named  James  Connolly,  incarcerated  at 
Bitche,  had  prevailed  on  an  English  gentleman  to  solicit 
his  removal  to  Verdun.  Twelve  pounds  was  the  sum 
demanded  for  this  favour.  The  cash  was  generously  paid 
down  on  the  nail  by  Connolly's  protector.  Because  the 
poor  fellow,  on  his  arrival  at  Verdun,  objected  to  enter 
into  the  service  of  Captain  Mundvillers  (Wirion*s  first 
aide-de-camp,  and  almost  as  great  a  robber  as  the  Genera 
himself,  who  regarded  him  as  his  right  hand)  he  was  in 
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less  than  three  weeks  ordered  back  again  to  his  old  place 
of  confinement  at  Bitche.  Remonstrances  were  made  in 
his  behalf,  but  to  no  effect.  The  General  sternly  re- 
plied, that  if  Connolly  would  not  continue  in  the  capacity 
of  a  domestic,  he  had  no  business  at  the  depot  of  Verdun, 
The  poor  fellow  fell  ill  on  his  road  to  Bitche,  was  taken 
to  the  military  hospital  at  Metz,  and  there  died  of  a  broken 
heart. 

Our  author  concludes  this  rubric,  by  stating  that  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  masters  of  merchant  vessels,  im- 
prisoned at  different  depots,  requested  at  different  epochs 
their  removal  to  that  of  Verdun.  Their  request  was 
granted,  on  depositing  five  pounds  per  man.  By  this 
one  single  manoeuvre,  no  less  a  sum  than  one  thousand 
pounds  found  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  the  General. 

The  limits  of  our  publication  will  not  permit  us  to 
follow  our  author,  through  all  the  extensive  details  he 
gives  of  the  insatiable  cupidity  of  Wirion,  and  the  in- 
cessant frauds  and  vexations  to  which  the  unfortunate 
British  prisoners  of  war,  under  his  command,  were  ex- 
posed. From  this  disastrous  recital,  we  hasten  to  a  re- 
view of  the  events,  which  paved  the  way  to  the  downfall 
of  this  petty  tyrant,  and  ultimately  precipitated  his  ruin. 

The  appointment  of  the  Duke  of  Feltre,  as  Minister  of 
War,  in  the  place  of  Marshal  Berthier,  was  considered  by 
Wirion  as  a  certain  forerunner  of  his  disgrace,  x^ware 
that  the  former  was  both  just  and  honorable,  he  foresaw 
that  the  most  momentous  changes,  with  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  prisoners,  would  ensue.  Accordingly,  it 
was  not  long  before  the  new  Minister  of  \^^ar  notitled  to 
Wirion  his  dissatisfaction  with  his  conduct,  as  com- 
mandant, and  withdrew  from  him  the  absolute  power, 
with  which  he  had  for  so  many  years  been  invested,  over 
all  the  depots  of  British  prisoners  of  war  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  French  empire.  At  the  same  time 
the  minister  signified  his  wish  that  the  ten  citizens,  em- 
ployed as  spies  upon  the  English,  might  be  discontinued. 
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"  On  this  occasion  (writes  our  author)  the  General  sent  for  me. 
After  a  few  preliminary  observations:  "  Biy  good  Latreille 
(said  Wirion)  the  supports  of  my  administration  are  destroyed, 
I  have  no  longer  an  etfective  police ;  it  is  not  allowed.  How 
shall  I  manage  to  pay  those  of  my  subordinates,  who  remain  ? 
Cannot  you  advise  ?  We  must  henceforward  be  doubly  secret 
in  our  movements.  Let  us  be  on  our  guard  against  this  new 
minister.  He  is  an  Englishman,  and  has  many  of  his  country- 
men in  his  offices.  I  have  been  forewarned  —  I  augur  very  ill 
from  this  appointment,  not  solely  on  my  account,  but  the  coun- 
try's. I  perceive  I  have  not  the  duke's  confidence.  We  must 
narrowly  watch  the  richest  amongst  the  English ;  they  alone 
could  correspond  with  his  excellency.  Under  Berthier  I  felt 
easy  ;  I  was  personally  known  to  him,  and  he  gave  me  authority, 
of  which  this  man  disapproves,  nay  more,  revokes.  Apparently, 
he  knows  all  that  has  passed  ;  but  let  the  worst  come  to  the 
worst,  my  accounts  are  in  order:  and  if  they  teize  me,  I  will 
further  reduce  my  establishment,  which  is  certainly  expensive, 
and  the  depot  may  take  care  of  itself.  Besides,  I  think  of 
requesting  my  removal  from  the  present  charge.  I  am  com- 
pletely wearied  out,  and  I  see  nothing  further  is  to  be  done. 
I  look  forward  to  numerous  escapes.  You  know  that  I  had 
maintained  against  that  ape,  *Regnier,  that  no  prisoner  of  war 
could  be  sued  for  debt;  but  the  presence  of  the  emperor  has 
destroyed  all,  and  the  f  grocer's  efforts  have  prevailed.  How 
sliall  I  now  retain  persons,  overwhelmed  with  embarrassments, 
in  bondage  so  many  years,  and  with  scarcely  a  chance  of  ever 
being  set  atlibert}^?  1  cannot  continue  at  Verdun  ;  things,  I 
am  sure,  will  not  go  well.  Curse  on  this  unlucky  change !  it 
has  blasted  all  my  projects.      Ah  !    how  wretched  is  a  soldier  ! 


*  The  minister  of  justice. 

t  The  president  of  the  tribunal  of  commerce,  at  Verdun. 
When  Napoleon  passed  through  Verdun,  after  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit,  he  was  petitioned  by  the  inhabitants,  to  authorize  the 
arrest  and  imprisonment  of  any  foreigner,  failing  in  his  engage- 
ments towards  a  creditor.  The  grace  was  accorded  by  the 
emperor,  and  the  hapless  individuals,  whose  necessities,  or 
whose  extravagance,  drove  them  to  run  in  debt,  soon  felt  the 
imait  of  this  additional  aggravation  of  their  captivity. 
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a  victim  from  his  very  onset ;  devoted  to  every  misery.  One 
like  me,  who  has  i?erved  couras^eously,  and  faced  the  greatest 
dangers  in  the  revolution,  now  to  be  on  the  brink  of  ruin  and 
disgrace,  is  hard  indeed  !  I  have  done  every  thing  for  this 
unhappy  depot ;  yet,  what  have  I  not  to  fear  from  those,  who 
surround  me  ?  They  are,  from  first  to  last,  intriguers,  and 
you  will  see  their  venom,  now  that  they  find  themselves  sup- 
ported. But  I  do  not  dread  them.  What  can  they  say  other- 
wise, than  that  I  have  been  too  complaisant  ?  Except  the 
trifles  you  are  acquainted  with,  they  never  gave  me  any  thing. 
And  the  fines  they  have  sometimes  paid,  have  invariably  been 
forced  from  them.  I  can  assure  you,  that  I  have  spent  at 
Verdun,  upwards  of  three  hundred  pounds  of  my  own  money. 
But  it  is  of  little  consequence — I  am  childless — nothing  but 
Madam  Wirion  attaches  me  to  life, — One  of  my  greatest  plea- 
sures will  be  to  recompense  you.  You  are,  I  know,  poor  and 
miserable ;  but  I  will  interest  myself,  and  you  shall  be  pro- 
moted. 1  hope,  also,  that  the  English  will  befriend  you — they 
are  not  all  illiberal — they  owe  you  obligations.  I  am  not  igno- 
rant of  what  you  have  done  for  them,  and  am  convinced,  that 
your  measures  have  always  been  for  the  best.  In  my  particular, 
I  thank  you  sincerely  for  having  so  often  prevented  the  occur, 
rence  of  evil.  I  owe  chiefly  to  you  the  success  I  have  met 
with  in  my  command  ;  depend  always  upon  me,  and  continue 
to  merit  my  esteem.'* 

From  the  above  confidential  disclosure,  the  reader  will 
perceive  how  justly  apprehensive  Wirion  was  of  his  vex- 
ations and  extortions  being  at  last  brought  to  severe 
investigation.  The  measure  of  his  offence  was  now 
nearly  full,  and  required  but  the  smallest  addition  to 
cause  it  to  overflow.  A  very  oppressive  measure  adopt- 
ed towards  the  masters  of  merchant  vessels,  whom  he 
compelled  to  reside?  ten  in  the  same  house,  making  each 
individual  responsible  for  the  actions  of  the  whole  squad  of 
ten,  and  exacting  from  them  the  sum  of  four  shillings  each, 
per  month,  under  the  head  of  police,  compelled  the  masters 
in  the  merchant  service,  to  invoke  and  throw  themselves 
upon  the  protection  of  the  senior  officer  of  the  British  Navy 
at  Verdun^  Sir  Thomas  Lavie,  captain  of  his  Majesty's 
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late  ship  Xa  Blanche.     This^officer,  greatly  to  his  credit, 
stood  forward  boldly   in  their  defence ;  and  caused  the 
whole  of  Wirion's  oppressive  conduct  towards  the  priso- 
ners to  be  represented  to  his  excellency,  the  Minister  of 
War.     Wirion,  perceiving  the  storm  which  was  gather- 
ing over  his  head,  lost  sight  of  all  prudence,  and  became 
absolutely  furious.  Instead  of  seeking  to  accommodate  the 
business,  and  appease  his  adversary,  he  ordered  Sir  Tho< 
mas  Lavie  to  be  arrested  in  the  night,  seized  upon  all  his 
papers,  and  hurried  him  off'  to  the  strong  fortress  of  Mont- 
medy.  But  these  acts  of  violence  came  too  late :  the  Duke 
deFeltre  had  been  apprized  of  all  Wirion's  transactions; 
he  therefore  gave  orders  for  the  General's  instant  appear- 
ance at  Paris.     Wirion  left  the  depot  of  Verdun  on  the 
14th  of  September,  1809.      On  his  arrival  in  the  capital, 
a  detailed  statement  of  his  robberies  and  exactions  was 
delivered  to  him,  with  peremptory  injunctions  to  reply 
thereto  directly.     His  intimate  friend  Marshal  Bernadotte 
(now  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden)  interested  himself  in  his 
favour  with  Napoleon.     The  Emperor  answered,  that  he 
wished  as  much  as  any  one  to  draw  Wirion  out  of  a 
scrape,  and  that  the  best  proof  he  could  give  of  his  in- 
clinations, was  to  order  his  immediate  trial,  and  appoint 
Marshal  Bernadotte  president  of  the  court.     As  soon  as 
this  determination  was  announced  to  the  unhappy  general, 
he  attired  himself  in  his  full  uniform,  drove  to  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne,  and  blew  out  his  brains. 

Such  was  the  end  of  a  man,  who  for  a  season  revelled 
in  all  the  abuse  of  power,  and  from  long  practice  flatter- 
ed himself,  that  he  might  gratify  his  sordid  lusts,  and 
commit  injustice  with  impunity.  His  two  aides-de-camp, 
together  with  the  worthy  associate  of  his  rapine.  Lieute- 
nant Domanget,  participated  in  his  disgrace,  and  were 
dismissed  the  service,  without  form  of  trial. 

COURCELLES. 

This  officer  succeeded  Wirion,  in  the  command  of  the 
depot.     During  the  GeneraFs  time,  he  was  commandant 
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of  the  department  of  the  Meuse,  and  of  the  town  of  Ver- 
dun, but  the  police  and  government  of  the  prisoners  ap- 
pertained exclusively  to  Wirion.     Courcelles  belonged  to 
a  respectable  family,  and  was  in  affluent  circumstances — 
advantages,  however,  which  neither  rendered  him  socia- 
ble, nor  honest.      He  was  in  an  equal  degree   ignorant, 
wicked,  miserly,  and  inhuman,  possessing  all  the  vices 
of  his  predecessor,  without  his  talents.      Where  passion 
drove  the  one,  there  *  avarice  led  the  other  ; — where  pas- 
sion mastered  the  form.er,  there  cruelty  trumphed  over 
the  latter.       Courcelles  commenced  by  arraigning   the 
measures  of  Wirion,  he  finished  by  plunging  still  deeper 
into  his  errors  and  vices. 

Most  of  the  extortions,  practised  by  Wirion,  were  car- 
ried on  under  his  successor.  But  the  master-piece  of 
Courcelles'  policy  was  the  obtaining  a  permission  from 

*  On  the  birth  of  the  King  of  Rome,  which  was  celebrated 
at  Verdun  with  great  rejoicings,  Courcelles  desired  a  publican 
to  give  ten  gendarmes,  who  hred  the  camion,  a  bottle  of  wine 
each.  This  was  done,  but  when  the  publican  presented  his 
bill,  Courcelles  refused  payment,  alledging  that  he  had  deli- 
vered no  positive  orders  on  the  subject.  The  inn-keeper  cited 
him  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  produced  witnesses  to 
the  fact,  when  the  commandant  was  sentenced  to  pay  eighteen 
shillings  for  the  wine,  and  seven  shillings  and  sixpence,  law  ex- 
pences. 

The  following  anecdote  related  by  our  author,  will  serve  to 
throw  additional  light  upon  the  vile  and  unfeeling  character  of 
this  commander.  One  hundred  Spanish  priests,  taken  at  Sara- 
gossa,  had  on  their  way  to  Montmedy,  to  pass  through  Verdun. 
Courcelles  sent  out  all  the  military  of  the  garrison,  with  their 
music,  to  meet  them.  On  entering  the  town,  one  of  the  priso- 
ners, a  general,  requested  that  the  party  might  be  lodged  as 
comraodiously  as  possible.  '  Yes* — answered  Courcelles,  with 
an  insulting  air,  '  I  will  quarter  you  in  the  best  inn  the  place 
affords.'  This  best  inn  was  the  Porte  Chaussee  Jail,  where 
they  were  confined  three  days.  All  communication  between 
them  and  the  Knghsh,  as  also  the  citizens,  was  strictly  forbid- 
den :  But  both  the  English  and  the  inhabitants,  listening  only 
to  the  dictates  of  humanity,  disregarded  the  commandant's 
threats,  and  contrived  to  furnish  the  unhappy  Spaniards  with 
the  articles  of  which  they  stood  in  the  greatest  need. 
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the  Minister  of  War,  under  pretence  of  the  facility  with 
which  the  prisoners  effected  their  escape  from  the  town 
of  Verdun,  of  forming  a  permanent  depot  of  such  persons, 
as  to  him  might  appear  to  be  little  relied  upon,  in  the 
monastery  of  St.  Vannes,  in  the  citadel.  This  convent  was 
sufficiently  spacious  to  contain  five  hundred  persons,  and 
in  this,  for  reasons  which  will  immediately  appear,  Cour- 
celles  determined  that  a  great  part  of  the  depot  should  be 
confined. 

The  commandant's  property  consisted  chiefly  in  vine- 
yards. Hitherto  he  had  sold  little  of  his  wine  at  Ver- 
dun; but  lucrative  prospects  now  opened  to  his  view. 
The  chief  turnkey  of  the  citadel,  who  also  kept  the  can- 
teens, was  a  natural  son  of  Courcelles.  The  commandant 
sent  for  him,  and  accosted  him  to  the  following  effect : 
"  The  time  is  now  arrived,  when  we  may  both  enrich 
ourselves.  What  I  propose  to  do  is  as  much  for  your 
good  as  for  my  own.  We  shall  soon  have  within  these 
walls  (CourcelleSj  as  commandant  of  the  town,  resided  in 
the  citadel)  the  richest  of  the  English.  I  do  not  fear 
them  ;' neither  shall  they  find  a  Wirion  in  me.  If  you 
manage  matters  well,  you  can  easily  sell  the  annual  pro- 
duce of  my  estates.  The  wine,  you  know,  is  excellent, 
and  you  may  obtain  for  it  a  capital  price.  I  promise 
you  that  not  a  single  merchant  shall  ever  pass  the  gates 
to  oppose  you.  Hence,  you  see,  the  scheme  cannot  fail. 
I  only  annex  one  condition — no  credit.  If  you  give  any, 
it  will  be  for  your  own  account,  and  you  will  be  the 
dupe." 

The  experiment  was  immediately  made  with  forty 
midshipmen,  who  were  securely  lodged  in  the  convent. 
These  were  followed,  in  less  than  two  months,  by  thirty- 
one  hostages  ;  and  these  again,  in  a  few  weeks,  by  nearly 
one  hundred  more  midshipmen.  The  least  fault,  com- 
mitted by  those  in  town,  was  punished  by  Instant  removal 
to  the  citadel.  Remonstrances  were  made,  as  v/eW  by 
some  of  the  principal  English,  in  favour  of  their  friends. 
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as  by  ilie'inliabitant^  of  the  town,  but  to  no  eflfect.  The 
profits  resulting  to  Con  reel  les,  from  this  incarceration  of 
the  British  prisoners  of  war  in  the  citadel,  were  too  great 
to  be  lightly  abandoned.  His  wine  went  off  merrily,  the 
sale  of  which  tilled  his  purse  with  equal  expedition  and 
safety.  But  the  turnkey,  not  paying  due  attention  to  the 
injunctions  of  his  father,  had-unwanly  suffered  his  heart 
to  expand,  and  had  given  credit  to  some  of  the  midship- 
men to  the  amount  of  nearly  sixty  pounds,  which,  in  de- 
spite of  menaces,  he  could  not  recover.  On  applying  for 
assistance,  in  this  dilemma,  to  his  dear  papa,  he  was  se- 
verely reprimanded  for  his  want  of  prudence  and  disobe- 
dience of  positive  orders.  In  the  end,  it  was  agreed,  be- 
tween Courcelles  and  his  worthy  coadjutor,  that  the  only 
method  to  make  up  for  the  loss  incurred,  was  by  making 
a  commensurate  rise  in  the  price  of  the  wine. 

As  might  easily  have  been  foreseen,  the  midshipmen 
confined  in  such  numbers,  in  such  circumscribed  limits, 
and  debarred  from  all  salutary  exercise  and  amusement, 
not  unfrequently  gave  into  every  kind  of  excess,  and 
created  much  not  and  disorder.  On  one  of  these  occa- 
sions, Courcelles  ordered  fourteen  of  the  most  turbulent 
to  be  confined  in  a  dungeon,  of  such  small  dimensions, 
that  they  had  nearly  been  suffocated.  Complaint  having 
been  made  on  this  subject  by  the  senior  British  officer, 
the  Commandant  had  the  brutality  to  reply — "  the  more 
the  merrier  ;  the  weather  is  very  cold,  and  they  \vill 
therefore  serve  to  keep  each  other  warm." 

Not  content  with  the  exorbitant  profits  derived  from 
the  sale  of  his  wine,  Courcelles  pretended  that  his  order? 
were  to  confine  the  prisoners  in  the  souterrains  of  the 
citadel,  and  not  in  the  convent,  and  therefore,  as  he  bad 
appropriated  the  latter  to  their  use  from  motives  of  mere 
humanity,  it  was  but  just  that  they  should  reimburse  him 
for  the  necessary  repairs  the  building  had  lately  under- 
gone for  their  accommodation.  He  ordered  therefore, 
that  every  prisoner  should  contribute  a  certain  monthly 
sum,  towards  the  expence  of  the  said  repairs.     To  the 
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midshipmen,  whose  income  was  very  trifling  indeed,  this 
charge  became  a  serious  object ;  and  understanding  that 
it  was  the  Commandant's  intention,  to  deduct  the  said 
charge  from  their  pay,  they  sent  a  remonstrance  on  Uiis 
subject  to  the  senior  officer  of  the  navy.  This  gentleman 
promised  to  resist  the  iniquitous  claim,  should  any  attempt 
be  made  to  enforce  it.  Nor  was  it  long  before  his  resolu- 
tion was  put  to  the  test.  At  the  expiration  of  the  month, 
the  Commandant  desired  him  to  retain  a  certain  sum  Irom 
the  pay  of  the  midshipmen,  for  lodging  money.  The  an- 
swer of  the  British  senior  officer  to  this  ur'ust  demand, 
was  truly  dignified.  "  You,  Sir,"  (said  Captain  Otter, ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  Commandant)  "  may  lord  it  over 
my  countrymen;  for  unhappily  they  are  but  too  much 
in  your  power.  But  you  shall  never  force  me  to  aid  you 
in  your  exactions  ;  nor  shall  any  punishment  you  can 
inflict,  ever  induce  me  to  act  dishonourably.  Your  order 
is  unjust,  and  I  will  not  listen  to  it." 

This  firm  language  intimidated  Courcelles  to  that 
degree,  that  he  judged  it  prudent  not  to  enforce  his 
pretensions.  To  make  an  iniquitous  demand,  evinces 
villany  ;  to  abandon  it,  as  soon  as  it  is  made,  is  adding 
weakness  to  roguery.  The  ass  in  the  lion's  skin  was  not 
long  the  tenor  of  the  village.  The  midshipmen  finding 
Courcelles  give  way  so  easily,  on  the  first  show  of  resist- 
ance, determined  on  petitioning  the  minister  of  war. 
They  accordingly  forwarded  a  statenieat  of  their  grievan- 
ces to  his  excellency,  amon^  which  were  the  following. 
,  First,  That  they  were  compelled  to  purchase,  at  an 
exorbitant  price,  the  Commandant's  wine. 

Secondly,  That  a  deduction  was  made  from  their  pay, 
as  during  the  administration  of  Wirioo. 

Thirdly,  That  an  attempt  had  been  made,  to  force 
them  to  subscribe  for  the  apartments,  into  which  itiey 
had  been  thrust,  in  the  citadel. 

Their  petition  had  the  desired  effect.  The  minister 
of  war  deputed  a  general  fiom  Paris,  to  whom  were  disso- 
ciated two  British  oificers,  to  ertquiie  iato  tue  conduct  of 
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the  Commandant.  The  result  of  this  investigation  was, 
that  the  new  lieutenant  of  gendarmerie,  Massin,  who 
had  succeeded  Domanget,  on  whom  Courcelles  saddled 
all  the  blame,  blew  his  brains  out  in  a  fit  of  despair.  On 
Courceiles  announcing  the  fatal  event  to  the  minister, 
his  excellency  returned  for  answer,  that  he  was  already 
apprized  of  the  fact,  with  all  its  attendant  circumstances, 
and  that  Courcelles  himself  had  entirely  forfeited  his  confi- 
dence. Accordingly,  on  the  14th  of  September  he  was  su- 
perseded in  the  command  of  the  depot,  which  he  had  held 
precisely  two  years,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  town  of  Ver- 
dun ;  and  on  the  17th  in  that  of  the  department  of  the 
Meuse,  and  ignominiously  dismissed  from  the  army,  after 
a  service  of  forty-six  years. 

Thus  finished  the  military  career  of  Courcelles,  who 
during  the  whole  course  of  his  life  never  gave  utterance 
to  a  liberal  sentiment,  nor  life  to  a  generous  action.  Af- 
ter his  dismissal,  he  was  mean  enough  to  endeavour  to 
remain  in  the  house  he  occupied,  rent  free,  as  command- 
ant in  the  citadel.  His  successor  was  absolutely  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  force,  to  turn  him  out. 

Baron  de  Beauchene, 

The  Colonel  Baron  de  Beauchene  took  the  command 
of  the  depot  of  Verdun,  on  the  14th  September,  1811. 
He  was  in  every  respect  the  direct  reverse  of  both  his 
predecessors.  By  his  affability  and  impartial  justice,  tie 
acquired  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  all  the  British 
prisoners,  who  under  bis  command,  in  a  great  measure, 
lost  sight  of  the  evils  of  their  long  captivity.  But  they 
had  not  long  the  happiness  of  living  under  his  adminis- 
tration. The  baron  died,  after  a  short  illness,  on  the  27th 
March,  1813,  carrying  with  him  to  the  grave  the  respect 
and  regrets,  as  well  of  the  prisoners,  as  of  the  inhabitants 
at  large.  His  funeral  was  attended  by  all  the  English, 
in  Verdun  ;  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  appearing 
in  full  uniform  on  the  melancholy  occasion.  In  proof  of 
their  veneration  for  the   Baron  Beauchene,  the  English 
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prisoners  raised  a  subscription,  for  the  purpose  of  erect- 
ing a  monument  to  his  memory  ;  but  the  minister,  to 
whom  the  intention  was  obhged  to  be  previously  submit- 
ted, did  not  approve  of  the  project. 

De  Meulan, 

Major  de  Meulan  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the 
depot,  on  the  24th  of  April,  1814.  Treading  precisely 
in  the  steps  of  the  late  baron,  he  gave  universal  satisfac- 
tion, and  was  equally  esteemed  by  the  English  prisoners, 
during  the  short  period  of  his  command,  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  advance  and  astonishing  success  of  the 
allies,  terminated  in  April,  181 1.  Passports  were  at  the 
end  of  this  month  delivered  to  the  English,  to  go  where- 
everthey  pleased,  and  thus  was  the  depot  broken  up,  after 
an  existence  of  ten  years  and  five  months. 

We  have  been  the  more  copious  in  our  extracts  from 
the  above  work,  in  consequence  of  its  not  being  publish- 
ed by  any  regular  bookseller,  but  merely  disposed  of  by 
the  author,  a  corporal  of  gendarmes,  at  present  in  Lon- 
don, among  those  of  the  English,  who  were  prisoners  of 
war  in  France.  He  is,  we  understand,  in  very  great  dis- 
tress, being  left  totally  unprovided  for,  with  a  wife  and 
eight  children,  after  thirty-five  years  of  service.  The 
name  of  Block  George  was  given  him,  by  the  English  at 
Verdun,  and  for  years  our  author  never  went  by  any 
-   other  appellation. 


CHRONICLE  OF  the  PARISIAN  THEATRES, 


Private  theatres  are  more  in  vogue  than  ever  at  Paris; 
from  the  boy  that  stands  behind  the  grocer's  counter,  to 
the  tinker  that  wanders  through  the  streets ;  every  one 
is  ambitious  to  perform  a  distinguished  character.  It  is, 
we  have  been  credibly  informed  by  some  amateurs^  won-- 
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derful  to  witness  the  grace,  harmony  and  nature  which 
they  display,  in  singing  some  of  the  most  difficult  airs 
of  the  opera. 

That  theatre,  at  which  every  one  weeps  more  than  he 
laughs,  and  which  is  very  unaptly  styled  Theatre  de  La 
Gaiete,  has  a  most  excellent  confectioner  employed  to 
furnish  refreshments  for  the  coffee-room,  and  whose  name 
is  Careme(Lewf);  A  tasteless  journal,  called  l' Arhlarque, 
is  employed  to  puff  off  all  the  pieces  enacted  there;  a 
chief  actress  of  the  name  of  Suzanne  ;  a  musician,  solely 
employed  in  the  composition  of  plaintive  music  for  melo- 
dramas, and  who  calls  himself  Ficcini.  Can  any  names 
be  more  perfectly  in  unison  with  the  state  of  things  at 
this  theatre  ? 

After  the  condemnation  of  several  new  pieces,  the 
managers  of  the  Theatre  de  La  Porte  St.  Martin,  have 
thought  fit  to  appoint  a  committee,  composed  of  the  first 
literary  characters,  to  pronounce  judgment  on  those  pro- 
ductions they  mean  to  offer  the  public.  The  example 
of  the  Vaudeville  theatre  proves,  however,  that  these 
means  are  not  infallible. 

Mademoiselle  Georges  and  Talma,  our  Parisian  corre- 
spondent informs  us,  have  had  for  some  time  a  voyage  to 
England  in  contemplation.  We  would  rather  advise 
them  to  stay  where  they  are ;  we  have  foreigners  enough 
already,  to  the  prejudice  of  native  talent;  and  we  hope 
that  John  Bull  will  know  his  own  interests  better,  than 
ever  to  have  here  a  company  of  French  comedians. 

Why  do  the  most  iriteresting  dramas  expire  v^ith  the 
year?  We  expect  not  again  to  behold  a  Racine  or  a  Mo- 
liere;  but  when  a  piece  universally  attracts  and  moves  the 
passions,  why  is  it  cor  signed  to  oblivion,  and  not  kept  as 
a  stock  piece  ?  How  charming  is  the  melo-drama  of  Isau- 
rina  /  but  then,  it  is  without  subterraneous  dungeons, 
without  poignarding,  or  fireworks,  and  therefore  it  now 
ceases  to  be  played  before  a  public,  who  delight  only  in 
noise,  battles,  mysterious  caverns,    and  banditti.     But 
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the  language  oflsaurina  is  sweet,  and  amply  compensates 
for  its  want  of  pomp  and  decoration. 

We  know  not  whether  it  is  speaking  in  the  praise  of 
the  French  opera,  when  our  Parisian  correspondent  in- 
forms us,  that  the  audience  is  brilliant,  crowded,  and  that 
all  who  compose  it,  are  ready  to  expire  with  laughter !  !  / 
In  the  loges  grillees,  or  private  boxes,  they  are  generally 
employed  in  cards  or  gallantry. 


LORD  COCHRANE  versus  LORD  ELLEN 
BOROUGH. 


The  recent  charges  preferred  by  the  Westminster 
member  in  the  House  of  Commons,against  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  must  naturally  draw  the 
public  attention  to  the  prosecution  instituted  against 
Lord  Cochrane  and  certain  other  persons,  by  the  gentle- 
men  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  It  is  well  known  to  our 
readers,  that  in  consequence  of  the  said  prosecution,  his 
lordship  was  not  merely  sentenced  to  imprisonment  and 
fine,  but  expelled  the  House  of  Commons,  declared  in- 
capable of  serving  in  his  Majesty's  navy,  and  that  his 
name  and  escutcheon  were  erased  from  the  order  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Bath. 

However  convinced  may  have  been  the  judge,  who 
sat  on  the  trial  of  the  noble  lord ;  however  convinced 
may  have  been  the  jury,  who,  acting  under  the  direction 
of  that  judge,  found  his  lordship  guilty,  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  country  at  large  entertained  the^same  opinion, 
respecting  his  lordship.  Else  certainly  would  he  not 
have  been  re-elected  for  Westminster,  as  member  for 
which  he  at  this  moment  holds  a  seat  in  parliament. 
But  however  honorable  such  re-election  cannot  fail  to 
be  and  is  to  his  lordship's  character,  however  grateful  to 
his  feelings,  the  matter,  in  our  humble  opinion,  ought 
not  to  rest  here.—Of  the  two  alternatives  one  must  ne- 
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cessanly  be  the  fact.  Was  his  lordship  guilty  of  the 
conspiracy,  with  which  he  was  charged,  or  was  he  not? 
The  verdict  of  the  jury,  as  already  stated,  has  pronounced 
against  liim,  and  it  is  in  consequence  of  such  verdict  that 
his  lordshtp  was  expelled  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
the  principle  that  no  man,  convicted  in  a  court  of  justice 
of  a  fraudulent  action,  can  occupy  a  seat  in  that  house. — 
The  question  therefore  at  once  resolves  to  this — Is  his 
lordship  an  honorable  m^iU,  or  is  he  not?  In  the  latter 
case,  he  ouj^ht  not  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  to 
be  a  member  of  tlial  august  body.  But  if  on  the  other 
hand,  he  be  truly  an  honorable  man,  as  appears  to  be  the 
general  opinion,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  re-elect  him  for 
Westminster.  The  judgment  pronounced  against  him 
ought  to  be  rescinded ;  the  wrongs  done  to  his  reputation 
repaired;  his  honours  and  distinctions  restored  to  him, 
and  full  reparation  made  to  him  for  the  injustice  he  has 
suffered.  Lord  Cochrane  is  entitled  to  the  same  expiation 
and  atonement,  which  were  awarded  in  the  case  of  Wilkes. 
The  very  dignity  of  parliament  is  involved  in  this  discus- 
sion ;  for  as  long  as  any  legal  stigma  is  suffered  to  remain 
upon  the  character  of  Lord  Cochrane,  it  attaches  to  the 
whole  collective  body  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Either 
he  is  worthy  to  sit  in  parliament,  or  he  is  unworthy.  If 
the  former,  the  whole  house  ought  to  take  up  his  cause, 
and  insist  on  justice  being  done  to  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lature, whose  injured  reputation  so  essentially  compro- 
mises their  own. 

We  were  led  to  these  considerations,  in  the  first  place 
by  the  charges  exhibited  by  the  noble  lord,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  against  Lord  Eilenborough,  whom  Lord 
Cochrane  roundly  accuses  of  the  most  flagrant  partiality 
and  injustice,  in  his  capacity  of  judge.  Secondly,  the 
legality  of  the  prosecution  itself,  instituted  against  his 
lordship  by  the  committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  may 
with  great  propriety  be  called  into  question.  On  this 
subject  some  very  judicious  remarks  are  offered  in  a 
work  just  published,   on  the  system  of  Stock  JobbinSy  in 
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which  the  author  not  merely  exposes  the  secret  tricks 
and  machinations  put  in  practice,  to  operate  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  funds  ;  but  traces  the  present  alarming  distress 
of  the  commercial  and  agricultural  interests,  to  the  system 
of  gambling  carried  on  at  the  Stock  Exchange.  In  this 
work  the  author  has  not  been  sparing  of  animadversion. 
He  speaks  some  bold  truths,  and  discloses  a  series  of 
peculation  and  of  fraud,  which  well  merit  the  most  seri- 
ous attention  of  the  legislature. 

But  to  return  to  the  case  of  Lord  Cochrane-—"  One  of 
the  most  extraordinary  circumstances,  (writes  our  author) 
which  has  distinguished  the  "  new  araT  and  which,  we 
conceive,  has  not  yet  been  canvassed  with  the  attention 
which  its  importance  deserves,  is  the  very  remarkable 
trial  and  sentence  executed  on  the  Hon.  Sir  Thomas 
Cochrane,  Baronet,  commonly  called  Lord  Cochrane,  and 
several  other  persons,  indicted  with  him  for  a  conspiracy 
to  raise  the  price  of  the  public  funds,  with  the  intention 
to  defraud  the  prosecutors,  (the  "  gentlemen  of  the  Stock 
Exchange-')  by  fabricating  false  news,  and  circulat- 
ing and  publishing  false  reports  and  information,  fo^  the 
purposes  aforesaid. 

"  Until  this  prosecution  took  place,  it  was  generally 
understood,  that  any  means  of  operating  on  the  funds,  by 
time-bargains,  and  propagating  any  reports  of  a  foreign 
or  domestic  nature,  calculated  to  influence  their  prices, 
was  in  no  ways  liable  to  prosecution;  inasmuch  as  the 
parties  who  operated  either  by  purchase  or  sale,  were 
voluntarily  placing  their  property  at  the  hazard  of  such 
operations  ;  and  solely,  by  their  belief  or  disbelief  in  such 
news  or  reports,  giving  circulation  and  effect  thereto,  and 
thereby  becoming  parties  to  the  transactions,  whether 
legal  or  illegal ;  and  gain  being  the  object,  both  of  the 
buyer  and  the  seller. 

"  During  the  great  number  of  years  the  funds  have 
existed,  no  prosecution  of  this  kind  has  taken  place,  and 
it  ought,  therefore,  to  be  considered  with  every  species  of 
attention.     Previous  to  the  trial  afore-mentioned,    the 
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most  ancient  members  of  the  Stock-Exchange  (even  of 
those  who  acted  under  the  old  establishment)  discounte- 
nanced the  prosecution,  and  disclaimed  all  concern 
therein.  The  rest  of  "  the  gentlemen,"  who  undertook 
the  prosecution,  persevered  and  followed  it  up  to  con- 
viction, judgment,  sentence,  and  execution  of  that  sen- 
tence, and  which  has  brought  as  much  infamy  as  can, 
by  operation  of  law,  be  inflicted  upon  the  parties  thus 
prosecuted. 

This  prosecution  was  by  "  indictment  for  conspiracy,^ 
and  the  law  which  has,  we  believe,  for  the  first  time, 
been  promulgated  thereon,  stands  thus:  "  That  to  con- 
spire to  cheat  the  king's  subjects  for  gain,  is  a  most 
enormous  crime."  His  majesty's  ministers  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  (according  to  the  report  of  the  debates  in 
the  newspapers)  in  commenting  upon,  and  defending 
the  sentence  passed  on  the  defenders,  affirm,  "  That  the 
morality  of  the  country  bad  been  thereby  upheld,  and 
his  majesty's  subjects  defended  from  fraud  and  dis- 
honest conspiracies,  for  the  future." 

But  as  no  administration  of  municipal  jurisprudence 
appears  to  us  to  be  more  oppressive  and  unjust,  than  that 
species  of  justice,  which  is  administered  through  the 
medium,  or  under  the  influence  ol party,  we  must  decline 
for  the  present  joining  in  the  ratification  of  this  ministerial 
definition  of  "  upholding  the  moral  character  of  the 
country,  and  defending  the  property  of  his  majesty's  sub- 
jects from  the  consequences  of  similar  conspiracies." 
We  do  not  perceive  any  beneficial  effects  resulting  from 
it,  except  we  regard  as  such  the  natural  consequence  \t 
has  produced,  of  leaving  the  gentlemen  of  the  Stock-Ex- 
change more  secure  in  that  system,  which  jsrives  them 
such  a  decided  advantage  over  the  rest  of  the  public,  and 
of  the  emolument  derived  from  which  they  are  very 
sensible.  : 

The  facts  of  the  case  appear  to  us  to  have  been  shortly 
these:  Lord  Cochrane  and  others,  by  means  of  rhpir 
jBtock-brokers^   entered  into  various  specWations  is  time* 
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bargains  with  the  "  gentlemen  of  the  Stock-Exchange/* 
for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  large  sums  of  the  public 
funds,  del! vei able  and  payable  at  a  certain  future  day, 
and  at  certain  prices  fixed.  iVnd  the  question  seems  to 
branch  out  into  two  points, 

1st.  The  breach  of  the  statute  or  common  law  ; 

2dly.  The  immoral  tendency  of  the  transaction. 

On  the  breach  of  the  statute,  or  common  law  of  the 
case,  it  must  be  noted  that  both  parties  stand  precisely 
in  the  same  predicament,  as  without  a  seller  there  could 
be  no  buyer.  And  the  selling  for  time  being  equally  a 
breach  of  the  law,  ^sbui/ing  for  time,  (neither  party  being 
possessed  of  the  requisite  property,  either  funds  to  deliver, 
or  money  to  pay  for  them)  it  is  needless  to  add,  that  the 
interests  of  the  parties  in  the  time-bargains  were  pari  passu 
in  a  direct  inverse  ratio.  The  price  of  the  funds,  on  the 
settling  day,  was  to  determine  what  each  party  would 
ihen  have  to  pay  to  or  receive  from  the  other.  For  neither 
party  held  the  funds  sold,  or  the  money  to  pay  for  them, 
at  the  time  agreed  upon,  for  delivery  or  settling  day,  and 
only  intending  to  pay  or  receive  the  difference,  which 
might  then  arise  between  the  price  the  said  funds  were 
bought  and  sold  at,  and  the  market-price  of  the  same 
funds  on  the  settling  day. 

Neither  party  could  bring  any  action  at  law  for  the  re- 
covery of  .such  difference ;  because  neither  party  being 
possessed  of  the  stock  sold,  the  whole  transaction  became 
illegal,  and  a  violation  of  the  statute  expressly  enacted  to 
prevent  all  persons  from  entering  into  such  speculations. 

To  influence  the  prices  of  the  funds,  so  as  to  become  a 
gainer  by  these  speculations.  Lord  Cochrane  and  the 
others  concerned  therein,  are  charged  with  sending  sun- 
dry persons  to  France,  or  to  the  enemy*s  coast,  to  bring 
back  reports,  or  fabricated  news,  respecting  the  defeat  of 
the  enemy  ;  the  triumph  of  the  allied  armies ;  signing 
the  preliminaries  of  peace,  &c.  &c.  Such  reports  and 
information  coming  by  express,  or  through  a  private 
channel,  in  anticipation  of  the  post-oiFices,  or  the  regular 
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advices  to  government,  were  conceived  to  be  particularly 
advantageous  to  those,  who  should  become  firstacquainted 
with  the  information  ;  as,  admitting  the  news  so  brought 
to  be  true,  the  beneficial  consequences  to  these  specula- 
tors in  the  funds  were  supposed  to  be  suiFiciently  appa- 
rent, and  to  require  no  farther  explanation. 

It  is  not  presumed  that  there  is  any  illegality  in  pro- 
curing such  information,  it  practicable,  and  as  the  diffe- 
rences arising  on  the  s[)eculations  in  question,  were  not 
recoverable  in  a  court  of  law,  it  seems  totally  irreconcile- 
able  to  common  sense,  how  such  a  prosecution  as  this 
(and  this  instituted  for  the  first  time)  could  be  legally 
entertained. 

Upon  the  question  as  to  its  immorality,  or  as  a  trans- 
action, "  contra  bonos  mores,'  it  must  be  observed,  that 
the  **  Gentlemen  of  the  Stock-Exchange,"  are  full  as 
notorious  for  availing  themselves  of  all  or  every  species 
of  information,  before  others,  which  can  or  may  in  any 
wise  affect  the  price  of  the  public  funds,  and  of  lowering 
or  advancing  the  prices,  either  by  selling  or  buying  for 
time,  as  the  nature  of  the  information  so  obtained  will 
tend  to  effect  their  purposes.  And  as  the  "Gentlemen 
of  the  Stock-Exchange,"  either  individually  or  collective- 
ly, are  desirous  of  thus  taking  advantage  of  every  other 
person  or  persons,  with  whom  they  may  have  such  trans- 
actions, this  breach  of  morality  on  their  part,  it  is  .con- 
ceived, is  to  the  full  exte:it  as  much  a  transaction  "  contra 
honos  mores,'  as  on  the  part  of  those  prosecuted ;  and 
against  whom  judgment,  sentence,  and  execution  have 
been  so  extraordinarily  had  and  obtained. 

The  profits,  however,  which  accrued  on  these  trans- 
actions to  the  defendants,  from  the  '*  gentlemen  of  the 
Stock-Exchange,"  it  must  be  particularly  remembered, 
•were  never  paid  to  them.  But  "  these  gentlemen,"  pos- 
sibly ashamed  of  putting  the  money  into  their  own 
pockets,  which  they  had  by  their  time-bargains  thus 
clearly  lost,  take  the  liberty  of  withholding  it  from  the 
claimants,  and  of  applying  it  to  public  charities— a  mark 
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of  affectation,  some  v\  ill  say,  and  a  means  to  obtain  po« 
P'ilarity  and  applause  to  themselves,  at  the  expence  of 
tiie  parties  to  whom  the  property  w^s  losi.  This  is  a 
mode  of  proceeding,  we  humbly  conceive,  which  tends 
full  as  much  to  corrupt  the  public  morals,  by  making 
public  charities  participators  of  the  detention  of  property 
lost  by  gambling  speculations,  and  almost  as  criminal,  as 
if  the  party  detaining  had  stolen  such  p'operty,  and 
dedicated  it  "  in  pios  us^/s,''  by  way  of  atonement  and 
expiritio  •  ot  the  crime. 

We  have  not  entered  into  the  particulars  of  what  has 
been  detailed  on  the  trial,  as  form  ins  the  conspiracy. 
But  we  conceive  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that,  as 
the  tra  .sections,  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiffs,  were 
equally  illegal  witli  those  of  the  defendants,  no  court  of 
justice  ought  to  entertain  the  cause.  And  we  further 
are  decidedly  of  opinion  that,  for  the  reasons  adduced, 
the  whole  pioceedings  from  the  very  beginning,  as  well 
as  the  judgments,  sentences,  and  executions  thereon, 
ought  to  bt  annuiied,  rescinded  and  reversed,  and  com- 
pensation made  for  the  injuries,  which  such  sentences 
and  executions  have  inflicted. 

To  illustrate  the  advantages  derived  to  this  self-created 
and  self-controuled  establishment  of  the  Stock-Exchange, 
from  the  system  therein  practised,  we  beg  leave  to  state, 
that  a  list  of  the  names  of  persons  in  that  market  has 
been  handed  to  us,  by  which  it  appears  that  between 
twenty  and  thirty  millions  of  property  is  estimated  to  be 
concentrated  therein,  the  whole  of  which  enormous  sum 
has  been  acquired  suice  the  period,  when  that  market 
was  chans^djrom  a  public  to  a  private  one. 


CURIOUS    LEGACIES     to     the    THEATRICAL 
COMMUNITY* 
Mr.  Scourge, 
An  old  uncle  of  mine,  a  naturalist,  who  was  also  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  drama,  and  its  adherents,  died 
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lately  ;  and  alur  U  avinf!^  in  his  will  sunrlry  curiosities  to 
vari'»u8  poli'ical  aui  oth  r  ()nljlic  cliaracters,  (of  wliicli 
In[i«y  hf^n  alter  communicate  tlie  pait)cul:n«)  rlirecied 
thai  >  !ie  'bllowiiior  article"*  in  iiis  museum  shuul''  he  ftiveu 
to  vprt  an  rh<  spian  indivinuais,  who>^e  nan  cs  n re  here- 
under specified.  In  order  tnat  tie  parties  ru-.'y  severally 
apply  for,  and  obtain,  their  requests,  I  subjoin  a  correct 
enirmeration  of  the  leaacies  and  nan.es,  conceiv- 
ing th<it  throug;h  your  channel  the  notitication  may  be 
most  etiiictually  promulgated. 

ITKMS. 

Green  Goose Mr.  Henry  Harris. 

Pid^eon Mr.  Elliston. 

Turtle  Doves      ....     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Egerton 

Bantam Mr.  Kean. 

Game  Chicken  ...       .Mr.  Emery. 
Cock  Sparrow      ....     Mr.  Braham. 
Old  Grey  Parrot .     .     .     .     Mrs  Sparks. 

Cormorant Mr.  Tokeiy. 

Screech  Owls      .    .     .    .  P^^'    i;>a-^»Port  and    Miss 

Raven   .......  Mr.  Terry. 

Vulture Mr  Kemble. 

Mao^pie Mr.  Harley. 

Rook Mr.  Tommy  Knight. 

Nightingale Miss  Stephens. 

Turkey-Cock      ....  Mr.  Dowton. 

Stork .  Mr.  Barry  more. 

Water  Wagtail   ....  Mrs.  Mardyn. 

Bat Mr.  Chapman. 

Sky  Lark Mrs.  Dickons. 

Thrushes Mrs.  Bland  and  Mrs.  Listen. 

Ourang-Outang  ....  Mr.  Liston. 

Ape,  and  Camelion      .     .  Mr.  Matthews. 

J3w//finch Irish  JohiiStone, 

Jack  Daw  and  Mate    .     .  Mr.  Younof  and  Mrs.  Hartley, 

Porpoise ,  Mr.  Bartley. 
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Stag Mr.  Convvayo 

Tom-Tit Mr.  Knight. 

Jack-Ass Mr.  Fawcett. 

Swan     ...•'..  Mrs.  Davison. 

Falcon  .......  Mr.  C  Kemble. 

Weazle      ......  Mr.  Blancbard. 

Badger       Mr.  Munden. 

Rhinoceros Mr.  Raymond. 

Goldfinch The  late  Miss  Mellon. 

Elephant Mr.  Pope. 

Fawn     .......  Miss  S.  Booth. 

Dormouse Miss  L.  Ktlly. 

Guinea  Fowls     ....  The  Dinner- Singers. 

Ear-Wig Professor  Brandon. 

Butterfly Mr.  Jones. 

Two  *  Boars  .     ,    .    .    .  M-ss.Hollandand  Wewitzer. 

Humming  Bird    ....  Miss  ON'eil. 

Baboon Mr.  Ox  berry. 

Sea-GuU     ......  Mr.  Incledon. 

Ninny-Hammer       .     .    .  Mr.  Sinclair. 

Redpole    ......  Mrs.  Orger. 

Black  Bear     .     ....  Growler  Smith. 

Old  Ewe    .     .     .     .     .     .  Mrs.  Hariowe. 

Sheep- Dog  (a  rare  barker)  Mr.  Rae. 

Hyaena Mrs.  H.  Johnston. 

As  my  uncle's  list  is  long,  I  shall  confine  myself,  at 
present,  to  the  above  exhibition.  The  remainder  of  the 
contents  of  his  museum^  with  the  fortunate  legatees  to 
whom  they  are  allotted,  will  occupy  a  page  or  two  of 
your  ensuing  number. 

I  am, 

YourSj  &c. 

The  Executor. 
Don  Saltero's  Coffee-house. 

*  Some  spell  this  differently,  "  Bores ^'^ 


(     304     ) 
ROGUES  ALL: 

OR, 

A  CABINET  DINNER, 

An  additional  Scene  to  the  Beggar^  s  Opera,  as  performed  at 

***#■**  ***** 


A  table  covered  with   bottles,  glasses,  devilled  biscuits,  wal- 
nuts, chesnuts,  and  various  other  provocatives/or  hard  drinking. 

Mat  o'  the  Mint  ;  Robin  of  Bag  shot ;  Filch  ;   Wat  Dreary^ 
Nimjning  Ned  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  gang  seated^ 

Mat  6*  the  Mint,  Come,  gentlemen,  come,  push  about 
the  bottle ;  by  ail  the  charms  of  money,  we'll  not  part 
till  day-light.  We've  done  'em  neatly  !  They're  all  afraid 
of  us;  and  it  will  be  in  vain  for  all  the  thief-catchers  in 
England  to  attempt  to  prevent  us  from  levying  our  usual 
contributions  on  the  purses  of  the  public.  You,  I  am 
persuaded,  dear  Robin,  you,  who  have  faced  all  the  dan- 
gers of  travelling-,  and  tor  which  our  captain  rewarded 
you  with  the  medal  you  wear,  and  which  he  tied  with 
his  own  hands  round  your  neck,  for  the  deeds  of  death 
and  danger  you  have  performed  :  you  never  will,  neither 
will  we,  I  repeat,  tell  any  of  those  of  our  colleagues,  of 
whom  we  have  the  least  suspicion,  where  we  have  stowed 
our  last  booty;  nor,  by  any  means,  what  v/e  have  bor- 
rowed from  it.  D-^n  it,  is  it  not  our  own  ?  And  if 
our  captain  wants  a  bowl  or  two  of  punch  extraordinary, 
or  wishes  to  amuse  himself  with  an  old,  fat,  experienced 
dame,  or  if  he  chooses  to  divert  himself  with  a  magic  Ian- 
thorn,  or  a  raree-show,  or  a  sham  fight,  or  to  spend  his 
money  in  a  fair,  or  a  sailing-match,  what  the  d — 1  is  that 
to  any  one  of  us,  if  he  makes  free  to  finger  the  common 
stock  a  little? 

Omries.  Nothing  at  all ; — Huzza,  bravo  !  bravo ! 

Filch.  Come,  those  that  can  speak  so  well,  can  sing, 
too  ;  a  song,  a  song,  from  the  chair. 
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Mat,-^ 

Fill  ev'ry  purse  ;  for  gold  inspires  us. 

And  fires  us  ^ 

With  im;)uc3ence  and  joy. 
Let  us  dull  slaves  in  work  employ. 
To  rob  thenoi  only  we*re  desirous. 

Fill  every  glass,  &c. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  sung  at  your  request ;  but  one 
thing  yet  vexes  my  mind ;  some  rascals  have  crept  in 
amongst  us. 

Omnes.  Who  dare  accuse  us  ? 

Mat.  I  accuse  none  here.  No,  you  are  all  sound 
hearts  and  true ;  but  did  you  not  hear  Twitcher  call  to 
me  across  the  table  at  our  last  meeting,  and  declare  he 
would  not  rest,  till  I  bad  let  biro  know  how  our  last  boo- 
ty had  been  expended  ?  and  did  not  the  city  officers,  one 
and  all,  vow  vengeance  against  us,  if  we  went  on  picking 
pockets  in  the  manner  we  have  done  of  late;  without 
letting  them  come  in  for  snacks  ? 

Filch,  That's  a  fling  at  me,  Mr.  Mat  o'  the  Mint. 

Mat,  No,  no,  Filch  ;  we  know  very  well  what  you  are 
made  of.  We  have  no  fear  of  you  : '  You  will  never  for- 
get to  worship  the  rising  sun  ;  and  for  why  ?  Because, 
forsooth,  its  colour  is  that  of  gold.  You  gave  us  a  pro- 
per sample  of  what  you  are  capable  of,  when  you  filched 
the  great  heiress,  by  kicking  your  heels  so  well.  And 
be  assured,  as  long  as  ever  you  escape  the  gallows,  so 
long  will  your  fingers  itch  to  empty  every  person's  poc- 
ket, but  your  own, 

Robin  of  Earshot,  A  truce  with  all  private  squabbles 
and  bickerings,  gentlemen,  I  conjure  you.  At  a  critical 
moment  like  the  present,  we  ought  to  think  only  of  sup- 
porting our  common  cause,  together  with  that  of  our 
noble  captain.  We  have  agreed  and  given  our  word  of 
honour,  one  and  all,  to  stand  by  each  other,  and  to  lead 
a  m.erry  life,  at  the  expence  of  all  who  do  not  belong  to 
our  gang.  We  must  pick  the  pockets  of  every  man, 
woman,  cr  child,  who  has  one  farthing  left  to  support 
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our  extravagance.  Of  course  we  are  then  all  engaged 
in  one  common  cause :  and  if  any  one  will  point  out  any 
other  way  of  mendini]:  our  circumstances,  and  enabling 
us  to  give  swimming  dinners,  or  ratiier  to  eat  them,  free 
of  all  expence  to  ourselves,  I  will  thank  him  to  put  us 
in  possession  of  this  notable  secret.  In  the  mean  time, 
however,  I  see  none  so  feasible,  and  I  am  sure,  what  is 
better,  none  so  lucrative  to  ourselves,  as  to  take  from  the 
property  of  every  one  wherever  we  can  lay  our  hands  on 
it.  Are  not  we  watched  by  the  continual  eye  of  jealousy, 
as  we  travel  on  the  road  ?  Most  undoubtedly  we  are — 
and  on  this  point  I  am  ready  to  enter  into  the  minutest 
detail.  I  feel  assured  though,  that  considering  the  hard- 
ness of  the  times,  which  cows  people's  spirits  most  con- 
foundedly, as  well  as  the  great  want  of  money,  and  the 
expence  of  prosecutions,  I  feel  convinced,  I  say,  that  the 
public  will  be  too  generous  to  pursue  us  for  the  trifling 
sum  we  shall  take  from  their  purses.  And  I  declare 
upon  my  honour,  and  have  no  hesitation  to  assert  on  oath, 
that  I  am  as  eager  and  desirous  to  see  the  public  relieved 
of  their  burlkens,  as  they  can  possibly  be  themselves. 
(a  general  laugh. J 

Filch.  I  doesn't  mean  to  take  offence  at  what  master 
Mat  o*  the  Mint  has  been  pleased  to  say  of  me;  but  I 
hopes  as  how  that  some  ones  I  could  name  at  our  last 
meeting  will  not  be  so  forward  to  trouble  us  gentlemen 
with  them  there  motions,  as  they  have  lately  done. 

Mat.  You  all  know,  gentlemen,  that  the  capital  of  our 
common  stock  has  been  very  much  drained  for  the  last 
three  years.  At  the  same  time  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  if  we  were  to  keep  too  great  a  sum  by  us,  it  might 
become  a  public  nuisance.  I  have  long  had  it  in  con- 
tempiation  for  us  to  make  an  attack  on  the  Bank. 

Enter  Macheath, 

Gentlemen,  well  met;    my  heart  is  always  with  you, 

—but  i  find  myself  saier  just  uo\y  at  B- ,  than  at  our 

usual   rendezvous.     No  ceremony  1  beg. 

VOL.    XI.  R  R 
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Mat  (pulling  out  a  parcel  of  papers) — We  were  just  on 
the  point  of  retiring,  to  proceed  to  business,  but — 

Machtath.  I  will  dispense  with  your  company  in  a  few 
minutes.  At  present  I  wish  to  asi\  a  simple  question  or 
two.  In  the  first  place,  is  there  any  man  among  you 
who  suspects  my  willingness  to  be  at  the  head  of  affairs^ 
and  to  command  ? 

Mat.  We  have  all  witnessed  your  willingness  in  this 
respect,  and  can  likewise  bear  testimony  to  the  use  you 
make  of  your  power  and  authority. 

Macheatli.  Am  not  Ltrue  to  your  whole  gang  ? 
Mat.  I  dare  answer  for  it. 

Macheath.    Have  you  not  always  shared  in  my  booty  ? 
Mat,  Why,  my  good  sir,  these  questions  .^  you  appear 
ruffled. 

Macheath.  Keep  but  firm  to  me  still,  and  you  shall  all 
be  well  rewarded.  At  the  present  moment  I  suspect 
some  foul  play.  You  know,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  mar- 
ried! more's  my  misfortune!  You  know  likewise  the 
natural  consequences  of  matrimony.  It  is  the  duty  of  a 
parent  to  m^ke  provision  for  his  child.  And  not  only 
must  we  look  to  our  children,  but  to  ourselves.  There  are 
great  deficiencies  and  defalcations  in  our  own  affairs, 
which  must  be  make  good  out  of  the  common  plunder. 
Yv^e  must  also  increase  our  power,  and  try  the  force  of 
arms. 

Omiies.  We  pledge  ourselves  to  perform  all  you  require. 
Macheath.  You  do  well;  and  your  zeal  and  loyalty 
will  soon  be  put  to  the  proof.  Though  I  have  sent  my 
wife  a  packing,  I  still  must  do  something  for  tlie  daugh- 
ter. You  know,  gentlemen,  that  I  had  nearly  brought 
about  a  match  between  her,  and  a  rich  orange  merchant. 
But  when  all  the  preliminaries  had  been  adjusted,  she 
suddenly  declares  ofF,  and  places  her  afiections  on  the 
son  of  a  tripe-boiier,  not  worth  a  penny.  This,  as  you 
may  easily  suppose,  not  a  little  vexes  me;  but  after  all, 
girls  are  stubborn  things,  and  will  have  their  own  way. 
She  as  well  as  her  husband  must  be  amply  provided  for. 
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in  order  to  prove  to  the  world  the  right  we  have  to  do 
as  we  please,  in  every  instance,  and  on  all  occasions. 

31at.  This  shall  be  done:  and  to  prove  to  our  noble 
captain  our  zeal  for  his  service,  we  will  instantly  take 
the  road,  and  levy  contributions  on  the  purse  of  every 
individual  we  can  lay  hold  of. 

(Exeunt  all  but  Macheath, 

A  tumult  is  heard  without,  and  the  voice  of  Robin  of 
Bagshot,  crying  out,  "  Frank,  Frank,  let  go,  don't  tiirot- 
tie  me  ;  I  will,  I  will—" 

Frank,  Aye,  aye,  the  bird  that  can  sing  and  will  not 
sing,  must  be  made  to  sing;  and  you  shall  be  made  to 
speak,  depend  upon  it;  I  am  glad  to  see  any  thing  will 
bring  you  to  your  senses. 

(Macheath  alarmed,  recovers  himself  as  the  tamidt  sub- 
sides, and  seats  himself  at  table.) 

What  a  miserable  creature  is  a  sober  man,  with  an 
empty  purse  !  I  could  just  as  well  be  contented  with  one 
guinea,  as  vv  ith  seven  millions  !  By  the  bye,  these  fellows 
have  left  some  excellent  liquor  behind  them  :  and. 

When  the  heart  of  a  man  is  deprest  with  cares. 
The  mist  is  dispell'd,  when  the  bottle  appears; 
When  as. the  cork  whizzes,  it  gurgles,  it  gurgles, 
To  raise  up  the  spirits,  and  charm  the  ears. 
Brisk  is  the  juice  of  the  sparkling  champaign  ; 
To  it,  acd  to  it,  and  to  it  again. 

Brandy, 

The  dandy, 

Gives  pleasure, 

Sans  measure, 
While  draughts  of  Curacoa  we  jovially  drain. 

("Scene  closes. J 


(      SOS     J 
MY  FATHER'S  PORT-FOLIU, 


c 


in. 


I  ABi  the  lineal  descendant  of  a  scribbling  genius  of  the 
fifteenth  century  :  and  a  mania  for  authorship  ran  in  the 
blood  of  all  my  ancestors.  In  this  age  of  literature,  when 
every  one  seems  infected  with  the  desire  of  appearing  in 
print,  is  it  to  be  expected  that   I  should  belie  the  race 
from  which  I  sprang,  when  even  my  old  aunt,   who  was 
a  milliner,   and  married  to  a  jeweller,   was  crazy   to  ob- . 
tain  the   notoriety  of    authorship?    Poor  woman  !     She 
quite  gave  up  all  the  old  concern,  which  by   her  great 
taste  in  dress  she  was  so  w^ell  calculated  to   fill,     and 
"which   was  become    extremely  lucrative  to  her;  but  a 
true  branch  of  the  family,  she  turned  all  her  thoughts  to 
literature.     Heaven  knows,  pretty  stuff  it  was  she  sent  to 
the  press  !    So  sure  was  she  to  make  use  of,  and  often  im- 
properly, the  technical  terms  attached  to  her  own  and 
her  husband's  profession,  that  when,  in  her  poetic  effu- 
sions, she  w^ished  to  speak  of  Heaven's  pure  ceruUan^  she 
always  said,   the  cornelian  blue   of  Heaven !    She  never 
w^rote  of  the  rippling  stream^  but  called  it  the  eentle  ruffle 
of  the  waters  :    and  in  her  novels  the   word  flounce   was 
continually  brought  forward^to  describe  the  scorn,  w^ith 
which  her  fair  heroines  quitted  an  apartment,  when  they 
were  ofRnded.     In  like  manner,  tvery  tyrannical  mother 
was  continually  trimming  her  daughter.    Satin,  swansdown, 
ViXid  gossamer,  feathers,  flowers,  and  fringes,  furnished  her 
with  abundance  of  epithets,  expressive  of  so/lfwe5s,  zchite- 
ness,  or  delicacy,    the  freshness  of  all  her   heroines'  com- 
plexions, or  the  beauty  of  their  long  eye-lashes.    The  light 
^-e//  of  modesty  w^as  continually  thrown  over  their  fea- 
tures, while  their  eyes  and  lips  emulated  all  the  diamonds, 
rubies,  and  coral,  in  her  husband's  shop. 

However,  all  this  went  down  pretty  sn:ioothly,  and 
when  she  became  a  widow  her  own  trade,  and  that  of 
her  late  husband,  had  furnished  her  with  so  many  pretty 
metaphors,  that  she  really  did  tolerably  well  as  an  au- 
thoress.    Not  such  was  the  case  w^ith  my  dear  father  her 
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brother.  He,  poor  soul !  was  often  obliged  to  fag  about 
with  his  luanuscripts  under  his  arm,  from  bookseller  to 
bookseller,  and  think  liiniself  very  fortunate  indeed  if  he 
could  sometimes  sell  a  valuable  work,  enriched  with  ster- 
ling sense  and  sentiment,  for  the  moderate  sum  of  forty 
guineas  :  nay,  sometimes  he  was  even  glad  if  he  could 
sell  it  at  all. 

I  was  his  only  son,  and  heir  to  the  little  he  left  ; 
which,  indeed,  consisted  of  not  much  more  than  a  few 
unpublished  manuscripts,  doomed  perhaps,  tike  some  of 
my  own  works,  never  to  see  the  light.  For,  before  his 
death,  I  had  long  tried,  in  vain,  to  gain  a  name  by  my 
literary  talents.  Alas',  it  would  not  do:  a  sad  fatality 
hovered  over  me,  and  while  I  would  sometimes  walk 
half  over  the  town,  running  in  and  out  of  booksellers' 
shops,  to  ask  them  whether  they  published  such  and 
such  kind  of  works  ?  how  often  have  I  been  told,  that 
unless  the  author  had  a  very  great  name  indeed  they 
could  not  think  of  purchasing  my  work.  Many  and 
many  a  time  have  a  few  guineas  been  all  the  compensation 
I  received  for  the  labour  of  as  many  months. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  port- folio  of  my  father, 
which  I  found  amongst  his  bequests.  I  discovered  in  it 
a  melange  of  unfinished  works,  detached  thoughts,  mourn- 
ful or  satirical,  according  as  I  suppose  the  impulse  of  the 
moment  and  existing  circumstances  had  inspired,  at  the 
time  they  were  penned.  I  could,  indeed,  scarcely  wonder 
at  my  father's  ill  success  as  an  author  ;  for  the  last  work 
he  had  offered  to  the  booksellers  had  offended  the  whole 
body,  by  particularly  levelling  its  satire  against  them. 
The  work  v/as  entitled.  Instructions  to  Booksellers ;  the 
nature  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  following  fragment, 
found  in  the  port-folio, 

"  Observe  well,  when  an  author  waits  on  you,  unpatra- 
nizedf  to  make  proposals,  relative  to  the  purchase  of  the 
copyright  of  his  work— observe,  I  say,  whether    such 
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person,  either  male  or  female,  possesses  a  certain  meek- 
ness and  diffidence  of  manner.  If  they  do,  send  them 
off,  with  a  disdainful  refusal ;  for  you  may  rest  assured 
they  have  no  fame,  whatever  may  be  their  talents,  and 
you  will  not  easily  make  much  money  of  their  literary 
productions.  In  such  case,  add,  if  possible,  to  the 
anxiety  of  the  author,  in  finding  out  by  questions,  which 
give  him  hopes,  the  whole  plan  and  subject  of  his  work, 
and  then  dismiss  him  with  the  unwelcome  intelhgence, 
that  you  must  decline  the  offer. 

"  If  you  are  engaged  in  the  scandalous  publications  of 
the  day,  be  sure,  if  a  v/ork  is  offered  you  for  purchase? 
filled  with  known  characters  and  anecdotes  of  notoriety, 
yet  delicately  and  well  wrapped  up,  be  sure  to  say  it 
wants  point,  or  that  it  is  stupid.  If  really  pointed,  say 
you  are  fc-arful  of  committing  yourself.  If  you  wish  to 
hate  the  work,  all  these  objections  will  gain  you  a  cheaper 
bargain  ;  for  it  is  as  well  to  buy  manuscripts  by  the  yard ^ 
as  any  other  article  of  merchandize.  The  intrinsic  value 
is  the  last  thing  to  be  attended  to. 

"  If  a  work  should  really  strike  j'ou  by  that  beauty  of 
thought  and  sentiment,  that  happy  flow  of  language, 
which,  in  spite  of  every  prejudice,  must  ensure  it  po- 
pularity and  success,  especially  if  you  personally  know 
the  author  before  you  to  have  written  a  work  or  two, 
that  sold  well ;  yet,  affecting  ignorance  of  his  or  her  per- 
son, do  not  fail  to  beat  down  the  work  to  that  degrading 
price,  and  turn  the  leaves  over  and  over  with  that  visible 
contempt,  which  shows  you  think  it  poor  stuff.  By  such 
manoeuvres,  you  make  the  half  desponding  and  diffident 
author  ready  to  close  with  you,  on  your  own  terms. 

"  Observe  well,  whether  the  author's  dress,  manners  and 
outward  appearance  bespeak  a  state  of  easy  independance. 
You  will,  by  your  frequent  commerce  with  authors, 
easily  discover  in  a  female,  whether  her  smartness,  when 
she  waits  on  you,  is  the  effect  of  constant  habit,  or  whe- 
ther she  has  put  on  her  best  bib  and  tucker,  on  the 
present  occasion  :     And  however  w^eli  the  (perhaps)  only 
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second  hand  coat,  and  the  self  lackered  boots  may  look, 
you  will  easily  find  out,  whether  the  gentleman  is  poor, 
or  whether  he  is  in  those  comfortable  circumstances, 
which  do  not  require  the  aid  of  his  pen  to  support  him  : 
you  need  no  instruction  to  proceed  accordingly.  To 
poverty,  a  irifiing  sum  is  always  better  than  nothing. 

*'  Now  when  the  important  purchase  is  made,  and  the 
elated  author  has  written  his  name  on  the  stamp  you  have 
sent  for,  to  some  distance,  either  to  add  to  his  agitation, 
if  he  is  a  nervous  man,  or  good-naturedly  to  give  him 
time  to  take  breath  ;  then  when  all  this  is  settled,  and 
the  draft  on  your  banker  for  the  sum  agreed  on  is  trans- 
ferred from  your  cheque  book  to  his  old  letter-case,  then 
throw  off  all  reserve,  and  let  the  joy  of  obtaining  so  good 
a  bargain  manifest  itself  in  your  smiling   countenance. 
Moreover,    to    prove  your  natural  liberality,  and   how 
willingly  you  part  with  your  money,  invite  the  gratified 
author   to  your  spacious  drawnng-room  :  give  the  poor 
devil  a  glass  of  your  choice  Madeira,  while  at  the  same 
time  you  complain  of  the  excessive  pressure  of  the  times. 
And,  if  it  chance  to  want  a  few  minutes  only  of  your 
dinner  hour,  invite  him  to  the  happy  participation  of 
the  luxury  of  your  ordinary  pot'luck,  consisting  of  several 
dishes.     Advert  often,  over  your  good  old  port,  to  the 
subject  of  his  excellent  work,  which  you  resolve,  you  then 
say,  to  bring  out  immediately.     The  author,  intoxicated 
with  delight,  imagines  now  he   can  sell  any  thing  ;  he 
goes  home  elated  ;  but  authors  are  a  needy,  troublesome 
race,  and  must  be  kept  under.     For  this  reason,  lest  you 
should   be  a  novice  in  the  trade,  I  must  instruct  you  how 
you  should  treat  him,  when  he  calls  again  upon  you. 

"  The  work  in  question,  owing  to  the  advanced  season 
of  the  year,  the  dilatoriness  of  the  printers,  or  some  other 
local  cause,  is  retarded  in  its  publication,  for  many 
months.  The  author,  anxious  to  see  a  work  before  the 
public,  which  you  have  praised  with  all  the  affectation 
of  n  liberal-minded  man,  and  thinking  you,  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  of  a  gentleman  of  any  in  the  trade,  calls 
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on  you,  to  know  tbe  reason  why  his  production  has  not 
yet  appeared?  He  accordingly  pays  you  a  morning  visit, 
in  the  certain  conviction  in  his  own  nnind  of  being  well 
and  genteelly  received.  Be  you  sure  then,  to  preserve  a  most 
mortifying  coldness  and  non-chaUmce.  Tell  him  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  two  or  three  years  before  the  work  makes  its 
appearance:  perhaps,  you  may  never  publish  it  at  all ! 
Complain  of  the  dead  time  of  the  year,  and  the  flatness 
of  all  business,  even  if  the  town  is  completely  full.  Do 
not  relax,  by  any  means,  your  inflexible  features  into  a 
smile;  and  be  sure  to  talk  loudly  before  all  your  shop- 
men and  your  customers  ;  and  in  particular  make  the  re- 
mark, that  you  really  wn"sh  you  had  not  engaged  to 
publish  the  manuscript.  All  this  will  elevate  your  own 
importance,  judgment  and  generosit}',  and  after  you  have 
thus  sent  off  the  poor  scribbler,  with  a  flea  in  his  ear, 
continue,  whenever  you  see  him,  to  preserve  this  freez- 
ing kind  of  behaviour,  and  if  he  passes  the  shop  door, 
while  you  chance  to  be  standing  at  it,  never  appear  to 
see  him  ;  as  perhaps,  it  may  give  you  the  trouble  of 
making  a  distant  bow.  By  attending  strictly  to  these 
rules,  you  will  eff'ectualiy  get  rid  of  an  acquaintance, 
who  you  may  rest  assured  will  never  be  of  ony  essential 
service  to  you." 

Such,  Mr.  Editor,  is  a  specimen  of  my  father's  talents, 
in  the  ludicrous  way.  The  port-folio  contains  various 
other  pieces,  which  when  I  shall  have  carefully  selected 
and  revised  them,  I  will  send  you,  from  time  to  time. 
There  are  some  original  ideas  in  these  scattered  thoughts, 
and  some  of  them  are  not  wanting  in  that  merit,  which 
I  flatter  myself  will  procure  them  the  honour  of  a  place 
in  your  elegant  and  instructive  miscellany. 

SCRl  ELBRUS, 
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DRURY-LANE, 


Success  still  continues  to  crown  the  j udicioits  efforts  of  th 
new  administration  of  this  theatre.  In  this  prosperity  we  are 
the  more  interested,  and  experience  from  its  contemplation 
the  more  sincere  pleasure  and  satisfaction^  as  the  managers  of 
Drury-lane  have  not  followed  the  pernicious  example,  set  by  the 
dramatic  caterers  of  the  rival  house.  They  have  neither  vamped 
up  anew  their  Christmas  pantomime,  and  protracted  the  buf- 
fooneries, peculiar  to  that  season  of  mirth  and  revelry,  to  Lady- 
day ;  nor  yet  have  they  beat  up  for  recruits  among  the  tumblers 
and  rope-dancers  of  Bartholomew-fair.  On  the  contrary,  they 
Jiave  kept  nearly  within  the  bounds  of  their  patent,  and  rested 
their  hopes  and  pretensions  to  public  favour  and  patronage  on 
the  legitimate  drama,  the  upholding  of  which,  was  professedly 
a  main  object  with  the  subscribers,  who  came  forward  so  liberally 
to  restore  this  grand  national  establishment  from  its  ashes. 

The  bill  of  fare  for  the  last  month  does  not,  however,  present 
us  with  much  novelty.  One  new  fiirce,  and  two  revivals  are  all 
that  have  appeared  under  this  head.  We  proceed  to  analyze 
their  respective  claims  and  merit. 

Tuesday,  FeVjruary  27th. —  The  Recruiting  Officer — Poor 
Soldier. — Farquhar's  sprightly  comedy,  under  the  above  title, 
was  this  evening  performed,  after  having  long  slept  in  peace» 
ful  oblivion  on  the  shelf,  for  the  express  purpose  of  exhibiting 
Mrs.  Mardyn  in  a  new  character,  that  of  Sylvia.  But  we  can- 
not compliment  this  lady  on  the  success  of  her  representation. 
There  is  something  much  too  meretricious  in  her  style  and 
affectation  of  gaiety,  which  palls  upon  us  from  the  very  cir- 
cumstance of  its  being  affected,  and  out  of  place.  Conceiving 
that  smiles  and  simpers  become  her,  she  is  always  on  the  grin  ; 
she  would  rather,  at  any  time,  offend  against  correctness  and 
propriety,  than  lose  the  opportunity  of  displaying  a  fine  row  of 
teeth.  Be  the  part  she  enacts  ludicrous  or  sentimental,  gay 
or  melancholy ,  it  matters  little  to  Mrs.  Mardyn.  She  hops  and 
juiaps  about  the  stage  with  unbridled  impetuosity,  and  seems 
to  regard  vivacity  as  an  adequate  substitute  for  every  other 
professional  qualification. 

The  rest  of  the  leading  dramatis  personae,   generally  speak- 
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BO-,  were  not  badly  cast.  Irish  Johnstone  \va&  perfectly  at 
home,  in  tlie  whimsical  character  of  Serjeanf  Kite.  Munden? 
as  Costar  Pearmain,  and  Knight,  as  Thomas  AppletreCt  were 
irresistibly  comic.  Mr.  Rae  personated  the  gay  and  volatile 
Capt.  Pluiucy  with  much  effect.  Harley  was  the  representative 
of  the  blustering  Capt.  Brazen,  and  acquitted  himself  very 
creditably.  Barnard  ought  never  to  aspire  beyond  what  are 
technically  termed  ivalk'mg  characters. — He  is  the  very  antipodes 
of  gaiety,  of  sprightliness,  and  humour.  Tame,  frigid,  and  in- 
sipid, equally  devoid  of  grace  and  of  expression,  he  is  alike 
incapable  of  personating  the  impassioned  lover,  or  the  accom- 
plished gentleman..  His  Worthy ^  of  this  evening,  was  given  in 
his  very  worst  style. 

Rose,  in  the  hands  of  that  meritorious  actress,  JVJiss  Kelly, 
was  rendered  highly  interesting.  Mrs.  Orgeris  a  pretty  woman, 
who,  if  she  seldom  electrifies  the  audience,  (to  borrow  a  phrase 
lately  so  happily  employed  by  the  Covent-garden  manager) 
never  fails  to  please.  Her  Melinda  was  a  very  promising  per- 
formance, 

Thursday,  February  19th,— Neiv  Way  to  Pay  Old  Dehts-^ 
What  Next  ? — X  very  laughable  new  farce  was  brought  forward 
this  evening,  under  the  latter  title.  It  is  from  the  practised  pen 
of  Mr.  T.  Dibdin,  the  manager,  and  strongly  partakes  of  the 
character  of  all  that  gentleman's  productions.  Few  dramatic 
writers,  in  fact,  can  lay  claim  to  his  experimental  knowledge  of 
stage  effect.  Of  this  knowledge  Mr.  Dibdin  has  amply  availed 
himself,  in  the  present  instance  ;  and,  as  long  as  our  risible 
faculties  are  worked  upon,  and  the  attention  of  the  spectator 
agreeably  occupied,  it  would  be  fastidious  and  hypercritical  in 
the  extreme  to  demand  more  from  a  farce.  What  Next  ?  if  we 
mistake  not,  is  founded  upon  a  French  piece,  entitled  .  Les 
Menechemes,  a  translation  of  which  has  appeared  in  this  coun- 
try. But  Mr.  Dibdin  has  so  entirely  new-modelled  the  piece, 
■  and  so  successfully  adapted  it  to  the  English  stage,  that  it  can 
in  no  wise  rank  under  the  class  of  trahslations.  It  abounds  iu 
incident  and  bustle ;  the  dialogue,  as  is  the  case  in  almost 
every  one  of  Mr.  Dibdin's  dramas,  is  replete  with  spirit  and 
repartee;  and  not  one  moment  is  the  interest  of  the  scene  suf- 
fered to  flag.  With  these  potent  recommendations  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  What  Next?  has  already  nearly  attained 
to  its  twentieth  representation. 
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'Saturday,  March  9th.— TAe  Duke  of  Milan— What  Next  ? 
—So  completelj'  has  Mr.  Kean  succeeded  in  establishing  him- 
self, for  the  present  at  least,  the  dramatic  idol  of  the  town, 
that  it  is  Sufficient  to  announce  that  gentleman,  in  a  new  part, 

{be  the  merit  of  the  character,  or  Mr.  Kean's  delineatiou  there- 
fore, what  it  will)  toeu.-ure  an  overflowing  house.  Of  course,  the 
interest  of  managers  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  vanity  of  the 
performer;  and  every  means  is  put  into  requisition,  to  puff 
off  the  reigning  idol  of  the  day.  This  evenhig  another  of  Mas- 
singer's  plays,  The  Duke  of  Milan,  was  resuscitated  from  the 
Womb  of  forgetfuiness  ;  or  revived,  as  the  managers  are  pleased 
to  term  it,  in  order  to  afford  Mr.  Kean  an  opportunity  of 
adding  to  his  rangeofparts,by  enacting  the  character  of  iMc?o?;ico 
Sforza^DaVe  of  Milan. 

The  play  being  well  known,  or  at  least,  easily  to  be  obtained 
by  every  one  of  our  readers,   we  shall  not  fill  our  pages  with  a 
detail,  or  an  analysis  of  its  plot.     Suffice  it  to  observe,  that  the 
prevailing   passion  which  domineers  Sforza,  and,  like  Aaron's 
serpent,  swallows  up  all  the  rest,  is  an  attachment,  approximat- 
ing to  idolatry,  for  his  beauteous  wife  Marcelin.     This  affection, 
as  customary  when  passion  is  carried  to  such -extent,  is  strongly 
tinged   and  tinctured  with  jealousy,     ^yorsacan  behold  with 
indifference  the  do/,  nfall  cf  his  hopes  and  fortunes  ;  he  can  look 
death  undauntedly  in  the  face,  and  prepare  himself  for  the  loss 
of  his  crown,  and  libertv ,  if  not  his  life,  without  shrinking  ;  but 
the  thought  that  his  Marcelia,   after  his  death,  should  be  trans- 
fered  to  the  arms  of  another  ;  that  her  charms  should  be  enjoy- 
ed by  any  person   but  him se if,  overthrows  his  whose  fortitnde. 
Having  sided  with  Francis  I.  Kino;  of  France,  against  the  em- 
peror, Chailes  V.  he  sees  hm-self,  in  cousetiuence  of  the  disas- 
teous .result  of  the  battle  of  Pavia,  left  entirely  at  the  mercv  of 
the  conqueror,      la    this  extieaisty   he   forms  the   resolution  to 
prepare  in   person  to  the  camp  of  Carles;  to  surrender  him- 
self and   his  dukedom  u^conditionallv,    and  throw   hiMiself  on 
the  s^enerosity  of  the  victorious  empe-or.     PrevioMs,  however, 
to  quitting  Milan,  he  exarts  jm  oath  fic  n  Francesco,  'n  cas^e  he 
should  be  detained,  or  put  to  deith  by  the  etnperor,  thit  he  will 
stab  Marcelia,  and  thus  prevent  her  fvofH  l>H(ommg  the  pvo;  erty 
of    another.      Francesco    retuliU'   undertakes   the    commission, 
for  which  he  has  tw)  j)o.verfai  motives.     In  thefist  place,  he 
had  long  vowed  se<n'et  revenue  against  the  dike,  for  having 
seduced  his  sister  Eugenia  :    S-^condiy,  he  i^  himself  eiiJ.moured 
with  Marceliafaiud  hopes  to  succeed  in  his  design  upon  that  lady 
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in  consequence  of  the  commission,  with  which  he  is  entrusted  by 
her  lord.  Buoyed  up  with  these  hopes,  he  boldly  avows  his  illicit 
passion,  at  the  same  time  revealing  the  dreadful  secret.  Marcelia 
repulses  his  vile  offer  with  disdain.  Francesco  affects  penitence  : 
the  lady  pardons  him,  in  consideration  of  his  well-dissembled 
contrition,  and  promises  not  to  divulge  his  baseness  and  disloy- 
alty to  the  duke  her  husband. 

The  latter  returns  from  the  camp  of  Charles  the  Vth,  with 
complete  pardon  from  that  generous  monarch.  His  estates  are 
restored  to  him,  and  all  his  wrongs  towards  the  Emperor  buried 
in  oblivion.  From  Marcelia  he  experiences  a  cool  reception, 
which,  not  aware  that  she  has  been  put  in  possession  of  his  de- 
sign against  her  life,  at  once  astonishes  and  confounds  him: 
He  questions  Francesco  on  this  change  in  his  wife's  behaviour. 
The  artful  hypocrite  gives  him  to  understand,  that  the  cause  of 
Marcelia's  coldness  is  a  violent  passion  she  has  conceived  for 
himself.  Tormented  with  jealousy  at  this  intelligence,  Sforza 
plunges  a  dagi^er  in  the  bosom  of  Marcelia,  who,  in  her  dying 
moments,  proves  her  own  innocence,  and  lays  open  to  her  lord 
the  vile  machinations  of  Francesco,  Sforza  is  seized  with 
despair,  and  passes  to  a  state  of  delirium.  Francesco  now 
makes  his  appearance,  accompanied  by  his  sister  Eugenia, 
both  in  disguise.  He  pretends  to  be  in  possession  of  a  wonder- 
ful secret,  which  may  yet  restore  Marcelia  to  life,  and  bring 
back  the  duke  to  reason.  He  demands  to  be  permitted  to  see 
the  murdered  duchess  in  private.  Witnesses  withdraw.  He  dresses 
Engenia  in  the  clothes  of  the  duchess,  and  puts  into  her  hand 
a  poisoned  branch.  The  duke  is  now  introduced  :  deceived 
by  appearances,  he  mistakes  Eugenia  for  his  wife — kneels  to 
kiss  her  hands,  and  in  this  posture  receives  the  poisoned 
effluvia,  which  in  a  very  short  time  begins  to  operate,  and 
occasions  his  death. 

That  there  are  many  situations  in  this  tragedy,  which  afford 
Mr.  Kean  ample  scope  for  an  advantageous  display  of  his  powers, 
we  affect  not  to  deny.  Wherever  vehemence  and  the  ebullitions 
efa  boisterous  passion  are  to  be  pourtrayed,  Mr.  Kean  is  in  his 
dement  i  but  dignity  and  grace  are  totally  foreign  to  his 
personation.  He  should  never  attempt  a  character,  in  which 
these  qualities  enter  for  essential  ingredients. 

Considered  iu  this  point  of  view,  Sforza,  in  the  Duke  of 
MilaUp  is  in  our  estimation  far  from   ranking  amongst  Mr, 
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Kean's  most  successful  performances.  Let  him  confine  himself 
to  parts  like  Gloucester,  in  Richard  the  Third,  There  indeed 
he  is  in  his  proper  sphere. 


COVENT-GARDEN. 

The  managers  ©f  this  theatre  appear  to  have  totally  lost  sight 
©fall  dramatic  fitness  and  propriety.      Not  content  with  eking* 
out  their  Christmas  pantomime  beyond  the  customary  season 
for  the  representation,  of  such  buffooneries  ;     not  content  with 
dishing  up  all  their  stale  and  vapid  tricks,  of  Jive  years  standing, 
(as  the  bills  expressly  inform  us)  into  a  nev/  hotch-potch,  under 
the  title  of  Harlequin^ s    Olio,  they  have  infringed  upon  their 
patent,    trespassed    on   the  charter  of  Bartholomew-fair,    and 
engaged  a  celebrated  rope-dancer,   of  the    name  of  Madame 
Sachi   to  exhibit    her  wonderful    feats   in  the    precincts   of 
a  theatre,  boasting,  in   conjunction  with  that  of  Drurj^-Lane, 
an  exclusive  patent  for  the  performance  of  regular  and  legiti- 
mate  dramatic     representations,  during    the    winter  months. 
This  self-same  female  rope-dancer  made  her  first  appearance  at 
Covent-Garden,  on  Thursday ,February  2Sth,  after  the  perform- 
ance of  Shakspeare's  excellent  play  of  Measure  for  Measure, 
She  skips  along  a  rope  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  two  shil- 
ling gallery  to  the  stage,  and  back  ag-ain,  with   great  agility  ; 
at  other  times  she  wheels  a  barrov;  up,  and  descends  again,  and 
varies  her  feats  as  much  as  the  nature  of  circumstances  will 
permit,  to  the  unspeakable  delight  and  edification  of  all  those 
who  are  incapable  of  rational  enjoyment.     In  reprobating  such 
a  prostitution  of  the  Covent-Garden  stage,   we  shall  be  told  no 
doubt  that  managers  have  an  undoulsted  right  to  consult  their 
ev/n  interest;    that  if  they  did  not  find,  by  the  receipts  of  the 
house,  that  these  self-same  exhibitions,-  which  we  presume  to 
condemn,  proved  a  source  of  powerful  attraction,   and  conse- 
quently of  m_aterial  benefit  and  advantage  to  themselves,  they 
would  not  incur  the  expense  of  engaging  Madame  ^A€iii.   This 
mode  of  reasoning  to  a  superficial  observer  may  appear  plausi- 
ble enough.      But  if  every  departure  from  propriety,  every  in- 
fraction of  moral  fitness  is  to  be  vindicated,  on  the  plea  of  the 
gain  resulting  therefrom  to  the  party  concerned  in  sach  disor- 
ders, there  is  no  evA  to    the  catalogue  of  evils,  which  may   be 
defended   and  justified  on  the  same  principle.      We  gcarceir 
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know  a  single  offence  against  morals  and  good  order,  which 
might  not  advance  the  same  defence. 

Saturday,  March    2d — Fair  Peniterii  —Harlequin's  Olio — 
We  have    already  had  occasion  to  deliver  our  sentiments  re- 
specting this  plaj'^,  on  its  being  brought  forward  at  Drury-l.ane 
theatre,  last  season,  for  the  debut  of  Miss  Walstein.      It  was  this 
evening  revived  on    the  boards  of  Covent-Garden,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exhibiting  Miss  O'Neill,  for  the  first  time  on  the  metro- 
politan stage,    in  the  character  of  Calista.     In  our  opinion, Miss 
O'Neill  has  reaped  very  little  advantage  from  her  enactment  of 
this  part.      It  is  not  one  of  those  characters,  in  which  the  feel- 
ings of  the  audience  go  with  her,  as  is  the  case  in  Juliet^  in 
Belvidera,  in  Isabella,    or  Mrs.  Beverley,  and  most  of  the  dra- 
matis personam,  v^'hich  Miss  O'Neill  has  hitherto  so  successfully 
sustained.      In  all  these  characters,  the  audience  are  interested 
•n  ber  fate  ;    they  sympathize  in  her  distress  ;    admire  her   vir- 
tues, rendered  more  conspicuous  by  the  fiery  ordeal  of  affliction, 
and  commiserate  her  sorrows.     Not  so  with  Calista,     She  is  to- 
tally devoid   of  all  feminine  sweetness,  striptofall    loveliness, 
and  robbed  of  that  virtue,  which  constitutes  the  brightest  jewel 
in  the  female  character.     Even  her  grief  merits  not  the  name 
of  penitence:    it  emanates  not  from   contrition,  but  from  the 
shame  of  detected  guilt.      JShe  is  less  stung  by  remorse  for  her 
crime,  than  agitated  by  despair  at  the  miscarriage  of  all  her  en- 
deavours to  conceal  her  dishonour.      Such  a  vile  revolting  cha- 
racter is    avowedly  little  calculated  for  an  actress,  who,   like 
Miss  O'Neill,  paves  her  way  to  the  heart  by  the  most  exquisite 
sensibility^  the  most  engagino;  tenderness,  the  most  bewitching 
sweetness — whose  every  gesture  is  in  accord  with  the  strictest 
propriety,  whose  every  look  announces  the  most  delicate  feel- 
ing, and  whose  every  tone  is  in  unison   with  virtuous  sentiment 
and  innate  modesty.     Hence,  we  must  candidlj^  confess,  we  ex- 
perienced very  little  satisfaction  indeed  from  her  personation  of 
Calista  ;  we  consider  this  as  incomparably  the  most  disadvanta- 
geous part,  in  which  she  has  hitherto  appeared,  and  we  are  not 
sorry  to  find,  that  she  has  not  been  tempted  to  repeat  the  per- 
formance of  this  character  beyond  the  second  night  of  represen- 
tation. 

Tuesday,  March  \2t\\  —  Giii/ Manncring — Eaising  the  Wind 
— A  new  musical  piece,  in  three  acts,  under  the  former  title, 
w^as  this  evening  produced  at  this  theatre.  It  is  founded  on 
the  novel  of  that  name,  from  which  it  has  been  adapted  to  the 
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stage  by  Mr.  Terry,  a  very  respectable  performer  belonging  to 
Covent  Garden.  But  whatever  may  be  the  merit  of  the  original 
romance,  and  disposed  as  we  are  to  aliow  Mr.  Terry  all  due  cre- 
dit for  his  care  and  attention  in  dramatizing  it,  on  the  stage  it 
produces  but  a  very  tame  and  poor  effect.  Owing  most  pro- 
bably to  the  difficulties  resulting  from  compressing  such  a 
complicated  story  into  the  circuniJ-cribed  bounds  of  a  three-act 
piece,  the  several  scenes  are  not  sufficiently  connected  together, 
and  made  to  result,  by  natural  coincidence,  out  of  each  other. 
The  plot  is  totally  disjointed,  so  much  so  that  the  leading  dra- 
matis per  son(E,  who  figure  in  the  first  part  of  the  action,  are 
superseded  by  an  entirely  new  set  in  the  latter  part.  Little  if 
any  interest  is  excited  in  the  progress  of  the  piece,  and  on  the 
fall  of  the  curtain  we  experience  much  the  same  vague  and 
inderinite  sensations,  as  we  do  on  witnessing  the  representation 
of  a  certain  description  of  Operas,  very  much  in  vogue  of  late 
years,  which  serve  as  mere  vehicles  to  some  pretty  singmg, 
some  tasteful  dance,  or  some  splendid  procession.  On  the 
whole,  Guy  Mannering  is  one  of  those  non  descript  produc- 
tions, which  take  no  hold  on  the  feelings.  It  will  never  stand 
its  ground,  nor  tempt  any  spectator  ©f  taste  and  judgment  to 
witness  its  representation  a  second  time.  Even  the  comic  parts 
are  most  insutferabiy  dull,  Liston's  Dominic  Sampson  is 
downright  buffoonery  ;  Emery's  Dandle  Z)mmc7'e little  better; 
and  the  Meg  Merillies  of  Mrs.  Egerton,  falls  infinitely  short 
of  the  original.  In  a  word,  Guy  Mannering  boasts  scarcely  one 
single  redeeming  feature,  to  rescue  it  from  prompt  and  merited 
oblivion.  It  is  complete  trash,  however  much  puffed  off  by 
the  author's  friends  and  newspaper-connexions. 

Saturday,  March  16th — School  for  Scandal — Killing  no 
Murder-^The.  performance  of  this  evening  is  entitled  to  more 
than  ordinary  notice.  That  charming  actress.  Miss  O'Neill, 
who  has  so  completely  domineered  over  our  feelings,  in  tragedy, 
made  her  first  appearance  on  the  British  stage,  as  a  vctary  of 
Thalia.  The  character  she  selected  for  her  debut,  in  the  comic 
line,  was  that  of  Lady  Teazle,  in  Mr.  Sheridan's  admira- 
ble comedy  of  the  School  for  ScanduL  Seldom  have  we  seen 
public  expectation  wound  up  to  so  high  a  pitch.  The  house 
literally  overflowed  in  every  part,  before  the  drawing-up  of  the 
curtain,  and  such  was  the  enthusiasm  manifested  by  the  audience 
©u  her  coming  forward,  that  it  was  a  considerable  length  of 
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time,  before  it  was  possible  to  hear  a  single  syllable  she  uttered. 
Gifted,  as  Miss  O'Neill  avowedly  is,  with  the  nicest  sense  of 
discrimination,  and  if  we  may  be  permitted  the  phrase,  possess-^ 
ed  of  almost  intuitive  faculties,  we  entertained  not  the  small* 
est  doubt  of  her  acquitting  herself  wnth  credit,  in  the  arduous 
character  she  had  undertaken.  As  the  representative  of  a  lady 
eminent  for  taste  and  elegance,  we  felt  confident  of  her  success  ; 
but  we  must  candidly  confess,  that  we  experienced  no  small 
anxiety,  as  to  her  competency  to  personate  the  gay,  the  volatile, 
and  fashionable  Lady  Teazle.  In  this  foreboding  we  were  most 
completely  disappointed.  Her  delineation  of  the  character  was 
critically  just;  it  svas  distinguished  by  a  chasteness  of  style, 
which  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  manner  in  which  we  have 
seen  the  ton  and  habits  of  fashionable  life  caricatured  bj  cer- 
tain highly  panegyrized  performers.  There  is  an  amazing  and 
irreconcileable  difference  between  ease  and  coarseness  ;  be- 
tween levity  and  vulgarity  ;  between  elegance  and  affectation. 
This  happy  medium  was  most  successfully  hit  upon,  by  Miss 
O'Neill.  Were  we  disposed  to  be  hypercritical,  the  only  fault 
we  should  be  tempted  to  find  in  her  performance  is,  that  at 
times  she  appears  rather  too  grave  and  formal.  This,  however, 
is  a  defect  naturally  resulting  from  her  long  application  to  tra- 
gedy :  with  time  and  repeated  practice  in  the  the  comic  w^alk 
she  will  assume  a  lighter  tone,  and  we  anticipate  with  much 
pleasure  equal  satisfaction  from  her  talents  in  comedy,  as  we 
have  hitherto  experienced  from  lier ^extraordinary  excellence  in 
tragedy.     - 

ORATORIOS. 

The  Lent  course  of  entertainments,  known  by  this  denomi- 
nation, commenced  at  Drury  lane,  on  Friday,  March  1st,  under 
the  able  direction  of  Sir  George  Smart.  By  agreement,  tlie  two 
houses  open  only  alternately,  experience  having  proved  that 
these  musical  treats  are  not  sufficiently  attractive  to  warrant 
competition.  In  addition  to  the  veteran  talents  of  Braham,  of 
Mrs.  Dickons  and  of  Mrs.  Salmon,  Miss  Goodall,  a  pupil  of  Sir 
George  Smart,  and  Miss  Burrell,  who  has  already  made  essay  of 
her  abilities,  as  a  singer  at  Covent-garden,  have  added  to  the 
strength  of  the  company.  The  orchestra  has  very  judiciouslj^ 
been  brought  forwarder  than  it  was  last  season  ;  thus  producmg 
the  most  happy  effect,  inasmuch  as  both  the  vocal  and  the 
instrumental  music  are  heard  to  far  superior  advantage. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  proffered  correspondence  of  Candidus  will  be  highly 
acceptable^  The  article  already  received  shall  appear  in  our 
uext. 

The  Elegy  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Finch,  late  of  the  0.  P.  and 
P.  S.  Tavern,  is  not  adapted  to  the  spirit  of  our  miscellany. 
It  shall  be  returned  to  the  address  pointed  out  by  the  author, 

Bamahy  Bounce  is  under  consideration, 

MordicuSf  to  judge  from  his  communication,  seems  more 
disposed  to  hark,  than  to  bite. 

We  shall  be  happy  to  hear  speedily  from  our  two  valuable 
correspondents  Cadmus  and  Lysimachus, 

Dogberry'' s  Poem  on  the  Prince  Regent  is,  for  more, 
reasons  than  one,  inadmissible.  From  a  regard  to  the  author^ 
^e  have  consigned  his  manuscript  to  the  flamesa 
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MAY  1st,  1816. 


RETRENCHMENT  and  ECONOMY, 


That  the  country  is  in  a  very  critical  and  perilous 
state;  that  our  commerce  is  stagnated,  our  industry  fet- 
tered, the  agricultural  interest  nearly  ruined,  and  the 
sum  of  public  distress  greater  than  was  ever  known  at 
any  former  period  ; — these,  alas !  are  melancholy  truths, 
but  too  incontrovertibly  proved  and  established  by 
lamentable  experience.  The  excessive  burthens  of  the 
state,  and  the  overwhelming  weight  of  taxation,  have 
reduced  the  labouring  classes  to  the  lowest  ebb  of  misery. 
Some  of  the  very  first  branches  of  British  manufacture 
are  now  totally  suspended — the  foreign  market  no  longer 
supplies  a  source  of  employment  to  the  artizan  and  the 
mechanic ;  for  how  is  it  possible  for  a  country  so  heavily 
saddled  with  taxes  as  Great  Britain,  and  where,  of  course, 
the  price  of  labour  must  bear  some  proportion  to  that  of 
the  necessaries  of  life — how,  we  repeat,  is  it  possible  for 
us  to  furnish  the  continent  with  an  infinite  variety  of 
manufactured  goods,  at  so  low  a  price  as  they  can  be 
supplied  by  the  foreign  trader,  who  does  not  pay  his 
workmen  one  third  of  the  wages  which  are  given  in  this 
country  ? 

As  long,  therefore,  as  no  reduction  takes  place  in  the 
weight  of  taxation,  so  long  will  it  be  utterly  impossible 
for  us  to  compete  with  our  continental  rivals,  or  to  con- 
troul  the  foreign  market.  Now  it  must  be  evident,  that 
no  hope  of  reduction  in  the  national  expenditure  can  be 
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rationally  entertained,  unless  the  system  of  progressive 
extravagance,  so  uniformly  and  invariably  acted  upon  by 
ministers,  be  totally  checked  and  subverted.  The  most 
rigorous  economy  alone  can  operate  this  salutary  effect. 
Retrenchment,  in  the  most  strict  and- extensive  accepta- 
tion of  the  word,  becomes  indispensably  necessary.  Not 
only  must  all  sinecures  and  useless  appointments  be 
cancelled  and  annulled,  without  pity  ;  but  a  considerable 
reduction  ought  to  be  made  in  the  overgrown  salaries  of 
all  public  offices  and  trusts  under  government. 

And  here  we  should  not  act  amiss,  were  we  to  take 
example  from  the  present  government  of  France.  Sel- 
dom has  it  fallen  to  our  lot  to  speak  in  terms  of  commen- 
dation of  the  measures  pursued  by  the  Bourbons.  But 
let  us  still  award  to  every  one  his  due.  If  it  be  per- 
mitted, as  Virgil  justly  observes,  to  take  a  lesson  from 
an  enemy — '*  fas  est  et  ah  hoste  doceri' — how  much  more 
lawful  and  expedient  is  it,  to  follow  the  good  example  of 
an  ally  ?  Our  most  gracious  Prince  Regent  v/as  pleased 
to  recommend  economy,  in  his  speech,  on  the  opening  of 
the  present  sessions  of  parliament.  Louis  XVIII.  recom- 
mended the  same  virtue  to  his  two  chambers ;  but 
the  French  monarch  did  not  rest  here :  he  not  merely 
recommended  economy,  but  was,  himself,  the  first  to  set 
the  example,  and  to  practise  it.  Our  most  gracious 
Prince  is  continually  craving,  in  aid  of  the  civil  list; 
Louis  XVIII.  on  the  other  hand,  contributes  from  the 
civil  list,  annually,  ten  millions  of  francs  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  state. 

But  the  French  have  gone  still  further  than  all  this,  in 
their  system  of  salutary  retrenchment.  They  have  struck 
at  once  at  the  very  vitals  of  the  evil  of  national  prodi- 
gality, and,  to  adopt  the  emphatic  language  of  the  pro- 
phet of  the  wilderness,  have  laid  the  axe  to  the  root  of 
the  tree,  A  scale  of  gradual  deduction  from  all  salaries, 
applicable  to  the  national  expenditure,  has  been  decreed, 
commencing  as  low  as  five  hundred  francs  per  annum,  (a 
sum  not  amounting  to  one  and  twenty  pounds  sterling, ) 
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and  risinj^  in  proportion  to  the  highest  appointments  in 
the  state.  By  the  regulations  of  this  scale,  the  very  lowest 
class,  thatis  to  say,  all  persons  holding  public  situations, 
under  one  and  twenty  pounds  per  annum,  pay  to  the 
state  at  the  rate  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  their 
appointments.  From  this  low  per-centage  the  scale 
rises,  by  progressive  increase  of  rate,  till  it  amounts  to  no 
less  a  sum  than  thirty'three  per  cent,  on  the  highest 
employments. 

Again,  the  French  committee  of  finance  have  very 
wisely  improved  upon  the  plan  of  this  economical  sys- 
tem, by  the  introduction  of  an  additional  clause  to  pre- 
vent the  accumulation  of  places  and  appointments,  or  at 
least  of  the  emoluments  thereunto  attached,  in  the  person 
of  one  and  the  self-same  individual.  What  would  that 
disinterested  placeman,  Mr.  George  Rose,  say  to  the 
enactment  of  a  similar  law  in  this  country  ?  Of  his  sup- 
port, should  a  motion  to  that  effect  be  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  there  can  be  little  doubt ! 

But  ministers  and  their  retainers  will  tell  us,  that  they 
actually  have  commenced  the  grand  work  of  economy 
and  retrenchment ;  that  they  have  embarked  with  heart 
and  soul  in  the  enterprize ;  and  that  they  are  equally 
indefatigable  and  sincere,  in  the  accomplishment  of  an 
object,  so  devoutly  to  be  wished.  In  proof  of  this,  they 
will  cite  you  the  example  of  his  Royal  Highness,  our 
most  gracious  Prince  Regent,  who,  not  less  desirous  to 
practise  economy,  than  he  has  shown  himself  to  recom- 
mend it,  has  commenced  the  important  operation,  by 
commensurate  reductions  in  his  own  establishment,  at 
Carlton  House,  from  which,  not  less  than /owr  footmen, 
we  understand,  have  been,  or  are  to  be  discharged.  Sti- 
mulated by  such  high  and  virtuous  example,  ministers 
have  followed  up  the  business  of  retrenchment  with 
equal  zeal  and  effect;  and,  although  they  will  not  suffer 
a  profane  finger  to  be  laid  upon  their  own  enormous 
salaries  and  perquisites,  nor  yet  hear  of  any  deduction 
from  the  appointments  of  their  immediate  partizans  and 
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adherents,  they  have  very  liberally  turned  adrift  upon 
the  wide  world,  a  number  of  petty  clerks  and  supernume- 
raries, in  the  different  public  offices,  all  of  whom  have 
earned  the  bread  of  which  they  partook ;  and  who  are  now 
left  to  starve,  or  take  to  the  highway,  as  may  seem  most 
expedient  and  befitting. 

With  equal  justice  and  consistency,  Mr.  George  Rose^ 
of  whom  we  have  already  made  honorable  mention,  as  a 
paragon  of  disinterested  worth,  (for  such  he  has  most 
clearly  proved  himself  to  be,  by  the  tenacity  with  which 
he  clings  to  perquisite  and  sinecure)  proceeding  on  the 
same  principle  of  economy,  consents  to  discharge  a  num- 
ber of  clerks  from  the  offices  under  his  controul ;  though, 
at  the  same  time,  he  is  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that 
there  is  work  in  abundance  left  undone,  abundance  of 
employment  for  them — the  pay-books  of  the  navy,  by  his 
own  confession,  not  having  been  made  up  since  1786 — 
consequently  they  must  be  no  less  than  thirty  years  in 
arrear  1 

Still  arguing  in  favour  of  ministers  and  their  adherents, 
and  of  the  enlightened  zeal  with  which  they  co-operate 
in  the  grand  work  of  economy  and  retrenchment,  we 
cannot  over-look  the  glorious  instance  of  patriotic  disin- 
terestedness and  generosity,  presented  to  us  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  in  voluntarily  resigning  all  pretensions 
to  an  increase  of  salary,  at  a  time  when  there  is  little  du- 
ty attached  to  the  situation  he  holds.  Not  even  all  the 
intreaties  of  his  colleagues  could  prevail  upon  the  vir- 
tuous Mr.  Croker  to  accept  of  an  additional  thousand 
pounds  per  annum,  for — doing  nothing  /  /  ! 

If  theoffice  of  third  secretary  of  state  has  not  been  done 
away,  as  Mr.  Tierney  and  many  others  seem  to  wish, 
are  ministers  to  be  blamed  for  the  continuance  of  this 
useless  burden?  Most  assuredly  not: — the  question 
was  fairly  put  to  the  vote  in  a  full  assembly  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  carried  in  favour  of  the  aforesaid  third 
secretary,  by  a  considerable  majority. 

Ten  thousand  pounds  sterling  have  been  sent  as  a  pre- 
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sent  to  his  Holiness  the  Pope,  to  enable  him  to  pay  the 
expence  attendant  on  the  restoration  of  his  share  of  the 
works  of  art,  of  which  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre  at 
Paris  has  been  recently  stripped.  Such  a  donation,  at 
first  sight,  may  appear  little  accordant  with  the  system 
of  economy  recommended  from  the  throne ;  but  on 
mature  reflection,  is  it  not  highly  honourable  to  the 
liberal  principles  of  the  Prince,  who  makes  it  ?  Is  it 
not  creditable  to  the  enlightened  spirit  of  the  age  ? 

Two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  have  likewise  been 
sent  to  Rome,  for  the  erection  of  a  statue  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Cardinal  York,  the  last  of  the  issue  of  the 
Pretender  to  the  British  crown.  This  is  a  truly  Chris- 
tian  action,  bottomed  on  the  divine  precept  of  returning 
good  for  evil.  As  such,  it  reflects  the  highest  honour  oa 
the  heart  of  the  Prince,  who  takes  to  himself  all  the 
credit  of  the  present,  though  the  money  must  eventually 
be  drawn  from  the  pockets  of  John  Bull! 

And  here  the  question  naturally  suggests  itself — hovr 
long  will  the  country  be  able  to  support  such  accumu- 
lated and  overwhelming  pressure?  how  long  will  it  be 
able  to  bear  the  weight  of  such  a  galling  yoke  ?  to  stand 
under  the  burden  of  such  heavy  taxation  ?  If  that  system 
of  extravagance  and  prodigality,  which,  for  so  many 
years,  has  been  the  order  of  the  day  with  ministers,  be 
much  longer  persisted  in,  ruin  must  be  the  certain  and 
inevitable  consequence.  To  avert  this  terrible  disaster, 
strict  and  unremitting  economy  is  indispensable,  in  the 
first  instance.  In  the  second  place,  a  total  change  must 
be  effected  in  our  political  system.  That  aptitude  and 
pruriency  to  interfere  with  other  governments  ;  to  espouse 
the  quarrels  of  foreign  powers  ;  to  aim  at  military  ascen- 
dancy, when  our  true  interests  counsel  the  direct  reverse, 
and  our  insular  position  naturally  points  to  the  Wooden 
Walls  of  Old  England,  as  the  legitimate  bulwarks  of  our 
safety — all  these  mistaken  notions  must  be  utterly  dis- 
carded. Useless  and  impolitic  wars,  in  which  we  have 
rashly  engaged,  have  proved  the  efficient  cause  of  the 
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enormous  national  debt  of  this  country.  Let  minister* 
pursue  a  different  course:  instead  of  maintaining  an  enor- 
mous war-establishment,  in  times  of  peace,  let  them  cul- 
tivate a  spirit  of  amity.  Let  us  avoid  all  unnecessary  in- 
terference in  the  concerns  of  other  independent  govern- 
ments, and  by  avoiding  war,  we  shall  save  at  once,  a 
number  of  valuable  lives  to  the  state,  and  avert  the  evib. 
of  accumulated  debt,  which  eventually  must  lead  to  na- 
tional bankruptcy.  Let  Peace  be  our  motto — Economy 
the  order  of  the  day. 

We  know  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  retrench- 
ment, to  whatever  extent  it  may  be  carried,  will  never 
suffice  to  meet  the  pressure  of  existing  difficulties.  In 
reply  to  this  objection,  we  have  only  to  direct  the  rea- 
der's attention  to  a  work  in  the  course  of  publication, 
on  the  plan  of  the  celebrated  French  publication,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Livre  Rouge,  giving  an  exact  detail 
of  all  pensions,  sinecures,  places,  compensations,  and 
emoluments  in  Great  Britain !  A  single  glance  at  this 
formidable  record  of  corruption  will  be  amply  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  success  with  which  miinsters  have  so 
long  carried  on  the  most  iniquitous  and  extravagant  pro- 
jects. In  this  book  we  see  the  national  treasure  lavished 
by  wholesale,  on  sycophants  and  hirelings,  and  were  the 
several  useless  sinecures  and  pensions  to  be  cast  up,  the 
aggregate  would  amount  to  a  sum,  which  lo  those  who 
have  not  perused  a  correct  statement,  may  well  appear 
incredible.     Among  other  items  we  find 

Arden,  Lord,  Register  of  the  High  Court  of  }  no  470 

Admiralty  S 

Jcfem,  Reporter  of  Court  of  Appeals   -         -  5,088 

Bute,  Marquis     -                 -             -             -  7,000 

Camden,  Marquis,  Teller  of  the  Exchequer  23,093 

Garner  George,  Apothecary  General  to  the  Army  12,158 

It  would  require  a  whole  volume  to  detail  the  numerous 
instances  of  waste  and  prodigality  recorded  in  this  publi- 
cation. 
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(     329    ) 
THE  TRIFLERS. 

TO  HENRY  WHITE,  (1)  JUN.  ESQ. 


Sunt  quibus  in  satyra  videar  nimis  acer,  et  ultra 

Legem  tendere  opus  j    sine  nervis  altera  quidquid 

Composui,  pars  esse  putat,  similesque  meorum 

Mille  die  versus  deduci  posse.  Horace, 


MY  FRIEND— but  hold,  is  that  correct? 
May  I  not  differently  suspect 

Of  him,  who  taunts  me,  Harry  ? 
No,  no;  the  appellation's  just— 
I,  therefore,  take  the  hint,  and  trust 

My  lines  some  meaning  carry. 

Lo !  where  on  yonder  Scottish  ground. 

The  doughty  (2)  knight,  in  thought  profound, 

Edina's  castle  etches! 
And  lo  !  his  sorry-visag'd  hack 
Sustains  upon  its  boney  back, 

THE  CALEDONIAN  SKETCHES^ 

But,  well-a-day !  the  Northern  clan. 
Smiling,  declin*d  'em  to  a  man. 

And  vow'd  they  were  too  bulky  % 
Then  up  to  London  tript  the  knight. 
Whence  late  he  went  in  moody  plight. 

Not  stupid  less  than  sulky. 

But  once  again  he  tries  his  wit. 
Defying  all  (3)  Dubois  has  writ. 
And  ere  the  spring  be  ended, 

(1)  This  gentleman  is  the  son  of  the  editor  of  the  Independent 
Whig. 

(2)  Sir  John  C— r. 

(3)  An  Attorney  in  the  Temple,  and  author  of  <*'  My  Pocket 
Book,"  a  satirical  effusion  that  drove  the  poor  Knight  in  to 
merited  obscurity. 

vol.,  XI,  V  \J 
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Another  quarto  shall  be  seen. 

An  'iOt-press'd,  printed  neat  and  clean'. 

With  lots  of  fat  around  the  lea'i. 

Entitled— NAP  DEFENDED!  {4) 

In  pity,  John  /   for  once  refrain. 
Nor  rouse  th'  attorney's  gall  again. 

Resign  the  author's  calling  ; 
For  what  can*st  thou  expect  to  win 
From  this  new  literary  sin. 

After  so  d— n'd  a  mauling  ? 

Now  Pope,  and  Addison,  and  Swift, 
(Except  when  Daniel  cribs  (5)  a  lift,} 
Are  to  the  Devil  turn'd  adrift. 


(4)  This  is  a  work  which,  it  seems,  Sir  John  has  now  in  the 
press.  Whether  the  report  be  correct  or  not,  1  cannot  pretend 
to  say  :  it  is  more  than  prpba])le  he  means  tq  address  the  ^e?i« 
tie  reader  pnce  more. 

Hoping  that  all  his  follies  past. 
May  be  aton'd  b^  sense  at  last. 

(5)  See  George'' s  "  Dunciad,"  {never  mind  the  edition,  the 
robbery  appears  at  the  same  page  of  either  impression,  notwithn 
standing  the  '^additions  and  alterations ^^^  puffed  off  in  the 
title)  pp.  118  and  119,  where  he  has  an  epitaph  upon  our  mo= 
dern  Jefferies,  running  thus 

Here  h  ^5  ^good  folks  forbear  your  scqffiyig,) 

A  Justice  in  a  leaden  coffin. 

A  saving  thought !  this  very  lead 

Was  taken  from  his  worship's  head. 

Now  take  poor  Swifi's  lines  upon  Judge  Boat. 
Here  lies  Judge  Boat  within  a  coffin. 
Pray,  gentle  folks,  forbear  your  scoffing ; 

Sed  Satis. 
BravQ  !    George  Daniel, — so  much  for  the  originality  of  the 
JDunciad  :    this,  however,  is  only  one  plagiarism  out  of  a  hun-? 
dred  with  which  the  work  abounds. 
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And  Dri/dens  quite  neglected  ; 
Poor  Shakspeare  frowns  upon  the  shelf- 
Old  Sherry  shrinks  within  himself — 
While  Congreve,  that  lascivious  elf. 

By  Mardyn  lives  protected. 

Imported  fresh  from  Gallic  land. 

See  lean  (6)  Drouett,  with  flute  in  hand. 

Before  the  gaping  noodles  stand. 

Well  vers'd  in  flats  and  crotchets, — 
Himself  a  sharp,  up  to  the  seven. 
As  keen  as  any  under  heaven. 

At  touching  British  pockets  I 

But  where  is  he,  the  prince  of  sound. 
Whose  graceful  trill  and  rapid  bound. 
From  high  to  low,  the  soul  astound. 

His  father*s  skill  exceeding  ? 
Rouse,  NICHOLSON !   and  let  us  hear 
Those  strains  that  linger  on  the  ear. 
As  if  an  angel  chaunted  near. 

From  earth  to  heav'n  receding  \ 

(6)  The  new  flute-player,  from  t*aris.  I  heard  this  gentle« 
man's  performance  on  Friday,  15th  March,  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  and  though  a  very  clever,  *nd  perhaps  original  genius, 
he  is  certainly  inferior  to  our  own  countryman  Nicholson,     I 

am  sorry  to  hear  that  Mr.  N has  challenged  this  Hero  of 

the  Pipe  to  a  musical  set-to,  as  it  is  elegantly  termed.  He 
should  recollect  that  this  is  not  dignified,  and  gives  the  world 
reason  to  suspect  he  is  fearful  of  being  supplanted  by  this  new 
importation.  Mr.  N-~  should  also  remember^  that  taste  is 
by  no  means  stationary,  and  that  though  his  fame,  as  a  musi- 
cian, be  too  firmly  established  to  be  shaken  by  fifty  Messieurs 
Drouett,  he  makes  himself  conspicuous,  at  the  expence  of  his 
judgment,  by  noticing  such  a  person. 

Let  hireling  bravos  spread  the  Frenchman's  fame. 

Be  silent  wonder  your  superior  boast. 
Unblushing  puffs  may  raise  a  blockhead's  name. 

But  calm  applauses  honor  genius  most. 
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Yes,  rouse !  nor  let  a  foreign  name 
Eclipse  thine  own  and  father's  fame ; 

Assert  thy  matchless  skill  ; 
And,  by  one  master-stroke,  subdue 
The  bellowings  of  a  hirding  crew. 

And  reign  the  victor  still  I 

But  see  where  SJceffy  trips  along. 
Amidst  a  "  light  fantastic"  throng 

Of  supercilious  witches  ; 
This  puppet  of  the  modern  school. 
Is  nature's  most  accomplish'd  fool, 

A  woman  dress'd  in  breeches  i 

If  to  the  Opera  you  repair. 

You  see  the  charming  creature  there^ 

Arranging  all  its  tresses  ; 
To  this  it  tips  the  how  d^ye  do. 
With  that  it  warbles  bravo  too. 

And  every  nymph  caresses. 

But  hold  I  methinks  the  modish  bard  (7) 
Is  anxious  for  the  just  reward 

Of  liberal  estimation  ; 
Then  let  him  know,  he  ne'er  was  made^ 
Nor  born  a  bard,  though  such  by  trade 

And  northern  approbation  I 

His  castle-towers  and  warriors  rare. 
His  ladies  blithe  and  debonair e, 

Appear  in  every  poem  ; 
Look  at  the  jinglitig  of  his  tale. 
And  hence,  alone,  you  cannot  fail 

Immediately  to  know  him ! 

O,  Walter  I  happiest  bard  on  earth. 
Thy  genius  and  superior  worth 
Creation  must  acknowledge; 

(Tj  W— rS-tt.         '  - 
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Thy  talents  shall  unmatched  remain. 
Till  sense  assume  her  seat  again 
In  Edinborough  college  1 

How  pleasant  'tis  to  hear  the  crowd. 
Now  whispVing,  now  exclaiming  loud  : 

"That's  he— the  ScoTX-ish  poet  I" 
But  doubly  grateful  'tis  to  him. 
Who,  feasting  on  the  selfish  whim. 

Has  wit  enough  to  know  it. 

Thrice  happy  S — tt!   thy  dog  and  thee 
May  surely  very  well  agree. 

You're  so  alike  each  other; 
So  true  about  the  eyes  and  nose. 
That  we  may  very  well  suppose 

The  animal's  thy  brother. 

Where  Gresham's  towers  salute  the  sky. 
And  (8)  Wilson's  fane  attracts  the  eye, 

Dulness  convokes  her  creatures : 
There  Daniel,  looking  monstrous  sad. 
Mourns  o'er  his  puling  "  DvMciad,** 

And  shows  his  spooney  features. 

Delncious  Youth !  expos'd  at  last. 
With  all  his  wretched  libels  past. 

Whom  shall  he  now  be-devil  ? 
Alas  I  the  "  Dunciad^s^*  damn'd  and  dead^ 
No  longer  purchas'd,  puff'd,  or  read. 
And  round  that  monument  of  lead. 

The  Cruscan  Poets  revtl. 

But,  George,  for  that  droop  not,  my  boy  1 
Wilson  will  still  thy  muse  employ. 
Thy  genius  still  exhibit; 


(8)  Mr,  Wilson,  Bookieller,     CornhilL 
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Nor  leave  thee,  till  he  sees  thee  bound 
(Some  twenty  cubits  from  the  ground) 
In  chains  upon  a  gibbet ! 

Then  calm  thy  fears,  thou  whisker* d  youth  / 
And  still  disdain  the  voice  of  truth. 

For  honour  still  awaits  thee ; 
Already  Ketch,  with  rope  in  hand. 
Amidst  his  thief-entrapping  band. 

With  rapture  contemplates  thee. 

Poor  Daniel/  (9)  what  a  heart  of  stone 
Is  that  which  you  seem  proud  to  own — 
In  verse  how  bold— but,  met  and  known. 

How  timid,  mean,  and  quaking ! 
Can  nothing  stir  its  crimson  tide  ? 
Fool!  coward!  coxcomb!  dunce  beside  I 
Can  these  be  heard,  and  DanieVs  pride 

Submit  to  such  a  shaking? 

If  so,  thou  art  a  bloodless  wight. 
Nor  worthy  of  that  hoTwured  height. 
Which  Jack,  thy  genius  to  requite. 

Prepares  already  for  thee ; 
PoorEu— — ch!  whine  thy  soul  away— 
The  women  hate  thee  and  thy  lay. 
And,  smiling  at  thy  weakness  say, 

^'  Faugh!  blockhead!  we  abhor  thee!^ 

O  Reason !  whither  art  thou  flown,       . 
That  thy  Britannia's  noblest  town 

Appears  in  such  a  flutter  ? 
Why,  e'en  for  thine  and  learning's  sake, 
I'd  souse  thee,  Iiady  of  the  Lake ! 

With  Marmion  in  the  gutter. 


(9)  In  allusion  to  several  articles,  which  have  appeared  in 
The  Scourge  and  elsewhere,  touching  the  author  of  the  Modem 
Dtmciad. 
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And  yet  she  is  a  comely  lass. 
Stand  clear,  and  let  the  goddess  pass. 

She's  none  of  folly's  crew ; 
Tzeehe  shillings  f  'tis  like  carrion  cheap  ; 
Besides,  she'll  lull  your  sense  to  sleep, 

Like  stupid  Waterloo, 

O  Daniel !  thou'rt  a  matchless  sot. 
Just  fit  to  reign  witli  W r  S tt, 

Hot-press'd,  in  gilt  and  vellum  ; 
But  ah!  unlike  thy  crowd's  stuff. 
Thine,  spite  of  every  timely  piif. 
Sells  not— and  Wilson  cries,  "  enough,  (10) 

"  riVl  DAMN'D,  IF  I  CAN  SELL  'EM! !  I" 


The  swan,  and  the  WATER- WAGTAIL. 
(An  Eastern  Apologue.) 


**  Mulia  Bircaum  levat  aura  cygnum,^* 

Hon.  Lib.  IV.  Od.  2, 


Swans,  if  ancient  records  may  be  entitled  to  credit^ 
were  little  wont  to  sing  before  the  approach  of  their  dis- 
solution. Hence  the  song  of  the  Swan,  (Cygnea  cantio,) 
as  the  sure  prognostic  of  death,  has  passed  into  a  pro- 
verb; and  no  less  an  authority  than  Aristotle  himself  in- 
forms us,  that"  sub  mortem potissimum  caiiunt,''  (it  is  on  the 
eve  of  death  chiefly  that  they  sing.)  But  the  Swan, to  which 
allusion  is  made  in  the  present  instance,  was  of  sweet 
and  delectable  song,  even  in  his  youthful  days,  and  did 
charm  many  with  his  harmonious  numbers.  He  was 
given  unto  roving,  and  did  not  confine  himself  to  his  na- 
tive waters,  but  did  urge  his  rambling  course  unto  foreign 


(10)  This  is  a  very  general  expression  among  booksellers,  and 
as  Broker  Wilson  is  not  more  squeamish  than  his  Companions 
in  Letters i  he  will  not  think  the  assertion  at  all  out  of  place^ 
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shores,  and  did  wander  to  distant  streams.  Howbeit, 
after  many  years  of  peregrination,  he  returned  to  the 
banks,  which  witnessed  his  birth,  and  appeared  to  delight 
in  the  scenes  of  his  infancy. 

And  this  Swan  resolved  to  take  unto  himself  a  mate 
and  to  abstain  from  his  wandering  courses.  And  he 
looked  around  him,  and  picked  himself  out  a  mate  of 
goodly  form,  of  youthful  appearance,  and  of  fair  report, 
and  they  nestled  together,  and  their  loves-  were  crowned 
with  increase.  But  there  arrived  from  a  distant  river  a 
certain  zcater-zoagtail ,  which  did  play  and  frolic  in  the 
same  stream,  where  the  Swan  was  wont  to  swim  stately 
up  and  down;  where  he  fluttered  his  wings,  and  took 
his  pleasure.  And  the  name  of  the  water-wagtail  was  Mo- 
TACiLLA,  "  quia  caudam  temper  movet,  quia  mutonem  ciU 
leat"  Many  were  the  lures  employed  by  Motacilla 
to  attract  the  eye  of  the  Swan,  and  to  insinuate  herself 
into  his  good  graces.  And,  forasmuch  as  she  was  prac- 
ticed in  wiles,  and  hacknied  in  the  arts  of  intrigue,  (for 
"  long  experience  had  made  her  wise/')  she  succeeded  in 
her  designs.  She  did  estrange  the  heart  of  the  Swan  from 
his  loving  mate,  and  did  engender  strife  and  animosity 
between  them,  and  did  part  them  asunder,  even  though 
their  union  had  been  blest  with  increase.  Wherefore 
the  disconsolate  mate  betook  herself  to  her  kindred,  and 
returned  to  the  place  she  had  been  wont  to  haunt  in  her 
infant  days. 

Then  did  Motacilla  exult  and  triumph  beyond  all 
bounds,  and  did  wag  her  tail  exceedingly,  and  there  was 
no  end  to  her  vagaries.  She  did  look  around  on  all  sides 
for  conquest,  and  did  greatly  pride  herself  in  her  inces- 
sant motions.  For  when  she  showed  herself-  in  public, 
she  stood  still  not  a  moment,  but  did  hop  and  jump  about 
the  banks,  and  did  gaily  frisk  it  on  the  edge  of  the 
stream.  She  delighted  to  display  her  beck,  and  made 
parade  of  her  neck,  for  she  glories  in  attracting  notice, 
and  commanding  admiration.  Now,  when  the  Swan 
perceived  that  Motacilla  gallanted  with  other  birds; 
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that  she  threw  out  lures  to  many;  that  she  sought  to 
multiply  her  conquests,  and  was  greedy  of  general  ho- 
mage, he  took  umbrage  thereat,  and  his  fondness  for 
MoTAciLLA  was  alienated.  Howbeit,  he  returned  not 
to  the  mate  he  had  abandoned,  but  resolved  to  resume 
his  former  course  of  life,  and  to  recommence  his  wander- 
ings. "  For,"  said  he,  "  have  I  not  been  wont  to  cir- 
cumnavigate many  waters,  and  to  visit  even  the  most 
distant  streams  ?  Have  I  not  urged  my  adventurous  flight 
to  Ionian  shores,  and  laved  myself  in  the  fountain  of  the 
*  Dirccean  Sroan  f  Like  my  illustrious  predecessor,  have 
I  not  soared  on  daring  wing,  and  towered  above  the 
clouds  ?  Have  I  not  forced  my  path  through  the  liquid 
fields  of  air,  and  essayed  my  pinions  in  the  azure  sky? 
Wherefore,  where  I  have  already  been,  thither  will  I  go 
again;  the  scenes,  in  which  I  formerly  delighted,  will  I 
revisit,  and  what  I  have  already  done,  will  I  repeat." 

And  the  Swan  did  so,  and  again  appeared  on  the  Ionian 
shores. 


CHRONICLE  OF  THE  Px\RISIAN  THEATRES. 


The  new  comic  opera,  performed  on  the  5th  of  April 
at  the  Theatre  Feydeau,  entitled  the  Incognito^  holds 
out  but  very  little  promise  of  proving  a  successful  specu- 
lation.    The  music  by  no  means  compensates  for  the 


*  Pindar,  the  celebrated  lyric  poet  of  Thebes.  He  is  term- 
ed the  Dirccean  swan,  by  Horace,  from  the  circumstance  of 
Dirce,  wife  to  Lycus  King  of  Thebes,  having  been  tied  to 
the  tail  of  a  wild  bull,  by  Amphion  and  Zethas,  in  revenge  for 
the  wrongs  offered  to  their  mother  AntiopCf  and  in  this  manner 
dragged  about,  till  at  length  the  Gods,  in  pity  to  her  suffer- 
ings, transformed  her  into  a  fountain,  bearing  her  own  name, 
not  far  from  the  city  of  Thebes. 
VOL.  XI,  XX 
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lameness  of  the  dialogue,  which  has  neither  gaiety  nof 
interest  to  recommend  it. 

The  Double  Rencontre,  represented  the  same  night,  at 
the  Vaudeville,  was  not  more  fortunate  than  the  Incog' 
nilo  at  Freydeau:  the  evening  seemed  fatal  to  the  Pari- 
sian dramatists. 

All  the  hopes,  which  were  created  by  the  new  manage- 
anent  at  the  theatre  De  VOdeon,  have  been  utterly,  and 
most  woefully  defeated. 

We  cannot  yet  learn  the  name  of  the  new  Theseus^ 
who,  guided  by  a  clue  of  silk,  given  him  by  the  late  Made- 
moiselle Raucourt,  has  discovered  the  will  of  Prince 
Henin.  This  whimsical  trial  forms  the  general  topic  of 
conversation  in  Paris  ;  but  justice,  it  is  presumed,  will  not 
be  tardy  in  deciding,  whether  the  plaintiff  shall  have  the 
shells  or  the  oyster. 

It  was  a  fortnight  ago,  last  Wednesday,  since  Gabrielle 
de  Vergy  met  with  a  tremendous  fall.  In  the  midst  of  a 
very  energetic  scene,  as  she  was  performing  with  the  fe- 
rocious and  gloomy  Fayel,  she  missed  the  spot  where  her 
chair  of  state  was  placed,  and  sat  down  plump  on  the 
boards.  Pt/?/e/,  perceiving  this  mistake,  no  longer  spent 
his  breath  in  reproaches,  but  very  gallantly  concealing 
his  resentment  offered  his  hand,  to  raise  up  the  unfortu- 
nate Gabrielle,  The  latter,  however,  not  only  declined 
his  courtesy,  but  continued  to  overwhelm  him  with  a 
torrent  of  abuse,  as  soon  as  she  was  on  her  feet.  Our 
correspondent  adds,  that  the  lady  was  terribly  bruised 
by  her  fall. 

Iphiginia  in  Taurus  was  lately  performed  at  Rouen  ; 
to  which  was  added  a  scene,  which  was  never  yet  per- 
formed in  London  or  Paris.  The  actor,  who  sustained  the 
part  of  Fylades,  not  having  received  from  Nature  that 
dark  hair,  with  which  every  Greek  and  Roman  hero  is 
adorned  on  the  stage,  thought  himself  obliged  to  borrow 
this  scenic  attraction  from  art,  and  accordingly  made  use 
of  the  blacking,  with  which  he  was  wont  to  lacker  his 
boots ;  as  he  touched  the  visage  of  Talma^  in  that  famous 
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s-cene  of  generous  debate,  the  awkward  friend  covered 
the  cheeks  of  this  celebrated  performer  with  the  most 
sooty  hue.  Never  did  any  theatrical  hero  change  counte- 
n<ince  more  suddenly,  nor  in  a  more  striking  manner. 
Nevertheless,  this  incomparable  performer,  though  he 
wished  his  friend  Pylades  at  the  devil,  went  through  his 
part  with  all  the  pathos  and  gravity  it  required  ;  but  he 
made  a  vow  the  following  morning,  that  he  would  never 
play  with  any  actor,  who  made  use  of  blacking,  unless 
he  was  performing  the  character  of  Othello, 

It  is  generally  reported  in  Paris,  that  Vestris  the  elder 
is  about  to  retire  from  public  life,  and  enjoy  the  repose 
of  which  his  advanced  years  stand  so  much  in  need.  He 
is  preparing  a  splendid  spectacle  for  his  last  benefit, 
which  is  to  be  terminated  by  an  elegant  pantomime. 

The  Theatre  De  L'Ambigu  Comiqite  has  just  brought 
out  a  new  melo-drama  from  a  romance,  written  by  M. 
Ducray  Dumenil,  entitled  The  Blind  Man  of  Si.  Cathe- 
rines Fountain,  Mr.  Ducray  Dumenil  is  a  very  interesting 
and  charming  writer,  if  he  were  not  quite  so  time-serving. 
The  managers  of  the  H Ambigu  Comique  reckon  much 
on  the  success  of  this  piece,  especially  as  they  declare  it 
is  not  by  the  author  of  Madame  de  Valnoir ;  but  why  ad- 
vance this  allegation,  in  support  of  the  new  piece  ?  The 
amusing  novel,  entitled  Madame  de  Valnoir,  does  infinite- 
ly more  credit  to  the  pen  of  Ducray  Dumenil,  than  The 
Blind  Man  of  St,  Catherines, 

Madame  Catalani  is  expected  to  quit  the  Parisian 
Theatre,  for  a  short  time  ;  but  in  order  that  it  should  not 
suffer  by  her  absence,  she  has  engaged  two  famous  female 
Italian  singers  and  a  fine  tenor,  who  are  to  make  their  debuts 
in  the  beginning  of  May,  in  the  Operas  of  Clemence  de 
Titus,  by  Mozart,  and  Le  Mariage  Secret,  by  Cimarosa, 
The  Nina  of  Pasiello,  and  two  other  new  Operas. 

Almost  every  Theatre  in  Paris  seems  now  taken  up 
with  presenting  the  public  with  something  analogous  to 
the  marriage  of  the  Duke  de  Berri.  May  they  prove  as 
fortunate  as  the  dramatists  of  the  month  of  March ;  for 
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out  of  seventeen  pieces  then  performed,  in  the  differerit 
theatres,  there  were  but  two  that  were  condemned. 

The  managers  of  the  Comedie  Franfaise  are  resolved 
that  Alexander  and  Apelles  shall  not  appear  till  after 
Easter  ;  the  closing  of  the  theatrical  year  took  place  dur- 
ing the  Easter  recess  ;  but  the  theatres  were  only  to  re- 
main shut  up  for  a  week,  including  Palm  Sunday.  The 
minor  theatres  were  expected  to  be  closed  only  for  three 
days,  commencing  with  the  Thursday  previous  to  Good 
Friday. 

The  Opera  Comique,  to  make  itself  amends  for  the 
heavy  fall  of  the  Incognito,  is  bringing  forward,  with  all 
speed,  a  piece  in  three  acts,  entitled  L'Une  pour  L'  Autre ^ 
supposed  to  be  written  by  the  author  of  Joconde. 

The  Theatre  Odeon  is  much  troubled  to  bring  or  ra° 
ther  to  drag  together  any  thing  like  an  audience.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  active  exertions  of  Picard,  the  manager, 
have  been  productive  of  some  fortunate  results;  and  he 
reckons  much  on  the  commencement  of  May,  from  the 
success  of  a  work  entitled,  Les  Diahles  de  la  Rue  D'En- 
fer.  This  local  subject  will  no  doubt  excite  much  inter- 
est in  that  part  of  Paris,  which  is  situated  between  the 
Place  St.  Michel,  and  the  Observatory, 

The  heretofore  sprightly  Vaudeville  Theatre  fell  into 
a  gentle  slumber  last  month,  from  which  it  was  only 
loused  by  the  noise  of  the  hissings,  excited  by  Les  Deux 
Recontres,  played  a  few  nights  since.  We  are  assured 
that  this  last  lesson  given  to  the  public,  was  by  an  obsti- 
nate old  man,  who  is  resolved  to  remain  a  zealous  com- 
batant in  that  arena,  where  youth  and  vigour  alone  have 
any  chance  of  obtaining  success.  Another  report  assures 
us,  that  this  lively  boy  of  eighty  is  resolved  no  longer  to 
render  himself  ridiculous  on  those  boards,  where  he  has 
long  been  so  respectable  an  actor,  and  where  he  has  so 
often  received  not  more  enthusiastic  than  merited  ap- 
plause, 

Numerous  were  the  debuts,  which  took  place  at  the 
Varietes  during  last  March.    One  man,  of  the  name  of  St* 
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Felix,  was  not  diffident  in  placing  himself  as  the  emula- 
tor of  Brunet,  and  Potier.  Such  an  act  of  temerity  might 
have  proved  fatal;  but  he  had  the  art  of  captivating  the 
audience,  by  his  address  and  sprightliness;  and  he  re- 
ceived that  applause  vt^hich  really  seemed  due  to  him. 
By  some  apt  expressions  uttered  with  manliness,  tem- 
pered by  modesty,  he  disarmed  the  critics  of  the  pit, 
who  easily  pardoned  his  presumption. 

Mademoiselle  Adeline  is  a  little  sempstress,  who  with 
a  pretty  face,  has  ventured  on  the  stage,  and  this  is  all 
the  talent  she  possesses.  When  she  shall  have  learnt 
how  to  speak  and  walk,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  criti- 
cise her  style  of  acting. 

A  long  and  dangerous  illness  has  deprived  the  public 
for  some  time  of  that  charming  actress.  Mademoiselle 
Aldegonde,  whose  original,  playful,  and  truly  comic  ta- 
lents have  so  long  rendered  her  the  delight  of  a  Parisian 
audience.      She  will  make  her  re-appearance  in  a  few 
evenings,  in  the  new  piece  of  Hamlet  Travesti,  (trans- 
lated, or  rather  turned  into  burlesque,  from  the  English. 
FortwiafuSj  played  for  the  first  time,  on  April  5th,  at 
the  Theatre  des  Farietes,  has  obtained  complete  success. 
This  little  moral  subject  is  treated  with  much  spirit,  but 
it  is  deficient  in  mirth.     It  is  very  splendidly  got  up,  and 
"the  dresses  are  beautiful:    the  following  outline  of  this 
piece  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  our  readers. 

Few  are  unacquainted  with  the  story  of  Fortunatus, 
who  in  the  above  piece,  meets  accidentally  with  a  pretty- 
little  damsel  named  Clairetfe,  the  daughter  of  a  wood- 
cutter. Fortunatus  is  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  the 
damsel  flies  to  his  assistance.  Wishing  to  show  his  gra- 
titude, he  puts  a  ring  on  her  finger,  and  promises  her 
marriage  :  but  he  has  himself  his  fortune  to  seek,  having 
run  away  from  his  parents.  This  being,  however,  a 
"  dignus  vindice  nodus,**  the  Goddess  Fortune,  who  presi- 
ded at  his  birth,  and  who  is  a  far  better  god-mother  than 
is  to  be  met  with,  in  one  in  a  thousand,  steps  forward  to 
his  relief.     She  accordingly  makes  an  offer  to  endow  her 
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god-son  with  either  beauty,  strength,  wisdom,  or  riches. 
The  youth  chooses  the  latter,  but,  like  Robinson  Crusoe, 
he  finds  his  money  but  of  little  use  in  a  wide  forest,  and 
he  is  glad  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger,  at  the  frugal 
board  of  the  honest  wood-cutter. 

When  launched  into  the  world's  gay  scenes,  be  soon 
forgets  Clairette,  and  his  former  vows.  Inconstant  in 
the  extreme,  he  resolves  on  marrying  the  Princess  Clo' 
rinda,  sister  to  the  Marquis  Delia  longa  Spada.  Here  the 
author  has  recourse  to  numerous  changes  of  scenery,  pa- 
geantry, and  decorations,  which  militate  against  common 
sense.  When  Fortunatus  arrives  at  the  Castle  of  the 
Marquis,  he  is  looked  upon  as  a  sharper,  arrested  as  such, 
and  conducted  to  prison  ;  to  crown  his  misfortunes,  his 
magical  purse  is  taken  from  him. — Clairette,  in  the  dis- 
guise of  a  page,  hastens  to  his  deliverance  ;  he  feels  all 
his  love  return  for  the  first  object  of  his  vows,  and  the 
goddess  Fortune  comes  forward  to  dispense  her  gifts  in 
an  ample  manner  on  the  youthful  couple. 

Subjects  of  magic,  and  of  fairy  co-operation  have  in- 
variably been  successful  at  this  theatre  :  the  prodigious 
success  of  the  Rose  Coloured  Demon,  the  Wonderful  Cat, 
the  Ogress,  S^c,  is  not  yet  forgotten.  It  is  true,  in  the 
piece  of  Fortunatus,  the  charming  airs  that  were  intro- 
duced, were  the  chief  cause  of  its  triumph.  Neither  is 
it  altogether  by  the  merit  of  the  pieces  performed  at  this 
theatre,  that  it  boasts  so  frequently  a  crowded  audience. 
That  of  the  actors  holds  a  decided  pre-eminency,  amongst 
whom  are  Potier  and  Brunet,  both  alike  perfect  in  their 
different  style  of  performing.  It  is  no  effort  to  them,  to 
impart  both  originality  and  novelty  to  every  character, 
hov^ever  insignificant  in  itself,  which  they  undertake,  and 
to  which  they  lend  the  aid  of  their  superior  talents,  con 
a  more. 


(     343     ) 
INTERCEPTED  CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTER    I. 

Lady  L****  to  Lady  C****. 
My  dear  friend. 

Verily  am  I  in  such  a  fright,  that  I  scarcely  know  how 
to  hold  my  pen!     Only  think  of  that  vile  carpenter,  that 
renegado  villain,  who  betrayed  us  for  the  sake  of  *  filthy 
lucre!     How  sharp  this  will  cause  the  patriots,  as  they 
affect  to  call  themselves,  to  look  about  them  !     They  who 
are  so  anxious  about  home  manufactures,  and  such  like 
stupid  stuff!     Can  you,  my  dear,  wear  filthy  English 
iace,  or  paltry  English  silk  ?  Impossible.     I  am  sure  I 
never  can,  nor  ever  will.     But  would  you  believe  it?  To 
crown  and  aggravate    my   misfortunes,  my  Jenky,  as 
some  people,  (the}^  ought  to  be  severely  punished  for 
their  impudence)  still  most  provokingly  call  him,  is  as 
cross  about  this  business  as  the  devil  himself.      You 
know  he  is  not  the  best  temper  in  the  world:  and  yet, 
would  you  believe  it  ?  he  is  now  grumbling  from  morning 
to  night  about  what  it  will  cost  him,  not  only  to  silence 
our  wucked   betrayers,  but  also  to  stop  the  mouths  of 
those  mischievous  fellows,  who  are  striking  at  the  root, 
as  they  pretend,  of  every  abuse,  and  who  are  headed  by 
those  Marplots,  B—m,  T — y,    and  that  namby-pamby 
M — th — n,  who  comes  out,  without  seeming  to  mean 
any  harm,  with  a  knock-down  blow  of  what  his  party 
think  witf  that  exposes  us  all,  and  even  causes  a  smile 
on  the  face  of  our  friends. 

Adieu,  my  dear  friend,  I  am  so  thoroughly  overwhelm- 
ed with  grief,  not  only  at  our  heavy  loss,  but  also  at  being 
discovered,  that  I  can  write  no  more.  Pity,  I  beseech 
you,  for  I  know  you  most  sensibly  feel  for,  your  afflicted 
friend. 


*  How  easily  does  her  ladyship  see  the  7note  in  her  brother's 
eye,  without  once  reflecting  on  the  beam  in  her  own!  As  the 
French  proverb  justly  says,  "  Le  pele  se  7noque  dufourgon.'' 
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LETTER    II. 

Lady  C*****,  in  answer  to  the  preceding. 

My  dear  Countess. 

Feel  for  you?  Indeed,  indeed  I  do,  my  poor  sister  in'^ 
affliction !  dear  fellow  sufferer  1  Can  I  avoid  feeling  pity 
for  a  soul  so  congenial  with  my  own  ?  since  it's  well 
known,  that  long  before  the  peace  took  place,  nay,  ever 
since  my  indulgent  Lord  sufiered  me  to  be  my  own  mis- 
tress, in  every  particular,  I  never  wore  a  *  morsel  of  any 
lace  that  was  not  French.  And  you  well  know  that  every 
muslin  gown  I  have  (and  they  are  many)  are  most  pro- 
fusely trimmed  with  the  finest  Brussels  and  Mechlin 
laces.  As  to  home  manufactures ^  I  never  could  endure 
them.  Pray  what  are  the  distresses  of  the  Spitalfields 
weavers  to  us,  with  their  dirty,  ugly  wives  and  squalling 
children  ?  Why  do  they  beget  such  a  tribe  of  beggars  ? 
I  never  burthened  the  state  with  any  of  my  children ; 
Heaven  knows,  my  good  Lord's  powers  lie  quite  a  con- 
trary way. 

Never  mind  your  husband's  ill  humor,  my  dear;  you 
may  depend  upon  it,  if  our  lords  cannot  stop  the  wicked 
tongues  of  our  enemies,  they  will,  no  doubt,  lay  all  the 
blame  on  us,  and  say  that  we  ordered  these  smuggled 
goods,  (as  the  low  wretches  are  pleased  to  call  them) 
without  their  knowledge  out  of  our  pin  money,  and 
while  they  behave  well,  we  will  stick  to  that  too.  But 
the  moment  they  begin  to  show  their  airs,  it's  all  over 
with  them ;  we  will  even  **  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag," 
and  tell  all  we  know ;  so  let  them  part  with  their  mo- 
ney, to  save  their  own  credit,  with  a  good  grace,  at  their 
peril. 


*  According  to  strict  rule  this  word  should  only  be  applied  to 
a  piece,  that  can  be  seized  with  the  teeth  :  but  being  derived 
from  the  French  word  mordre,  to  Lite,  we  suppose  smuggling 
and  French  bites  ran  so  much  in  her  ladyship's  head,  that  she 
incorrectly  applied  it  to  lace. 
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I  went  into  a  shop  in street,  yesterday,  where 

I  was  not  known  :  I  found  it  was  quite  a  gossip  shop, 
and  one  fellow  I  really  thought  was  preaching  a  sermon  ; 
for  on  another  asking  him,  whether  he  knew  who  was 
concerned  in  the  smuggling  m  high  life?  (at  which  my 
ears  were  as  erect  as  my  terrier's)  the  preacher  bolts  out 
our  two  names,  sam  ceremoriie.  How  is  it  these  plebeians 
come  by  their  knowledge  of  all  our  transactions  ?  But 
with  a  face  as  grave  as  a  pope's,  he  added,  "  And  these 
are  the  people,  to  whom  we  are  to  look  up  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  our  laws,  and  by  whose  conduct  we  are  to  regu- 
late our  own  actions  !"  Whether  it  was  the  truth  of  what 
he  uttered,  that  sunk  on  my  mind,  or  whether  it  was  a 
kind  of  panic  terror  that  seized  me,  I  know  not,  but  I  felt 
so  sick  at  heart,  that  I  hastened  to  my  carriage,  which 
stood  a  few  doors  off,  as  fast  as  possible;  but  whether 
I  got  to  it  on  my  head,  or  on  mi/ feet,  I  really  cannot  tell. 

Yet  one  word  of  comfort,  my  dear  friend,  before  I  close 
my  letter:  I  think  the  business  seems  dying  away.  My 
Sextonius  is  in  good  spirits.  Poor  dear  soul!  he  seems 
willing  to  put  up  with  any  thing  ;  and  his  little  Pug, 
after  whom  you  so  kindly  enquired,  I  was  told  last  night, 
is  as  faithful  and  submissive  as  ever  to  him.  Recollect 
our  euro  sposos  are,  at  present,  in  full  power,  and  you 
know,  as  well  as  I,  that 

Gold  from  law  can  take  out  the  sting. 

My  waiting  woman  has  just  informed  me,  that  my  fine 
French  dress  of  black  lace  has  two  large  holes  in  it.  I 
now  may  with  justice  crave  your  pity  in  retuYn, 

Your  afflicted  friend. 


BAZAARS. 

Sir, 
Let  me  not  be  accused  of  vanity  if,   before  I  proceed 
to  treat  on  the  subject  of  the  new  establishments,  known 
under  the   above  denomination,   I  first  premise  a  few 

VOL.  XI.  Y    Y 
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words   respecting  myself,  and  inform  you,  as  briefly  as 
circumstances  will  permit,  who,  and  what  I  am.     Now? 
^n  order  to  do  this  methodically,  and  to  avoid  as  much  as 
possible  all  mistakes,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  com- 
mence with  my  dear  and  honoured  mother.     This  good 
lady — God  rest  her  soul  1  was  at  the  time  of  my  birth  a 
famous  opera-dancer.     Of  my  father,  or  rather  of  my  fa- 
thers  (in  the  plural)  I  can  say  but  little  specifically  and 
with  certainty,  except  that,   thanks  to  their  joint  efforts 
and  co-operation,  I  consider  myself  a  kind  of  compound 
offspring  of  a  nurnb^r  of  wealthy  individuals,  belonging 
to  every  nation  in  Europe.     England,  however,  was  the 
land  in  which  my  eyes  first   beheld   the  light ;    and  I 
verily  believe,  nay  I  feel  assured,    that  it  was  an  Eng- 
lishman likewise  who  had   the  principal  share  in   my 
fabrication.      This   persuasion  I  ground,    among   other 
collateral  reasons,  upon  the  regard  I  feel  for  the  true 
interests  of  Old  England,  and  the  ardent  desire    I  have 
that  she  should  duly  appreciate  and  understand  them. 

My  mother,  thanks  to  the  good   use  she  made  of  her 
charms,  and  the  generosity  of  her  lovers,  had  accumulated 
sufficient  property  to  bestow  on  me  a  finished  education. 
She  was  moreover  so  kind  and  indulgent  a  parent,  that 
she  would  frequently  declare,  that  I  should  not  be  com- 
pelled to  follow  any  kind  of  avocation,  but  what  I  should 
choose,  as  she  had  ample  means  to  support  me  as  a  gen- 
tleman.    On  her  much-regretted  death,   I  found  myself 
master  of  a  fortune  far  beyond  my  most  sanguine  expec- 
tations, and  my  highest  ambition  was  to  avail  myself  of 
it  in  support  of  Britain's  privileges,  and  that  of  her  glo- 
rious constitution,  of  which  I  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer, 
and  the  principles  of  which  I  unceasingly  studied ;  though 
I  but  too  often  found  them  infrmged  upon,  set  at  nought, 
and  violated.     Nevertheless,  on  comparing  the  history  of 
modern  England  with  that  of  other  nations,  I  could  not 
but  acknowledge  that  there  was  no  government  in  itself 
so  happy,  nor  any  land  where  the  conscience  of  the  peo- 
ple was  so  unfettered. 

Now,  although  this  extreme  partiality  on  my  part,  to- 
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gether  with  my  appetite  for  roast  beef,  and  wholesome 
English  fare,  convinced  me  more  and  more  that  my  fa- 
ther must  have  been  a  Briton,  yet  my  dear  poor  mother, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  as  the  eventful  moment  drew  near, 
which  summoned  her  to  make  her  final  exit  off  this  sub- 
lunary stage,  frankly  confessed  to  me  that  it  was  utterly 
impossible  for  her  to  tell  what  native  of  Europe  had  the 
honor  to  call  me  son.  She  named  over  to  me  all  the 
wealthy  nobles  with  whom  she  had  been  on  terms  of  in- 
timacy, in  every  civilized  nation;  but  all  her  efforts  were 
in  vain,  and  she  was  at  length  reduced  to  own  that  so 
many  had  been  her  promiscuous  amours  with  individuals, 
whose  names  she  knew  not,  thatshe'could  not  take  upon 
herself  to  say,  whether  I  belonged  to  them  or  the  others. 
They  were  all,  however,  in  a  situation  of  life  to  pay  her 
handsomely,  for  to  none  other  had  she  the  weakness  to 
yield.  Soon  after  this  declaration,  my  honoured  parent, 
Signora  Caperolitinetta,  breathed  her  last  sigh.  I 
evinced  my  filial  duty  by  causing  her  funeral  obsequies 
to  be  celebrated  with  great  pomp,  and  as  soon  as  I  had 
sufficiently  recovered  from  the  shock  occasioned  by  her 
death,  had  recourse  to  every  little  art  I  could  invent  in 
order  to  work  myself  into  notice  among  the  English  no- 
bility. But  they  all  played  shy,  and  seemed  afraid,  when- 
ever I  drew  near  them,  as  soon  as  they  had  discovered 
whose  child  I  was,  that  I  was  only  paying  my  court  to 
them,  with  the  view  of  watching  an  opportunity  to  hail 
them  by  the  tender  name  of  father,  in  the  presence  of 
their  wives.  Finding  myself  thus  slighted  and  repulsed 
on  all  sides,  I  determined  to  travel,  and  make  the  expe- 
riment whether  filial  instinct  would  lead  me  to  any  one 
willing  to  own  the  tie  of  paternity.     Alas, 

"  The  child,  whom  many  fathers  share. 
Has  seldom  known  a  father's  care." 

Thus,  though  I  smoked  out  of  an  ivory-bowled  pipt, 
adorned  with  gold  tassels,  with  the  German  princes, 
surfeited  on  their  sour  krout  and  sausages,  and  at  the 
very  time  that  my  heart  heaved  against  them,  pronounced 
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them  to  be  delicious,  I  found  ttiese  princes  too  much 
immersed  in  pride,  beggary,  and  feudal  sway,  to  be  wil- 
ling even  to  allow  that  my  father  was  a  German,  unless  I 
could  have  brought  clear  and  undoubted  proof  of  my  wo- 
hility.  I  drank  with  the  Dane,  and  swore  with  the  Swede, 
but  with  equal  ill  success.  Nor  was  I  more  fortunate 
among  the  Italians,  with  whom  I  swallowed  macaroni 
and  drank  lemonade,  till  I  became  as  thin  as  a  rat.  Again, 
I  reduced  myself  almost  to  a  skeleton,  by  feeding  on  sallad 
and  soup  niaigre  vrith  the  French. 

Unfortunately  my  vi&it  to  France  took  place  much 
about  the  commencement  of  the  ever-memorable  revo- 
lution— at  a  period  when  sons  denounced  their  fathers, 
and  fathers  their  sons — in  short,  at  that  tremendous  crisis 
when  Frenchmen,  as  by  common  accord,  were  boiling 
their  parent  country,  as  Medea  did  the  good  old  iEson, 
in  the  great  national  cauldron  of  political  regeneration-t- 
willing no  doubt  to  see  how  pure  and  spotless  it  would 
come  forth  from  the  fiery  ordeal  in  all  the  charms  of  reno- 
vated beauty.  In  the  midst  of  such  a  terrible  convulsion, 
v/here  all  the  social  affections  were  lost  and  engulphed 
in  sordid  interest  and  intrigue,  with  what  consistency 
could  I  hope  to  find  parental  tenderness  warming  any 
bosom  in  my  favour  ?  The  rich  emigres  had  all  fled,  and 
to  the  nouveaux  parvenus  I  was  certain  I  could  not  be- 
long, inasmuch  as  the\^,  at  the  time  my  mother  made  a 
traffic  of  her  charms,  were  not  sufficiently  favoured  by 
fortune  to  purchase  one  moment's  interview  with  even 
her  waiting  maid.  As  soon  therefore  as  I  could  decamp 
from  France,  without  exposing  myself  to  suspicion,  I  got 
on  board  an  American  vessel  bound  to  the  East  Indies, 
On  my  arrival  I  associated  myself  with  the  English 
nabobs,  as  I  was  persuaded  that  neither  the  Rajahs  nor 
the  Rajah  Pouts  had  any  share  in  giving  me  existence. 
But  though  they  condescended  at  first  to  take  notice  of 
me,  I  observed  they  all  grew  cool  the  moment  I  had 
the  indiscretion  to  mention  the  name  of  my  mother. 
This,  I  was  well  aware,  proceeded  as  little  from  pride 
as  it  did  from  any  particular  veneration   for  chastity,  it 
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being  notorious  that  many  a  one  among  them  was  the 
rich  and  fortunate  bastard  of  some  great  man  belonging 
to  the  parent  country,  and  by  him  begotten  either  on  an 
oyster-wench,  a  match  girl,  a  cook,  or  kitchen  maid. 
No,  they  severally  began  to  tremble,  lest  I  should  be 
provided  with  some  document,  which  might  perhaps 
prove  my  near  affinity  themselves,  and  therefore  thought 
proper  to  cut  me  at  once.  Yet,  while  I  was  in  this  earthly 
Pandemonium,  I  met  with  abundance  of  acquaintance 
about  my^  own  age,  who  had  not  yet  arrived  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  governors  of  any  of  the  Indian  settlements, 
nor  as  yet  amassed  that  fortune  they  were  in  search  of. 
In  treating  these,  I  so  effectually  diminished  my  own,  that 
the  young  gentlemen  soon  gave  me  reason  to  perceive  that 
they  understood  the  art  of  cutting  as  well  as  their  betters^ 
Accordingly  it  was  not  long  before  I  was  left  solitary  and 
forlorn,  with  a  taste  for  expence,  luxury  and  high  living, 
which  my  funds  were  by  no  means  in  a  state  to  support, 
I  wandered,  like  a  pensive  and  disconsolate  isolated  being, 
about  the  Bazaar  all  the  morning.  If  at  times  a  smile 
relaxed  the  severity  of  my  features,  that  smile  was  only 
extorted  by  some  strange  and  to  me  novel  incident.  Thus, 
for  instance,  I  have  laughed  involuntarily  on  beholding 
two  Indians  threatening  each  other  with  clenched  teeth 
and  fists,  and  then  separating  each  different  ways,  as 
coolly  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Or,  at  seeing  a 
Moslem  and  a  Persian  haggling  about  the  price  of  a 
mule,  or  a  bale  of  stuffs. 

Disgusted  with  every  thing  around,  me,  I  soon  left 
India,  and  visited  the  Turkish  dominions,  inwardly  as- 
sured, that  though  I  did  not  go  to  the  Ottoman  empire, 
in  the  hopes  of  finding  a  father  who  would  own  me,  I 
should  yet  meet  perhaps  with  more  kindness  amongst 
Turks  than  I  had  experienced  amongst  Christians.  But 
in  this  sanguine  expectation  I  was  perfectly  deceived. 
I  was  low  in  cash,  and  a  Turk  is  as  sensible  to  the  charms 
of  gold  as  any  Christian.  I  had  still  however  reserved 
sufficient  to  support  myself  with  frugality,  and  also  t 
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pay  my  voyage  back  to  England.  Having  often  amused 
myself  with  perusing  the  Arabian  "Nights  Entertainments ^ 
I  took  pleasure  in  strolling  frequently  into  the  Turkish 
Bazaar  ;  though  I  knew  very  well  I  should  see  no  beauti- 
ful ladies,  descending  at  the  shop  doors  of  the  love-sick 
merchants  from  their  camels.  Instead  of  a  delectable 
sight  of  this  nature,  I  found  numbers  of  Turks  sitting, 
lying,  standing,  chewing  opium,  or  smoking ;  but  not  one 
female.  Sometimes  there  were  sales  at  the  Bazaar  of 
asses  and  mules.  How  little  did  I  then  imagine  that  the 
English  would  adopt,  and  misname,  what  they  so  little 
understand  ?  For  sometimes  slaves  of  the  utmost  beauty 
of  countenance  and  symmetry  of  form  were  bartered  for 
at  the  Bazaar.  In  horror  and  disgust  at  seeing  my  fellow- 
creatures  disposed  of  in  this  manner,  like  cattle,  to  the 
highest  bidder,  I  resolved  to  quit  the  lovely  and  pictu- 
resque shores,  where  ''  the  Turk  had  spoiled  the  land," 
and  to  revisit  the  place  of  my  nativity,  dear  Old  England. 
I  had  a  small  stock  in  the  English  funds,  which  I  had  re- 
served, as  the  good  women  say,  "  against  a  rainy  dayP 
In  addition  to  this  I  was  proprietor  of  a  pretty  landed 
estate,  which  my  mother  had  purchased  for  me  during 
my  minority,  and  to  which  I  resolved  to  retire,  and  no 
longer  obtrude  this  form  of  mine,  this  "  little  compound 
of  all  the  nobility"  on  public  notice. 

I  found,  however,  on  casting  up  my  accounts,  previous 
to  visiting  the  great  mart  of  England,  that  I  had  sufficient 
left  to  carry  me  through  Ireland  and  Scotland.  In  the 
last  mentioned  country  the  proud  nobility  hated  me  for 
my  mongrel  descent,  and  I  was  constrained  to  live  amongst 
the  lowest  of  the  middling  class,  where  oatmeal  and 
haggis  soon  made  me  sick.  The  hospitable  Irish,  on 
the  other  hand,  literally  received  me  with  open  arms, 
and  regaled  me  most  sumptuously,  not  forgetting  withal 
to  make  me  drunk  every  day.  An  old  staunch  anti- 
unionist,  who  had  honoured  me  with  peculiar  attention, 
told  me  as  a  great  secret  the  day  I  was  coming  away,  that 
he  had  a  strong  idea  that  I  was  the  son  of  aj[i  Irish  noble- 
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man,  who,  for  political  reasons,  was  very  much  disliked 
and  obliged  to  be  a  total  exile  from  his  native  country. 
I  observed  in  reply,  that!  could  not  possibly  agree  in  his 
opinion,  as  it  was  a  notorious  fact  that  the  nobleman 
alluded  to  never  had  begotten  a  child  in  his  life.  "  Like 
enough,"  said  the  old  Hibernian,  *'  I  know  he  was  once 
the  cause  of  making  many  a  mother  childless,  and  from 
that  period  he  obtained  the  nick-name  of  the  Gk**e- 
D*GG*R."  Here  w^e  w^ere  suddenly  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  the  master  of  the  packet,  who  informed  me 
that  I  had  not  a  moment  to  spare,  that  the  wind  was  fair, 
and  therefore,  unless  1  chose  to  lose  my  money  and  my 
passage,  I  must  hasten  on  board  as  fast  as  possible. 

After  an  absence  of  several  years  I  arrived  in  London, 
a  few  weeks  subsequent  to  the  establishment  of  the  Ba- 
zaars. Ah  !  thought  I,  my  dear  country  is  again  ren- 
dering herself  ridiculous  !  Has  she  not  foreign  innova- 
tions enough  already,  without  borrowing  terms  from 
Turkey  and  Persia,  in  order  to  designate  what  she  does 
not  understand  ?  Has  she  not  useful  establishments 
enough  for  trade  and  commerce  ?  However,  I  buttoned 
on  my  great  coat — I  am  sure  I  wanted  shaving,  not  hav- 
ing as  yet  dressed  myself  for  the  day,  but  I  fancied  my- 
self quite  well  enough  to  go  to  a  market-place,  for  that  is 
the  literal  meaning  of  the  word.  But  how  was  I  asto- 
nished on  beholding  crowds  of  elegant  and  fashionable 
females,  drawn  forth  in  their  best  bonnets  and  pelisses, 
as  if  they  were  at  an  exhibition  1  Certainly,  this  was  a 
far  more  pleasing  spectacle  than  to  behold  a  lot  of  Turks 
chewing  opium,  or  Mogols,  Moslems,  and  Indians  hag- 
gling and  making  faces  at  each  other  about  the  price  of 
corn  or  barley.  To  speak  the  truth,  my  eyes  were  posi- 
tively enchanted  to  view  multitudes  of  pretty  young  fe- 
males selling  rouge,  false  hair,  trinkets,  perfumery,  milli- 
nery, &c.  Had  it  been  night,  and  the  place  well  lighted 
up,  I  should  have  fancied  myself  in  the  Palais  Moyal  in 
Paris  :  but  as  it  was,  I  found  the  scene  around  me  to 
bear  a  much  greater  resemblance  to  an  English  fair  than 
to  a  Bazaar ! 


3o"3  Dangerous  innovatiom. 

We  are  apt  to  smile  at  first  at  the  ridiculous  inventions, 
to  whicli  schemers  and  projectors  have  recourse,  with 
the  view  of  extracting  money  out  of  the  purses  of  the 
multitude.    But  all  these  innovations,  which  are  calcula- 
ted only  to  draw  the  idle  and  expensive  together,  may 
be  attended  with   serious  injury  to  the  established  and 
industrious  shopkeeper,    whose,  goods  of  sterling  quality 
lie  till   they  are  faded,  or  otherwise  damaged,  on   his 
shelves,  the  natural  and  inevitable  consequence  of  which 
is,  that  he  is  eventually  obliged  to  sell  them,  for  less  than 
he  gave  for  them:    while  the  frippery,  and  paltry  goods 
of  these  mis-named   Bazaars,  are  sold  at  an  exorbitant 
price,  (considering  their  quality)  to  the  ready  and  easily 
gulled  buyer.     Hence  will  result  a  train  of  bankruptcies, 
(already  too  numerous,)  and  ruin  to  the  fair  trader,  who 
refuses  to  have  anything  to  do  with  Turkish  or  Eastern 
fashions  ;  which,  by  the  bye,  are  far  from  being  adhered 
to,  in  these  morning  lounges.     It  may   be  said   in  their 
defence,  that  they  employ  a  number  of  young  females  ; 
— Granted  ;  but  there  are  other  ways  of  employing  them, 
without  exposing  their  persons  continually  to  the  public 
gaze.     And  if  females  only  are  to  be  employed,  how  un- 
appropriate  is  the  term  Bazaar!  from  which,  in  the  Tur- 
kish, Persian,  and  Arabian  dominions,  females  are  utter- 
ly excluded.      And  will  not  this  exposure  of  our  youth- 
ful females  impart  to  them  a  degree  of  that  boldness,  by 
which  the  daughters  of  Britain  have  never  yet  been  dis- 
graced?   Will  it  not  tend  to  render  these  fashionable 
marts,  in  more  respects  than  one,  similar  to  that  sink  of 
profligacy  and  intrigue, — the  Palais  Royal? 

Spectator  Incognitus;  or  Filius  Variorum. 
Adelphi  Terrace,  6th  Jpril,  1816. 
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LION'S  CUB,  THE  PUG-DOG,  and  the  MASTIFFS. 

A  FAELE. 

Once  on  a  time  a  Lion,  sick  and  old, 

DevolvM  upon  his  son  the  sovereign  power; 

The  Cub  was  handsome,  and  the  Cub  was  bold. 
Though  not  so  blooming  as  a  spring-tide  flower. 

In  short,  the  hey-da^r  of  his  blood  was  drained. 

This  pleas'd  the  Mastiffs,  over  whom  he  reign'd; 

All  hop'd  the  Cub  would  well  himself  behave. 

So  joyfully  his  vote  each  Mastiff  gave. 

Cub,  in  his  youth,  had  been  a  libertine. 

And  each  fair  Lioness  by  turns  would  court; 

Made  choice  of  company  not  over-fine. 

For  it  was  said  : zcUli  asses  he  would  sport  f 

Of  this  the  Mastiffs  still  were  tame  beholders  ; 

"  Old  heads,  they  knew,  but  ill  become  young  shoulders ;' 

So  from  each  bone  they  pick'd  the  choicest  meat. 

And  laid  the  tribute  at  young  Lion's  feet. 

Cub  sweird  with  pride— for  lot  from  climes  afar. 
Two  foreign  Lions,  said  to  be  Cub's  friends. 

Who  in  the  East  had  seen  Cub's  radiant  star. 
Came — to  do  what? — to  serve  their  private  ends! 

Cub  summoned  all  with  whom  he  loves  to  spoit. 

And  apes,  and  curs,  and  asses  throng'd  the  court. 

The  foreign  Lions  smil'd — for  beasts  can  smile — 

And  found  these  manners  far  from  royal  style; 

So  homeward  trudg'd,  not  like  to  come  again. 

And  left  young  Lion  to  his  giddy  reign. 

Cub's  appetite  was  strong,  his  maw  would  crave ; 

The  more  you  cram  it,  'twill  increase  the  more ; 
He  wish'd  each  Mastiff  to  become  his  slave. 

To  give  each  day  more  than  the  day  before, 
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Yet  though  each  day  more  greedy  of  the  pelf^ 
Cub  blush'd,  forsooth,  to  beg  so  oft  himself; 
So  look'd,  and  soon  found  out  a  meddling  tool. 
With  which  he  hopM  each  Mastiff  to  befool. 

A  dirty  Pug,  who  long  had  crept  about. 

And  fawn'd  on  Cub  till  he  attained  his  ends^ 
Seem'd  for  this  purpose  form'd,  and  fitted  out. 
So  Cub  and  Pug  became  the  best  of  friends. 
Of  Dutch  extraction.  Pug  lovM  dearly  gelty* 
For  if,  by  chance,  a  guinea  dropt,  he  felt. 
And  felt,  and  watchM,  till  he  could  find  a  hole. 
In  which  to  hide  the  guinea  which  he  stole ! 

To  pay  his  court  unto  the  Prince  of  Beasts, 

Pu©  now  resolved  to  pick  the  bones  quite  bare  ; 
Eac  h  Mastiff*,  to  support  the  royal  feasts. 

Should  give  his  grub,  and  Pug  receive  his  share. 
See  now  each  Mastiff  lean  and  lank  appear. 
Rough  each  fine  coat,  and  drooping  ev'ry  ear ! 
No  longer  suffered  to  consume  his  own. 
Each  famished  dog  appeared  mere  skin,  and  bone ! 

Pug  with  a  tale,  most  plausible,  and  fine. 

Would  fain  enforce  this  sacrifice  by  law ; 
But  the  starved  Mastiffs  sorely  did  repine. 

At  having  scarcely  left — a  bone  to  gnaw  ! 
So  with  a  growl  the  pack  at  once  set  loose. 
And  bark*d,  and  yelpM  at  such  a  vile  abuse  ; 
Nor  Cubs,  nor  Jackalls  longer  would  they  feed : 
Such  was  the  cry,  in  which  they  all  agreed. 

Cub,  at  the  news,  fell  sick  with  sheer  vexation. 
And  much  regretted  loss  of  scraps  so  sw«et ; 

So  set  on  Puc  to  modify  taxation. 

And  try  to  get  him — half  his  share  of  meat ! 


*  The  Dutch  term  for  money.     It  is  well  kDown  that  a  pttg' 
dog  will  play  with  pieces  of  moneys  by  the  hour  together. 
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Pug  yclpM  and  grac'd  his  muzzle  with  a  smile. 
And  had  recourse  to  fawning,  and  to  guile; 
While  Cub  proposM  to  urge,  with  tooth  and  claw, 
His  sov'reign  will,  which  long  had  been  his  law. 

Still  bolder  grew  the  Mastiffs — 'mongst  the  rest 

A  surly,  growling  snarler,  hight  Sir  Sam, 
Said  :  *•  think  not,  Pug,  we  thus  will  be  opprest, 
"  Or  guird  by  promises,  which  are  but  sham  ! 
"  Dogs  many  in  this  goodly  town  abound, 
**  From  the  grim  mastiff  to  the  yelping  hound ; 
"  And,  trust  me,  every  dog  shall  pick  his  bone, 
"  And  every  dog,  in  future,  claim  his  own  1" 

"  Let  votes,'*  said  Pug,  "  then  settle  the  dispute :"-«i» 

Preparing  thus  a  rod  for  his  own  back. 
For,  when  he  came  his  numbers  to  compute. 

He  thirty-seven  votes  was  found  to  lack  I  I ! 
Poor  sneaking  Pug,  in  hopes  to  keep  his  place, 
Bow'd,  cring'd,  and  pocketed  the  sad  disgrace: 
While  Cub  declar'd  himself  a  perfect  stranger 
To  measures,  which  his  very  health  endanger. 

Peregrine. 


PIOUS  INCONSISTENCY. 


To  the  Right  Reverend  Father'iu'God,  the  Bishop  of 
London. 
My  Lord, 

I  AM  one  of  the  scene-shifters  employed  at  Covent- 
Garden  Theatre.  My  family  consists  of  a  wife,  sickly, 
and  infirm,  and  three  children,  who  look  up  to  me  as 
their  sole  support.  Now  it  is  well  known,  my  Lord, 
that  all  persons  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  theatres 
receive  pay  only  for  every  night  of  actual  performance. 
Consequently,  during  the  whole  of  Lent,  I  am  cut  off  of 
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one  third  of  my  salary,  it  being  deemed  profane  to  act- 
plays  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  which  nights  are  de- 
voted to  what  certain  persons  are  pleased  to  term  Sacred 
Music,  or  Oratorios ;  although,  by  the  bye,  much  profane 
and  amorous  singing,  such  as  Italian  canzonettes,  bravu- 
ras,  &c.  are  introduced  into  the  same.  But  if  I  have 
cause  to  complain  at  the  shutting-up  of  the  theatres,  two 
nights  in  the  week,  by  which  I  lose  one  third  of  my  pay, 
for  nearly  two  months,  it  is  still  worse  with  me  in  the 
Passion-week.  During  this  tremendous  week,  I  lose  the 
whole/  If  fasting  be  a  proof  of  piety,  or  a  step  in  advance 
towards  godliness,  I  may  witli  safety  affirm,  that  few 
persons  in  the  kingdom,  not  excepting  your  lordship 
with  the  whole  right  reverend  bench  of  bishops,  ob- 
serve Lent  with  more  religious  abstemiousness  than 
myself.  To  me  it  is  truly  a  period  of  sackcloth  and  of 
^shes ;  the  season  of  penitence,  of  mortification,  and  of 
self-denial. 

Yet,  much  as  I  suffer  in  my  own  person,  as  well  as  my 
family,  from  the  strict  and  godly  observance  of  Lent, 
I  should  not,  my  icrd,  be  tempted  to  complain  of  the 
suspension  of  theatrical  representations,  if  I  saw  any  ade- 
quate cause  or  motive  for  this  pious  abstinence.  If  it 
proceed  from  religious  scruples,  why  are  not  those  scru- 
ples more  consistently  acted  upon  ?  For  certainly  to  a 
plain,  simple,  illiterate  man  like  myself,  it  must  appear 
not  a  little  extraordinary,  that  the  very  moment  when 
religious  scruples  occasion  the  regular  theatres  to  be 
shut,  should  prove  the  signal  for  opening  other  places  of 
public  amusement,  of  far  less  moral  tendency. 

Thus  the  very  first  night  that  0/'i^/o?7os  superseded  the 
wonted  dramatic  performances  at  Drury-lane  and  Covent- 
garden  theatres — Mr.  Bologna  started  with  his  slight  of 
hand  tricks,  his  card-deceptions,  and  his  Phantasmagoria, 
at  the  Dominion  of  Fancy,  in  the  Strand.  The  same 
night  Gyngell,of  Bartholomew-fair  celebrity,  commenced 
his  operations  at  the  Minor  theatre,  in  Catharine-street, 
and  the  Sans-Pareil  opened  with  similar  exhibitions. 
Can  this,  my  lord,  be  teraied  consistent?    If  religion  and 
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morality  call  upon  us  to  abstain  twice  a  week,  during 
Lent,  from  theatrical  representations,  ought  not  the  same 
call  to  extend  to  senseless  exhibitions  and  buffooneries  ? 
Which  of  the  two  has  the  most  licentious  tendency — the 
representation  of  a  drama,  or  the  deeds  of  darkness  acted 
during  the  spectacle  of  a  phantasmagoria  ?  Yet  all  this 
escapes  the  blind  zeal  of  certain  spiritual  guides,  who 
may  be  truly  said  to  "  strain  at  a  gnat,  and  swallow  a 
camel !" 

Again,  the    Passion-week,    which  to    us  poor  scene- 
shifters  is  a  season  of  infinite  woe  and  tribulation,  proves 
to  these  intruders  on  the  drama  a  golden  harvest.     Whilst 
I,  with  my  sick  wife  and  three  poor  children,  can  scarcely 
obtain  a  crust  of  bread,  Signor  Maggioretti,  Signor  Mo- 
relli,  and  Messrs.  Gyngells  are  revelling  in  luxury,  and 
fattening  on  the  godly  zeal,  which  consumeth  me.     Why, 
my  lord,  should  it  be  deemed  more  sinful  to  enact  plays 
in  one  part  of  the  kingdom  than  the  other?     Why  should 
that  be  prohibited  in  the  south,  which  is  tolerated  to  the 
north  of  the  Tweed?     The  members  of  the  Kirk,  with 
all  their  sanctity,  are  so  little  scandalized  by  theatrical 
representations,  that  managers  find  it  their  interest  to  pay 
Kean  a  hundred  pounds   a  night  in  Scotland,  whilst  in 
London    the  theatres   are   not    suffered   to   be   opened. 
Wherefore  this  distinction  ?     Why  should  the  same  act 
be  considered  w^rong  in  one  place,  and  right  in  another  ? 
This,  my  lord,  is  a  question  which  frequent  1}^  not  a 
little  staggers  me.     Involuntary  fasting  is  no  very  plea- 
sant thing.     This  I  know  but  too  well  from   long  and 
woeful  experience.     Yet  such  is  the  fate  to  which  I  am 
annually  doomed,  in  consequence  of  the  absurd  prejudice 
which  lays  an  interdict  on  rational  amusement,   at   the 
same  time  that   it  grants  unbridled  license  to  folly  and 
buffoonery. 

With  all  the  veneration  and  respect,  due  from  a  hum- 
ble scene-shifter  to  a  person  of  your  lordship's  exalted 
rank  and  merit,  I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

My  lord  bishop,  &c. 
BlindAlley,  I3£h  Jpril,  1816.  J—  B— ****** 
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PRIVILEGE    OF   TRAVELLERS. 

I  RECOLLECT  being  in  a  large  company  some  time  back, 
when  a  gentleman,  who  prided  himself  greatly  on  having 
travelled  to  many  foreign  countries,  engrossed  the  con- 
versation for  upwards  of  an  hour,  'with  recounting  the 
wonders  he  had  seen  abroad.     Never  once  suspecting 
that  any  of  his  auditory  had  ever  left  England,  much  less 
traversed  the  grand  Atlantic    Ocean,    he  launched  out 
prodigiously    into  the  marvellous.     He  was,   however, 
listened  to  with  uninterrupted  attention,  till  unluckily 
he  chanced  to  name,  among  other  natural  curiosities  of 
the  island  of  Jamaica,  the  cabbage-tree.     No  sooner  had 
lie  introduced  this  subject,  than  an  elderly  gentleman, 
anxious  to   obtain  further  information  relative  to  this 
curious  production,  (particularly  from  so  wise  a  person) 
addressed  the  following  enquiry  to  our  traveller :    '"And 
pray,  sir,  to  what  height  do  these  trees  generally  grow  ?" 
**  Hum  !'*  replied  the  other,  turning  himself  on  his  chair, 
and  stroking  his  chin,  as  if  deeply  meditating  on  the  ex- 
act  dimensions    of   the  tree — then    resuming  the    dis- 
course : — "  Why,  sir,  you  will  generally  find  them  from 
"  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  feet,  in  height,  and  of 
"  proportionate    circumference."        Hereupon,    looking 
around  the  room   with  an  air  of  conscious  superiority, 
he  folded  his  arms,  and  threw  himself  back  into   his 
chair,    when  a  young  lady,    who  had    lately  returned 
from  Jamaica,  ventured  to  ask  the  learned  traveller,  "  how 
long  it  might  be  since  he  had  left  the  island?" — "About 
three  years  ago.  Madam" — was  the  reply — "  I  thought 
you  could  not  have  been  there  very  lately.  Sir"— retorted 
the  fair  enquirer — "  from  the  account  you  gave  us  of  the 
size  of  the  cabbage-tree,  at  the  time  of  your  residence  in 
the  island.     Then  indeed  they  might  not  have  exceeded 
one  thousand,  or  fifteen  hundred  feet  in  height — but  I 
who  have  left  Jamaica  only  a  few  months  ago,  can  assure 
you,  that  most  of  the  cabbage-trees  at  the  present  moment 
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are  upwards  of  a  mile  in  height,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
in  circumference.  Consequently,  were  you  to  behold 
them  now,  they  would  strike  you  with  as  much  wonder, 
as  your  narrative  has  excited  in  the  present  company/* 

RIDICULOUS    CUSTOMS. 

Nothing  appears  to  me  more  sovereignly  ridiculous 
than  the  host  of  unmeaning  compliments,   which   are 
mutually  exchanged    between  persons,    that   have  the 
most  inveterate   contempt,   and  even  hatred,    for  each 
other.     How  strange  does  it  not  seem  to  an  Englishman, 
who  visits  the  continent  for  the  first  time,  to  see  two 
male  acquaintance  rush  into  each  other's  arms  and  em- 
brace, like  lovers!    Yet  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try,   such  custom   has  nothing  extraordinary  or   unbe- 
coming.     Were  we  to  behold  a  person,  with  the  design 
of  assuring  his  friend  of  his  respect,  pull  off  his  shoes  in 
the  street,  we  should  doubtless  view  the  action  with  as- 
tonishment.     Yet,  if  we  maturely  weigh  the  matter,  is 
it  not  equally  as  ridiculous,  to  see  a  man  pull  off  his  hat 
before  his  fellow-being,  and  stand  bare-headed  and  unco- 
vered for  half  an  hour  together,  during  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow,  or  a  pelting  shower  of  rain?   Is  it  consistent  with 
reason,  that  a  man  should  expose  himself  to  catch  cold, 
risk  a  sore  throat,  and  perhaps  still  greater  evils,  in  or- 
der to  prove  his  respect  and  veneration  for  another? 
The  Turks,  with  various  other  nations,  whom  we  affect 
to  consider  as    barbarians,  are  at  least  strangers  to  such 
barbarous  ceremonies  and  fashions.     The  use  of  hats,  as 
a  covering  for  the  head,  was  first  introduced,  as  histo- 
rians inform  us,  under  the  reign  of  Charles  VI.  king  of 
France.    Methinks,  it  would  be  a  curious  and  not  unin- 
teresting research  for  the  antiquarian,  to  trace  the  diffe- 
rent ceremonies  and  forms  of  politeness,  to  which  this 
invention  has  given  birth  ;  as  likewise  to  investigate  the 
various  shapes,  into  which  this  part  of  our  dress  has 
successively  been  moulded,  and  the  different  callings, 
rank,  and  situations  in  life,  of  which  it  has  been  made 
ihe  symbol,  from  the  fierce  cock  of  the  French  military.. 
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to  the  broad  brim  of  Obadiah,  the  Quaker.  When 
Charles  V.  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  King  of  Spain,  re- 
viewed his  army,  in  1547,  he  wore  a  small  hat,  covered 
with  red  satin.  A  sudden  shower  of  rain  happening  to 
fall,  the  emperor  deliberately  took  off  his  hat,  which  he 
handed  to  one  of  his  attendants,  and  continued  the  re- 
view of  his  troops  uncovered,  for  fear  of  damaging  his  hat. 
Assuredly  there  is  more  good  sense  in  taking  off  the  hat, 
to  avoid  spoiling  it,  than  in  exposing  one's  self  bare- 
headed to  the  wet,  from  mere  fashion  and  politeness  I 

SUSANNAH    IN    THE    BATH. 

During  my  residence  in  Pennsylvania,  a  droll  occur- 
rence took  place  in  the  house  of  an  honest  Quaker  of 
that  city,  a  widower,  named  Obadiah  Fry.  It  was  a 
fine  clear  summer*s  day.  Susannah  and  Ruth,  hand- 
maidens unto  Obadiah,  took  a  fancy  to  recreate  them- 
selves, by  bathing  in  a  large  leaden  cistern  in  the  kitchen. 
It  was  agreed  that  they  should  take  this  diversion  by  turns, 
one  to  mount  guard  at  the  door  of  the  kitcheo,  to  pre- 
vent surprize,  whilst  the  other  was  frolicking  in  the  water. 
Ruth  stept  first  into  the  cistern,  and  having  sufficiently 
refreshed  herself,  resigned  the  bath  to  Susannah.  Scarce* 
ly  had  the  latter  disencumbered  herself  of  her  clothes^ 
when  footsteps  were  h6.nrd  approaching  directly  towards 
the  kitchen.  Ruth  gave  the  alarm,  the  clothes  were  im- 
mediately placed  out  of  sight,  and  Susan,  as  her  sole 
chance  of  concealment,  squatted  down  in  the  cistern, 
Obadiah  now  made  his  appearance,  and  to  their  no  small 
surprize  called  for  a  bason  of  water,  to  wash  his  hands. 
This  rencounter  was  the  more  unexpected,  as  our  honest 
Quaker  was  little  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  kitchen,  and 
had  moreover,  at  the  very  time,  a  party  of  friends  with 
him  in  the  drawing-room.  Ruth  handed  the  bason  of 
water  to  her  master  with  much  visible  confusion,  and 
was,  in  fact,  obliged  to  leave  the  place  instantaneously, 
being  scarcely  able  to  refrain  from  bursting  into  a  loud 
laugh,     Obadiah  having  washed  his  hands,  was  on  the 
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point  of  returning  to  bis  company  up  stairs,  when 
suddenly  he  was  alarmed  by  a  loud  sneeze.  He  look- 
ed around  him  with  astonishment,  but  was  utterly 
unable  to  discover  whence  the  sound  proceeded,  no  per- 
son, as  far  as  he  could  perceive,  being  in  the  kitchen  ex:cept 
himself.  This  circumstance  greatly  puzzled  him,  and 
his  surprize  soon  exceeded  all  bounds,  on  hearing  the 
sneeze  repeated  three  or  four  times  successively,  with 
greater  violence.  In  this  dilemma  Obadiah  repaired  to 
his  friends  in  the  drawing-room,  and  with  great  gravity 
requested  their  attendance  in  the  kitchen,  where,  he  gave 
them  to  understand,  something  highly  marvellous  and 
extraordinary  had  just  occurred.  The  company  readily 
agreed  to  follow  him  to  the  scene  of  action,  where  being 
arrived,  Obadiah  thus  addressed  them  :  "  The  spirit,  yea 
verily  the  spirit  strongly  raoveth  me  into  a  firm  belief, 
that  there  dwelleth  within  yon  cistern  something  super- 
natural: Ye  are  therefore  intreated,  my  friends,  to 
tarry  here  awhile,  and  witness  what  it  shall  produce." 
Obadiah  hereupon  advanced  to  the  door,  and  vociferated, 
"  Susan  !  Susan  !  where  art  thou  ? — hasten  to  thy  master's 
call.'*  Unfortunateh%  poor  Susan  was  the  last  person  in 
the  world  in  a  situation  to  obey  her  master's  summons, 
being  herself  no  other  than  the  supernatural  being  sup- 
posed to  inhabit  the  cistern.  Receiving  no  answer  there- 
fore from  Susan,  Obadiah  next  called  out  for  Ruth,  to 
come  immediately  to  his  assistance.  Meanwhile  the 
cold  situation  in  which  the  poor  girl  wrs  placed,  together 
with  her  fright,  set  poor  Susan  sneezing  afresh,  with 
more  force  than  before.  Judge  of  the  surprize  both  of 
Obadiah  and  his  friends.  All  this  time  Ruth  was  ready 
to  burst  with  laughing,  little  considering  the  serious 
consequences  which  might  result  to  her  unfortunate 
companion  from  so  long  a  continuance  in  the  cold  bath. 
"  Verily,  friend  Obadiah" — at  length  said  the  company — > 
"  we  know  not  what  all  this  meaneth — but  it  appearetli 
*•' exceedingly  mysterious  unto  us,  and  ought  to  be  exa- 
"  mined  into."     To  this  Obadiah  assented,  and  with  his 
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iriend  went  in  search  of  Ruth,  whom  they  met  in  the 
passage  with  a  countenance  full  of  sanctity.  Obadiah 
recounted  to  her  the  marvellous  scene  which  had  taken 
place,  and  concluded  with  saying:  "Look  thou,  Ruth,  into 
the  cistern,  and  deliver  unto  us  the  thing  which  thou  shalt 
find  therein."  Ruth  accordingly  mounted  a  chair  and 
peeped  into  the  cistern.  The  look  she  gave,  added  to  the 
absence  of  Susannah,  who  had  been  in  vain  called  for, 
occasioned,  it  is  supposed,  certain  suspicions  in  the  breast 
of  Obadiah,  which,  however,  he  had  the  prudence  to  dis- 
semble, and  being  answered  by  Ruth  in  the  negative, 
when  he  demanded  whether  she  could  discover  any  thing 
more  than  common  in  the  cistern,  he  very  coolly  added, 
**  In  that  case  let  out  the  foul  water,  which  must  certainly 
be  impregnated  with  some  unclean  spirit,  and  see  to  it 
that  the  cistern  be  well  purified."  So  saying  Obadiah  took 
his  departure,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  poor  Susan,  who 
now  flattered  herself  that  all  her  sufferings  and  troubles 
were  at  an  end,  and  that  she  should  be  able  to  extricate 
herself  from  her  uncomfortable  bath,  without  being  dis« 
covered.  But,  alas  !  she  was  woefully  mistaken.  Before 
Ruth  had  time  to  descend  from  the  chair,  and  bolt  the 
l^itchen  door,  Obadiah,  moved  by  what  spirit  we  cannot 
pretend  to  say,  abruptly  entered,  and  mounting  the  vacant 
chair  himself  took  a  peep  into  the  cistern.  What  he 
there  saw  and  beheld,  has  never  been  promulgated  by 
honest  Obadiah  : — suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  quitted  the 
kitchen,  without  uttering  a  syllable.  Ruth  now  made 
fast  the  door,  and  assisted  her  fellow  handmaiden  in 
escaping  from  her  watery  tomb. 

This  little  accident,  ho\vever  ludicrous  it  appeared  in 
itself,  had  nearly  been  attended  with  fatal  consequences 
to  poor  Susan.  From  her  long  continuance  in  the  cistern, 
she  caught  a  violent  cold,  which  quickly  brought  on  a 
fever,  and  caused  her  life  for  a  considerable  time  to  be 
despaired  of.  During  her  delirium,  she  would  frequently 
exclaim,  *•  Ah,  Ruth!  Ruth!  thou  art  a  false  girl;  thou 
hast  wilfully  betrayed  me."    This  impression  of  her  com- 
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panion's  treachery  remained  upon  Susan's  mind  after  her 
recovery,  insomuch  that  it  gave  birth  to  a  spirit  of  resent- 
ment, which  rendered  it  adviseable  that  the  two  maidens 
should  be  parted.  In  deciding  on  this  momentous  aftair 
friend  Obadiah  inclined  in  favour  of  Susan,  whom  he 
had  beheld  as  formed  by  Nature,  without  a  cloak  to 
conceal  her  imperfections.  Ruth,  on  the  other  hand, 
appeared  to  him  as  clothed  with  the  garment  of  deceit, 
and  was  accordingly  discharged.  Since  my  return  to 
England  I  have  been  informed,  that  our  honest  Quaker, 
weary  of  the  loneliness  of  widowhood,  has  taken  Susan 
to  wife,  and  that  they  live  very  happily  and  lovingly  to- 
gether in  the  holy  state  of  wedlock,  even  as  did  Abraham 
and  Sarah. 

NATURE  AND  ART. 

I  was  acquainted  with  a  very  opulent  planter  in  Jamaica, 
who  had  a  wonderful  predilection  for  monkies.     He  kept 
a  numerous  retinueof  these  animals,  whom  he  trained  up 
to  perform  a  variety  of  domestic  offices,  such  as  waiting 
at  table,  banding  wine  to  the  guests,  changing  the  plates, 
&c.     In  short,   he  was  so  enamoured  with  his  establish- 
ment, that  he  preferred  his  four-footed  attendants  to  any 
other  servants,  and  would  frequently  brag,  that  be  had 
discovered  a  method  of  entirely  divesting    monkies  of 
their  original  propensities,  and  had  so  completely  accus-- 
tomed  them  to  discipline,  that  they  would  never  return 
to  their  old  tricks  and  habits.      Our  planter  was  advanc- 
ing this  his  favourite  doctrine  one  day,  among  a  party  of 
friends,  when  a  gentleman,  lately  arrived  in  the  island, 
took  upon  him  to  combat  the  assertion.      The  argument 
was  carried  on  with  considerable  warmth  on  both  sides ; 
at  length  it  terminated,  as  is  customary  with  English- 
men,  in  a  wager.      Stakes  were  immediately  deposited, 
when  the  gentleman  retiring  from  the  room,  under  some 
plausible  pretext,  suddenly    re-entered  it,  and    threw  a 
handful  of  nuts  upon  the  floor.     In  an  instant  the  monkies 
forgot  their  several  callings  and  appointments :  one  threw 
away  his  glas,     another    his  plate,  and  off  they  all 
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scampered  in  quest  of  the  nuts.  The  planter  was  forced 
to  acknowledge  that  he  had  lost  the  bet;  and  I  am  verily 
of  opinion  that  he  felt  less  regret  at  paying  the  money, 
than  he  experienced  in  thus  seeing  his  favourite  system  at 
once  controverted  and  overthrown. 

PaNlSHMENT    OF    LIBEL. 

It  is  with  sincere  pleasure  I  observed  lately  in  the 
public  'journals,  that  Mr.  B — m  has  given  notice  of  his 
intention  to  move,  shorth^  after  the  Easter  recess,  for  a 
revision  of  the  laws  relative  to  libel,  and  its  consequent 
punishment.  Certain  late  trials  and  condemnations  re- 
call forcibly  to  my  mind  an  anecdote,  of  which  I  was  an 
eye-witness,  during  my  residence  in  Germany.  A  pea- 
sant in  the  vicinity  of  F was  sentenced  to  stand  in 

the  pillory,  for  having  spoken  disrespectfully  and  con- 
tumeliously  of  the  ministry.  The  prince  passing  acci- 
dentally at  the  time  on  horseback,  and  noticing  what  was 
transacting,  enquired  what  crime  the  culprit  had  been 
guilty  of,  to  merit  such  punishment.  On  being  informed 
of  the  nature  of  the  peasant's  offence,  be  could  not  refrain 
from  exclaiming,  with  a  significant  smile — "  What  a  fool 
this  fellow  must  be!  He  might  have  said  \vhatever  he 
pleased  of  me,  I  should  never  have  caused  him  to  exhibit 
his  person  in  the  place,  where  he  now  so  cuts  so  conspi« 
cuous  a  figure !" 


MY  FATHER'S  PORT-FOLIO.— No.  IL 


Amongst  the  papers  I  spoke  of,  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Scourge,  belonging  to  my  late  father,  I  particularly 
noticed  the  enclosed,  which  I  take  the  liberty  of  trans- 
mitting to  you,  thinking  it  not  totally  unworthy  of  a 
place  in  your  interesting  miscellany.  From  w^hat  legen- 
dary tale  my  father  transcribed  it,  I  know  not ;  it  bears, 
however,  so  strong  a  similitude  to  recent  times,  that, 
though  by  the  style  it  must  have  been  of  very  ancient 
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date,  the  lesson  it  inculcates  mipjht  have  a  seasonable 
warning,  in  these  our  degenerate  days. 

THE  EXIGENCIES  OF  THE  STATE. — A  Fragment. 
Thus  having  said.  Queen  Snuffalinda  reclined  her  form 
on  her  gilded  couch,   when  her  faithful  attendant  thus 
addressed  her  :   "  Most  wealthy  Queen  !    possessor  of  all 
the  treasures  of  Golconda  and  Peru  !  allow  your  slave  to 
remark,  that  the  borrowed  tresses  you  are  about  to  wear 
to-morrow,  are  in  so  crazy  a  condition,  that  I  know  not 
bow  your  Majesty  will  be  able  to  put  them  on."    "  Hold 
your  tongue ;  you  are  a  fool" — said  the  Queen — "  Cannot 
I  cover  all  the  defects  of  my  head  with  diamonds?  The 
exigencies  of  the  state  demand  economy,  and  economy 
forbids  me  to  purchase  a  new  wig." — "  Ah  !  my  Princess, 
but  you,  in  the  midst  of  riches,  with  more  than  you  know 
what  to  do  with." — "  But  the  nation  is  poor,"  interrupted 
the  tender-hearted  Snuffalinda,  "  and  I  must  economize :" 
— "  The  hair,"  resumed  the  attendant,  "  is  not  only  worn 
off  in  several  places,  but  in  others,  where  it  still  remains, 
it  is  turned  red,  in  others,  quite  pisseux.*"     "  Here,  then," 
said  Snuffalinda,  giving   the  old   damsel   a  box  of  dark 
brown  powder,  which  made  her  sneeze  till  she  almost  broke 
a  blood-vessel ;  **  here,  throw  on  some  of  this,  and  cover 
the  remainder   with  diamonds  and  the  plumes  of  the 
ostrich."     The  attendant  knew  it  would  be  vain  to  urge 
any  more  ;  she  therefore  hastened  from  the  portal  to  ful- 
fil the  commands  of  her  sovereign  mistress,  who  on  being 
left  to  herself,  regaled  her  ascending  nostrils,  that  vied 
in  extension  with  those  of  the  hunted  deer,  and  soon 
after  fell  into  a  gentle  slumber. 

Scarcely  had  sleep  weighed  down  her  royal  eye-lids, 
when  the  form  of  a  beauteous  female,  without  any  cover- 
ing, stood,  in  a  vision,  before  her.  "  Ah !  my  young 
friend,"  said  Snuffalinda,  "Are  you  likewise  moved  by 
the  exigencies  of  the  state  ?  Are  you  so  alive  to  our  dis- 


*  This  word,  in  old  French,  is  similar  to  a  kind  of  yellow 
tint,  called  in  the  vulgate  p-§s-burnt. 
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tresses,  as  to  economize  so  far,  as  to  go  entirely  naked  f 
Oh  !  I  would  wiilingly  do  the  sarae,   if  the  infirmities  of 
age,  and  my  exalted  station,  did  not  compel  me  to  go 
well  and  richly  clad." ''  Mistaken  woman!"  said  the  vision, 
"The  exigencies  of  the  state  call  not  for    economy   on 
your  part,  but  for  your    helping  hand.    Unlock  your 
useless  hoards  of  shining  metal,  and  distribute  a  part  to 
the  needy  and  the  unfortunate.  Hear  the  words  of  Truth, 
who  now  addresses  you,   and  when  you  hear  that  name, 
you   will  know,  that  I  scorn   all  covering  or  disguise. 
Those  eyes  of  yours,  which  never  sparkled  with  the  bril- 
liantglow  of  enthusiastic  affection  to  your  fellow  creatures, 
which,  according  to  nature's  course,  must  soon  be  closed 
in  that  sleep,  of  which  your  slumbers  are  but  a  faint  sha- 
dow, will  but  a  very  little  longer  contemplate  the  dia- 
mond's glitter,    or   the  resplendent  metal  of  Peruvian 
mines.     Avarice  has  steeled  your  bosom  against  every 
generous  feeling ;  but  recollect  the  duties  of  maternity, 
and  what  gratitude  is  demanded  of  you  to  a  generous 
nation.    Bestow  a  part  of  your  gems  and  gold  on  your 
children  and  grand-children,  another  part  to  the  suffering 
sons  and  daughters  of  humanity,  and  even  then  from  thy 
high  heaped  treasures   thou  wilt  have  enough   and  more 
than  enough  left  for  thy  residue  of  life,  to  support  thee 
in  all  the  dignity  and  splendour  of  that  illustrious  state, 
to  which  the  hand  of  heaven  was  pleased  to  exalt  thee. 
Then  will  the  blessings  of  the  poor  and  the  distressed 
follow  you  with  unceasing  prayers  for  length  of  days,  and 
in  one  moment  you  may  recover  the  opprobrium  of  sor- 
did avarice,  with  which  you  have  been  loaded  for  many 
years.     Awake,  royal  wife  of  Guelphalus  the  Goon  ! 
Lose   no   time  in  preparing  to  relieve  the   exigencies 
of  the  state ;  and  at  the  same  time  remember  that  the 
merchant  and  the  artificer,  even  from  him  who  weaves 
the  golden  tissue  and  the  web  of  silk,  to  him  who  braids 
the  artificial  locks  which  cover  thy  aged  head,  look  to 
thee  for  support,  and  require  of  thee  that  thou  makest  an 
appearance  worthy  of  a  great  princess.  But  above  all  re- 
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member,  that  time  has  dug  much  more  than  half  your 
grave,  and  that,  though  you  are  a  powerful  queen,  you  are 
butdustand  ashes!"  Snuffalinda  awoke  in  fearful  agony: 
the  dream  made  such  an  impression  on  her  mind,  that 
she  yet  fancied  she  saw  the  form  of  Truth  gliding  through 
the  portal,  and  she  screamed  out,  "  I  am  robbed  1  I  am 
robbed!  my  diamonds!  my  diamonds!  my  gold!  Unhap- 
py wretch  that  I  am,  they  have  taken  all,  to  relieve  the 
exigencies  of  the  state/''* 

SCRIBLERUS. 


JOURNAL  OF  A  MAN  OF  FASHION, 

LODGING  IN  THE  RULES  OF  THE  KING's  BENCH. 


April  ISth.  Having  obtained  the  rules,  I  took  a  fur- 
nished lodging,  where  I  was  tolerably  well  accom- 
modated for  three  guineas  a  week.  But  I  had  a  set  of 
very  noisy  and  troublesome  fellow-lodgers :  one,  in  parti- 
cular, who  appeared  to  be  a  foreigner,  continually  mistak- 
ing my  door  for  his  own,  at  length  decamped  with  the 
best  part  of  my  clothes.  What  I  most  regretted  was  a 
dashing  curricle  coat,  in  which  I  meant  to  figure  away 
next  term  time  in  Hyde  Park,  and  boldly  bid  defiance 
therein  to  my  numerous  creditors. 

July  ISth.  I  took  a  lodging  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Bench  ;  and  for  about  a  fortnight  I  found  it  very  pleasant, 
but  at  the  end  of  that  time  I  perceived,  that  the  sun  had 
changed  my  blue  damask  window  curtains  into  the 
colour  of  a  dead  leaf,  that  the  bugs  had  crept  into  my 
beautiful  mahogany  bedstead  hung  with  crimson  curtains, 
and  that  for  my  own  part  I  had  swallowed  such  a  quantity 
of  dust,  that  my  throat  and  my  eyes  were  in  a  state  of 
inflammation.  So,  for  fear  of  dying  of  blindness  or  a 
quinsey,  I  paid  for  two  months  lodgings,  and  decamped 
as  fast  as  I  could. 

Jan.  18th.  I  \vas  then  living  in  M — place:  my  lodgings 
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were  superbly  furnished ;  I  lodged  in  the  parlours :  on 
the  first  floor  was  a  country  banker,  who  had  failed,  and 
who  gave  a  ball  every  fortnight.  In  the  second  floor 
was  one,  who  had  dabbled  largely  in  the  stocks :  he  had 
card  company  twice  a  week,  who  played  very  high.  In 
the  front  room,  on  the  third  floor,  was  a  musician  to  the 
Circus,  and  in  the  back  room  a  sign-painter. 

I  went  to  one  of  the  banker's  balls,  and  was  attacked 
with  an  inflammation  on  my  lungs.  I  lost  fifty  pounds 
at  the  card-table  of  the  stock-jobber  ;  the  musician  had 
become  particularly  afiable  with  my  valet,  who  had  helped 
him  to  three  dozen  of  my  best,  wine  ;  and  the  painter  re- 
galed himself  with  the  best  victuals  my  larder  aflbrded. 
I  was  therefore  in  a  hopeful  way,  both  as  to  my  purse 
and  my  provisions. 

October.  When  I  first  went  into  the  rules  I  kept  a 
gig.     I  was  soon  obliged  to  part  with  that,  and  many  are 
the  smiles  I  have  witnessed   on  the  countenances  of  my 
next  door  neighbours,  when  the  saddle-horse  that  suc- 
-  ceeded  was  sold,  next  the  saddle,  and  then  the  bridle.     I 
took  a  lodging  in   a  more  retired  quarter.     My  manners 
became  more  correct,  I  was  as  sober  ^s  Diogenes,  and  an 
excellent  eating-house  being  in  the  vicinitj^,  I  put  my 
rascal  on  board-wages,  and  resolved  to  be  economical.    I 
walked  round  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  rules,  where 
I  was  vigilantly  watched   by  the  turnkeys,  in  the  hopes 
I  might  wander  out  of  my  path,  which  would  conse- 
quently enable  them  to  extort  some  money  from  me. 
But  of  this  I  took  good  care ;  the  air  was  salubrious 
enough,  and  in  walking  through  and  through  the  rules,  I 
found  I  had  exercise  sufficient ;  and  I  vegetated  out  my 
existence  tolerably  well,  till  a  new  and  perplexing  incident 
befel  me.  Returning  home  one  evening  about  nine  o'clock, 
I  found  a  new   born  infant  lying  on  my  bed,     I  sent 
immediately  for  the  marshal ;  before  whom  I  solemnly 
attested  my  innocence  ;  he  said,  the  child  could  not  have 
dropt  from  the  clouds :  however,  the  truth,  at  length 
came  out,    and  it  was  proved  to  be  the  child  of  the 
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R-iusician,  who  had  lodged  in  the  same  house  with  me  in 
M —  place. 

May  18th.  Fortune  smiled  on  me  once  more;  and  I 
again  took  a  lodging  in  M —  place.  My  apartments  were 
elegant ;  I  kept  my  curricle,  and  was  always  dressed  in 
the  first  style  of  fashionable  buckism.  In  less  than  one 
month  more  than  twenty  young  ladies,  with  bandboxes 
in  their  hands,  came  to  ask  whether  a  German  colonel, 
an  English  major,  or  an  American  merchant  did  not  live 
there  ?  One  of  them,  whom  I  had  never  seen  in  my 
life,  stood  out  so  firmly  that  I  had  ordered  of  her  two 
India  muslin  gowns,  finely  embroidered,  that  I  was  obliged 
to  pay  her  for  them,  and  to  make  her  a  present  of  them 
for  the  trouble  she  had  been  at  in  bringing  them  so  far. 

Almost  all  these  ladies  with  their  band-boxes  were 
very  pretty,  and  very  well  behaved.  Several  who  told  me 
they  came  a  great  distance,  very  readily  accepted  the 
breakfast  I  offered  them. 

August.  My  father  having  now  declared  that  he  will 
never  make  me  an  additional  allowance,  while  I  expend 
it  as  I  have  done,  without  satisfying  my  creditors,  I  have 
been  again  obliged  to  lay  down  my  carriage,  move  to  a 
house  inhabited  by  many  lodgers,  and  at  length  part  with, 
my  servant,  who  has  all  along  been  robbing  me.  Oh  I 
for  an  act  of  grace,  to  release  us  poor  insolvent  debtors, 
who,  by  our  expectations,  cannot  take  the  benefit  of  the 
act  1  Surely  such  an  event  may  be  hoped  for  at  the  ap- 
proaching royal  nuptials.  If  ever  I  get  free,  I  will  never 
get  in  debt  again  :  for  though  great  may  be  the  indulgence 
of  the  rules,  yet 

"  Were  even  paradise  itself  my  prison, 
still  should  I  pant  to  leap  the  crystal  walls 

A  Three  Years'  RuleBc 
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THEATRICAL    I  NTELLIGENCi:. 

The  two  great  houses,  which  shut  up  during  the  holi- 
days, again  opened  on*  *  *  *,  and  the  following  pieces 
are  expected  very  shortly  to  be  revived. 

Out  ofPlacCy  with  alterations,  ther  principal  characters 
by  the  present  M — y. 

The  Smugglers*  Cave — Chief  actresses  Lady  L— >,  and 
Lady  C— . 

j4  new  Way  to  pay  Old  Debts      Mr.  V -t. 

The  Man  of  the  World  Mr.  Seijeant  S— p— d. 

The  Busy  Body  Mr.  B— -th— t. 

The  Farmer  Mr.  W — n. 

The  Hypocrite  Lord  C '. 

The  Gamester  Mr.  W— -y  P— e. 

Jjose  no  Time  By  the  Op — s — n. 

The  Adamant  Rock  Mr.  B m. 

In  the  course  of  the  season  for  performing,  Mr.  V— t 
will  treat  the  audience  with  the  favorite  song  of  "  The 
last  Whistle;'  and  Lord  C — ^gh  is  expected  to  bring  forward 
at  his  benefit  the  "  Brazen  BustT  The  other  benefits 
expected  to  take  place  will  be  "  The  School  of  Reform^ 
splendidly  got  up  by  Messrs.  B— g — m  and  T' — n-y,  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  actors ;  in  which  Lord  C — ch — e  will 
introduce  the  comic  song  of  "  Diamond  cut  Diamond^* 
and  perform  a  principal  character  in  the  farce  o^*'  Hit  or 
Miss:' 

**  The  Prisoner'*  will  be  performed  for  Mr.  L — k — t's 
benefit.  The  whole  to  conclude  with  a  new  Extrava^ 
ganza,  by  the  present  M — ^y,  before  they  quit  the  stage. 


FASHIONABLE  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  following  new  carriages  are  bespoke  for  the  sum- 
mer;, at  one  of  the  principal  coachmaker's  in  the  metro^ 
polls  : — 

For  Mr.  V-ns-t— -t.    A  brown  sulky,  arms  three  can- 
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die  ends  argent^  on  a  field  or.     The  crest  a  pug  dog,  pas' 
sofit,  with  the  motto,  "  J  /a  Jin.'* 

Lord  C .     A  superb  vis-a-vis,  made  with  a  false 

bottom  to  contain  laces,  Sec.  The  ground  black,  with 
the  arms  emblazoned  in  bronze,  three  deaths*  heads ; 
crest,  a  spade,  with  the  motto,  "  Remove  what  is  useless" 
S — J — T  Sh — p — D.  An  elegant  barouche,  the  body 
of  fazm  colour,  with  a  fancy  ornament,  or  invented  arms^ 

representing  a  S t-at-law  licking  the  foot  of  the  L — d 

C— f  J—e.     The  motto,  like  old  Kate  Ciive's.  "  Who'd 
have  thought  it  ?" 

A  plain  family  coach,  more  for  use  than  ornament, 
emblazoned  with  the  instruments  of  agriculture,  for  Mr. 
W__N.     The  motto,   "  General  Benefit^ 

Sir  S — L  R — Y.  A  spacious  open  carriage,  with  com- 
modious descent,  and  a  particular  spring,  whereby  the 
driver,  with  care,  may  extricate  himself  from  danger  and 
confinement.  The  crest,  an  empty  bird-cage,  with  the 
door  open,   the  motto  "  Libertas'* 

Lord  R — D — LE  has  also  a  carriage  bespoke  after  this 
model. 

The  Q— N,  we  are  credibly  informed,  is  determined, 
during  these  distressed  times,  to  be  the  first  to  set  the 
example  of  economy,  as  she  is,  she  says,  "  very  poor 
old  vomans."  She  has,  therefore,  bespoke  a  German 
cart,  to  be  made  of  old  materials,  which  is  the  only  car- 
riage she  is  determined  to  use  when  at  Vr — d — r. 


HOME    INTELLIGENCE. 

We  are  credibly  informed  that  the  society  of  surgeons, 
ever  anxious  to  strike  out  improvements  in  anatomy, 
have  it  in  contemplation  to  dissect  the  vocal  organs  of 
the  gnat,  as  a  violent  dispute,  it  seems,  has  ariseu 
amongst  some  of  the  members  of  the  dissecting  knife, 
whether  the  buzzing  -sound  of  the  insect  proceeds  from 
the  vibration  of  air  on  the  wings,  or  whether  the  noise  is 
not  in  the  proboscis.  The  next  lecture,  read  by  the 
famous  Baron  Perspicuus,  will  trenton  the  ditTeren  toptics 
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of  the  mouse  and  the  sparrow  ;  after  which  he  will  dis- 
sect the  eye  of  a  dormouse,  to  the  great  amusement  and 
gratification  of  his  admiring  audience. 

A  treatise  on  horticulture  will  then  follow,  wherein 
that  learned  and  distinguished  botanist.  Prince  Leolpoldo 
de  Excellenzoff  will  go  through  the  several  stages  of 
amorous  courtship  of  plants  and  flowers  ;  from  the  re- 
fined loves  of  the  crown  imperial,  king's  cup  and  rose,  to 
the  gross  and  vulgar  erabracings  of  the  daisy,  the  butter- 
flower,  and  common  hedge-nettle. 


ELEPHANT  S    MILK. 

Dairies  are  now  establishing  in  and  about  London, 
for  the  cultivation  of  this  most  salubrious  and  life-giving 
lacteal  medicine.  Droves  of  elephants  will  soon  be  seen 
stationed  before  the  doors  of  the  opulent  sick,  instead  of 
asses;  and  cows  will,  in  a  short  time,  become  a  useless 
race  of  animals.  The  only  place,  where  an  elephant 
dairy  is  at  present  established,  is  in  Great  Mammoth- 
street,  where  Mr.  Camel,  of  Dromedary  college,  is  ap- 
pointed milkman  to  these  noble  and  sagacious  animals. 
And  that  so  beneficial  a  remedy  may  be  universal, 
Mr.  Camel  will  kindly  sell  it  to  the  poor,  at  the  very 
low  rate  of  eleven  shillings  a  pint. 


THIEF-TAKING. 

Wants  employment,  in  the  above  capacity,  a  young 
man  of  the  highest  respectability  :  and  for  whose  know- 
ledge of  the  different  turnings  and  windings  of  the  society 
to  which  he  formerly  belonged,  he  can  bring  the  most 
satisfactory  recommendation  from  all  those  prosperous 
rogues  and  swindlers,  who  have  escaped  the  gallows, 
and  who  confer  such  a  lustre  on  the  present  generation. 
Please  to  address,  post-paid,  to  V.  C —  opposite  St.  S — 's 
chapel. 


SPECTACLES. 

The  most  sc«ew///ic  article  of  the  kind  yet  invented; 
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teaching  the  wearer  to  sketch  and  tint  from  nature. 
Sun,  wind,  dust,  rain  or  snow  cannot  come  near  the  person 
who  places  them  across  his  nose  ;  and  if  he  finds  a  glaring 
noon-day  sun  too  excessive,  it  will  instantly  become 
shady,  as  soon  as  he  puts  on  these  spectacles.  Squinting 
effectually  cured  by  them.  By  C— Baffle,  of  Tell-lye- 
street,  formerly  of  Fib-hill. 

NEW    BAZAAR,   BT.    GILESES. 

On  a   grand    and   extensive  scale,    to  be  viewed  by 
pedestrians  or  riders  on  donkies  only,  forming  in  itself 
a  splendid  museum,  and  truly  elegant  morning  lounge 
for  the  keepers  of  the  tripe-shops  and  gin-shops  in  that 
fashionable  vicinity.     Amongst  the  various  articles  now 
on  sale  are  the  superb  robes,   worn  by  the  king  of  the 
chimney-sweepers,  in  May,  1814,  embroidered  richly  in 
tinsel  with  stars  and  crosses.     The  celebrated  knife  and 
fork  used  by  the  late  Mayor  of  Garrat,  commonly  known 
by   the  name   o\  Old  Wigs:   together  with  the   walking- 
stick  of  Old  Joseph,  the  St.  Giles's  beggar.     Variety  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen's  apparel,  trinkets,   &c.  &c.     Plain 
coats  and  hats,  the  nap  of  the  former  very  little  worn, 
and  but  few  holes  in  the  latter.     Some   white  ribbons, 
but  once  washed,  and  very  little  soiled.       Likewise  a 
quantity  of  gloves,  second  hand,  warranted  free  from  every 
northern  disease,  some  without  the  thumb  and  forefinger 
of  the  right  hand,  for  the  accommodation  of  ladies  who 
take  snuff  or  tobacco,  to  be  sold  in  a  lot,  a  great  bargain. 
Bedgowns  for  boxing  ladies,  made  surprisingl}^  easy,  and 
giving  every  play  to  a  brawny  arm,  a  singularly  superb 
article:  tasteful  baby  linen,  made  from  checked  aprons, 
late  the  property  of  an  eminent  receiver  of  stolen  goods. 
The  coat  in  which  a  scavenger  of  note  pelted  a  renown- 
ed coal-heaver,    warranted    genuine :     together  with  a 
rich  assortment   of  asse's   panniers,    chimney-sweepers' 
caps.  Belcher  handkerchiefs  in  cotton,  second  and  third 
hand  wigs  for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  ten  thousand 
other  articles,  too  various  for  the  limits  of  an  ordinary 
advertisement. 
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HOME    INTELLIGEXCE. 

A  particular  friend  to  all  the  jailors  and  turnkeys  in 
Utopia,  very  aptly  nick-named  Lock-heart— a  sworn 
and  bitter  enemy  to  liberty  and  freedom,  has  been  mighty 
busy  in  endeavouring  to  do  away  the  present  Insolvent 
Act,  for  the  relief  of  debtors.     He  is  desirous  of  inflict- 
ing a  longer  term  of  imprisonment  than  three  months  on 
the  bodies  of  those,  v^^ho  are  utterly  unable  to  pay,  thereby 
most  materially  serving  their  creditors^  by  putting  it  to- 
tally out  of  the  debtors'  power  to  pursue  any  avocation, 
whereby  he  can  amend  his  circumstances.     But  things 
which  are  downright  impossibilities  in  any  other  nation, 
are  practicable  in  the  land  of  Utopia  ;  therefore,  a  pecu- 
liar benefit  may  be  derived  b}^  doing  away  the  present 
Insolvent  Act.    In  the  first  place,  a  man  who  is  starving 
in  a  prison  for  a  length  of  time,  and  who  may  have,  more- 
over, a  wife  and  numerous  family  to  support,  may  perhaps 
be  the  better  enabled  to  discharge  all  his  debts  at  once,  by 
popping  off,  either  by  the  jail-distemper,  or  by  a  broken 
heart ;  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  of  infinite  advantage  to 
the  creditor,  as  he   will   have  the  addition  of  costs  an- 
nexed to  his  demand.     At  all  events,  the  dear  friends  of 
Mr.  Lock-heart,  the  jailors  and  turnkeys,   will  be  sure 
of  ^/?efr  profits. 

ESSENCE    OF    TYRE, 

Which,  accordant  with  its  name,  renders  the  hair  of  a 
beautiful  and  bright  Tyrian  purple.  It  is  particularly 
recommended  to  princes  and  bishops,  who  may  thus,  at 
a  small  expence,  be  clothed  in  purple  from  head  to  foot. 
And  vv'hat  is  most  admirable  of  all,  it  will  be  impossible 
for  the  most  intimate  friends  of  every  lady  making  use  of 
this  incomparable  dye,  the  moment  they  see  her  fine 
purple  head  of  hair,  to  recollect  v/hether  it  was  heretofore 
red,  grey,  sand}'',  or  light  brown.  Therefore  the  adver- 
tiser assares  them,  that  they  may  d^e  their  liai.r  iiith  the 
titmcsi  secresy.  Sold  b}'  every  perfumer  in  Utopia,  and  no 
where  else. 
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We  are  credibly  informed  that  the  manning  of  the 
Martello  Towers,  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling,  goes 
on  but  slowly.  It  is,  however,  no  small  source  of  gratifi- 
cation to  learn,  that  two  ladies  of  high  rank  have  been 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  two  principal  ones. 
That  on  the  Brighton  coast,  we  understand,  is  to  be  com- 
manded by  Lady  L*****,  and  that  at  Dover  by  the 
Viscountess  C* *****.  The  accommodation  and  con- 
venience, which  this  appointment  will  afford  to  these  two 
amiable  and  patriotic  ladies,  may  be  more  easily  imagined 
than  expressed. 

HONOURED    WITH    ROYAL    PATRONAGE, 

As  it  must  strike  every  rational  mind,  that  the  chief 
ambition  of  the  heroes  of  Waterloo,  in  atchieving  that 
grand  but  sanguinary  victory,  was  to  obtain  smooth  skins 
and  white  hands,  to  which  may  be  added  an  ardent  desire 
of  obtaining  the  choicest  perfumes  to  regale  their  sense 
of  smelling.  Tommy  Run-rigg  has  therefore  peculiar 
gratification,  in  recommending  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Utopia  his  Waterloo  Jromatic  Transparent  Soap,  Its 
first  name  is  quite  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  set  at  defiance 
all  invidious  attempts  at  detraction.  It  is  most  amazing- 
ly emollient,  and  of  the  most  de\icd.te  flavour  :  and  if  any 
child  may  be  hungry  and  have  nothing  to  eat,  it  may 
with  safety  banquet  upon  this  delicious  perfume  :  for 
which  reason  it  is  made  up  in  the  tempting  form  of  round 
cakes.  And  though  this  transparent  soap  is  so  light  in 
its  texture,  it  v/ill  be  found,  if  the  buyer  wishes,  to  be 
as  heavy  and  solid  as  lead  itself.  To  be  had  of  the  pro- 
prietor. Tommy  Run-rigg,  Humbug-street,  GuU- 
square,  and  at  every  principal  perfumer  in  Utopia, 
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LORD  BYRON'S  NEW  POEMS. 


Although  fashion  has  long  established  his  lordship's 
Parnassian  reputation,  we  have  never  been  of  the  num- 
ber of  those,  who  conceive  him  to  possess  a  legitimate 
claim  to  the  proud  title  of  poet.  A  facility  of  tagging 
rhymes  together,  and  wire-drawing  a  sentiment,  till  it 
becomes  perfectly  languid  and  insipid,  he  certainly  may 
boast  nearly  in  an  equal  degree  with  the  gentle  Master 
Walter  Scott.  But  of  the  higher  attributes,  which 
constitute  the  true  and  genuine  character  of  poetic  in- 
spiration, he  is  lamentably  deficient.  Yet,  such  is  the 
force  of  fashion,  that  few  writers  have  ever  gained  greater 
credit  for  talent,  or  been  more  universally  and  eagerly 
sought  after,  than  the  authors  of  Lara,  and  the  Lord  of 
the  Isles. 

Little,  however,  as  we  have  felt  inclined  to  swell  the 
list  of  his  lordship's  panegyrists  and  admirers,  we  have 
always  hitherto  contemplated  him  with  respect.  Till 
the  present  publications,  Lord  Byron  appears  in  his 
works  as  the  scholar  and  the  gentleman.  The  greater 
therefore  is  our  surprize  at  seeing  a  series  of  New  Poems, 
to  which  his  lordship's  name  is  prefixed,  which  woefully 
derogate  from  the  character  above  given.  One  of  them, 
in  particular,  is  of  so  coarse,  so  atrocious,  and  revolting  a 
description,  that  we  cannot  possibly  bring  ourselves  to 
believe,  that  it  can  be  the  production  of  his  lordship. 
We  allude  to  the  second  article  in  the  collection,  entitled 
a  Sketch  from  private  Life, 

The  public  papers  have  already  sufficiently  promulgat- 
ed the  unhappy  rupture,  which  has  taken  place  between 
his  lordship  and  his  amiable  lady.  Far  be  it  from  us  to 
pry  into  family  secrets,  or  to  trifle  with  the  wounded 
feelings  of  individuals.  But  the  fact  of  separation  is  too 
notorious  to  be  disguised.  Lord  Byron,  who,  it  is 
understood,  meditates  a  continental  tour,  addresses  a 
farewell  to  his  lady,  in  which  we  find  the  following 
highly  remarkable  lines : 
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•*  All  my  faults — perchance  thou  knowest — 
All  my  madness — none  can  know  !'* 

These  are  avowedly  words  of  much  import,  and  may 
tend  to  throw  no  small  light  on  the  transaction,  to  which 
we  have  above  alluded.  Notwithstanding  the  marked 
affectation  of  exquisite  and  refined  sensibility,  which  runs 
through  the  whole  of  this  mawkish  poem,  his  lordship 
cannot  refrain  from  throwing  out  indirect  and  oblique 
upbraidings  on  his  consort,  and  even  announces  to  her 
that  she  must  expect  many  w^earisome  and  sleepless 
nights.  Speaking  of  his  own  tender  and  loving  heart, 
be  says : 

**  Would  that  breast  were  bar'd  before  thee, 

Where  thy  h<ead  so  oft  has  lain. 
While  that  placid  sleep  came  o'er  thee. 

Which  thou  ne^er  can'st  know  again  J 
Would  that  breast,  by  thee  glanc'd  over, 

EvVy  inmost  thought  could  show  I 
Then,  thou  wouldst  at  last  discover, 

'Twas  not  well  to  spurn  it  so. 
Though  the  world  for  this  commend  thee  j 

Though  it  smile  upon  the  blow. 
Even  its  praises  must  offend  thee. 

Founded  on  another's  woe. 
Though  my  many  faults  defaced  me  f 

Could  no  other  arm  be  found 
Than  the  one,  which  once  embracM  me. 

To  inflict  a  cureless  wound  ?'* 

In  the  same  style  of  puerile  affectation,  his  lordship 
draws  a  picture  of  his  own  forlorn  and  disconsolate  situa- 
tion. 

«*  Ev'ry  feeling  has  been  shaken, 

Pride — which  not  a  world  could  bow — ■ 
Bows  to  thee — by  thee  forsaken. 
Even  my  soul  forsakes  me  now." 

Of  forgiveness  and  reconciliation,    it  seems,  there  is 
not  the  most  distant  hope : 
VOL.  If  I.  3   c 
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"  No,  'tis  done — all  words  are  idle — 

Words  from  me  are  vainer  still ; 
But  the  thoughts  we  cannot  bridle. 

Force  their  way,  v/ithout  the  will.— 
Fare  thee  well  ! — thus  disunited — 

Torn  from  ev'ry  nearer  tie — 
Sear'd  in  heart,  and  lone,  and  blighted. 

More  than  this  I  scarce  can  die  !" 

The  second  poem    is  entitled  a  Sketch  frmn   Private 
Life,  and  is  intended  for  the  portrait  of  Lady  Byron's 
governess.     Here,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  his  lord- 
ship totally  loses  sight  of  all  the  laws  of  good-breeding 
and  common  politeness.     The  poetry  is  completely  on 
a  par  with  the  theme — low,  coarse  and  inelegant.     His 
lordship  thus  apostrophizes  the  object  of  his  satire: 
"  Born  in  the  garret,  in  the  kitchen  bred. 
Promoted  thence  to  deck  her  mistress*  head  ; 
Next — for  some  gracious  service  unexpressed. 
And  from  its  wages  only  to  be  guess'd, 
Rais'd  from  the  toilet  to  the  table,  where 
Her  wond'ring  betters  wait  behind  her  chair ; 
With  eye  unmov'd,  and  forehead  unabashM, 
She  dines  from  off  the  plate  she  lately  washed.'* 
After  this,  we  are  told,  she  was  appointed  governess  to 
the  young  lady. 

"  W*ho  could,  ye  Gods  !  her  next  employment  guess  ? 
An  only  infant's  earliest  governess  ! 
She  taught  the  child  to  read,  and  taught  so  well. 
That  she  herself,  by  teaching,  learn'd  to  spell  1*' 

This  self-same  governess  is  accused  of  being  the 
primary  and  eliicient  cause  of  the  uiihappy  rupture, 
between  Lord  and  Lady  Byron.  Such  a  charge,  if  true, 
might  justify  the  resentment,  which  appears  to  rankle 
in  his  lordship's  bosom  ;  but  it  can  never  palliate 
coarseness  of  language  and  grossness  of  invective;  it  can 
never  authorize  ribaldry  and  abuse.  Every  friend  of  his 
lordship  must  feel  scandalized,  on  perusing  the  following 
disgusting  and  unmanly  attack  upon  a  female  : 
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**  If,  like  a  snake,  she  steal  within  your  walls. 
Till  the  black  slime  betray  her,  as  she  crawls  : 
If,  like  a  viper,  to  the  heart  she  wind, 
And  leave  the  venom  there,  she  did  not  find : 
What  marvel,  that  this  hafr  of  hatred  works 
Eternal  evil,  latent  as  she  lurks. 
To  make  a  Pandemonium  where  she  dwells. 
And  reign  the  Hecate  of  domestic  hells  1" 

A  little  further  on,  the  picture  is  rendered  still  more 
black  and  hideous  : 

*'  A  lip  of  lies — a  face  form'd  to  conceal. 
And,  without  feeling,  mock  at  all  who  feel  : 
With  a  vile  mask,  the  Gorgon  would  disown, 
A  cheek  of  parchment,  and  an  eye  of  stone ! 
Mark,  how  the  channels  of  her  yellow  blood 
Ooze  to  her  skin,  and  stagnate  there  to  mud/ /J 
Cas'd,  like  the  centipede,  in  saffron  mail, 
Or  darker  greenness  of  the  scorpion's  scale; 
{For  drawn  from  reptiles  only  may  we  trace 
Congenial  colour  in  that  soul,  or  face  ;) 
Look  on  her  features  !  and  behold  her  mind, 
As  in  a  mirror  of  itself  defined  : 
Look  on  the  picture  1  deem  it  not  o'ercharg'd. 
There  is  no  trait,  which  might  not  be  enlarg'd  ; 
Yet,  true  to   "  nature's  journeymen,"  who  made 
This  monster,  when  their  mistresi;  left  off  trade. 
This  female  dog-star  of  her  little  sky. 
Where  all  beneath  her  influence  droop,  or  die." 
In  more  instances  than  one   his  lordship  upbraids  lady 
Byron  with  her  unforgiving  temper.     Yet  it  appears  that 
he  himself  is  animated  with  the  most  implacable  spirit  of 
malevolence.     As  a  proof  of  his  charitable  and  truly  chris' 
tian  disposition,  we  quote  the  following  lines: 

*'  May  the  strong  curse  of  crush'd  affections  light 
Back  on  thy  bosom,  with  reflected  blight ! 
And  make  thee  in  thy  leprosy  of  mind 
As  loathsome  to  thyself  as  to  mankind. 
Till  thy  hard  heart  be  calcin'd  into  dust. 
And  thy  soul  welter  in  its  hideous  crust ! " 

Nay,  so  unrelenting  is  his  lordship,  that  he  carries  \m 
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Jesentment  even  beyond  the  grave,  and  most  piously  prays 
that  the  poor  governess  may  not  rest  quietly  in  her 
tomb  I 

**  Oh  !  may  thy  grave  be  sleepless,  as  the  bed — 
The  widow'd  couch  of  fire,  that  thou  hast  spread  ! 
Then,  when  thou  fain  wouldst  weary  heav'n  with  prayer. 
Look  on  thine  earthly  victims,  and — despair  / 
Down  to  the  dust— and,  as  thou  rott'st  sway. 
Even  worms  shall  perish  on  thy  poisonous  clay  !'* 

Surely  in  all  this  there  must  be  some  terrible  mistake, 
some  vile  forgery  and  imposition  on  the  public ;  for  never 
can  vi^e  persuade  ourselves  that  his  lordship  can  be  the 
author  of  so  abominable  and  impious  a  lampoon.  We 
therefore  entertain  a  confident  hope,  that  his  lordship 
will  formally  and  publicly  disavow  a  production,  which 
reflects  disgrace  alike  upon  his  heart  and  head.  A  more 
execrable  attempt  at  satire  we  have  never  witnessed.  It 
must  excite  horror  and  disgust  in  every  well-organized 
mind — and  does  not  possess  one  single  redeeming  feature 
in  the  whole  composition. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Scourge. 
Sir, 
Permit  me,  through  the  channel  of  your  interesting 
miscellany,  to  state  my  calamities  and  aggravated  case. 
It  is  now  upwards  of  twelve  months,  that  I  have  paid 
my  addresses  to  a  young  lady  of  this  metropolis,  named 
Tabitha  Thorn.  The  object  of  my  vows  was  pleased 
not  to  reject  my  suit,  and  repaid  my  passion  with  a  mu- 
tual flame.  In  short,  in  March  last  she  made  an  explicit 
avowal  of  her  sentiments,  and  most  affectionately  placing 
her  hand  in  mine,  whilst  a  thousand  blushes  suffused  her 
beauteous  cheeks,  solemnly  engaged  to  become  my  loving 
help-mate.  Transported  with  rapture  at  this  ingenuous 
confession,  I  clasped  the  dear  and  lovely  creature  in  my 
arms,  pressed  her  with  ineffable  delight  to  my  throbbing 
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bosom,   and,  imprinting  burning  kisses  on  her  ruby  lipg, 
urged  her  to  name  a  near  day  for  our  nuptials. 

This  tender  scene  took  place  in  the  course  of  a 
retired  walk,  leading  from  Battle  Bridge  to  Higligate. 
Tabitha,  without  specifying  any  particular  day,  referred 
nie  to  her  mother,  with  whom  it  was  her  wish  that  I 
should  regulate  the  details  of  our  union.  This  important 
point  settled,  we  crossed  over  to  Copenhagen-house, 
where  we  partook  of  some  refreshment,  and  repeated  our 
mutual  vows.  Whilst  winding  my  encircling  arms 
round  my  Tabitha's  waist,  how  my  fond  heart  beat  with 
rapture  at  the  enchanting  idea,  that  two  weeks  more, 
(which  was  the  time  I  had  fixed  upon,  in  my  own  mind) 
would  render  me  the  enviable  possessor  of  such  bright 
and  matchless  charms  I 

As  urgent  business  would  not  permit  me  to  wait  upon 
Tabitha's  mother  the  following  day,  to  arrange  with  her 
the  precise  time  and  other  particulars  relative  to  our  wed- 
ding, I  promised,  on  parting  with  my  mistress,  to  call 
upon  the  good  old  lady  the  third  day,  at  the  latest.  Faith- 
ful to  my  word,  I  repaired  to  the  house  at  an  early  hour, 
and  having  paid  my  respects  to  my  future  mother-in-law, 
at  once  entered  upon  the  affair  of  my  union  with  her 
daughter.  But,  alas  !  what  a  cruel  disappointment  was  I 
doomed  to  experience!  It  seems  the  very  next  day  after 
our  aforesaid  retired  walk  in  Copenhagen  fields,  Prince 
Leopold  of  Saxe  Cobourg  had  arrived  in  London,  to  solicit 
the  fair  hand  of  the  young  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales. 
This  circumstance  had  given  birth  to  a  strange  concatena- 
tion of  ideas,  in  the  good  old  lady's  brain,  which  tended  to 
throw  my  expected  happiness  to  an  immeasurable  dis- 
tance, and  which  were  but  too  readily  entertained  and 
adopted  by  my  mistress  herself.  On  my  urging  the 
mother  to  consent  to  our  marriage  on  the  day  I  had  my- 
self fixed  upon,  I  was  peremptorily  given  to  understand, 
that  this  would  be  utterly  impossible  ;  that  she  had  fully 
made  up  her  mind,  that  our  marriage  should  be  solem- 
nized the  same  day  as  the  royal  nuptials,  and  that  Tabitha 
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had  agreed  to  abide  by  her  determination.  In  vain  was 
it  that  I  begged,  intreated,  and  even  supplicated,  that 
my  happiness  might  not  be  so  cruelly  trifled  with,  so 
wantonly  deferred.  The  good  old  lady  remained  inexo- 
rable, and  Tabitha  herself  was  so  enchanted  with  the 
idea  of  being  married  the  same  day  with  her  Royal  High- 
ness, that  she  appeared  to  cling  as  pertinaciously  to  this 
strange  and  ridiculous  whim,  as  her  mother.  The  latter 
even  refined  upon  the  idea,  and  proceeding  from  one  ab- 
surdity to  a  still  greater,  declared  it  to  be  the  sine  qua  non 
of  her  consent  to  my  marriage  vv^ith  her  daughter,  that 
the  first  fruit  of  our  union  should  be  christened  by  the 
same  name,  which  should  be  given  in  baptism  to  the  off- 
spring of  the  royal  pair,  in  case,  that  is  to  say,  his  Royal 
Highness  of  Saxe  Cobourg  should  keep  exact  pace  with 
myself,  in  fulfilling  the  commandment  given  to  our  first 
parents,  whilst  yet  in  their  state  of  innocence  in  the  gar- 
den of  Eden,  to — "  increase  and  multipli/.'* 

As  I  am  not  of  the  Shandean  school,  I  attach  but  very 
little  value  and  importance  to  a  name — I  therefore  made 
lio  difficulty  in  acceding  to  the  sine  qua  non  of  Tabitha's 
mother,  relative  to  the  christian  name  to  be  borne  by  our 
offspring,  not  yet  in  embryo  ;  and  putting  us  good  a  face 
as  I  possibly  could  upon  the  disappointment  of  my  hopes 
with  respect  to  the  time  of  our  marriage,  took  respect- 
ful leave  of  the  mother,  not  forgetting,  withal,  to  profit 
of  a  well-watched  opportunity  to  whisper  some  soft 
things  into  her  daughter's  ear.  Gladly  would  I  have 
prevailed  upon  Tabitha  to  renounce  the  silly  and  ro- 
mantic notions  of  her  mother,  and  to  become  mine 
without  delay,  leaving  the  Prince  of  Saxe  Coburg  and 
his  illustrious  bride  to  act  as  they  thought  proper;  but 
this  I  found  it  absolutely  impracticable  to  efiect. 

In  this  manner  was  I  left  in  a  state  of  the  most  cruel 
uncertainty  and  suspence,  till  the  public  papers  an- 
nounced the  l6th  of  April,  as  the  day  appointed  for  the 
royal  nuptials.  The  moment  I  read  this  important  intel- 
ligence, I  flew  on  the  wines  of  love,  and  buoyed  up  with 
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anient  hope,  to  the  mother  of  my  charming  Tabitha.    I 
was  most  graciously  received   by  the  good  lady,    who 
over  and  over  again  assured  me  of  the  pleasure  she  felt 
in  bestowing  her  daughter  upon   me,   called  me,   in  the 
most  affectionate  terms,  her  dear  son,  and  even  honoured 
me  with  a  maternal  salute — a  mark  of  kindness  I  could 
willingly  have  dispensed  with.     Tabitha,  who  had  been 
on   a  visit  to  a  relation,  now  made  her  appearance — the 
old  lady  beckoned  to  her  daughter  to  advance,  making, 
at  the  same  time,  a  signal  to  me  to  do  the  same.     I  did 
not  give  her    the  trouble  to  repeat  her  summons,  but 
sprung  forward  with  all  the  alacrity  of  a  bridegroom, 
when    the  good  dame  joined  our  hands  together,  and 
formally  ratified   her  consent  to  our  union,    under  the 
express  stipulation  that  the  marringe  ceremony  was  to 
be  celebrated  on  Tuesday,  the  l6th  of  April,  the  day 
fixed  upon  for  the  nuptials  of  their  Royal  Highnesses  the 
Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,  and  Leopold  Prince  of  Saxe 
Cobourg.     "  May  your   union" — she  added — •  **  prove 
fruitful!  May  you  be  the  happy  parents  of  a  numerous 
offspring! — and  when  the  fullness  of  time  shall  come, 
may  your  first-born  be  ushered  into  existence  under  the 
most  benign  auspices,    and  receive  the  same  name,   in 
-baptism,  as  shall  be  given  to  the  first  fruit  of  the  royal 
nuptials !"      To  this  pious  prayer,  we  both  most  fervent- 
ly ejaculated,''  Amen/'' — rose  from  the  devout  posture 
in  which  we  kneeled,  and  resumed  our  seats. 

A  very  serious  consultation  now  ensued,  respecting 
the  arrangements  of  our  wedding— -the  dress  to  be  worn 
at  the  altar  by  Tabitha,  with  various  other  topics  of 
similar  importance.  I  took  my  leave  late  in  the  even- 
ing, enchanted  with  the  flattering  prospects  which  open- 
ed upon  me,  and  anticipating  the  delights  of  that  extatic 
moment,  which  was  to  put  me  in  possession  of  the  charms 
on  which  my  heart  doated,  in  possession  of  her,  whom  I 
loved  more,  infinitely  more,  than  all  the  world. 

For  upwards  of  a  week,  I  was  unremittingly  occupied 
with  the    necessary  preparations  for  our  marriage  and 
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future  establishment.    With  an  eagerness  of  impatience, 
which   none  but  lovers  can   conceive,    (an   impatience 
which  even  outstripped  Lord  C — stl — gh's  late  celebrated 
taunt,  when  he  characterized  the  patriotic  resistance  of 
the  country  at  large  to  the  inquisitorial  measure  of  the 
income,  or  property  tax,  by  the  phrase  of  a  clamorous  im- 
patience of  taxation)  I  computed  the  days,  the  hours,  nay, 
€ven  the  very  minutes,  which  had  still  to  elapse  before  the 
attainment  of  my  proudest  hopes  and  wishes.     In  this 
manner  did  I  endeavour  to  beguile  the  lingering  mo- 
ments, which  deferred  my  joys;    when,  on  perusing  a 
fashionable  morning  paper,  I   learnt,  to  my  no  small 
surprize,  that  the  day  appointed  for  the  royal  nuptials 
had  been  changed,  and  that  this  so  much  talked  of  and 
desirable  event  w^as  postponed  from  the  16th  to  the  28th 
of  April.     Tumultuously  beat  and   struggled  my  heart 
within  my  agitated  bosom  at  this  news.     I  seemed  to 
have  a  presentiment  of  the  disappointment  which  awaited 
me.     Without  loss   of  time,   I  repaired  to  the  house 
where  resided  the  idol  of  my  soul.      I  was  not  a  little 
struck,  on  entering  the  apartment,   to  find  Mrs.  Thorn 
with  her  daughter  conning  over  the  fashionable  news  in 
the  Morning  Post,  from  which  they  were  reading  the 
very  identical  paragraph,  which   had  occasioned  me  so 
much  uneasiness.     I  made  my  obeisance  to  the  ladies, 
not  without  visible  embarrassment,    and  took    a  seat. 
*'  Well,  my  dear  son" — quoth  Mrs.  Thorn—"  have  you 
heard  the  court-news  of  to-day?" — "What  news?  my 
dear  lady" — I  replied  with  well  dissembled  astonishment, 
as  if  ignorant  of  the  circumstance  to  which  the  good  old 
lady  alluded—"  AVhy"— retorted  Mrs.  Thorn—"  of  the 
postponement  of  the  royal  nuptials,  from  the  16th  to  the 
28th  of  the  month"— "  Good  G— d !  is  it  possible?"  I 
rejoined — "  But   too   possible,    indeed" — answered  Mrs. 
Thorn — "  the  thing,  son,  is  verily  so" — I   sank  back   in 
my  chair  at  this  reply,  and  a  thousand  sinister  ideas 
crossed  my  mind.     After   a  considerable   pause,   I  at 
length  plucked  up  sufficient  courage  to  observe,  that  I 
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hoped  and  trusted  that  this  procrastination  of  the  royal 
huptials  would  have  no  effect  or  influence  on  the  arrange- 
ments between  me  and  Miss  Tabitha.  *'  Indeed,  but  it 
most  certainly  will,"  hastily  exclaimed  the  mother.— 
**  By  mutual  agreement  your  murriai^e  with  my  daughter 
is  to  lake  place  the  sell-same  and  identical  day  that  the 
royal  nuptials  shall  be  solemnized.  Now,  you  find,  that 
the  latter  are  postponed  from  the  I6th  to  the  2Sthofthis 
month — of  consequence  a  similar  procrastination  must 
take  phice  in  your  own  arrangements.'* 

I  was  completely  thunder-struck  at  this  declaration, 
which  I  combated  with  all  the  eloquence  in  my  power, 
but  to  no  purpose.  Mrs.  Thorn  remained  firm  and  inflexi- 
ble,and  so  thoroughly  had  she  instilled  her  own  sentiments 
into  her  daughter,  that  Tabitha  was  almost  as  head-strong 
on  this  point  as  herselfi  "  It  was  her  intention,"Mrs.  Thorn 
observed,  *'  to  publish  our  marriage  in  the  Morning  Post 
^' and  Fashionable  fVortd,  Thus  would  our  names  be 
"  handed  down  to  the  latest  posterity,  and  figure  on  the 
**same  record  with  those  of  their  Royal  Highnesses  the 
"  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,  and  Prince  Leopold  of 
*' SaxeCobourg.  And  oh!"  added  the  good  lady,  "  how 
"shall  I  exult  and  rejoice,  should  it  please  heaven  to 
"  bless  your  union  with  a  child,  the  same  day  that  her 
"Royal  Highness  shall  be  brought  to  bed  !  This  would 
'*  indeed  be  a  proud  triumph,  and  should  be  duly  record- 
*' ed  in  the  public  papers!"  Finding  all  opposition 
fruitless,  I  withdrew  with  a  heavy  heart,  .cursing  the  in- 
fatuation, which  so  cruelly  frustrated  my  most  sanguine 
wishes. 

On  my  return  home,  I  found  a  letter,  which  summon^ 
ed  me  into  the  country,  to  attend  the  dying  nioments  of 
a  maiden  aunt,  who  had  adopted  me  as  her  own  .^on,  and 
always  treated  me  as  such.  She  breathed  her  last  in  my 
arms,  the  third  day  after  my  arrival,  and  by  her  will  put 
me  in  possession  of  her  whole  estate.  I  remained  in  the 
country  to  see  her  funeral  obsequies  performed  in  a  suit- 
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able  manner,  and  then  prepared  for  my  departure,  it  be- 
ing now  the  twentieth  day  of  April. 

The  evening-  previous  to  my  leaving  the  town  in 
which  my  late  aunt  resided,  I  had  the  misfortune,  as  I 
was  ascending  the  staircase  leading  to  my  bed-room,  to 
tread  on  the  tail  of  a  great,  ugly,  black  tom-cat.  The 
furious  animal  instant!}-  attacked  me  like  a  tyger,  and 
flying  directly  at  my  face,  left  the  marks  of  his  claws 
deepl}^  engraven  in  both  my  cheeks.  It  was  indeed  next 
to  a  miracle,  thai  he  did  not  scratch  out  my  eyes.  I  cut, 
in  sober  verity,  a  most  deplorable  figure,  especially  for  a 
bridegroom,  and  would  willingly  have  exchanged  my 
scarifications  for  a  broken  arm.  This,  however,  was  im- 
practicable. I  was  therefore  compelled  to  put  the  best 
face  I  could  upon  the  business,  and  having  arranged  my 
affairs,  posted  incontinently  up  to  London,  where  I  ar- 
rived on  the  twenty-second  of  tlie  month. 

It  cost  me  many  a  heavy  pang,  before  I  could  resolve 
to  venture  into  the  presence  of  my  charmer,  in  the  woeful 
plight  in  which  I  now  appeared.  My  face  was  literally 
covered  with  scratches  and  patches,  so  that  I  might  just- 
ly have  borne  the  appellation  of  the  knight  of  the  rueful 
countenance.  Female  hearts,  however,  are  known  to  be 
compassionate  and  tender,  and  Love,  all-powerful  Love, 
I  made  no  doubt,  would  plead  in  favour  of  my  beclawed 
and  mutilated  face,  in  the  gentle  bosom  of  Tabitha. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  depict  the  confusion  I  expe- 
rienced, on  entering  the  room.  My  charmer  no  sooner 
cast  eyes  upon  me,  than  she  uttered  aloud  shriek,  whilst 
the  good  old  lady,  her  mother,  stared  me  fairly  out  of 
countenance.  And  now  succeeded  a  long  and  rigorous 
examination,  respecting  the  cause  and  author  of  my 
scarification.  Like  Othello  in  the  play,  I  told  the  "  plain 
unvarnished  tale"  of  my  adventure  with  the  black  tom- 
cat ;  but  I  might  as  well  have  preached  to  the  tempest, 
or  the  roaring  ocean  :  my  story  neither  obtained  credit 
with  the  mother  nor  the  daughter.  They  were  posit' 
that  I  had  been  playing  tricks  with  some  naughty 
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man,  and  read  me  a  severe  lecture  on  my  frailty,  incon- 
stancy, and  bad  faith.  Vows  and  protestations  to  the 
contrary  were  of  no  avail — my  defenc6  only  aggravated 
my  supposed  crime. 

And  now  came  the  moment  of  my  utter  discomfiture 
and  disgrace.  Mrs.  Thorn,  having  previously  requested 
silence,  took  up  a  newspaper,  adjusted  her  spectacles, 
and  prepared  to  read.  My  heart  misgave  me  the  mo- 
ment I  perceived  it  to  be  the  Mornivg  Post  and  Fashion- 
able World.  From  this  journal  it  appeared,  that  the 
royal  nuptials  were  again  postponed  from  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  April,  to  the  middle  of  May.  "And  is  my 
"  marriage  with  Miss  Tabitha," — I  exclaimed  with 
anxious  foreboding — **  to  be  put  off  to  the  same  period  ?'' 
— "Most  assuredly,  sir!" — replied  Mrs.  Thorn — "but 
**  this  is  not  all.  His  serene  highness  the  Prince  of  Saxe 
"  Cobourg,  as  we  find  in  the  Morning  Post,  has  an  abscess 
"  or  ulcer  in  his  throat; — you  have  your  face  torn, 
"  scratched,  and  clawed  to  pieces.  In  both  cases,  to  arrive 
"at  the  c«re,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  thorough  know- 
"  ledge  of  the  came  of  the  disorder.  If  the  wounds, 
"  therefore,  in  your  face  should  be  healed  by  the  time 
"  the  royal  nuptials  take  place,  you  must  produce  proof 
"  of  the  truth  of  the  adventure,  to  which  you  attribute 
"your  scarified  visage,  or  else  you  must  renounce  alj 
"  pretensions  to  my  daughter's  hand." 

If  I  was  mortified  at  hearing  the  above  sentence  pro- 
nounced by  the  mother,  I  was  still  more  so,  at  seeing  it 
ratified  by  a  nod  of  assent  IVom  the  daughter.  Tabitha 
not  only  insisted  on  the  postponement  of  our  nuptials, 
but  even  commented  more  severely,  than  her  mother 
bad  done,  on  my  rueful  countenance.  However  con-? 
scious  of  my  innocence,  I  could  not  avoid  appearing  dis-- 
concerted  and  abashed.  My  confusion  was  misconstrued 
into  an  evidence  of  guilt,  and  for  the  first  time,  since  our 
retired  walk  in  Copenh,agen  fields,  Miss  Tabitha  and 
myself  parted  mutually  dissatisfied  with  each  other. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  although  it  will  subject  me  to  little 
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trouble  or  inconvenience,  to  procure  incontrovertible 
proofs  and  vouchers  of  my  innocence,  as  far  as  relates  to 
the  scarification  of  my  face,  (my  perilous  adventure  with 
the  black  tom-cat  having  been  witnessed  by  more  than 
half  a  dozen  of  the  neighbours,  as  well  as  by  the  people 
of  the  house)  I  cannot  disguise,  that  the  circumstances 
to  which  it  has  given  rise,  have  occasioned  me  sincere 
pain  and  sorrow.  If  my  union  with  Tabitha  is  irrevoca- 
bly to  depend  on  the  celebration  of  the  royal  nuptial;?, 
I  see  no  possibilit}^  of  ascertaining  the  exact  day,  nor 
even  month.  And  should  the  Princess  abscess  or  ulcer 
take  an  unfavorable  turn,  it  will  be  of  little  use  tome, 
that  m 37  scars  and  scratches  heal  and  disappear.  Well 
may  the  proverb  observe,  that  "  many  things  fall  out  be- 
tween the  cup  and  the  lip."  Whilst  refreshing  myself 
with  Tabitha,  at  Copenhagen-house,  as  mentioned  in  the 
beginning  of  my  sad  story,  I  fancied  that  I  held  the  cup 
of  happiness  in  my  own  grasp,  and  already  applied  it  to 
rny  lip.  Now  it  is  rudely  dashed  from  my  hand,  and  in- 
terdicted to  my  taste.  Such,  Mr.  Editor,  is  the  forlora 
state  of 

Your  humble  servant, 

Timothy  Plum^, 
Hatton  Garden,  ^Uh  Jpril,  1816. 


PROTECTION  AND  ALLEGIANCE; 

OR, 

The  relative  Duties  of  Prince  and  Subject. 


A  VERY  extraordinary  publication, just  issued  from  the 
press,  has  been  sent  to  us,  which  embraces  a  series  of  ar- 
gument, supported  by  facts,  of  the  highest  constitutional 
interest  and  importance.  It  bears  the  significant  title  of 
Proof  of  the  Contempt  with  which  the  most  sacred  rights  of 
British  Subjects  are  treated  by  their  Go-vernment ;  Or  an 
Appeal,  from  the  Injustice  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  to  the 
Constitution  and  the  Laws,     By  A.  .Johnston,  Esq. 
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The  author  of  the  above  work,  it  appears,  bein£^  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  fine  arts,  repaired  to  Paris  on 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  in  1802,  with  a 
view  of  improvement,  as  a  painter,  by  studying  the  chef 
(Tauvres  of  art,  of  which  the  French  capital  at  that  time 
was  the  grand  depository.  On  the  rupture  of  this  short- 
lived peace,  or  rather  armed  truce,  in  May,  1803,  our 
author  was  enveloped  in  the  sweeping  measure,  which 
constituted  all  British  subjects,  residing  on  the  French 
territory,  prisoners  of  war,  under  the  absurd  denomina- 
tion oi  hostages.  He  remained  in  illegal  detention  [the 
circumstance  of  the  arrest  of  British  subjects,  residing 
peaceably  in  France,  being  contrary  to  the  recognized 
rights  of  nations,  and  the  usages  of  civilized  war)  eleven 
years. 

For  this  illegal  detention,  with  the  concomitant  losses 
be,  sustained  Mr.  Johnston,  on  his  emancipation  from 
^captivity,  and  return  to  England,  in  1814,  delivered  in  • 
to  the  commissioners  appointed  to  carry  into  effect  the 
second  and  fourth  additional  articles  of  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  a  claim  on  the  French  government  to  the  amount 
of  c£3920.  The  commissioners,  in  their  answer,  dated 
Downing-street,  20th  of  August,  1814,  inform  Mr. 
Johnston,  that  the  second  and  fourth  additional  articles 
of  the  treaty  of  Paris  have  no  relation  to  his  claim  for 
illegal  detention  in  France. 

Disappointed  in  this  quarter,  Mr.  Johnston  addresses 
his  claim  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  insists  upon  indemnity.  He  receives  the 
following  answer : 

«^  Foreign  Office,  Dec,  15/ A,  1814. 
"  Mr.  Hamilton  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Johnston, 
and  has  received  the  directions  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  ac- 
quaint him,  in  reference  to  his  memorial  of  the  10th  of  Decem- 
ber, stating  his  claim  on  the  goyernnient  of  France,  that  the 
same  has  been  duly  considered,  and  that  it  does  not  appear  to 
his  Majesty's  government,  that  there  is  any  ground  on  which 
the  sufferings  of  Mr.  Johnston,  however  they  are  to  be  regrett- 
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ed,  can  be  brought  forward  officially  for  claiming  compensation 
from  the  government  of  His  Most  Christian  Majesty.*' 

Little  satisfied  with  this  reply,  Mr.  Johnston  returns 
the  following  remonstrance  : 

**  The  undersigned  has  had  the  honor  of  receiving  Mr.  Ha- 
milton's note  of  yesterday,  stating  the  decision  of  the  Minister, 
which  declares  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  British  government 
to  demand  reparation  for  what  ministers  are  pleased  to  term  the 
sufferings  of  its  subjects,  who  were  so  long  and  so  illegally  held 
in  captivity  in  France,  and  otherwise  ill-treated  by  the  govern- 
ment of  that  country.  The  undersigned  begs  leave  to  observe 
to  Mr.  Hamilton,  that  however  legitimate  a  claim,  founded 
even  upon  nothing  but  bodily  suffering,  and  ill-treatment 
wantonly  inflicted,  ought  to  appear  in  the  eyes  of  every  just 
and  paternal  government,  it  is  easy  to  be  perceived,  from  the 
nature  of  the  undersigned's  claim,  as  stated  at  the  bottom  of 
his  memorial,  that  his  pretensions  are  entirely  founded  on 
pecuniary  loss. 

"  The  undersigned,  therefore,  would  be  glad  to  know,  before 
he  proceeds  any  further  in  a  matter  of  such  high  importance, 
whether  the  Secretary  of  State  has  omitted  the  perusal  of  the 
claim  alluded  to,  at  the  bottom  of  his  memorial  ?  Or,  whether, 
on  reflection,  it  is  the  determination  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  treat  such  claim  with  contempt  ?  It  is  not  to  the  French, 
but  to  the  British  government,  that  the  undersigned  looks  up 
for  justice  and  redress.  The  ties  between  government  and  sub-e- 
jects are  reciprocal.  If  the  former  is  authorised  to  expect  alle- 
giance, the  latter  have  an  equal  right  to  demand  protection. 

"  The  undersigned,  in  requesting  Mr.  Hamilton  to  favour 
him  with  a  speedy  answer,  begs  to  offer  him  the  assurance  of 
his  distinguished  consideration. 

(Signed)  <«  A.  Johnston." 

23,  Adani'Street,  Manchester-square, 
Dec.  16,    1814. 

Our  author's  remonstrance,  how^ever,  produces  no  other 
effect  than  a  second  note  from  Mr.  Hamilton,  dated  Fo- 
reign Office,  Dec.  19,  informing  Mr.  Johnston  that  his 
case  has  been  attentively  considered,  and  submitted  to 
the  legal  advisers  of  the  crown,  and  that  Mr.  Hamilton  is 
sorry  that  he  is  not  able  to  give  him  any  other  answer 
than  that  which  has  already  been  communicated. 
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Thoroughly  convinced  of  the  justice  of  his  claim,  Mr. 
Johnston  does  not  sufler  himself  to  be  rebutted  by  re- 
peated refusals.  In  his  youthful  days,  he  tells  us  (our 
author  was  only  eighteen  years  of*  age,  when  he  was  ar- 
rested, and  made  prisoner  of  war  by  Bonaparte)  he  had 
read  with  great  attention  Delolme's  admirable  work 
on  the  British  Constitution,  and  his  imagination  was  fired 
with  the  bold  and  manly  eloquence  of  the  leaders  of  op- 
position, in  the  two  houses  of  parliament.  Sanguine  him- 
self in  the  sacred  cause  of  freedom,  he  placed  implicit 
faith  in  the  patriotism  of  these  declaimers  for  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  people.  He  flattered  himself  that 
they  would  with  alacrity  plead  his  cause  before  the  na- 
tional tribunal,  and  advocate  the  claims  of  a  British  sub- 
ject, who  had  experienced  not  only  pecuniary  losses,  but 
much  bodily  suffering  in  an  enemy*s  country,  from  his 
loyalty  and  attachment  to  his  king  and  native  land. 

Buoyed  up  with  ardent  hope,  our  author  made  a  per- 
sonal appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  an  eminent  and  leading 
member  of  opposition,  since  deceased,  the  late  Mr.  Sa- 
muel Whitbread,  whom  he  waited  upon  at  his  country 
residence  at  Southill,  on  the  11th  of  January,  1815.  But 
so  far,  he  tells  us,  was  the  result  of  his  application  from 
being  satisfactory,  that  he  found  himself  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  repelling  rudeness,  and  exposing  political  hy- 
pocrisy, in  a  letter  of  considerable  length,  addressed  to 
the  Editor  of  the  Sun,  and  published  in  that  newspaper 
on  the  19th  of  the  same  month.  The  gentleman  against 
whom  this  attack  was  directed,  it  seems,  in  so  far  repent- 
ed of  his  rude  conduct,  as  to  make  the  ame)ide  honorable 
by  a  letter  of  apology  ;  but  of  his  patriotic  prmciples,  the 
author  appears  to  entertain  no  very  favourable  opinion. 
Repulsed  by  Mr.  Whitbread,  our  author  did  not,  how- 
ever, desist  from  his  purpose.  He  still  inclined  to  hope, 
that,  amongst  the  vaunted  phalanx  of  opposition,  one 
patriot,  at  least,  might  still  be  found.  In  this  expecta- 
tion he  turned  his  eye  on  Sir  Francis  Burdett.  We  give 
his  accou-nt  of  the  result  of  his  application  to  this  popular 
member  for  Westminster,  in  Mr.  Johnston's  own  words. 
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"  During  his  captivity  in  France,  the  author  had  frequefftly 
read  in  the  French  journals  extracts  from  the  English  news- 
papers, praising  with  unlimited  encomiums  the  integrity  and 
undaunted  zeal  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  in  vindicating  the 
cause  of  his  country's  rights.  His  decided  opposition  to 
ministers ;  his  philippics  against  court-influence  and  corrup- 
tion ;  his  daring  hostility  to  administration  ;  his  imprisonment 
in  the  Tower  ;  his  triumphal  liberation  from  that  fortress — in  a 
word,  every  thing  that  the  author  had  heard  and  read  of  the 
public  character  of  Sir  Francis,  depicted  that  gentleman  to  his 
imagination,  as  the  firm  and  steady  champion  of  freedom;  the 
intrepid  advocate  of  the  constitution,  and  the  virtuous  redresser 
of  private  and  individual  oppression.  He  felt  himself  inspired^ 
therefore,  with  more  than  ordinary  confidence  in  this  disciple 
of  the  celebrated  Horne  Tooke,  and  in  the  fulness  of  his 
heart  adopted  Sir  Frrancis,  as  his  patron,  against  the  injustice  of 
the  pensioned  retainers  of  government. 

"  He  accordingly  detailed  his  case  at  length,  in  writing,  to 
this  vaunted  demagogue.  No  answer  to  his  letter. — Apprehen- 
sive lest  any  disaster  might  have  prevented  its  receipt,  and  little 
imagining  that  so  zealous  a  political  Quixotte,  as  Sir  Francis, 
could  treat  a  constitutional  appeal  with  indifference  and  neglect, 
he  renewed  his  application,  and  took  effectual  means  to  ensure 
the  delivery  of  his  letter,  at  his  mansion  in  Piccadilly.  Labour 
in  vain  !  The  illustrious  patriot  had  probably  no  leisure, 
amidst  his  grand  and  weighty  occupations,  to  investigate  the 
cause  of  an  oppressed  and  unknown  individual.  Unfortunately 
for  the  author,  he  had  never  attracted  public  notice  by  inflam- 
matory conduct,  or  seditious  language  !  His  name  was  never 
entered  on  the  muster-roll  of  the  *'  Corresponding  Society  !''' 
nor  did  he  ever  join  the  phalanx  of  discontented  politicians  and 
soi-disant  reformers  !  He  never  served,  as  Echo  to  the  demO' 
crat  orator  of  Palace-yard  ;  nor  were  his  shoulders  ever  yoked, 
like  a  beast  of  burden,  to  the  car  of  the  Ape  of  Gracchus  !  ! ! 
Contempt,  of  course,  was  the  author's  portion,  and  the  inflated 
tribune  of  Vv^estminster  did  not  deem  his  letter  entitled  to  an 
answer. 

"  This  slight,  the  author  must  candidly  confess,  at  first  not 
a  little  nettled  and  disconcerted  him.  But,  when  he  came  to 
analyze  the  character,  and  investigate  the  actions  of  this  bla- 
zoned patriot,  both  his  irritation  and  his  astonishmcjit  subsided 
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in  an  instant.  How,  in  fact,  could  the  author — a  personal 
stranger  to  Sir  Francis  ;  a  man  of  no  political  itotoriett/  ;  no 
preacher  of  sedition  ;  no  leader  nor  abettor  oj"  faction,  how 
could  he  expect  to  be  honoured  with  the  notice  of  a  demagogue, 
wlio  even  scarcely  considers  his  own  partisans  and  constituents 
worthy  of  his  regard  ?  How  could  he  expect  any  attention 
from  a  legislator,  who  declined  meeting  his  own  electors,  con- 
voked on  a  grand  national  question*,  in  his  favourite  arena  of 
Palace-yard  ;  because,  forsooth,  a  paltry  fall  of  snow  had  inter- 
vened the  preceding  night,  and  the  honourable  baronet  feared 
to  encounter  the  fatigues  of  a  journey  of  a  dozen  miles,  in  a 
snug,  comfortable  carriage  ?  At  present,  now  that  he  views 
things  more  coolly,  and  has  learnt  duly  to  appreciate  the  cha- 
racter of  patriots  by  profession,  he  cannot  abstain  from  blushing 
,  at  his  own  simplicity,  in  trusting  to  such  a  bruised  reed,  and 
putting  faith  in  the  hollow  boasts  of  factious  demagogues,  and 
political  malcontents." 

Finding  every  application  to  ministers  and  public  cha- 
racters frustrate  and  ineilectual,  our  author  determined 
to  appeal  at  once  to  the  source  and  fountain-head  of  all 
authority,  and  in  this  view,  addressed  on  the  3d  of  April, 
lS15,  a  detailed  memorial  of  his  case  and  claims  to  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  and  to  the  most  ho- 
nourable Privy  Council,  which  he  delivered  personally 
at  the  Council-office,  Whitehall.  In  this  memorial,  Mr. 
Johnston  adverts  to  certain  services  he  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  render  to  the  allied  armies  in  France,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  extract : 

*'  Having  found  means  to  effect  his  escape  fiom  Verdun,  the 
author  joined,  not  without  much  difficulty  and  risk,  the  advan- 
ced posts  of  the  Prussian  army,  covering  at  that  time  the  left 
bank  of  the  Moselle  river,  near  Metz.  After  giving  all  the  in- 
formation be  had  acquired,  whilst  passing  through  the  French 
lines,  respecting  the  state  and  position  of  the  enemy's  armies, 
to  Prince  William  of  Prussia,  he  had  the  honour  of  presenting 
to  that  general  a  memorial,  (the  execution  of  which,  however, 
the  most  unexpected,  and  at   the  same  time,  the  most  inexpli- 

*  Alluding  to  the  meeting  in  Palace-yard,  to  petition  against 
the  Corn-bill. 
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cable  faults  of  the  enemj-'s  manoeuvres,  rendered  unnecessary) 
relative  to  the  reduction  of  the  fortresses  of  Metz  and  Sarre 
Louis,  which  he  accompanied  with  detailed  plans,  calculated  to 
accomplish  so  desirable  an  object  with  the  least  possible  loss. 
His  Ko3'al  Highness  was  pleased  to  testify  his  entire  approba- 
tion of  the  project,  but  expret^sed  his  unfeigned  regret,  that  the 
want  of  a  sufficient  tram  of  artillery,  and  other  Vvarlike  instru- 
ments, put  it  out  of  his  power  to  attempt  the  enterpvize,  and 
deprived  him  of  the  sa' isfiction  of  carrying  with  so  small  a 
force  a  place,  v.hich  had  bade  defiance  to  the  acknowledged 
military  talents,  and  w^ell  disciplined  armies  of  Charles  V." 

In  consequence  of  the  above  memorial,  an  interview 
took  place  between  Mr.  Johnston  and  Lord  Cbetwynd, 
at  the  Council-office,  in  which  the  noble  viscount  assured 
our  author,  that  the  Privy  Council  was  not  the  proper 
authority  to  which  documents  of  the  nature  of  Mr.  John- 
ston's  claim  ought  to  be  addressed.  But  when  Mr.  John- 
ston requested  his  lordship  to  have  the  condescension  to 
inform  him,  which  of  the  various  public  boards  was  the 
identical  one,  to  which  he  ought  to  apply,  Lord  Chet- 
■wynd  returned  for  answer,  that  "  this  was  more  than  he 
knew  himself;  that  he  was  totally  ignorant  on  this  point." 
So  saying.  Lord  Chetwynd  tendered  back  to  Mr.  John- 
ston his  memorial  to  the  Privy  Council,  which  our  au- 
thor, however,  refused  to  accept. 

Little  satisfied  with  the  result  of  this  interview,  Mr. 
Johnston,  on  the  16th  of  May,  of  the  former  year,  deli- 
vered a  second  memorial  to  the  Privy  Council  urging  his 
claims,  and  soliciting  a  specific  answer.  He  is  again  invited 
to  call  at  the  Council-ofTice,  where  a  singular  scene  took 
place  between  himself,  Lord  Chetwynd,  and  Mr.  BuUer, 
and  of  which  iNL\  Johnston  gives  the  following  account. 

"  The  tenor  of  the  note,  requesting  the  author's  attendance 
at  the  Council-office,  naturally  led  him  to  conclude,  that  his  un- 
wearied exertions  approximated  towards  a  close,  and  that  the  most 
honourable  Privy  Council  had  at  length  come  to  the  resolution 
of  awarding  him  justice,  and  satisfying  his  legitimate  claim. 
But,  alas!  most  woefully  was  he  mistaken  in  his  expectations  ! 
The  language  of  Mr.  Duller  was  even  more  provoking  than  that 
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of  Lord  Chetvvynd.  On  ur;^inj;  his  request  for  a  written  answer 
to  his  memorial,  the  author  was  told,  that  the  most  honorable 
Privy  Council  never  commit  themselves  in  writing.  On  receiv- 
inj^  this  answer,  the  author  enquired,  what  would  be  the  course 
of  proceeding,  should  u  similar  document  be  addressed  to  that 
most  honorable  board,  from  his  Majesty's  possessions  in  the 
East  Indies  i  He  was  told,  that  the  deiermi  nation  of  the  most 
lioiiorably  Privy  Council  would,  in  that  case,  be  communicated 
verbalhj  to  the  petitioner's  aj^eiit,  in  tliis  country.  Some  desul- 
tory conversation  now  ensued,  wlien  Mr.  Buller  suddenly,  with 
an  air,  which  it  is  difficult  to  describe,  (and  which  the  French  so 
appropriately  designate  by  the  word  goguenard)  desired  the 
author  to  look  round  about  the  room,  and  see,  whether  there 
was  any  money  there  to  indenjnify  him  for  his  losses  ?  This 
insulting  speech  met  witli  the  retort  it  so  justly  deserved.  The 
author  admitted,  that  he  saw  no  money  ;  but  he  added  withal, 
that  just  as  little  did  he  see  anj^  halters  :  yet  well  aware  was  he, 
that  should  he  commit  any  rash  action,  in  that  room,  the  most 
honorable  Privy  Council  would  experience  no  difficulty  in  find- 
ing a  rope  to  hang  him  :  and  not  him  only,  but  nine  tenths 
of  the  whole  population  of  the  country. 

"  These  words  were  uttered  with  considerable  warmth  by  the 
author,  and  appeared  to  make  no  small  impression,  as  well  on 
Mr.  Buller,  as  on  Loid  Cbetwynd,  who  was  present  at  the 
interview.  Convinced  of  the  inutility  of  all  further  remon- 
strance in  this  quarter,  and  at  the  same  time  apprehensive  of 
committing  himself,  in  the  heat  of  passion,  the  author  took 
his  leave  ;  but  not  without  assuring  his  lordship  and  Mr.  Buller, 
that  the  most  honorable  Privy  Council  should  hear  further  from 
him.  In  conformity  with  this  declaration,  he  the  very  next  day 
addressed  the  following  Manifesto  to  the  Council-office. 

*'  To  the  Most  Honorable  Privy  Council  of  his  Britannic  Majesty, 
"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 
"Considering  myself  to  have  a  legitimate  claim  upon  the 
government  of  my  country  ;  Considering  the  numerous  and 
fruitless  attempts  I  have  made  to  obtain  justice  from  the  diffe. 
rent  agents  of  that  government ;  Consldeirng  the  manner,  in 
which  my  two  several  memorials  to  your  most  honorable  board 
have  been  treated ;  Considering  that,  notwithstandinij  the 
provisions  of  Magna  Charta,  and  the  rights  secured  thereby  to 
the  subjects  of  these  realms,  your  most  honorable  board  still 
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persist  in  treating  with  marked  and  deliberate  contempt  the 
humble  petition  of  a  liege  subject  of  his  Britannic  Majesty— 
Considering,  that  we  owe  the  inestimable  blessings  of  the 
British  constitution  to  the  generous  efforts,  the  patriotic  heroism, 
and  the  blood  of  our  valiant  ancestors  ;  Considering  that  every 
subject,  who,  through  pusillanimity,  srffers  the  least  infraction 
of  that  sacred  contract  to  be  committed  with  impunity  by  the 
agents  of  his  government,  is  not  merely  responsible  to  God  for 
the  consequences,  but  at  the  same  time  guilty  of  treachery  to  the 
manes  of  those  heroes,  who  purchased  with  their  blood  the 
liberty  we  enjoy,  or  rather  which  we  ought  to  enjoy ;  and 
worthy  of  no  other  sentiment,  but  that  of  execration  and  con- 
tempt from  his  fellow-citizens  ;  Considering  that,  by  tame  and 
passive  acquiescence  in  oppression,  we  become  criminaltowards 
our  children,  aud  are  responsible  to  the  rising  generation  for  the 
fetters  w^e  forge  for  their  enthralment;  Considering  that,  when 
a  government  succeeds  in  setting  itself  beyond  the  reach  of  jus- 
tice and  the  laws,  it  becomes  completely  absolute,  despotic,  and 
tyrannical,  and  by  that  very  act  gives  the  signal  for  the  com- 
mencement of  scenes  of  the  most  awful  description  ;  Consider- 
ing that  the  subject  is  bound  ^by  every  tie,  divine  and  human, 
to  resist,  even  unto  death,  every  attempt  to  despoil  him  of  his 
chartered  rights  ;  Considering,  likewise,  that  the  functions  of 
his  Majesty's  most  honorable  Privy  Council  are  not  merely  to 
punish  subjects  for  their  crimes,  but  to  protect  them  from  in- 
justice— I  have  deliberately  resolved,  and  firmly  determined, 
as  follows: 

"That,  unless  his  Majesty's  most  honorable  Privy  Council 
do  take  into  due  consideration,  and  categorically  answer  my  two 
humble  memorials,  of  the  3d  of  April,  and  the  16th  of  May* 
presented  to  their  most  honorable  board,  that  the  whole  of  the 
official  correspondence  upon  the  subject  of  my  claim,  between 
me  and  the  agents  of  the  British  government,  together  with  my 
two  aforesaid  memorials,  shall  be  committed  to  print,  to  the 
number  of  one  thousand  copies — one  half  of  which  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  agents  of  the  government,  and  the  other  half  to 
be  disposed  of  gratis  for  the  information  of  the  public  at  large. 
And  further,  I  herewith  most  solemnly  announce  and  declare, 
that  ray  utmost  efforts  shall  be  henceforward  unremittingly 
employed  (combining  at  the  same  time  prudence  with  perseve- 
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ranee)    in  the  pursuit  and  attainment  of  personal  justice,  and 
the  furtherance  of  the  pubHc  good. 

*'  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)  "A.  Johnston,** 

23,  Adajti-street,  Manchester-square, 
23d  Mai/,  1815. 

Shortly  after  the  delivery  of  the  above  Manifesto^  our 
author  quitted  the  capital,  and  embarked  at  Dover  for 
Ostend,  w^ith  the  intention  of  offering  his  services  to  one 
of  the  Allied  Powers.  His  reason,  he  observes,  for  sepa- 
rating himself  from  the  banners  of  his  country,  and  vo- 
lunteering in  the  armies  of  a  foreign  government,  origina- 
ted in  the  rejection  of  the  tender  he  made  of  his  services 
to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Commander  in  Chief,  soon 
after  the  debarkation  of  the  ex-emperor  in  France,  in 
the  beginning  of  March  of  the  former  year.  Mr.  John- 
ston arrived  at  Heidelberg  on  the  sixth  of  June,  at  which 
city  the  several  staffs  of  most  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns 
were  then  quartered.  He  appears  to  have  attached 
himself  to  the  service  of  Russia,  and  the  following  certi- 
ficate given  him  by  General  Orloff,  bears  honourable  tes- 
timony to  his  activity  and  zeal. 
Certificate 

"  Le  soiissigne,  General-Major  au  service  de  Russie,  rem- 
plissant  a  I'epoque  de  Juillet,  1815,  les  fonctions  de  Chef 
d'Etat-Major  du  septieme  corps  d^Armee  Russe,  atteste  par  le 
present  certificat  que,  d*apres  les  ordres  de  son  commandant  en 
chef,  ii  est  entre  eu  relation  av^c  le  Sieur  Johnston,  relativement 
aux  moyens  de  reduire  la  pla^e  de  Metz.*' 

"  Le  General  soussigne  ^e  plait  prendre  justice  aux  rapports 
qui  lui  ont  ete  faits,  par  le  dit  Sieur  Johnston  ;  k  son  zele ;  aux 
preuves  les  moins  equivoques  de  son  desir  d'etre  utile  a  la 
cause  des  allies ;  aux  connoissances  distinguees  qu'il  s'est 
acquis  dans  I'art  de  la  Guerre,  et  a  Tetude  approfondie  qu'il  a 
faite  de  cette  place  forte.  En  foi  de  quoi  il  a  signe  le  present 
certificat,  et  y  a  appose  le  sceau  de  ses  armes. 

Fait  a  Paris,  le  2  Novembre,  1815. 
(L.  S.)  (Signe)  «  Orloff.'* 
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Certljicate, 

"  The  undersigned,  Major-General  in  the  Russian  service, 
exercising  at  the  period  of  July,  1815,  the  fanctions  of  chief  of 
the  staff  of  the  seventh  corps  of  the  Russian  army,  attests,  by 
the  present  certificate,  that  in  virtue  of  the  orders  of  his  Com- 
mander in  chief,  he  continued  for  some  time  to  concert  with 
Mr.  Johnston,  in  order  to  determine  upon  tlie  best  means  for 
reducing  the  fortress  of  Metz. 

*'  The  undersigned  experiences  pleasure  in  rendering  justice 
to  the  reports  made  to  him,  by  the  aforesaid  Mr.  Johnston  ;  to 
his  zeal;  to  the  most  unequivocal  proofs  he  has  given  of  his 
desire  of  being  serviceable  to  the  cause  of  the  allied  powers  ;  to 
the  distinguished  knowledge  he  has  acquired  in  the  art  of  war, 
and  to  the  profound  study  he  has  made  of  this  strong  fortress. 
In  testimony  of  which  he  has  signed  the  present  certificate,  and 
has  affixed  to  the  same  his  seal  and  coat  of  arms, 

Paris,  2d  November,  1815. 

(Seal)  (Signed)       Orloff." 

Mr.  Johnston  throughout  the  whole  of  his  publicjttion 
contends,  1st,  that  the  French  government  owe  him  in- 
demnity and  compensation  for  his  illegal  detention  of 
nearly  eleven  years,  with  its  attendant  losses;  2dly,  that 
the  British  government  is  in  duty  bound  to  see  him  in- 
demnified, inasmuch  as  it  is  incumbent  on  every  govern- 
ment to  cause  to  be  made  good  all  unlawful  wrongs  and 
losses  sustained  by  its  subjects  in  foreign  countries.  No 
obligation  upon  earth,  he  maintains,  can  subsist. without 
a  reciprocity  ;  and  as  it  is  an  established  maxim,  "  that  a 
subject  of  Great  Britain  cannot,  at  any  time,  in  any  coun- 
try, nor  under  any  pretext  whatever,  withdraw  his  alle- 
giance from  his  legitimate  sovereign,"  it  must  naturally 
follow,  that  a  British  subject  is  to  be  protected  by  the 
power,  and  at  the  peril  of  his  country,  whenever  a  fo- 
reign government  dares  to  offer  him  violence,  or  unjustly 
to  deprive  him  of  his  liberty.  Without  this  reciprocal 
obligation,  on  the  part  of  government,  all  pretended 
allegiance  from  the  subject  to  the  sovereign  becomes 
chimerical  and  absurd.     "  Nay,"  adds  Mr.  Johnston,  **  I 
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feel  no  hesitation  in  assertinf^/that  a  subject  has  as  «iuch 
right  to  be  protected,  bt/  the  cannon  of  his  country ,  from 
the  insults  of  a  foreign  powtr,  as  he  has  to  be  sheltered 
from  the  aggression  of  a  fellow-citizen,  by  the  laws  of  Im 
country.'^ 

Reasoning  on  this  principle,  our  author  displays  much 
force,  as  well  as  ingenuity  of  argument.  He  appears  to 
be  of  a  bold,  intrepid,  and  manly  character;  tt-nacious  of 
what  he  conceives  to  be  his  right,  steady  and  persevering 
in  the  pursuit  thereof.  Rank  and  station  are  not  formed 
to  dazzle  his  eye:  nor  will  he  stoop  or  crouch  to  power. 
To  certain  ears,  the  truths  he  promulgates  may  prove  of 
unwelcome  sound,  but  they  cannot  be  invalidated  by  so- 
phistry. The  extracts  we  liave  given  from  the  work 
will  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  just  and  accurate  esti- 
mate of  our  author's  style,  which  is  vigorous,  and  replete 
with  nerve.  Mr.  Johnston  concludes  his  statement  with 
the  following  bold  and  forcible  appeal : 

*'  Are  Britons  to  serve  as  mere  beasts  of  burden  to  a  few 
over-grown,  over- bearing  despots,  who  worship  solely  at  Mam- 
mon's altar,  and  conceive  the  rest  of  mankind  to  be  created 
for  no  other  purpose,  than  that  of  stimulating  their  degenerate 
and  depraved  senses  ?  Is  so  degrading  a  system  to  be  suffered 
to  proceed,  until  from  oppression,  our  energy  shall  grow  so 
luke^warm  and  enervated,  that  our  callous  and  unfeeling  au- 
tocrats, surrounded  by  their  Slrelitz,  unblushingly  declare 
themselves  our  legitimate  masters,  and  hereditary  pro- 
prietors; the  sweat  of  our  brow  their  exclusive  and  indisputable 
PATRIMONY  and  RIGHT?  Do  they  flatter  themselves  that  the 
soil  which  produced  a  Sidney  and  a  Hampden  has  now,  through 
their  exertions,  become  barren  in  such  heroic  patriots  ?  Can  the 
awful  moral  handed  down  in  the  record  of  former  ages,  and  the 
.  example  of  the  present,  have  no  effect  upon  the  passive  crimi- 
nality of  corrupted  legislators?  Injustice  may  triumph  for  a 
season,  but  ultimately  it  recoils  with  aggravated  force  upon  the 
heads  of  the  perpetrators!  Like  a  fire,  long  smothered  under 
accumulated  pressure,  it  will  infallibly  burst  forth  with  all  the 
fury  of  volcanic  eruption  ;  it  will  force  its  vent  through  all  op- 
posing matter,  and  engulph  every  obstacle  that  offers  impedi- 
ment to  its  progress,  with  all  the  destructive  ravages  of  an 
earthquake." 


(     400     ) 
THEATRICAL  REVIEW. 

UwiNG  to  tlje  partial  suspension  of  dramatic  perforraarice^,' 
^luring  Lent,  together  with  their  total  interdict,  during  the  Pas- 
iion-vveek,  our  theatrical  report  this  month  must  necessarily 
prove  barren.  Two  new  appearances,  two  revivals,  and  one  after- 
piece, constitute  the  whole  stock  of  novelty  at  Drury-lane.  At 
Covent-garden,  the  bill  of  fare  is  even  still  more  meagre,  com- 
priziiig  only  two  new  appearances,  and  one  after-piece. 

A  new  after-piece,  entitled  Pit  cairn' s  Is  land  t  in  two  acts,  was 
represented,  for  the  first  time,  on  Wednesday,  April  i7th.  It 
is  founded  on  a  narrative  recently  published,  of  the  discovery  of 
an  island,  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  Fletcher  Christian, 
and  the  rest  of  the  mutineers  belonging  to  the  Buuniy,  As  a 
spectacle,  it  is  showy  enough,  and  the  ballet-master,  Mr.  Byrne, 
has  overcharged  it  with  dances,  gymnastic  feats,  &c.,  even  to  a 
surfeit.  But  considered  as  a  dramatic  composition,  it  is  misera- 
ble indeed.  The  dialogue  has  neither  wit,  nor  sentiment,  to  re- 
commend it.  The  fact  is,  the  new  after-piece  of  Pitcairn's 
Island  was  conceived,  brought  forth,  rehearsed,  and  hurried  on 
the  stage,  in  the  short  space  of  two  weeks. 

At  Covent-garden  theatre,  a  Mr.  Cobham  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance on  Easter-Monday,  in  the  arduous  part  of  Gloucester, 
in  Richard  the  Third,  It  was  truly  a  holiday  treat,  and  never 
have  we  witnessed  a  more  riotous  and  tumultuous  scene.  This 
gentleman's  grand  fault,  is  rant  and  exaggeration.  He  has  since 
repeated  the  part,  and  in  a  more  chastened  style.  The  following 
evening  a  Mr.  Bibby,  a  pupil  of  the  late  celebrated  George 
Cooke,  made  his  debut  on  the  Covent-garden  boards,  as  Sir 
Pertinax  M'' Sycophant,  in  the  Man  of  the  World,  He  is  evi- 
dently possessed  of  considerable  talent,  and  promises  to  prove 
an  acquisition  to  the  stage. 

The  comedy  was  succeeded  by  a  new  after-piece,  in  three  acts, 
entitled,  ^/io  wants  a  Wife?  or.  The  Law  of  the  Land.  It 
is  got  up  with  great  splendor  and  m.agni licence,  but  as  a  dra- 
matic composition,  it  is  altogether  unworthy  of  criticism.  Liston 
is  the  very  life  and  soul  of  the  pieces 

ASTLEY's. 

This  elegant  theatre  opened,  according  to  long-established 
wont,  on  Easter-monday.  In  addition  to  its  customary  attrac- 
tions, an  Italian  Performer,  known  bv  the  denomination  of// 
Diavolo,  has  been  engaged,  whose  exploits  are  truly  astonishing. 
For  feats  of  horseman^ihip,  Astley's  theatre  stands  unrivalled  in 
all  Europe.  Were  Madame  Sachi  to  exhibit  her  wonderful 
rope-dancing  on  these  boards,  instead  of  infringing  on  the  rights 
of  the  minor  theatres,  at  Covent-garden,  she  would  be  more  in 
her  proper  sphere,  and  the  manager  of  the  latter  house  would 
not  be  obnoxious  to  the  inculpation  of  prostituting  his  patent. 

Fnuted  by  W.  N.  Jones,  Old  Cailey,  London. 
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Caksidxjs  will  |)erceive,  that  we  have  not  been  unmindful  of 
our  promise.  It  will  at  all  times  afford  us  peculiar  satisfaction 
to  bear  from  this  gentleman. 

The  Voluntary  Exiie,  by  CastigatoRj  has  already  been 
anticipated. 

Kehamjl's  favours  will  always  be  acceptable. 

Bob  Sly's  Curtain  Lectures  are  not  deficient  in  humour ; 
but  their  insertion  would  subject  us  to  unpleasant  interference. 

We  have  received  this  month  a  variety  of  Epithalamiums,  and 
other  poems,  in  honour  of  the  late  royal  nuptials.  Fut  the  town 
is  already  so  drenched  and  surfeited  with  loyal  effusions  on  this 
auspicious  event,  that  we  must  really  crave  pardon  of  their 
respective  authors  for  not  availing  ourselves  of  their  kind 
commumcations. 
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EAZAARS;  CHEAP  BARGAINS,  &c.  &c. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Scourge. 
Sir, 
Having  perused,  with  much  interest,  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  the  Scourge,  an  article,  signed  Filius  variorum, 
on  the  subject  of  the  novel  establishments  lately  intro- 
duced into  this  country,  under  the  denomination  of  Ba- 
zaars, I  am  led  to  hope,  that  your  known  impartiality 
will  induce  you  to  pay  equal  attention  to  the  complaints 
of  an  honest,  and  once  successful  tradesman,  as  you  were 
pleased  to  show  to  the  mongrel  offspring  of  an  opera- 
dancer.     Grievous  as  is  the  case  I  am  now  going  to  detail 
to  you,  I  have  but  too  much  reason,  alas!  to  believe  that 
mine  is  far  from  being  a  solitary  instance  of  the  pernicious 
effects  of  these  absurd  innovations.     The   results  of  a 
long  and  sanguinary  war,  of  themselves  were  sufficient  to 
stagnate  commerce,  and  will  long  continue  to  be  severely 
felt  by  every  description  of  tradesmen.     But,  as  if  the 
ordinary  evils  attendant  on  war  were  not  disastrous  and 
ruinou'^  enough,  a  new  source  of  plague  and  mischief  has 
been  invented,  which  fairly  undermines  the  prosperity  of 
the  regular  trader. 

You  must  know  then,  Mr,  Editor,  that  I,  who  once 
was  in  the  habit  of  selling  goods  to  the  amount  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  pounds,  per  day,  now  do  not  take  as 
many  shillings,  in  the  same  interval  of  time.  The  natural 
consequence  is,  that  having  little  or  nothing  to  do,  the 
attendance  of  my  wife  and  daughters  behind  the  counter 
is  become  absolutely  unnecessary.  Now  nothing  on  earth 
hangs  mofe  heavily  upon  us,  than  time,  which  we  know 
not  how  to  employ.    Accordingly,  the  principal  object 
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with  my  wife  and  daughters  is  to  get  red  of  it.     For  this 
purpose,  every  morning   after  breakfast  they  repair  to 
their  toilette,  and  having  dressed  themselves  in  the  very 
height  of  the  fashion,  hurry  off  to  the  Bazaars.     Here 
they  lounge  away  the  greatest  part  of  the  day  ;  but  this 
is  not  the  worst  of  the  evil.     Females,  of  all  ages,  are 
subject  to  longings,    especially    when    dress    is  in  the 
question.       Hence    they   seldom   fail   to   return  home, 
loaded   with  what   they  call  bargains,  that   is   to   say, 
millinery,  perfumery,  and  a  variety  of  gewgaws,  made 
up  of  trumpery,  damaged  goods,  which  I  most  solemnly 
declare  are  not  worth  half  the  price  at  v/hich  they  are 
sold  in  these  cheap  repositories.     x4ls   to  the  millinery 
articles,  they  are  not  to  be  compared  with  what  they 
formerly  were  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  from  my  good 
friend  and  neighbour,    Mrs.  Modish  ;  neither  does  the 
perfumery  approach  in  quality  to  that  sold  by  my  old 
acquaintance,  honest  Tom  Lavender,  whose  name,  poor 
fellow,  as  well  as  my  own,   I  expect  very  shortly  to  see 
in  the  gazette.     In  vain  is  it,  that  I  point  out  all  this  to 
my  wife  and  daughter  ;  they  are  alike  deaf  and  blind  to 
all  proof  and  remonstrance.     Say  what  I  will,  npthing 
will  go  down  with  them,   but  what  they  buy  at  the 
Bazaars,    I  am  not  even  allowed  to  purchase  the  articles 
I  want  for  my  own  use,  at  a  regular  shop.     Thus,  my 
wife  brought  me  home   the  other  day  some  patent  shav- 
ing-soap, which  fairly  took  all  the  skin  off  my  face,  and 
presented  me  with  a  pound  of  hair-powder  impregnated 
with  lime,  which  has  burnt  my  hair  to  the  very  rootg. 
On  my  complaining  of  the  injury  I  had  sustained  by  her 
cheap  bargains,   she   sallied   forth   incontinently  to   the 
Bazaars,  from  which  she  returned  with  a  bottle  of  huile-' 
divine,  to  restore  the  skin  upon  my  face,  and  a  double 
bottle  of  Macassar  Oil,  to  regenerate  my  hair.      But, 
though  I  have  nearly  consumed  both  the  one  and  the  other 
of  these  articles,  by  continual  application,  I  neither  find 
any   benefit  from  the  huile-divine,    which    instead    of 
healing  my  face,  has  freckled  it  all  over ;  nor  has  a  single 
hair  sprou^pd  up,  to  replace  those,  which  I  have  lost  by 
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lier  adulterated  powder.  As  to  the  caps  and  veils,  which 
they  are  constantly  purchasing  for  themselves,  I  protest 
they  do  not  last  my  wife  or  daughters  a  week.  But 
then,  they  are  such  cheap  bargains,  and  the  Bazaars  are 
such  a  delightful  morning-lounge,  and  all  the  fashionable 
world  goes  there — and  what  can  be  more  amusing  than  to 
kill  time,  in  a  place,  where  one  may  see  such  a  prodigious 
variety  of  things,  without  being  compelled  to  lay  out  a 
farthing  ?  Though,  by  the  bye,  I  must  honestly  declare, 
that  I  never  yet  knew  the  day,  that  they  returned  from 
their  morning  excursion,  empty-handed. 

I  have  a  son,  Mr,  Editor,  who  has  made  several  voy- 
ages to  the  East  Indies,  and  who  has  frequently  amused 
me  with  an  account  of  the  strange  things  he  has  seen,  in 
the  course  of  his  travels.      Among  other  novelties,  he 
has  several  times  given  me  a  description  of  the  Bazaars 
of  Tndostan.      But,  L — d  bless  your  soul !    Sir,  the  Ba- 
zaars of  which   he  was  in  the  habit  of  speaking,  are  as 
much  like  ours,  as  an  apple  is  like  an  oyster.    There  they 
really  answer  the  purpose  of  a  regular  market,   whereas 
with  us  they  are  the  resort  of  idleness  and  vanity.      I 
wish  most  sincerely  from  my  very  soul,  that  if  we  are  to 
be  deluged  with  these  absurd  innovations,  they  might  be 
converted  to  some  profitable  and  useful  purpose.  I  should 
like  to  see  some  of  our  patriotic  butchers  and  green-gro- 
cers open  a  Bazaar,  for  the  cheap  sale  of  provisions,  which 
are  now,  by  the  blessing  of  heaven,  sufficiently  abundant, 
•would  but  the  dealers  be  content  to  retail  them  to  us,  at 
a  moderate  profit.      In  making  this  proposal,  I  do  not 
pretend   to  say,  that  the  sale  of  meat   and  vegetables 
accords  more  with  the  denomination  of  Bazaar,  than  that 
of  any  other  article.      I  am  well  aware  that  the  term  is 
totally  inappropriate  and  mis-applied  amongst  us.      But 
I  have  other  designs,  inpeito  ;    especially  at  a  time  like 
the  present,  when  we  are  all  miserable,  notwithstanding 
our  fine  clothes,  and  numbers  absolutely  starving  in  the 
midst  of  plenty.    Were  a  Bazaar,  such  as  I  now  propose, 
once  established,  there  cannot  be  the  smallest  doubt  that 
our  Machiavelian  ministers,  who  well  know,  and  upoa 
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that  knowledge  act,  that  **"  hunger  will  tame  a  lio7t,"  would 
not  be  dilatory  in  abolishing  it,  and  with  a  vengeance 
too  I  Now,  they  could  not  with  any  decency  shut  up  one 
Bazaar,  without  extending  the  same  measure  to  the  whole 
tribe  of  them. — That  public  good  therefore  must  inevit- 
ably result  from  the  institution  of  a  cheap  meat  and  ve- 
getable Bazaar,  must  be  evident  to  every  person,  who 
gives  the  subject  the  smallest  thought  and  reflection. 

Shall  I  avow  my  own  frailty,  Mr.  Editor?  Why  then, 
you  must  know  that  my  wife  and  daughters  so  teazed 
and  pestered  me  the  other  day,  to  accompany  them  to 
the  Bazaar,  that  I  could  not  possibly  resist  their  impor- 
tunity. I  accordingly  suffered  myself  to  be  dragged  along 
to  Soho-square ;— must  I  tell  the  remainder  ?  Like  a 
fool,  I  took  fiv€  pounds  with  me  ;  and  on  my  return  home 
had  not  a  sixpence  left  in  my  pocket.  It  looked  so  mean, 
I  was  told,  to  walk  up  and  down  the  Bazaar,  and  buy  no- 
thing. Then  my  wife  found  such  an  article  so  very  taste- 
ful, and  my  daughter*  were  equally  in  love  with  another. 
Such  a  thing  was  wanting  for  our  parlour;  another 
would  compleat  our  drawing-room.  In  a  word,  they  did 
not  leave  off  tormenting  me  with  their  cheap  bargains,  till 
they  saw  I  had  not  a  penny  left,  wherewith  to  purchase 
them. 

But  the  loss  of  my  money  is  not  the  only  thing  I  had 
to  grieve  at.  I  found  still  greater  cause  for  serious  and 
unplea&ant  reflection,  in  the  conduct  of  my  wife  and 
daughters,  who  appeared  to  be  as  intimately  acquainted 
with  all  the  bucks  and  fashionable  idlers  of  the  place,  as 
if  they  had  known  them  for  years.  "  0  tempera  I  Q 
mores  /'*  My  head,  I  fear,  is  ornamented  at  the  expence 
of  my  pocket.  The  latter  indeed  is  empty,  but  my  heart  is 
full.  Every  day  I  expect  to  hear  of  the  elopement  of  one  or 
more,  perhaps  of  all  my  daughters,  with  some  thoughtlesi 
spendthrift,  or  worthless  rake.  My  trade,  thanks  to  the 
ruinous  sj^stem  so  long  persisted  in  by  ministers,  is  falling 
off  every  day,  and  what  little  custom  I  might  otherwise 
look  up  to,  is  diverted  from  its  legitimate  channel,  and 
absorbed  in  the  destructive  vortex  of  the  Bazaars,   What 
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to  do,  in  this  extremity,  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  devise. 
I  believe  I  must  ultimately  turn  Bazaamt  myself,  and 
hire  a  stand  at  one  of  the  most  fashionable  of  these  novel 
establishments.  Yes,  verily,  I  must  even  become  a  vo- 
tary of  the  new  sect,  and  fall  down  and  worship  before 
the  shrine  of  these  Bazaars;  for  "  there  is  nothing  like 
unto  them  ;  neither  in  the  heaven  above;  nor  in  the  earth 
beneath  ;  nor  yet  in  the  waters  under  the  earth  !'* 
Ludgate-hill,  May  nth,  1816.     Benjamin  Tape. 


CROSS-READINGS, 

FROM   THE  DAILY  AND  WEEKLY  PAPERS. 


The  Prince  and  Princess  of  C g  will  reside  no 

longer  at  O — 1 — ds,   than  till   they have   rehearsed 

their  parts,  in  Congreve's  comedy  of  Love  for  Love. 

The  illustrious  personages  had  all  taken  their  stations 
at the  Adam  and  Eve  Gardens  and  Pleasure-Grounds. 

The  bride  and  bridegroom  retired,  after  the  ceremony, 
arm  in  arm a  beautiful  picture  of  domestic  life. 

The  present  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  abounds 
in rubbish,  to  be  carted  away  at  so  much  per  load. 

His  Serene  Highness  Prince  C g  has,  it  is  confi- 
dently asserted — — drawn  one  of  the  capital  prizes  in  the 
May  lottery. 

On  sale,  at  R — n8*s  grand  rooms,  Piazza,  Covent- 
garden,  some  beautiful  horn-work,  the  property  of— — 
a  certain  most  noble  Marquis. 

Bonaparte  lately  asked  a  young  lady,  whether  she  had 
ever  been  in  England?    She  replied,  yes,  she  had  been 

educated  at the   Horse  Barracks,  Gray*s  Inn   Lane 

Road. 

Hone's  full  and  interesting  account  of  the  late  royal 
wedding wrapped  round  each  bottle. 

Count  Nugent  has  recently  been  created  a  Roman 

prince by  the  original  inventor  and  sole  proprietor, 

Jonathan  P ,  of  John-street,  Oxford-street. 

A  motion  was  lately  made  in  a  certain  august  assem- 
bly, by  Mr.  B m,  for  a  dutiful  address  to  the  Prince 

Regent,  praying  that  he  would   be  graciously  pleased  to 

grant to  every  rogue  a  halter. 

The  applications  to  become   maids  of  honor  to  her 

Royal  Highness  thePrincess  of  C g,  have  already—— 

fallen  fifteen  and^a  half  per  cent. 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has  just  sent  to 
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Count  Pozzo,  the  Russian  ambassador  at  Paris,  two  most 
beautiful— —patent  water-closets. 

The  Directors  of  a  certain  Medical  Board,  in  the  vici-^ 
nity  of  the  Surrey  Chapel,  are  said  to  be  in  the  practice 
of-^— dangerous  impositions  on  the  public. 

New  music,  just  published,  by  G— -g,  D— e,  and  Co. 

.of  Soho-square,  in  honor  of  the  royal  nuptials- the 

Cobourg  sausage. 

Lost,  stolen,  or  strayed- — --a  plan  for  a  reform  of 
parliamentary  representation. 

Richards's  portable  ginger-beer  powders  are  most 
strongly  recommended to  all  gentlemen,  who  expe- 
rience irritation  in  shaving. 

Baldness,  in  early  life,  is  certainly  a  very  serious  mis- 
fortune to— ladies,  who  may  stand  in  need  of  tempo- 
rary retirement. 

Waste-paper  sold,  at  three  halfpence  per  pound,  by— 
the  different  editors  of  Lord  Byron's  last  poems. 

To  be  viewed  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays,  from  two 
till  five — — Lieutenant-General  Ziethen,  Commander  of 
the  Prussian  troops  in  France. 

The  King  of  Wurtemberg  has  summoned  an  assembly 

of  the  states  to a  new  hoax. 

CEconomical  fuel the  works  of  AValter  Scott,  Esq. 

A  dashing  female  has  lately  made  her  appearance  in 
the  metropolis,  and-- — may  be  had  at  all  the  principal 
perfumers,  at  the  west  end  of  the  town. 

The  Solicitor-General  has  named Thomas  Colley, 

the  pedestrian,  to  perform   one  thousand   and   twenty 
miles,  in  twenty  days. 

Grown-up  gentlemen  taught  to  dance at  Polito's 

Menagerie  of  Wild  Beasts,  over  Exeter  Change. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  acting  in  the 
name  and  on  behalf  of  his  Majesty,  has lately  im- 
ported from  the  Continent  some  prime  Russian  and 
Polish  bears. 

On  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Canning,  from  his  extraordinary 

diplomatic    mission Shakspeare's    comedy  of  Much 

4fdo  about  Nothi?ig  will  be  put  into  immediate  rehearsal. 
It  was  lately  remarked  in  the  House,  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  that when  rogues  fall  out, 

honest  men  obtain  their  own. 

Last  week  a  cabinet  council  was  held,  which  sat  three 

hours  on King  Joachim's  plush  breeches. 

The  speeches  of  a  certain  noble  Viscount  and  Secretary 

of  State   are   said   to produce  a  greater  quantity  of 

lather  than  any  other  shaving  soap  or  paste  yet  offered  to 
jtublic  patrqnag^. 


(     409     ) 
GHRONICLE  of  the  PARISIAN  THEATRES. 

T'he  Hamlet f  lately  performed  at  the  Vaudeville,  does 
not  attract  quite  such  full  houses,  as  the  Hamlet  of  the 
Porte  St.  Martin.  This  travestie  kind  of  performance  is 
not  good.  The  Parisians  are  fond  of  every  thing  epigram- 
matic ;  but  there  are  epigrams,  which  yet  are  vv^anting  in 
point;  and  in  this  pantomime  of  Hamlet  there  is  no  great 
abundance  of  wit :  the  whole  work  is,  on  the  contrary, 
too  long  and  tiresome. 

A  ballet,  composed  by  M.  Henri,  has  met  with  great 
success  at  the  Theatre  de  la  Porte  St.  Martin,  called  the 
Rose  Tree.  The  story  is  simple  but  not  new,  and  owes  all 
its  celebrity  to  the  merit  of  the  dancers.  Madam  Que- 
rian,  in  the  character  of  a  country  girl,  is  enchanting. 

Talma  goes  from  Rouen  to  Nantes,  in  which  city  he 
will  go  through  all  his  best  characters. 

The  marble  bust  of  the  late  celebrated  Ducis,  who 
contributed  so  much  to  the  Theatre  Francais,  by  his  own 
dramatic  talents  and  his  translations  from  Shakespeare, 
is  just  finished  by  the  famous  sculptor  Gerard,  and  pre- 
sented by  him  to  the  Theatre  Frangais ;  which  theatre 
has  several  new  pieces  in  rehearsal. 

A  violent  dispute  has  arisen  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  and  the  number  of  persons  concerned  renders  it 
very  difficult  to  bring  it  to  a  termination.     Ten  authors 
have  all  written  on  the  same  subject,  namely,  on  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Duke  of  Berry.     M.  Viellard  composed  an 
opera,   entitled   Robert  and  Beatrice   of  Bourbon.     The 
piece  was  most  favorably  received.     Two  other  writers 
have  brought  forward  an  opera,  entitled  "  Louis  IX.  at 
Fharescour ;  or,   France  delivered.''    This  piece  met  with 
great  success  ;  the  music  is  by  Spontini.  Not  content  with 
all  this  Bourbonic  adulation,  a  third  author  has  produced 
an  opera,  entitled   **  The  Captivity  atid  Deliverance  of  St. 
LouisJ'  and  then  came  seven  more.     But  when  we  say 
these  operas  have  been  favourably  received,  we  mean  by 
the  managers  :  as,  however,  they  found  they  could  only 
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present  one  to  the  public,  all  the  former  ones  have  been 
most  unfavourably  returned;  which  hits  caused  the  most 
violent  agitations  and  invectives  from  the  disappointed 
authors.  And  what  is  still  more  aggravating,  each  had 
read  his  work  to  his  cotemporary :  and  as  ill  humour  is 
very  apt  to  produce  injustice,  each  accuses  the  other  of 
plagiarism. 

.  Mademoiselle  Duchesnois,  something  like  our  Melpo- 
mene, (who  for  four  or  five  years  gave  out  that  it  was  po- 
sitively the  last  season  of  her  performing)  has  informed  the 
Parisians,  through  the  managers  and  actors  of  the  Thea- 
tre Frafifais,  that  she  is  about  to  retire  from  the  stage; 
but  as  a  consolation  to  her  numerous  admirers,  her  thea- 
trical retirement  will  not  take  place,  we  believe,  till  the 
latter  end  of  the  year  1817. 

We  wish  Monsieur  Perlet,  who  was  engaged  to  appear 
at  the  Theatre  Franpais,  on  the  1st  of  April,  would  have 
fulfilled  his  engagement.  He  continues  to  perform  here, 
and  has  written  to  the  committee  to  ask  two  month's 
leave  of  absence.  He  is  well  served,  for  he  may  rest  as- 
sured he  will  verify  the  old  proverb,  and  fall  to  the  ground. 
We  want  no  French  performers  in  London,  and  we  have 
authentic  intelligence  that  be  has  lost  his  engagement  at 
the  Theatre  Frangais — When,when  will  John  Bull  be  wise? 
Perlet,  no  doubt,  finds  his  account  in  remaining  here. 

At  the  Theatre  de  la  Porte  St.  Martin,  the  magic 
piece  of  the  Union  des  Lys  seems  likely  to  enchant  a  very 
numerous  audience.  The  decorations  are  splendid,  and  its 
name  sufficiently  bespeaks  its  theme,  which  is  the  marri- 
'  age  of  the  Duke  of  Berri.  All  these  local  subjects  require 
much  merit  in  the  compilation,  to  indemnify  managers 
for  the  great  ex  pence  they  must  necessarily  be  at,  to  at- 
tract a  full  audience  to  a  subject,  v/hich  the  Parisians, 
like  the  Londoners,  are  too  apt,  if  popular,  to  wear  thread- 
bare. 

During  the  Easter  recess,  the  Theatre  des  Varietes 
received  great  embellishments,  and  has  added  some  fine 
lustres  to  the  chaiadeliers.  This  is  an  homage  which  they 
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certainly  owed  to  Ihis  enlightened  age;  it  was  formerly 
"  d.irkness  visible,"  in  more  ways  than  one  at  this  theatre  ; 
and  they  do  right,  as  far  as  in  thenri  lies,  to  throw  a  luatre 
on  obscurity. 

There  has  lately  appeared  on  the  stage  at  Rouen,  a 
new  actress,  who  (ills  the  character  of  a  chambermaid  in 
Mie  happiest  manncir:    her  name  is  Mademoiselle  Clairet. 

Mademoiselle  Devin,  who  has  long  been  the  delight 
of  the  Nantes*  stage,  is  engaged  at  the  Theatre  Frangais- 
Some  new  engagements  have  also  been  made  with  two 
or  three  good  actors,  formerly  of  the  Lyons  Theatre,  at 
the  Feydeau  and  the  Opera-House :  where,  HeFven 
knows/,  there  are  now  many  performers  hardly  fit  to 
play  in  a  provincial  town  ! 

At  the  Odeon  Theatre,  there  is  newly  engaged  a  very 
good  actor  from  Rennes,  and  two  excellent  actresses  from 
Mens,  Mademoiselle  Miege,  and  Mademoiselle  Theodore. 
The  former  plays  the  part  of  a  tender  mistress,  the  latter 
is  charming,  in  that  of  a  chambermaid. 

Morel  is  going  to  Strasburg,  where  he  proposes  to 
enact  those  characters  performed  by  Michot,  at  the  Thea- 
tre Francais. 

After  thirty  years  of  the  most  brilliant  services,  Ma- 
dame Garde]  is  about  to  retire  from  the  opera.  She  took 
her  final  leave  of  the  stage  the  30th  of  April. 

Desperamons  has  quitted  the  Rouen  theatre,  and  has 
departed  to  Strasburgh,  to  fill  up  those  characters  for- 
merly enacted  by  Martin.  He  has  an  excellent  voice, 
and  as  his  manner  of  singing  is  particularly  adapted  to 
the  Theatre  Feydeau,  we  would  advise  him  to  return 
there.  His  absence  has  left  a  vacuum  at  that  theatre, 
which  we  despair  of  seeing  adequately  filled  up. 

The  manager  of  the  Vaudeville  thinks  he  has  now 
made  a  bold  stroke  to  draw  together  a  crowded  audience. 
He  employs  the  same  means,  which  have  so  often  proved 
successful  at  the  Theatre  des  Varietes,  which  consist  in 
bringing  forward,  in  a  continued  succession,  the  most 
gay  and  witty  novelties,     The  last  new  piece  performed 
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at  this  theatre  is  entitled  Monsieur  Sam-Gene.  The  prin- 
cipal character  by  that  inimitable  actor,  (in  his  peculiar 
style)  Joly. 

We  have,  in  a  preceding  number,  taken  notice  of  the 
new  heroic  play,  about  to  be  performed  at  the  theatre 
Francais,  entitled  Alexander  and  Apelles.  Tragedy  has 
seldom  called  up  the  great  from  their  silent  abodes,  ex- 
cept to  kill  them  again  by  poison,  orpoignard.  Plutarch 
as  Madame  de  Sevigne  justly  remarks,  has  drawn  all  his 
heroes,  en  robe  de  chambre,  and  by  thus  domiciliating 
them  to  our  view,  has  only  rendered  them  the  more  in- 
teresting. On  the  other  hand,  the  drama  does  not  always 
present  them  under  this  familiar  point  of  view  :  the  stage 
and  the  closet  do  not  exactly  accord ;  at  the  theatre  we 
must  always  \veep  or  laugh  with  the  multitude.  An 
author,  therefore,  ought  to  be  endowed  with  superior 
talents,  to  discern  what  is  really  heroic,  and  he  is  circum- 
scribed, in  a  manner,  either  to  make  his  subjects  too 
much  out  of  nature,  or  too  closely  approximating  to 
vulgar  life. 

College  pedants  are  apt  to  call  Alexander  by  the  title  of 
a  brigand,  and  Boileau  himself  seems  to  think  him  onl}'- 
fit  for  Bedlam.  Notwithstanding  many  grave  historians 
choose  to  give  him  the  surname  of  Great ;  and  which,  in 
many  respects,  we  think  he  merited,  since  he  was  not 
only  an  invincible  but  a  prudent  warrior,  and  not  less 
actuated  by  glory,  than  by  the  wish  of  civilizing  the 
nations  whom  he  subjugated.  His  mind  was  imbued 
with  every  fine  and  noble  principle,  and  the  pupil  of 
Aristotle  w^ould  have  distinguished  himself,  had  he  been 
born  in  the  most  obscure  situation. 

Alexander,  in  this  new  drama,  is  supposed  to  be  at 
peace,  and  to  be  solacing  himself  with  the  encouragement 
of  the  fine  arts.  He  has  invited  the  famous  painter, 
Apelles,  to  his  court,  and  wishes  the  beauties  of  his 
captive,  Campaspe,  with  whom  the  conqueror  of  the 
world  is  enamoured,  to  be  perpetuated  on  canvas.  Apelles 
cannot  contemplate,  unmoved,  so  charming  an  original; 
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but  he  combats  his  duty  to  his  king  against  his  inclina- 
tions, and  flatters  himself  that  no  mortal  eye  can  see  the 
agitation  to  which  he  is  a  prey.  A  child,  however, 
perceives  it.  Eudore,  his  pupil,  is  drawinj^  a  subject  of 
Apollo  pursuing  Daphne.  Apelles  finds  fault  with  this 
sketch,  and  thinks  the  god  has  not  sufficient  ardor.  Eu- 
dore, at  fourteen  years  of  age,  apologizes  for  not  express- 
ing a  sentiment,  of  which  he  is  yet  ignorant.  But,  on  re- 
flection, he  thinks  he  cannot  do  better  than  to  copy 
faithfully  all  that  he  has  observed  lately  in  the  features 
and  countenance  of  his  master.  Apelles  is  terrified,  be- 
comes seriously  displeased,  and  Campaspe  enters  for  a 
second  sitting. 

The  artist  places  her,  and  puts  her  in  that  attitude 
Avhich  he  thinks  most  conformable  to  set  off  her  beauty. 
He  asks  her,  in  trembling  accents  and  with  a  faultering 
voice,  to  fix  her  eyes  on  him  :  both  the  painter  and  his 
subject  experience  an  indefinable  sensation.  Apelles 
descants  on  the  happiness  of  a  woman,  who  can  hold 
captive  the  conqueror  of  the  world  !  Campaspe  stammers 
out  a  reply,  intimating  that  he  alone  is  happy,  who  in- 
spires the  object  of  his  love  with  mutual  affection.  De- 
lighted with  the  idea  that  Alexander  is  not  beloved, 
Apelles  is  emboldened  to  enquire,  \vhether  this  prince 
has  not  some  secret  rival  ?  Campaspe,  ready  to  betray 
herself,  averts  her  eyes  from  the  man,  who  she  finds  has 
too  great  an  ascendant  over  her,  and  suddenly  quits  the 
apartment.  Vexed  at  her  departure,  Apelles  perceives 
that  the  young  Eudore  is  employed  in  giving  to  his  Apollo 
all  the  expression  he  beholds  on  the  countenance  of  his 
master.  Grief  sometimes  makes  him,  who  is  its  prey, 
unjust;  Apelles  drives  the  boy  out  of  his  sight,  and  goes 
out  himself,  just  as  the  king  comes  in. 

He  finds  Eudore  at  the  entrance,  who  shows  the  mo- 
narch, by  way  of  explanation,  the  drawing,  and  wherein  he 
had  endeavoured  to  give  to  the  lover  of  Daphne  the  same 
expression,  he  had  observed  on  the  countenance  of  his 
master.     Alexander  wants  no   farther  explanation ;   he 
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becomes  furious,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  Eudore, 
swho  innocentiy  ask  him,  what  harm  there  can  be  in 
loving  Campaspe  ?  Apelles  now  comes  in,  and  Alexan- 
der questions  him,  not  like  a  friend,  but  like  a  master, 
why  this  picture,  on  which  he  sets  so  great  a  value,  is  not 
finished  ?  He  then  goes  out,  giving  him  notice  that 
Campaspe  is  coming  to  sit  for  the  last  time.  When 
Apelles  again  finds  himself  alone  with  her,  he  is  no 
longer  master  of  himself.  Determined  to  quit  his  coun- 
ty, he  is  also  resolved  that  she  shall  be  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  his  heart;  he  makes  a  declaration  of  his  pas- 
sion, and  receives  the  mutual  vows  of  Campaspe,  while 
the  painter  throws  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  beautiful 
captive,  Alexander  appears  at  this  decisive  moment : 
love,  jealousy,  revenge,  greatness  of  mind  and  glory,  pro- 
duce in  the  breast  of  the  conqueror  the  most  violent  con- 
flict ;  at  length  the  heroism  of  self-denial  gains  tlie  vic- 
tory, and  he  places  her  he  adores  in  the  arms  of  his  rival. 

The  whole  plan  of  this  piece  is  very  happily  traced 
out.  There  is  not  a  scene  but  what  is  replete  with  inte- 
rest; the  situations  are  striking,  and  the  language  ani- 
mated ;  full  of  imagery,  without  being  any  way  inflated. 
The  piece  was  admirably  performed,  and  obtained  uni* 
versal  and  merited  applause. 

Several  people  do  not  scruple  to  declare,  that  Madame 
Catalani  will  never  play  at  any  theatre,  where  she  cannot 
reign  super-eminent  and  alone.  Madame  Strine  Sacchi  is 
looked  for  with  the  utmost  impatience,  by  the  directors  of 
the  Opera  It  alien,  the  strength  of  which  house  is  expected 
to  be  greater  than  any  thing  yet  seen  at  Paris.  If  Madame 
Catalani  should  return,  the  Parisians  declare  it  will  be, 
what  nothing  in  this  world  was  ever  yet  pronounced — 
most  perfect! 

Antonin,  and  the  other  Opera-dancers,  who  went  to 
Vienna,  are  now  returned.  Anatole  and  Mademoiselle 
Gosselin  yet  constitute  the  charm  and  delight  of  the 
Berlin  theatre;  and  a  correspondent  from  Prussia  assures 
us,  that  there  are  no  terms  in  language  sufficiently  for^ 
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cible  to  express  their  high  admiration   of  Mademoiselle 
Gosselin's  talents. 

JMesdames  Moreau  and  Belmont  are  about  to  retire 
from  the  Theatre  Feydeau.  Madame  Belmont,  who  never 
ought  to  have  quitted  the  Theatre  of  the  Rue  des  ChartreSy 
cannot  sing.  She  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  stage, 
a  fine  figure,  but  no  voice,  not  even  in  those  songs  which 
are  composed  purposely  for  her. 

Talma  is  still  at  Nantes,  where  he  has  performed 
Manlius  and  Coriolanus,  to  the  delight  of  crowded  au- 
diences. When  the  name  of  Talma  is  seen  on  the  bills, 
the  house  generally  overflows. 

Sixteen  new  pieces  were  performed  during  the  course 
of  April,  and  yet,  according  to  custom,  not  half  of  them 
have  been  successful.  Of  this  number  is  the  Rossignol, 
at  the  Opera  House  ;  Apelles  and  Campaspe,  at  the  Thea- 
tre Pra/?pa?5;  La  Petite  Guerre,  a  tOdeon;  Hamlet,  at 
the  Vaudeville  ;  the  Rose  Tree,  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin ; 
Les  Rivaux  Impromptus,  at  the  P'arietes;  Brelan  de 
Gascons,  at  the  Jmhigu ;  and  Maitre  Frontin,  at  £a 
Gaii^.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  these  pieces  are  in  one 
act,  and  yet  7iot  one  of  them  are  capable  of  filling  a  house. 
In  general,  the  Parisian  theatres  have  of  late  been  much 
deserted,  and  they  require  more  than  ever  something 
striking  to  bring  together  a  tolerable  audience.  The 
Feydeau,  which  languishes,  at  least,  as  much  as  any  of 
them,  notwithstanding  its  new  performers,  hopes  for  a 
resurrection  in  the  piece  of  One  for  the  Other,  an  opera, 
in  three  acts.  The  Road  to  Fontainhleau  has  something 
of  a  run,  at  the  Odeon.  It  is  said  to  be  written  by  Mr. 
George  Duval,  author  of  the  pleasant  little  piece,  entirjed 
A  Day  at  Versailles,  This  author  is  successful  in  every 
road  he  takes. 
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THE  HAPPY  WEDDING. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Scourge, 
S1R3 

My  last  communication  was  completely  in  the  PensO'^ 
Toso  style.  I  then  laboured  under  great  anxiety  and* 
affliction,  which  literally  weighed  me  down.  My  so 
ardently  desired  union  with  the  beautiful  Miss  Tabitha 
Thorn,  was  not  only  deferred,  as  I  informed  you,  to  a 
distant  and  indefinite  term,  but  was  even  doubtful ;  inas- 
much as  it  depended  equally  upon  the  cure  of  my  scars, 
and  the  celebration  of  the  royal  nuptials.  At  present 
both  these  obstacles  are  removed,  and  the  case  with  me 
most  happily  reversed- — I  now^  tune  the  lyre  to  songs  of 
joy.  Tabitha,  the  dear,  enchanting  creature  1  is  mine— 
indissolubly  mine  1 

But  let  me  proceed  somewhat  methodically  in  my  nar.- 
rative.  You  must  know,  Mr.  Editor,  that  a  few  days 
after  my  unpleasant  interview  with  Mrs«  Thorn  and  her 
amiable  daughter  (in  which  the  circumstance  of  my  sca- 
rified visage,  occasioned  by  my  perilous  adventure  with 
the  ugly,  black  tom-cat,  as  already  related,  involved  me 
in  such  dire  embarrassment  and  disgrace)  notice  was  given 
in  the  public  prints,  that  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales  with  his  serene  highness  the  Prince  of  Saxe-Co- 
b.ourg,  was  definitively  fixed  for  Thursday,  the  second  of 
May.  No  sooner  was  this  auspicious  event  announced, 
than  I  received  an  invitation  from  Mrs.  Thorn  to  favour 
her  with  a  call. 

The  reader  will  easily  believe  that  I  did  not  give  the 
good  old  lady  the  trouble  of  repeating  her  summons. 
Not  only  had  I  been  careful  to  procure  vouchers  to  the 
truth  of  my  adventure  with  the  tom-cat,  but  I  had  like- 
wise busily  profited  of  the  intermediate  days,  since  my 
last  interview,  to  repair  the  disgraces  of  my  mutilated 
visage,  for^ which  purpose  I  scarcely  suffered  an  hour  to 
elapse,  without  bathing  my  face  profusely  with  the 
most  celebrated  washes  and  cosmetics ;   in  particular^  I 
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made  use  of  a    decoction  composed    of  Macaisar  Oil, 
boiled  with  a  pint  of  the  new  nostrum,  advertized  under 
the  title  of  Lac  E/epItantis.     The  eflfect  was  truly  asto- 
nishing— I    was  enabled  to  present  myself    before  my 
charmer,  in  a  state  of  complete  regeneration. 
>^I  shall   not  trespass  upon  your  valuable  pages,   Mr. 
Editor,   by  entering  into  a  superfluous  detail;   suffice  it 
therefore   to  observe,  that   Thursday  morning.  May  2d, 
was  the  day  appointed  for  my   union  with   the  lovely 
Tabitha.      In  grateful  remembrance  of  the  pleasure  we 
had  mutually  experienced,  in  the  course  of  our  retired 
walk,  the  preceding  spring,  in  the  fields  adjoining  to  Co- 
penhagen-house, the  parish   church  of  St.    Pancras  was 
fixed  upon  for  the  celebration  of  the  nuptial  rites.    In  con- 
sequence of  this  arrangement,  Tabitha  and  myself  added 
©ne  more  to    the  list   of  ieven  hundred  couple,  who  en- 
gaged  in  the  holy  state  of  matrimony  on  the  same  day, 
although  not  the  same  hour,  with  the  royal  pair. 

From  the  altar,  we  adjourned  to  Copenhagen-house, 
where  we  regaled  ourselves  v/ith  some  very  choice  re- 
freshments. In  honour  of  the  illustrious  Prince,  who 
has  deigned  to  come  from  foreign  parts,  in  order  to  im- 
prove the  royal  breed  of  these  realms,  I  had  taken  espe- 
cial care  to  provide  myself  with  an  ample  supply  of  the  , 
celebrated  Cobourg  Sausage,  of  which  Tabitha  partook 
with  great  relish,  pronouncing  it  to  be  truly  delicious. 
Her  mother  joined  in  this  encomium,  and  frequently  ex- 
pressed her  hope,  that  the  events  of  this  day  w^ould  prove 
auspicious ;  to  which  prayer  we  both  (as  on  a  former  oc- 
casion)  devoutly  ejaculated  "  Amen.'* 

At  length  then,  Tabitha  is  mine — What  a  happy  period 
is  the  honey-moon  /  Every  moment  seems  to  bring  with 
it  increase  of  bliss,  of  pleasure,  and  of  heart-felt  delight ! 
What  can  equal  the  enjoyment  of  clasping  to  3^our  breast 
the  object  of  your  fondest  hopes  and  wishes  ?— -to  enfold 
in  your  arms,  what  you  prize  more  than  ail  the  universe  ? 
No  longer  do  I  now  complain,  as  in  my  last,  Mr.  Editor, 
that  I  am  estranged  from  happiness;    that  the  cup  of 
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pleasure  is  rudely  dashed  from  my  iip,  and  interdicted 
to  my  tr.ste.  Oh  no !  our  sum  of  happiness  is  now  com- 
plete ;  an  1,  however  certain  persons  may  feel  disposed  to 
smile  at  the  assertion,  both  Tabitha  and  myself  feel  firm- 
ly persuaded,  that  the  expiration  of  the  honeymoon  will 
not  be  productive  of  any  abatement  in  our  mutual  attach- 
ment, any  diminution  of  our  joys. — On  the  contrary,  we 
look  forward,  -with  hope  the  most  confident  and  sanguine, 
to  an  increase  of  rapture,  to  new  inlets  of  pleasure  and 
conscious  satisfaction.  At  all  events,  it  shall  not  be  want 
of  good-will,  on  the  part  of  either  of  us,  if  our  union  be 
not  attended  with  as  happy  results,  as  the  nation  so 
ardently  wishes  and  anticipates  from  the  royal  nuptials. 
And  although  it  has  been  justly  observed,  by  the  author 
of  the  tragedy  of  Cato  : 

"  'Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success;" 
yet,  be  assured,  Mr.  Editor,  that  both  Tabitha  and  myself 
will  at  least  exert  our  best  endeavours,  to  "  deserve  it  J* 

Sach  is  the  present  happy  state,  and  frame  of  mind, 
of,  Mr.  Editor, 

Your  obliged  and  humble  Servant, 
Timothy  Plumb. 
Hatton  Garden,  13tk  May,  1816. 


THE  PORTER  POT. 
{.Parodied  from  Mr,  Southey's  Poem  of  the  Holly  Tree,) 


O  READER  !  hast  thou  ever  seen,  or  not, 

A  Porter  Pot  ? 
The  eye  that  contemplates  it,  is  full  loth 

To  quit  its  froth, 
TemperM  by  ev'ry  Publican  that's  wise. 
With  drugs  pernicious,  high  to  make  it  rise« 

Below  tobacco  j  uice  and  Spanish  meet ; 

Bitter  and  sweet  1 
No  swilling  drover,  in  his  weary  round. 

This  cheat  has  found, 
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But,  as  he  drinks,  be  trusts  has  nought  to  fear. 
Except  an  increase  in  the  price  of  beer. 

He  div«5  not  in  such  things,  with  curious  eyes, 

To  moralize ; 
Nor  yet  has  from  the  foaming  porter  pot 

A  lesson  got, 
But  in  his  bfvVage  throws  a  dram  of  liquor. 
Hoping,  by  mixture,  to  get  drunk  the  quicker. 

So,  though  I  wish  to  make  myself  appear 

Grave,  wise,  austere. 
To  meddling  folk,  who  would  investigate 

My  empty  pate ; 
Yet,  all  my  friends  well  know,  wise  lam  not: 
But  like  the  froth  upon  A  porter  pot. 

And  should  my  pride,  (as  pride  is  apt,  I  know) 

Its  workings  show, 
All  vain  asperities  I,  day  by  day. 

Would  wear  away ; 
Till,  the  true  picture  of  a  harden'd  sot, 
I  end,  like  froth  upon  the  porter  poT, 

And  though  good  home-brew'd  beer  is  ever  seen. 

So  bright  and  keen. 
Whilst  porter's  dregs  display  their  muddy  hue. 

To  public  view, 
-    Yet,  when  for  fourpence  half-penny  'tis  got. 
What  then  more  cheerful  than  a  porter  pot  ? 

So  solemn  should  my  lyre  be  tun'd  aniong 

The  sons  of  song  ; 
So  would  I  seem,  amongst  each  rhymer  gay. 

More  grave  than  they  ; 
And  fame,  most  gloomy,  still  should  be  my  lot. 
Like  Indian  berries,*  in  the  porter  pot. 

Kehama. 

*  The  Coailvs  Indicus  is  a  principal  ingredient  in  the  com- 
position of  porter  :  producing  stupidity,  and  bewildering  the 
brain,  much  in  the  same  manner,  and  to  the  same  extent,  as 
some  of  Mr.   Southey's  gloomy  and  incomprehensible  poetry. 
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UTOPIAN  DIARY. 

HULES  .4ND  REGULATIONS,    ADOPTED  BY  THE  SOCIETY 
FOR    THE    SUPPRESSION    OF    VICE. 

Resolved  unanimously— Every  old  v/oman  selling  an 
half-penny  w^orth  of  apples,  before  the  fashionable  cha- 
pels may  be  closed,  after  divine  service,  to  have  her 
tand  seized,  and  the  fruit  to  be  confiscated  for  the  use 
of  the  members  of  the  society,  if  worthy  of  their  accep- 
tance. This  law  to  extend  with  the  utmost  rigour  to 
those  apple-women,  who  have  large  families,  as  it  is  their 
duty  to  be  particularly  careful  not  to  setavicious  example. 
If  a  workman  should  be  paid,  at  so  late  an  hour,  on 
Saturday  night,  for  his  week's  labour,  that,  on  his  return 
home,  he  finds  the  butchers*  shops  shut,  and  not  wishing 
to  fast  on  Sunday,  should  dare  to  go  on  the  sabbath,  to 
buy  what  he  had  no  money  to  purchase  before,  he  shall, 
in  consideration  of  the  delay  of  his  employers  in  paying 
liim,  only  be  punished  by  going  without  his  Sunday's 
dinner.  But  the  butcher,  who  impiously  profanes  the 
Lord's  day,  by  administering  to  the  wants  of  the  neces- 
sitous, shall  be  fined  fifty  pounds,  particularly  if  the  said 
butcher  be  poor;  for  in  such  a  one  it  is  unpardonable 
insolence  and  defiance  of  the  laws.  Very  opulent  butchers, 
however,  who  trade  on  Sunday,  merely  to  oblige  the  nobi- 
lity, on  their  sudden  arrival  in  town,  may  claim  an  exemp- 
tion from  this  rule. 

If  a  publican,  during  divine  service,  sells  a  drop  of 
spirits  to  any  poor  creature  that  is  fainting,  he  shall  for- 
feit his  licence. 

If  any  of  the  poorer  sort  are  found  singing,  or  playing 
at  cards  on  Sunday  evening,  they  shall  be  punished  with 
the  utmost  severit}'. 

But,  though  the  members  of  this  society  have,  in  their 
wise  considerations,  adopted  and  furthermore  resolve  to 
put  in  practice  the  above  wholesome  rules  and  regula- 
tions, yet,  true  to  that  liberality  of  sentiment,  which  is 
ever  the  concomitant  of  real  virtue,  they  are  willing  to 
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allow  every  indulgence  in  their  power  to  the  want  and 
wishes  of  the  rich  and  great.  They  have  herefbre 
resolved  to  accord  to  them  the  following  limited  indul- 
gences, on  the  great  day  of  repose,  and  to  make  it  also 
to  them,  as  much  as  possible,  a  day  of  festivity.  It  is, 
in  consequence, 

Resolved  unanimously,  that   all  confectioners,  pastry- 
cooks, fishmongers,  &c.  &c.  &c.  shall  be  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  nobility  and  wealthy  gentry,  either  in, 
or  out  of  the   time   of  divine   service,    on    Sundays- 
Provided  always,  that  the  said  pastry-cooks,  confectioners, 
fishmongers,  &c.  &c.  &c.  keep  all  their  active  and  la- 
borious employments  secret  till  after  divine  service   is 
ended.     This  indulgence  will  materially  aid  the  cause  of 
beneficence,  as  all  trades-people  so  employed  are  autho- 
rized in  charging  double  prices,  or,  if  convenient,  and 
without  fear  of  detection,  an  hundred  per  cent,  profit  oiv 
every  article.     Such  has  been  the  great  liberality  of  this 
society   towards  the  select  company  of  the  bakers;  who 
shall,  by  no  means,  keep  any  dinner  in  their  shops  on 
the  Lord's  day  longer  than  one  o'clock  ;  yet  for  every 
joint  or  scrap  of  meat  cooked  in   their  ovens,  they  shall 
be  sure  to  charge  two  pence,  and  insist  on  its  being  paid 
before-hand,  leaving  those  who  send  meat  to  be  baked 
at  liberty  to  have  their  meat  sodden,  or  dried  up  to  a 
chip,  as  the  heat  or  slowness  of  the  oven  may  effect. 
Thejourneynien  are  likewise  recommended  to  take  care 
to  slip  out,  -  for  their  own  use,  the  daintiest  pieces,  and  to 
be  sure  also  not  to  eat  their   savoury    pieces  without 
A?egetables,  as   that   is   unwholesome.     By  purloining  a 
couple  of  potatoes  from  every  dish,  they  may  have  suf- 
ficient of  this  nutritive  vegetable  to  make  a*  large  plate 
full  for   themselves  and  families,  without  any  injury  to 
their  toiling  brethren.     For,  as  it  has  been  observed  by 
high  authority,  Me  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire. 

If  any  poor  pregnant  female  should  long  for  pig,  goose, 
or  duck,  and  not  being  able  to  purchase  it  herself,  should 
prevail  on  some  kind  neighbour  to  go  halves  with   her. 
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every  baker  is  ordered,  in  such  case,  to  charge  sixpence 
for  baking  the  said  half  pig,  half  goose,  or  half  duck. 
If  poor  people  have  dainties  baked,  they  must  pay  for 
them,  and  longing,  in  -poor  v^^omen,  deserves  punishment. 
Far  be  it  frooi  the  society  to  deprive  the  rich  of  those 
benefits,  to  which  they  are  legitimately  entitled.     For 
this  reason,  whether  they  pay  or  not,  the  wine-merchant 
is  permitted  to  send   hampers  of   Champaign,  Tokay, 
Cura^oa,  &c.  &c.  even  during  the  time  of  divine  service, 
to  any  lady  of  quality,  if  fancy,  during  the  trying  hour  of 
early  pregnancy,  should  point  particularly  towards  any 
of  the  above  mentioned  wines,  and  her  butler  through 
shameful  neglect,  or  justifiable  appropriation  to  his  own 
use,  should  have  suffered  the  cellar   to  become  void  and 
destitute  of  these  absolute  necessaries  of  life.     On  the 
same  principle,  should  any  antiquated  virgin  of  rank, 
lately  married,  oxAy  imagine  herself  in  the  way  to  become 
a  mother,  every  v/ine-merchant  is   expi^ssly  ordered  to 
satisfy  these  imperious  cravings  of  nature. 

And,  though  the  licence  of  singing  any  theatrical  com- 
positions is  carefully  withheld  from  the  poor,  on  the 
Lord's  day,  yet  such  day  being  found  extremely  long  and 
wearisome  to  the  rich,  without  some  innocent  recreation, 
the  society  allows  them  to  have  Sunday  concerts,  and 
furthermore  allows*  the  singers  and  musicians  of  the 
Opera  House,  to  rehearse  privately  on  the  Sabbath  at  the 
said  theatre,  as,  otherwise,  perhaps,  they  might  be  guilty 
of  a  sin,  yet  more  heinous  than  sabbath-breaking — by 
wounding  the  nice  ears  of  the  noble  amateur  with  a  false 
cadence  ! 

At  the  Sunday  Concerts  of  the  nobility,  only  sacred 
music  is  to  be  performed — such  as  Dryden's  Ode,  (the 
part  of  *'  the  prince  unable  to  conceal  his  pain,"  &c.  to 
be  sung,  with  three  times  three,  during  the  first  six  Sun- 
days, after  the  marriage  of  the  Royal  Lovers.)  The  songs 
in   Acts  and  Galateay-^"  Fill  high  the  sparkling  howU^ 


*  A  well  known  fact  in  Utopia, 
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"  Mad  Bess" — "  Mad  Tom,''— Cease  your  funning," 
Miss  Kelly  s  Escape,  S^c.  are  allowed  to  be  danced,  in 
thanksgiving  for  the  preservation  of  the  life  of  a  fellow- 
creature,  and  *  Corporal  Violette,  as  we  have 
conquered  the  Corsican.— David  danced  before  the  ark. 

And  though  the  society  cannot  possibly  tolerate  the 
public  use  of  cards  on  this  sacred  day,  yet  the  nobility 
and  rich  gentry  may  rest  assured,  that  special  care  will 
be  taken,  that  the  spies  of  this  excellent  and  truly  moral 
society  shall  not  molest  them.  Every  public  indulgence 
will  also  be  given  to  any  species  of  childish  and  innocent 
diversion,  such  as  chess,  domino,  and  the  royal  game  of 
goose  / 

MARRIAGE    IN    HIGH    LIFE, 

On  Thursday,  May  2d,  was  married  Miss  PvfGuLP  to 
the  Sieur  Von  Krout.  As  soon  as  the  ceremony  was 
performed,  the  grandmother  of  the  bride,  the  father,  the 
bride  and  bridegroom,  with  the  rest  of  the  family,  slipped 
into  the  closet,  where  they  all  partook  of  a  snug  dram 
of  cherry  brandy. 

Miss  M'GuLP  was  so  boisterous  in  her  joy,  and  gave 
the  responses  in  such  a  loud  and  shrill  voice,  that  she 
actually  abashed  the  poor  bridegroom.  On  quitting  the 
altar,  she  flew  up  to  her  grandmother,  saying,  "dear 
granny,  just  wipe  the  snuff  off  your  upper  lip,  and  give 
me  a  buss.'*  She  then  ran  and  kissed  all  her  aunts,  and 
shook  her  uncles  by  the  hand  ;  and  slipping  her  arm 
through  her  husband's,  we  are  enabled  to  lay  before  our 
readers  the  highly  important  intelligence,  that  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  walked  off,  "  arni  in  arm  I" 

It  is  confidently  asserted  that  this  highly  accomplished 
gentleman,  belonging  to  the  ancient  and  illustrious  house 
of  Von  Krout,  can  repeat  the  Lord*s  Prayer,  the  Creed, 
and  the  Ten  Commandments;  the  following  he  can  read, 
without  spelling,  "  Thou  shalt  have  none  other  Gods 
but  me." 


*  Vide  New  Country  dance> 
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The  Sieur  Von  Krout  bowed  and  smiled,  and  looked 
very  much  pleased  at  the  concourse  of  people  assembled 
to  witness  his  wedding.  He  was  dressed  in  a  blue  coat 
in  the  morning,  and  was  so  delighted  at  having  a  carriage 
of  his  own,  that  he  mounted  the  back  of  an  old  hack 
horse,  and  rode  round  and  round  the  coachmaker's  to 
look  at  it  above  twenty  times,  the  day  before  he  was 
married. 

Miss  M'GuLP  was,  she  declared,  so  warm,  that  she 
put  dov/n  all  the  windows  of  her  carriage,  and  showed 
herself  to  all  the  people,  in  the  most  gracious  manner. 

SEIZURE    OF    SMUGGLED    GOODS. 

A  paper  parcel,  containing  twelve  pair  of  silk  stock- 
ings, for  a  caper-master. 

An  old  shot  box,  with  thirty-three  pair  of  gloves,  to 
prevent  the  infection  of  the  5'co?c/?;^c?c?/e. 

A  case,  containing  a  gold  mosaic  necklace  and  a  pair 
of  bracelets,  for  a  clergyman  /  ! ! 

Seventeen  coloured  prints  to  the  great  ordnance 
depot!!! 

Seventeen  pair  of  coloured  gloves  to  a  commissary, 
possessed  of  the  peculiar  virtue  of  concealing  all  cash- 
fingering,  store-handling,  or  appropriation,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
a  quantity  of  catalogues  of  living  authors,  bound  in  calf. 

One  box,  with  one  hundred  and  nineteen  pair  of  leather 
gloves,  to  a  Baronet  on  speculation. 

One  case,  directed  "  Battalion  Stores,  Royal  Artillery, 

W ,*'  containing  the  invulnerable  armor  of  fifty-seven 

pair  of  leather  gloves. 

Three  pictures  framed ;  26  small  prints,  2  bound 
books,  2  unbound  books,  sundry  unbound  music  and 
books,  for  the  son  of  an  archbishop  I  !  ! 

Six  bottles  of  Cologne  water,  to  wash  and  perfume  a 
gentleman  I ! ! 

One  ancient  rifle  gun,  for  a  commissary — to  shoot  him- 
self with,  on  detection. 

One  parcel — directed  "royal  articles'* — a  foreign  dress 
s^word,  for  a  subaltern  officer,  particularly  useful,  when 
s^uch  articles  are  only  worn  at  court. 


Shippinif  iiiteJligence,  ^^^ 

KB.  These  are  unlucky  fellows;  as  the  people  of 
Utopia  cannot  be  compelled  to  that  silence  on  their  ac- 
count, which  either  has  been  purchased  or  insured,  in  the 
case  oi' tKo  highli^  distinguished  culprits. 

SlI  1  Pr  IN  Gr     INT  E  Ll^  J  GE  N  C  E. 

Monday.  Arrived  the  Punch  Bozcl,  in  distress,  bound 
to  B — n,  laden  with  runri. 

Tuesdciy.     Arrived  the  Union,  C -b,  driven  from  the 

coast  of  Ireland,  laden  wdth  lumber  ;  supposed  contraband. 
Wednesday,     llie  Anli-Jbsentee,  Capt.  Bulky,  bound 
to  Calais  with  taxed  passports. 

Thursday.  Sailed  the  Pvg,  Dutch  bottom,  laden  with 
cheese,  tallow,  and  a  portion  of  malt ;  gone  out  with  a 
roving  commission. 

Friday.  Arrived  the  Old  Mecklenburg,  Capt.  Queen, 
laden  with  snufF. 

Sunday  and  Monday,  (^nnd  variable.)  Arrived  the 
Prince  Regent,  put  under  quarantine.  The  Bee,  Capt. 
Bull;  the  Messalina,li — rtf — d. 

Tuesday,  (zoind  variable.)  Arrived  the  BcdpohyCixpt 
Yarmouth.     Sailed  the  Austrian. 

Wednesday.  The  ship  Regret,  Capt.  Van,  comman- 
der, to  discharge  her  cargo,  belonging  to  the  collectors 
of  the  late  Income  Tax. 

Thursday.  Sailed,  on  a  short  cruize,  the  Steady, 
Brougham  ;  sailed  the  Princess  Charlotte  packet,  in  com- 
pany with  the  Cobourg,  on  a  farewell  voyage  to  Virginia, 
Friday.  Arrived  the  Saxe-Cobourg  packet,  from  New- 
foundland; the  Frederic,  Capt.  York,  from  Porto, 
laden  with  wine,  spoke  the  Calypso,  Carey,  outward 
bound.  Arrived  the  Wasp,  Cumberland,  with  the  ship 
Widow,  in  tow,  dismasted  and-  deserted    by  his    crew. 

Sailed  the  Smuggler,  for  Liverpool,  Capt.  C h. 

Arrived   the  Commerce,  leaky,  and   in  great  distress 
laden  with  paper ;  put  into  dock  for  a  time. 

The  following  ships  are  put  up  for  sale,  as  being  no  lon- 
ger fit  for  use.     The  Tisiphone,  Capt.  Jersey  ;  the  Porpjise 
Sussex ;  the  Rosary,  Fitz— t ;  the  Melpomene^  Siddons, 
yoL.  XI.  3  I 
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The  Carey,  converted  into  a  prison  ship,  according  to 
the  old  rules  ;  now  lying  in  M — 1 — na  harbour,  visited  fre- 
quently by  Capt.  York,  who  is  appointed  Inspecting 
Officer.  The  Mary  Thornherrij,  Gibbs,  lying  in  the 
same  harbour,  to  be  a  guard-ship;  Inspecting  Officer- 
Lieutenant  Colman. 

Arrived  the  Prince  of  Orange  packet,  from  a  cruise  off 
St.  x\nn's  Island  ;  voyage  prosperous,  and  weather  serene. 

Sailed  the  Disappointment,  on  a  look-out,  Capt.  Bull. 

The  Mary-Anne  Clarke,  on  a  farewell  voyage  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope — timbers  getting  old,  and  not  likely 
to  weather  another  voyage  to  the  Gold  coast. 

GUSTONIAN  MEDICINES 
CASE    LXXXV. 


To  Baron  Von  Gusto,  Whirlwind  Road. 
Dear  Sir, 
When  I  contemplate  the  cures  performed  by  your  in- 
valuable medicines,  I  feel  an  ardent  desire  to  make  every 
one  as  great  a  humbug,  as  I  have  been  myself.  In  the 
year  1S06,  I  found  myself  under  tbe  awkward  necessity 
of  parting  with  my  own  leg,  which  God  had  given  me, 
for  one  made  by  a  carpenter.  In  this  extremity,  I  applied 
to  the  celebrated  Astley  Cooper;  why,  L — d  bless  your 
honor !  he's  nobody  after  all.  He  could  not  make  my 
■wooden-leg  a  natural  one,  composed  of  flesh,  bones,  and 
sinews.  Would  you  believe  it.  Sir,  he  had  the  impudence 
to  assure  me  that  mine  was  an  incurable  case  ?  So  I  threw 
my  wooden-leg  at  him,  and  told  him  to  take  it  for  his 
pains.  He  replied  that  if  I  went  without  it,  it  might  be 
the  death  of  me  ;  but  I  would  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  him,  and  my  brother  having  been  guillotined  in 
France,  and  hearing  that  you  undertook  to  put  men^s 
heads  again  on  their  shoulders;  though  you  could  not, 
I  knew,  do  any  thing  for  my  poor  old  brother,  who  was 
thrown  into  quick  lime,  and  most  likely  has  had  a  royal 
funeral,  instead  of   Louis  XVI.  I  yet  thought,  as  I  was 
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alive,  you  very  probably  could  give  me  another  leg ; 
which,  thanks  to  your  invaluable  pills  and  lotion,!  found 
growing  directly  the  same  size  as  the  other,  after  only 
using  them  once.  I  immediately  threw  my  crutches  at 
the  head  of  the  fust  eminent  surgeon  I  met,  and  broke 
my  stick  across  the  back  of  the  next.  My  wife  gets 
more  money  a  day,  by  showing  me,  than  all  the  exhibi- 
tion of  lions  and  monkies  over  Exeter  Change,  the 
carriage  oF  Buonaparte,  his  picture  by  Le  Fevre,  or  the 
Bazaars  receive  in  one  week.  Therefore  I  am  never 
likely  to  forget  this  cure  as  long  as  I  live,  for  I  can  now 
afford  to  take  my  gallon  of  gin  every  day. 

Billy  Noodle, 
universal  economy, 
exemplified  in    the  patent  improved  reglstepw 

STOVE. 

As  ministers,  to  save  the  great  and  requisite  expences 
of  the  nation,  are  now  most  meritoriously  employed  in 
diminishing  the  number  of  those  poor,  subordinate 
wretches,  who  know  not  how  to  earn  their  daily  bread, 
the  inventor  of  the  improved  patent  register  stove  has 
found  out  an  happy  expedient  to  discharge  all  the  labour- 
ers in  coal  mines,  coal  quarries,  coal  barges,  lighters, 
wharfs,  &c.  &c.  &c.  by  an  invention,  which  *  consumes 
its  own  smoke ^  and  supplies  itself  with  coals!,'/  By  only 
raising  it  with  the  poker,  they  will  drop  into  the  fire  at 
pleasure.  And,  what  is  not  the  least  remarkable,  the  less 
fuel  there  is  in  these  admirable  stoves,  the  more  heat  they 
give ;  and  the  open  appearance  of  the  stove  is  clear,  and 
cheerful,  having  nothing  at  the  bottom,  the  sides,  or  any 
other  part  thereof. 

Dicky  and  Donkey, 
Lie-gate. 

a  card  to  the   ladies, 
sublime  turkish  paste,  and  circassian  powder. 
Well  do   these    unique  appendages    to    the    toilette 
merit  the  appellation  of  sublime;    indeed,    /supernatural 


*  Verbatim. 
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would  have  been  a  more  appropriate  term,  inasmuch  as^ 
it  is  well  known,  that  though  these  wonderful  articles  are 
in  general  use  amongst  the  ladies  of  the  Ottoman  Porte, 
yet  there  are  very  few  Turkish  or  Circassian  ladies,  but 
what  have  brown  or  yellow  looking  skins.  Nevertheless, 
let  any  duslq^-looking,  thick-skinned  Englishwoman 
make  use  of  these  admirable  cosmetics,  and  she  will 
become  in  an  instant  as  fair  as  the  lily  of  the  garden. 
So  likewise  the  roughest  skin  will  instantly  assume  the 
most  fine,  delicate,  and  satin-like  texture.  Let  it  be 
particularly  understood,  that  neither  the  Turkish  paste 
nor  Circassian  powders  have  any  claim  to  any  Turkish  or 
Circassian  origin,  in  their  manufacture.  No,  they  are 
fabricated  only  in  Utopia  by  one,  who  chooses  at  present 
to  conceal  his  name.  They  may  be  had,  however,  at 
the  very  low  rate  of  ten  shillings  and  sixpence  the  pot, 
or  in  packets  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence,  by  every 
vender  of  quack  medicine  or  perfumery,  in  the  kingdom. 
N.  B.  Not  less  than  eight  dollars  will  be  received,  in 
payment  for  the  above  articles.     Gold,  in  any  shape. 

TASTE    IN    HIGH    LIFE. 

We  are  assured  that  Mr.  Bctll,  who  lately  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  give  a  very  handsome  fortune  with  one 
of  his  idi'iY protegees s  in  marriage,  is,  notwithstanding  his 
known  plain  dealing,  extremely  shocked  at  the  vulgarity 
of  her  taste.  He  is  particularly  at  a  loss  to  ascertain, 
whether  it  be  owing  to  an  inherent  avarice,  (which  he  is 
much  afraid  it  is)  or  to  a  rustic  aukwardness,  to  which 
she  has  ever  been  addicted ;  but  she  actually  ordered  a 
wedding  ring,  v/hich  a  fishwoman  would  have  been 
ashamed  of  wearing;  for  it  looks  more  like  a  thick  brass 
ring  for  a  bed  or  window-curtain,  than  any  thing  else. 
The  said  lady,  moreover,  flounced  and  bounced  most  inde- 
cently about  an  estate, which  Mr,  Bull  generously  meantto 
give  her  husband,  but  which  she  refused,  saying,  "  as  how, 
she  could  not,  nor  ever  would  abide  such  a  nasty  name." 


(     459    ) 
FINE  ARTS. 

PAINTINGS   OF    THE    NEW    SCHOOL. 


Lot,  and  his  tzco  Daughters.     It  was  with  more  than 
ordinary  satisfaction,    that  we  contemplated  this  truly 
chaste  and  elegant  picture.     The  venerable  patriarch  is 
represented  in  the  last  stage  of  intoxication,  and  the  two 
young  ladies  appear  in  the  act  of  divesting  themselves  of 
their  superfluous  drapery.     This  idea  is  most  happily 
imagined.     Indeed  the  whole  of  the  figure  of  the  youngest 
daughter  is  extremely  modest,  delicate,  and  phasing ;  but 
we  cannot  award    the    same  unqualified  praise  to  the 
€ldest  sister.     The  colouring  is  entitled   to  the  highest 
commendation — the  grass  is  a  beautiful  blue,  and  the 
sky,  being  green  and  purple,  produces  a  fine  and  novel 
effect.     According  to  the  principles  of  the  new  school, 
the  fore-grotmd  of  the  picture  is  light ;  the  middle  black, 
(to  heighten  the  contrast)    and  the  back  ground  a  deep 
scarlet. 

The  Billingsgate  Corrected,  This  picture  represents  a 
quarrel  between  a  fish-Woman  and  a  waterman,  who  is 
belabouring  her  back  with  his  oar.  There  is  considerable 
execution  in  this  piece,  and  it  is  but  justice  to  add,  that 
the  fair  artist,  (a  lady  well-known  in  the  fashionable 
circles)  has  not  been  sparing  of  her  colours.  The  red  on 
the  fish-woman's  face  is  so  profusely  laid  on,  that  it  is 
nearly  three  inches  in  prominence,  above  the  surface  of 
the  canvas.  But  this  js  not  considered  as  a  fault  by  the 
followers  of  the  new  school.  We  would  advise  this  lady, 
however,  not  to  overstep  the  modesty  of  nature,  and 
above  all  most  seriously  recommend  her,  to  choose  more 
delicate  subjects  for  her  pencil.  We  recollect  seeing  a 
picture  by  the  same  lady,  last  year,  the  subject  of  which 
was  men  and  hoys  bathing  in  the  Thames, 

The  Prodigal  Son,  eating  husks,  icith  Swine.  This  is  a 
picture  of  superior  merit.  The  reduced  spendthrift 
retains,  even  in  the  very  extreme  of  misery,  that  bloated- 
ness  of  appearance,  to  which   his  lewd  and  extravagant 
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courses  had  given  rise.  His  Mattered  garments  still  be- 
speak their  pristine  costliness,  and  the  eagerness  with 
which  he  eyes  the  wretched  f^re,  which  he  is  now  com- 
pelled to  share  with  the  grunting  race,  embodies  the  idea 
of  starvation.  Tears  are  seen  trickling  down  each  cheek, 
elicited  by  the  painful  contrast  between  his  present  and 
his  former  state.  This  picture  is  the  production  of 
Mr.  B-^~ni,  and  is  said  to  have  been  painted,  at  the 
express  desire  of  a  certain  illustrious  personage. 

Pandemonium — (a  scene  from  Milton)  by  the  Right 

Hon.  Lord  C h.     This  is  an  exquisite  performance. 

Notwithstanding  the  vast  number  of  persons  introduced, 
the  portraits  are  all  most  striking  likenesses.  His  lordship 
himself  appears  in  the  character  of  Beelzebub — Moloch  is 

represented  by  Lord  P n  ;  Maminon  by  Mr.  V 1, 

and  Belial  by  the  honorable  ***_***. 

Messalina. — (By  the  C — ss  H — t — d.)  A  most  spirited 
full-length,  embodying  in  the  happiest  manner  imaginable 
the  idea  so  forcibly  conveyed  by  the  Roman  satirist : 

*'  Lassata  quidem,  sed  non  satiata,  recessit." 
In  the  back-ground  is  seen  Vulcan,  forging  invulnerable 
armour  for  the  son  of  Thetis. 


LA  BAGATELLE ; 

OR, 

-    THE  TRIFLER'S  MUSEUM. 

Containing  Select  Anecdotes,  Jeux  d'Esprit^  8^c» 


VoLTAmE,  who  was  himself  a  prodigious  retailer  of 
anecdotes,  after  having  exclaimed  against  almost  all  that 
are  to  be  found  in  our  histories,  in  compilations,  or 
which  have  been  related  by  different  travellers,  used  to 
finish  by  declaring  that  the  English,  on  this  head,  were 
worse  than  the  French.  A  French  writer,  however,  of 
the  present  day,  does  not  scruple  to  affirm,  that  we  are 
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swperh  in  this  article,  niul  that  the  originality  of  anec- 
dotes and  jeux  (Vesprit,  which  take  place  in  England  and 
he\nnd/\s  jnq nan t  in  the  extreme  ;  nay  more,  that  they 
even  become  insipid,  when  related  in  any  other  language. 
We  trust  that  a  few  of  these  light  anecdotes,  which, 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  not  being  generally  pub- 
lished, claim  a  title  to  originality,  as  well  as  to  authen- 
ticity, may  not  be  unacceptable  to  our  readers,  whose  va- 
rious tastes  it  will  ever  be  our  ambition  to  gratify,  to 
the  utmost  of  our  power. 

HUSBAND    AND    WIFE. 

One  Thomas  Williams,  having  separated  from  his  wife, 
put  an  advertisement  in  a  daily  paper,  assuring  every  one 
who  trusted  hej,  thathe  would  not  be  answerable  for  any 
debts  she  might  contract.  On  the  next  day  was  seen  an 
advertisement,  signed  Mary  Williams,  to  the  following 
effect : 

**  Thomas  Williams  might  have  spared  himself  the 
trouble  and  expence  of  inserting  his  advertisement  in 
yesterday's  paper,  as  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  any 
one  will  give  me  credit  on  his  account.  The  said  Thomas 
Williams  being  notorious  for  never  paying  his  own  debts, 
it  is  not  likely  he  will  pay  any  that  I  may  chance  to  con- 
tract. 

(Signed)  Mary  Williams," 

GEORGE  I.  and  THE  INHABITANTS  OF  COVENTRY. 

George  I.  made  a  grant  to  the  town  of  Coventry  of  a 
considerable  sum,  to  repair  the  Town  Hall.  On  the  com- 
pletion of  the  edifice,  the  date  was  put  on  the  inscrip- 
tion, according  to  the  usual  forms  ;  ^mio  Domini,  8^e. 
The  mayor,  on  seeing  these  Latin  words,  immediately 
exclaimed  against  them,  declaring  that  instead  of  A}i}io 
Domini,  it  ought  to  be  Georgio  Domini ;  not  only  because 
Queen  Anne  was  no  more,  but  as  it  was  through  the 
bounty  of  King  George,  that  they  had  been  enabled  to 
rebuild  the  Town  Hall. 

THE  INVISIBLE    AND   INCOMPREHENSIBLE   PREACHER. 

A  prolix  and  tiresome  preacher  was  accustomed  to 
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hold  forth  every  Sunday,  while  every  other  day  in  the 
week  he  used  to  keep  himself  concealed,  to  evade  the 
pursuit  of  his  creditors.  *'  This  man," — said  a  wag,  "is 
invisible,  six  days  in  a  week,  and  incomprehensible,  on 
the  seventh." 

ANECDOTE  OF  THE  MARQUIS  GF  H D. 

One  day,  as  the  Marquis  of  L — n  was  adjusting  his 
wig  before  a  glass,  in  the  apartment  of  a  very  great  lady, 
the  Marquis  of  H — - — d,  who  was  often  pointed  out  for 
the  gallantry  of  his  wife,  made  a  pair  of  horns  with  his 
fingers  over  L — n's  head,  as  he  stood  behind  him.  This 
iPianoeuvre  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  L — n,  who  went 
up  to  the  Countess  of  J — ,  and  said  to  her,  "  only  see  the 

impudence  of  the  Marquis  of  H -d  :  he  showed  what 

he  had  got,  in  the  apartment  of  the  P — ■ — ss,  and  before 
her  ladies  1" 

THE    I'RENCH    LUCULLUS. 

The  celebrated  epicure  Camerani  died  last  week  at 
Paris,  at  the  advanced  age  of  fourscore  and  three  years. 
In  1767  he  made  his  debut  at  the  Italian  opera,  where  he 
performed  Scapin,  in  company  with  the  celebrated  Carlin. 
He  w^as  never  very  eminent,  as  an  actor,  for  which  reason 
he  quitted  the  stage  at  an  early  period,  and  assisted  as 
manager  of  the  concern.  For  twenty-five  years,  he  was 
known  as  a  weekly  spectator  at  the  Opera  Comique. 
He  possessed  more  cunning  than  sense,  and  a  number  of 
his  sayings  are  cited  and  laughed  at,  as  original.  One  of 
his  comrades  in  tragedy,  v/as  saying  to  him  one  day, 
that  he  had  some  happy  moments,  in  such  and  such  cha- 
racters. "  It  is  true,"  replied  Camerani,  "  but  you  must 
acknowledge  that  you  have  also  some  miserable  half- 
hours''  This  man  w^as  a  noted  epicure,  and  the  gastro- 
nomists will  never  forget,  that  it  is  to  him  they  are  in- 
debted for  the  invention  of  a  soup,  as  dear  as  it  is  succu- 
lent, and  which  yet  bears  his  name.  During  the  last 
years  of  his  life,  Camerani's  throughts  were  all  engrossed 
by  the  pleasures  of  the  table.    A  piece  appeared  at  the 
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Theatre  des  Varietcs,  entitled  The  Sturgeon^  which  was 
highly  rehshed  by  the  Parisians.  "  That  does  not  sur- 
prise me," — said  Camerani, — "  for  I  have  long  main- 
tained, that  Sturgeon  is  the  king  offish^ 

THE  BISHOP,    AND   THE    ARCHBISHOP. 

Two  young  scholars  disputing  about  a  bishop  and  an 
archbishop,  their  tutor  informed  them,  that  one  meant  a 
man  of  piety  and  learning,   the  other  a  man  of  family  I" 

COSTLY    PRIVILEGE. 

Montesquieu,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  "  Spirit  of 
the  Laws,'*  sojourned  a  considerable  time  at  Rome.    Previ- 
ous to  quitting  this  capital  of  the  ancient  world,  he  went 
to  pay  his  court  to  the  Pope,  Benedict  the  XIV.     His 
holiness  received  him  in  the  most  gracious  manner,  and 
as  a  proof  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  held  him, 
addressed  him  in  the  following  terms:     "  My  dear  presi- 
dent ;   before  we  part,  I  am  desirous  that  you  should 
receive  some  testimony  of  my  regard.    I  grant,  therefore, 
to  you,  your  family,  and  heirs,   permission  to  eat  flesh 
on   meagre  days  all  your  lives."     Montesquieu  returned 
befitting  thanks  to  the  Pope  for  this  indulgence,  and  took 
his  leave,  but  was  closely  followed  by  the  bishop,  attend- 
ing as  president  of  the  Chancery  Office,  and  who  expe- 
dited the  bulls  of  dispensation.     The  prelate  presented 
him  with  a  bill  of  expences,  to  an  enormous  amount, 
which  were  to  be  paid  for  this  privilege.     Montesquieu, 
alarmed  at  this  exorbitant  demand,  requested  the  secre- 
tary to  oblige  him,  by  taking  back  the  warrant,  observing 
at  the  same  time,  "  I  am  much  obliged  to  his  holiness  for 
the  favour  he  has  been  pleased  to  accord  me,  but  the  Pope 
is  such  an  honest  man,  that  I  would  rather  trust  to  his 
■word,  than  to  any  other  security." 

BEGGARLY    PRIDE. 

At  Naples  there  recently  lived  a  magistrate,  who  was 
a  knight  of  the  order  of  Malta,  and  who  was  of  a  cha- 
racter equally  avaricious  and  luxurious.  He  was  con- 
stantly attended  by  a  great  number  of  pages,  but  these 
pages  had  scarcely  a  shirt  to  their  backs  ;  the  single  one 
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belonging  to  each  was  literally  falling  to  pieces.  The 
poor  pages  represented  their  pitiable  case  to  the  magis- 
trate, who,  calling  his  major-domo  into  his  presence,  or- 
dered him,  in  the  presence  of  the  complainants,  imme- 
diately to  write  to  the  person  who  had  the  management 
of  his  estate,  to  sow  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hemp  to  pro- 
vide shirts  in  future  for  these  gentlemen.  The  pages 
not  being  able  to  suppress  their  laughter,  the  magistrate 
exclaimed,  "  Only  see  these  little  vagaboRds !  they  are 
not  able  to  contain  their  joy  at  the  idea  of  having  a  whole 
shirt  to  their  backs  T 

TAXATION* 

Lady  Carteret,  wife  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
being  in  company  with  the  English  Rabelais^  took  occa- 
sion to  compliment  him  on  the  salubrity  of  his  native 
country  :  "  How  remarkably  healthy  and  excellent,'' 
quoth  her  ladyship,  *'  is  the  air  of  Ireland  !"  Swift  im- 
mediately fell  on  his  knees  before  her  ladyship,  saying* 
**  For  God's  sake !  my  lady,  do  not  say  so  in  England ; 
for  if  you  do,  they  will  certainly  tax  it." 


PLAYFUL  PHILOSOPHER. 

CHRISTMAS-EVE    SERMOX. 

In  a  former  number,  I  have  already  had  occasion  to 
treat  of  the  eccentric  sermons  of  the  Rev.  J.  Medley^ 
who,  from  being  boatswain  to  a  man-of-war,  tur»ed  Me- 
thodist preacher,  and  acquired  no  small  celebrity  among 
the  godly  frequenters  of  the  Conventicle,  at  Liverpool, 
by  his  strange  and  whimsical  flights.  Preaching  one 
Christmas-Eve  on  the  nativity  of  Christ,  he  chose  for  his 
text  the  following  passage,  from  the  seventh  verse  of  the 
second  chapter  of  the  gospel  of  St.  Luke  : 

**  And  she  brought  forth  her  first-begotten  son,  and  wrap- 
**  ped  him  in  swaddling  clothes,  and  laid  him  in  a  manger." 

Having  read  his  text  a  second  time,  with  a  strong  and 
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marked  emphasis  on  the  words,  "  laid  himin  a  manger^^ 
Mr.  Medley  thus  addressed  his  congregation :  "  And 
mayhap,  beloved  brethren,  ye  little  know,  why  our  bless- 
ed Lord  and  Saviour  was  laid  in  a  manger  the  very  mo- 
ment of  his  birth. — Why  then,  let  me  tell  you.  Jesus 
Christ  came  into  the  world,  to  save  us  from  our  sins. 
Now  ye  all  know,  where  sin  first  began.  Even  in  Para- 
dise, in  the  garden  of  Eden,  where  our  first  parents  Adam 
and  Eve  did  eat  of  the  forbidden  tree.  Now  every  tree 
s  composed  of  zcoody  and  forasmuch  as  sin  made  its  entry 
iinto  the  world  through  wood,  therefore  was  it  decreed  in 
the  counsels  of  God,  before  the  foundations  of  the  earth 
were  laid,  that  man's  redemption  should  commence  with 
wood  also — Nay  more,  that  the  whole  of  the  expiatory 
sufferings  of  the  Ptedeemer  should  be  connected  with 
wood.  Hence  he  is  no  sooner  born,  than  he  is  laid  in  a 
hard  wooden  manger — hence,  likewise,  his  father  was  a 
carpenter,  and  Christ  himself,  we  are  expressly  told, 
worked  at  the  same  trade.  How  often  must  he  have 
hurt  his  dear  hands  at  this  rough  employment !  Hence, 
likewise,  when  he  was  tempted  by  the  devil,  he  was  car- 
ried into  the  wilderness,  which  of  course  abounded  in 
trees,  or  in  other  words,  in  wood.  Hence  he  sweated 
bloody  sweat,  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  a  place  full 
of  trees  and  plants.  Hence  also  was  he  crowned  with  a 
crown  of  thorns,  was  scourged  with  rods,  and  finally  nailed 
to  the  cross — all  of  them  manufactured  from  wood. 
Thus  ye  see,  beloved  brethren,  that  if  sin  came  into  the 
world,  through  wood ;  through  wooddXsQ  came  our  redemp- 
tion." 

In  this  manner,  Mr.  Medley  rang  the  changes  on  the 
word  wood,  till  he  had  spun  out  his  sermon  to  a  suitable 
length,  to  the  no  small  edification  of  his  numerous  hear- 
ers, who  were  all  highly  delighted  with  his  ingenious 
discourse.  The  sermon  being  finished,  Mr.  Medley  was 
invited  to  sup  with  one  of  the  main  pillars  and  support- 
ers of  the  Conventicle,  a  merchant  of  great  opulence. 
After  the  company  had  sufficiently  partaken  of  the  good 
things  of  this  world,  (for  none  love  good  cheer  better 
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than  the  godly)  and  the  cloth  had  been  removed,  the  ex- 
cellent sermon  they  had  just  heard,  of  course  formed  the 
topic  of  conversation  over  the  vs^ine.  Every  one  was 
loud  in  its  praise,  with  the  exception  of  one  of  the  guests, 
a  young  gentleman  distantly  related  to  the  master  of  the 
house,  but  little  known  to  the  rest  of  the  pious  assembly. 
His  silence  and  reserve  attracted  general  notice,  and 
caused  him  to  be  particularly  called  upon,  to  deliver  his 
sentiments  on  the  merits  of  the  admirable  sermon  in 
question.  For  some  time  he  endeavoured  to  decline  the 
appeal,  but  being  strongly  pressed  on  all  sides,  he  remark- 
ed, that  certainly  the  reverend  gentleman  had  displayed 
extraordinary  ingenuity  in  his  harangue;  but  that  unfor- 
tunately he  was  most  egregiously  mistaken,  with  respect 
to  the  materials  of  which  was  composed  the  manger,  in 
which  Christ  was  laid,  on  his  coming  into  the  world. 
*•  How  so  ?"  eagerly  demanded  Mr.  Medley — "  How 
so  ?" — was  re-echoed  from  every  voice.  "  Because" — 
continued  the  young  critic—"  the  mangers  in  Palestine,  as 
in  other  Oriental  countries,  were  a  species  of  stone  trough, 
and  not  made  of  wood :  notwithstanding  that  the  reve- 
rend gentleman  has  so  clearly  proved,  that  it  was  fore- 
ordained in  the  counsels  of  the  Deity,  before  the  founda- 
tions of  the  earth  were  laid,  that  Christ  should  on  his 
birth  be  laid  in  a  wooden  manger,  to  expiate  the  sin  of 
our  first  parents,  committed  by  means  of  wood^  even  by 
eating  of  the  fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree." 

I  leave  my  readers  to  picture  to  themselves  the  asto- 
nishment manifested  as  well  by  the  learned  preacher,  as 
by  his  devout  admirers,  on  hearing  so  unexpected  a  piece 
of  intelligence.  Mr.  Medley  would  w^illingly  have  com- 
bated the  young  stranger's  assertion ;  but  being  totally 
unversed  in  the  knowledge  of  antiquity,  or  indeed  in  any 
other  science,  except  that  of  impudent  and  boisterous 
declamation,  he  was  reduced  to  silence,  and  the  company 
shortly  after  broke  up,  no  doubt  to  ruminate  over  the 
scene,  which  had  just  taken  place,  and  console  themselves 
for  the  discomfiture  of  their  spiritual  guide  and  leader^ 
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by  railing  at  the  impiety    and    unbelief  of  his  young 
adversary. 

What  a  pity  it  is,  that  the  cause  of  true  godliness  and 
religion  should  suffer  more,  through  the  intemperate  zeal 
and  ignorance  of  pretended  friends  and  advocates,  than 
from  the  direct  attacks  of  their  most  bitter  and  inveterate 
opponents  I 

THE  V7EAKEST    GOES  TO  THE  WALL. 

My  uncle  was  a  great  admirer  of  proverbs  and  para- 
bles. To  such  a  pitch,  indeed,  did  he  carry  his  enthu- 
siasm in  this  respect,  that  his  conversation,  like  that  of 
Sancho  Panca,  was  little  better  than  a  string  of  proverbs, 
interlarded  with  tropes  and  allegories.  I  one  day  desired 
him  to  give  me  an  explanation  of  the  well-known  pro- 
verb, the  weakest  goes  to  the  wall.  **  Why,  look  you,  Ben- 
jamin," replied  ray  uncle,  "  have  you  never  noticed  how 
a  little  dog  acts,  when  he  meets  a  big  one  ?  He  draws 
himself  together,  hangs  his  tail,  and  nearly  scrapes  his 
skin  off  against  the  wall,  in  order  that  he  may  leave 
ample  space  for  the  other  to  pass." 

TRIBUTE    TO    GENIUS. 

I  arrived  from  America,  in  company  with  an  Hano- 
verian officer  of  great  merit  and  literary  talent.  We 
landed  at  Portsmouth,  and  having  relations  in  Dorset- 
shire, I  requested  the  Major  to  favour  me  with  his  com- 
pany, to  which  he  politely  agreed.  The  weather  being 
extremely  fine,  we  journied  on  horseback,  the  better  to 
enjoy  the  prospect  of  the  country.  Riding  along  the 
fence  of  a  nobleman's  park  in  Wiltshire,  we  descried  at  a 
distance  a  magnificent  monument  of  alabaster.  The 
Major  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  English  cha- 
racter. He  spoke  the  language  with  fluency,  and  was 
well  versed  in  our  literature.  On  seeing  the  monument 
from  afar,  his  imagination  immediately  suggested  to  him 
that  this  was  some  national  tribute  to  departed  genius. 
"  Doubtless,"  he  exclaimed,  "  this  is  an  homage  paid  to 
the  memory  of  some  exalted  character',  some  illustrious 
philosopher,  and  enlightener  of  the  human   race !  Yes, 
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truly,  the  English  are  famous  for  the  veneration  they 
pay  to  great  and  meritorious  men.  This,  no  doubt,  is  a 
trophy  erected  in  commemoration  of  a  Locke,  a  Shaftes- 
bury, a  Bolingbroke,  or  some  other  constellation  of  the 
first  magnitude,  in  tlie  firmament  of  intellectual  great- 
ness." 

We  quickened  our  pace,  eager  to  pay  homage  at  the 
shrine  of  departed  worth  and  genius.  On  approaching 
the  mausoleum,  the  Major  hastily  dismounted  to  read 
the  epitaph  ;  but  where  shall  I  find  language  to  describe 
his  astonishment  ?  He  read,  and  read,  and  read  again; 
indignation  reddening  in  his  face,  when  he  discovered  tkat 
this  supposed  tribute  to  departed  genius,  this  costly 
mausoleum,  w^as  sacred  and  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
the  Earl  of  Abingdon's— ^/arowr^Ve  hay  horse!!! 

VAIN    GLORY. 

How  natural  is  it  to  man  to  consider  himself  as  the 
lord  of  the  creation  !  When  he  views  the  starry  constel- 
lation, that  immense  assem^blage  of  habitable  worlds, 
how  does  his  heart  expand  with  pride  1  All  these  lumina- 
ries (he  exclaims)  were  created  for  my  use  1  Nevertheless^ 
the  earth  on  which  he  vegetates  moves,  with  the  other 
planets,  round  the  sim  ;  and  would  continue  its  circum- 
volution, were  the  human  race  utterly  extinct,  Man 
himself,  this  vaunted  lord  of  creation,  ranks  among 
the  most  defenceless  of  animals  ;  he  is,  if  left  in  a  state  of 
nature,  preyed  upon  by  vermin,  whilst  living,  and  de- 
voured by  reptiles  after  his  death.  On  what  a  shallow 
basis  then  is  human  pride  founded  ! 
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to  the  editor  of  the  scourge. 
Sir, 
As  you  were  kind  enough  to  allow  the  scene^shifter^ 
and  the  opera  dancer's  "  Son  of  many  fathers,^''  to  occupy 
some  pages  of  your  versatile  and  entertaining  miscellany 
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I  hope  you  will  not  deny  a  place  to  one,  who  is  a  stroll- 
ing player  by  profession. 

I  am  as  old  a  veteran  in  this  line  as  any  one,  who  is 
now  fortunate  enough  to  be  figuring  away  at  the  two 
grand  theatres  of  Drury-lane  and  Covent-Garden.  For 
these  forty  years  past  and  upwards,  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  wandering  to  and  fro,  from  one  country  town  to 
another,  where  I  join  in  the  chorus  of  2l  finale  ;  assist  in 
a  comic  opera ;  or  play  the  part  of  a  confidential  friend 
in  tragedy,  where  the  miserable  underling  is  obliged  to 
stand  like  a  fool,  to  hear  the  hero  declaim  on  his  adven- 
tures, in  a  speech  of  a  page  and  a  half  in  length,  and 
tell  his  said  confidential  friend  (for  the  good  of  the  au- 
dience,) what — or  the  devil  is  in  it — being  so  old  a  friend, 
he  must  have  known  long  before.  Then  again,  these 
heroes  make  at  times  such  horrid  grimaces,  that  I  can 
with  difficulty  refrain  from  bursting  out  into  a  horse- 
laugh, and  the  contortions  of  the  theatrical  princesses 
are  ten  times  worse. 

I  have  just  now  quitted  a  company  in  which  there 
was  an  old  stage  coquette,  who  shall  be  nameless,  but 
you  must  remember  her  performance  of  the  Duenna 
some  time  ago,  in  London.  She  was  most  amazingly 
fat,  though  she  lived  on  nothing  but  vegetables  and  a-la- 
mode  beef.  The  young  country  bumpkins  were  all  de- 
lighted with  the  graces  of  this  actress,  and  she  brought 
a  great  deal  of  money  to  our  manager.  But,  while  he 
was  living  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  at  the  best  inn  in  the 
town,  we,  poor  devils,  were  glad  to  sleep  two  in  a  room* 
at  a  common  pot-house ;  and  live  on  bread  and  cheese, 
with  baked  ox-cheek  or  shin  of  beef,  twice  a  week,  by 
way  of  a  regale. 

I  am  now  on  the  point  of  entering  into  an  engagement, 

in  C street,  Dublin.     This  city  is  full  of  critics,  the 

drama  is  admired,  but  few  go  to  the  theatre.  This  latter 
assertion  will,  no  doubt,  appear  highly  problematical  and 
contradictory  to  most  of  your  readers ;  it  is  nevertheless 
the  actual  fact.    The  house  is  poorly  fitted  up,  small,  in- 
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commodious,  uncomfortablej  and  will  not  hold  above 
seven  or  eight  hundred  spectators.  But  what  is  that  to 
us,  poor  players  ?  When  the  manager  himself  can  only- 
drink  his  weak  grog,  instead  of  wine,  a  poor  actor  may 
think  himself  well  off,  if  he  can  live  on  herring  and  pota- 
toes. 'Tis  downright  folly  to  repine.  Vapours  and 
head-achs  are  reserved  solely  for  the  first- rate  actors  and 
actresses  of  the  London  theatres;  whereas  those  attach- 
ed to  the  strolling  companies,  have  constitutions  of  iron, 
and  faces  of  brass.  Like  the  heroines  of  old,  our  ladies 
are  seen  seated  on  the  car  of  triumph,  over  the  armour 
and  spoils  of  the  conquerors.  Hail,  rain,  sun,  wind,  day 
or  night,  have  no  influence  on  their  corporeal  frame,  as 
they  traverse  the  beaten  path,  or  wander  along  the  ob- 
scure bye-way.  We,  their  knights,  are  bound,  by  all 
the  laws  of  the  drama,  to  protect  them.  Sometimes  they 
are  accompanied  by  a  tribe  of  children,  whom  we  take 
every  pains  to  bring  up  in  the  right  way.  Our  life  is  like 
that  of  the  ancient  patriarchs ;  we  are  pilgrims  and 
wanderers,  yet  we  support  each  other;  and  veiy  often 
we  have  but  one  purse  amongst  the  whole  company,  in 
which  ev^ry  one  puts  his  hand,  while  there  is  any  thing 
left  in  it,  and  when  it  is  empty,  the  society  is  yet  on  the 
same  amicable  footing,  and  have  the  same  fellow-feeling 
for  each  other.  We  all  of  us  get  in  debt,  we  mourn  over 
each  other's  misfortunes,  and  afford  each  other  mutual 
comfort ;  we  are,  in  a  word,  the  first  philosophers  in  the 
universe. 

From  Dublin,  I  propose  to  go  to  Cork,  from  theoce  to 
Bristol,  and  then  to  Bath,  where  talents  are  sure,  I  have 
heard,  to  be  well  appreciated.  But  they  affect  there,  I 
am  told,  to  engage  nothing  inferior  to  i\\Q  young  Roscius, 
and  even  presume  to  scoff  at  Kemble  and  Kean.  I  hope 
to  be  enabled,  as  soon  as  /  am  seen,  to  do  away  all  these 
foolish  prejudices.  I  shall  display  my  best  skill  in  the 
histrionic  art :  the  theatre  is  a  good  one,  and  if  much 
money  cannot  be  gained  therein,  an  actor  of  talents  is 
always  well  received ;  and  that  is  every  thing. 
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1  have  aii  utter  detestation  lo  every  thinf,^  that  savours 
oi  common-place,  A  good  actor  should  always  aim  at 
origijiaiiti/.  Thus  I  always  sound  W  like  V,  and  x\  like 
H  ;  and  without  vanity,  let  me  add,  that  I  have  observed 
many  ladies,  on  this  very  account,  honor  me  with  the 
significant  s/w/7t'  oi'  approbatio/i.  An  S  I  always  pronounce 
like  Z,  so  that  I  prove  myself  to  be  a  man  who  has 
travelled  in  distant  countries,  though  I  will  not  deny, 
but  what  this  may  be,  in  part,  owing  to  my  having  been 
born  in  .Somersetshire.  But  I  am  one  of  the  best-na- 
tured  fellows  in  the  world  ;  for  when  I  see  them  laughing, 
reiady  to  expire,  at  my  playing  tragedy — i)y  jingo  1  I 
laugh  too,  and  both  actor  and  audience  are  pleased.  But 
when  I  quit  the  boards,  and  retiring  to  m}^  humble  dwell- 
ing, reflect  that  I  have  not  enough  to  pay  for  my  bus- 
kins; when  I  behold  the  hair  on  my  Roman  wig  worn 
all  off  on  one  side,  and  my  ruffles,  in  Beau  Clincher,  haug 
in  slits  over  my  knuckles,  "  I  find  I  am  no  actor  here," 
for  then  1  mourn  indeed.  As  for  the  frill  of  my  shirt,  it 
dropt  entirely  off  the  other  night,  while  I  was  dancing  the 
country  dance  in  the  character  of  Ranger,  in  a  barn,  to  an 
admiring  audience,all  of  whom  immediately  burst  out  into 
such  peals  of  laughter,as  the  wretched  remnants  flew  about 
the  stage,  that  I  was  obliged  to  request  the  scene-shifter 
to  let  fall  the  curtain,  before  the  dance  was  half  ended. 
The  next  time  that  I  was  called  on  to  play  this  character, 
I  must  have  given  Ranger  a  paper  frill,  if  a  good  old 
lady,  hearing  of  my  misfortune,  had  not  sent  rne  two  of 
her  old  night-cap  borders,  very  little  damaged,  of  cotton 
lace.  Oh!  how- I  danced,  after  being  invested  with  this 
present  !  I  jumped  as  high  as  the  moon,  and  frequently 
made  my  legs  kick  against — the  seat  of  honor  ! 

These  original  essays  of  mine  are  called  innovations, 
or  what  is  w^orse,  ignorance.  Oh  I  Mr.  Editor,  is  it  not 
truly  grievous  that  what  is  practised  by  the  strolling  actor, 
in  a  barn,  should  be  hooted  at,  whilst  any  thing  new, 
however  absurd,  in  an  actor  of  celebrity,  is  cited  as  a 
wonderful  effort  of  genius  and  originality  ?  How  many 
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actors  and  actresses,  on  the  London  boards,  could  I  name, 
who  now  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  popularity,  and  reveP 
in  luxurious  enjoyment,  to  whom  the  above  remark  most 
pe  itioently  and  immediately  applies ! 

Dramaticu&. 
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Shakspeare's  Himself  again  :  or,  The  Language  of  the  Poet 
asserted, — In  a  series  of  sixteen  hundred  notes,  illustrative 
of  the  more  difficult  passages  in  his  plays,  to  the  various  edi- 
tions of  which  the  present  work  forms  a  complete  and  neces- 
sary supplement — By  Andrew  Beckett,  Author  of  Lucia^ 
nus  Redivivus,  Sfc.  ^c.     In  two  volumes,  price  I/. 

The  world,  as  our  present  aonotator  justly  remarks 
in  the  preface,  is  already  in  possession  of  so  many  excel- 
lent and  elaborate  commentaries  on  Shakspeare's  plays, 
that  it  may  at  first  be  thought  a  work  of  supererogation, 
to  add  to  their  number.  Yet  *•  though  the  general  excel- 
lence of  the  poet" — continues  our  author — "be  admitted  on 
all  hands,  hh  particular  expression  has  (except  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  Editor  Warburton)  been  very  frequently 
misunderstood.'^  The  truth  of  this  assertion,  he  trusts,. 
will  abundantly  appear,  on  an  attentive  perusal  of  the 
numerous  notes  and  observations,  contained  in  the  work 
now  submitted  to  the  public  eye. 

Mr.  Beckett  then  proceeds  to  detail  the  motives,  which 
impelled  him  to  encounter  so  arduous  an  undertaking. 
The  task, — he  observes — was  laborious,  but  pleasing. 
It  originated  in  his  enthusiastic  admiration  of  a  writer, 
perhaps  the  most  distinguished  that  England  can  be  said' 
to  boast;  but  who  nevertheless,  has  suffered  considerable 
injury  from  the  lapse  of  time.  Mr.  Beckett  admits, 
indeed,  that  this  injury  consists  chiefly  in  discoloration ; 
and  that  the  effigy  of  this  terrestrial  Jupiter,  this  maker^^ 
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tliis  creator,  stands  majestically  firm.  To  restore  its 
beauty,  soinethiiic^  more  was  requisite  than  the  mere 
removal  of  spot  or  slain,  ll  was  necessary  occasionally 
to  resort  to  the  chisel,  wliich  was  to  he  made  use  of  with 
boldness,  but  at  the  same  time  with  the  greatest  care.  In 
this  latter  respect,  he  finds  fault  with  the  conduct  of  the 
major  part  of  his  predecessors  in  the  walks  of  criticism. 
The  former  commentators  on  Sliakspenre,  he  observes, 
have,  with  few  exceptions,  confined  their  attempts  to 
elucidate  our  illustrious  bard  to  the  production  of  what 
they  term  parallel  passages  from  cotemporary  writers. 
Now  these  passages  hewvj,  parallel  in  nothing  but  a  zcordy 
while  the  sense  is  entirely  difTerent,  such  a  mode  of  pro- 
cedure has  led  to  gross  and  even  ridiculous  mistakes. 
For,  it  ought  ever  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  to  illustratt 
an  author  successfully,  the  parallel  or  similarity  must  be 
found  not  in  the  7i:ord  alone,  but  in  the  thought. 

Here  our  author  certainly  argues  logically;  and  is 
equally  sound  in  the  rule  he  lays  down  for  his  own  line 
of  conduct.  This  is  to  consider  attentively  the  word, 
which  may  be  liable  to  doubt  and  challenge,  not  merely 
with  respect  to  analogy,  or  as  it  may  resemble,  in  sound 
or  appearance,  that  which  he  proposes  to  substitute  for 
it ;  but  in  how  far  the  one  he  has  to  offer,  will  auree 
with  the  context;  so  that  no  interpretation  or  explana- 
tion may  appear  forced,  or  arbitrarily  brought  in. 

In  order  that  our  readers  may  be  enabled  to  form  their 
own  estimate  and  judgment  of  the  merits  of  Mr.  Beckett's 
laborious  performance,  we  shall  annex  a  few  extracts 
from  his  annotations,  by  way  of  specimen.  For  ourselves, 
we  are  free  to  confess,  that  they  appear  to  us,  for  by  far 
the  major  part,  worthy  of  adoption,  and  in  this  respect 
the  very  reverse  of  the  comments  and  quotations  of  a 
late  editor  of  Shakspeare,  who  has  the  conductor  of  a 
certain  monthly  vehicle  of  criticism  for  his  panegyrist 
and  admirer.  Justly  has  it  been  remarked  by  the  French 
poet  Boileau  : 

*^  Un  sot  trouve  toujoiirs  un  plus  sot,  qui  Vadmirs,'" 
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In  our  estimation  the  annotations  of  the  commentator 
alluded  to  ought,  with  the  exception  of  those,  which 
refer  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  country,  and  the 
age,  in  which  the  different  actions  of  Shakspeare's  dramas 
are  laid,  to  be  expunged  from  the  poet's  page,  as  is  in- 
deed proposed  by  the  author  of  the  present  work,  in  his 
preface. 

Mr.  Beckett  commences  his  laborious  enquiries  with 
the  Tragedy  of  Hamlet.  On  the  appearance  of  the  Ghost 
of  the  murdered  monarch,  the  Prince  of  Denmark  thus 
addresses  the  spectre : 

"       I  Be  thy  intents  wicked,  or  charitable. 


"  Thou  com'st  in  such  a  questionable  shape, 
"  That  I  will  speak  to  thee."—- 

On  this  passage  former  commentacors  have  thus  re- 
marked, 

"  By  questionable, h  meant  provoking  question.— Hanmer. 

"  So,  in  Macbeth  ; 

■   '■  "  Live  you,  or  are  you  aught, 

"That  man  may  question?'' — Johnson, 

*'  Questionable — 1  believe — means  only  propitious  to  con- 
versation, easy  and  willing  to  be  conversed  with,  .  So,  in 
As  you  like  it,  "  An  unquestionable  spirit,  which  you  have  not." 
Unquestionable,  in  this  last  instance,  certainly  signifies 
unwilling  to  be  talked  with.'' — Steevens. 

*'  Questionable,  I  believe,  only  means  capable  of  being 
conversed  with.  To  question  certainly,  in  our  author's  time, 
signified  to  converse,"' — M alone. 

Novi^  follows  Mr.  Beckett's  emendation  of  this  passage. 

'^Questionable  shape —l  think    ^^unquestionable 

shape"  would  be  much  more  forcible,  much  more  in  point. 
The  meaning  of  the  passage  would  then  stand  thus  :  *'  /  know 
not  what  your  intents  may  be  ;  but  thejigure  or  shape  you  bear 
is  well  known  to  me.. , I  will  therefore  speak  to  you,  which 
otherwise  I  might  not  have  courage  to  do." — This  agrees  with 
what  he  had  said  before  :     "  My  father's  spirit  in  arms  /'* 
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In  the  same  address,  a  little  farlher  on,  Hfimid  conjureB 
his  father  to  declare  the  reason,  why  he  has  (juitted  the 
peacefid  mansions  of  the   dead,  to  revisit  the  abodes  of 


the  living  ? 


tell 


**  Why  thy  caiioniz'd  bones,  lu^ursed  in  death. 
"  Have  burst  their  cearments  ? — 

On  this  passage  Dr.  WarbLirton  makes  the  following 
remark  : 

*'  Hamlet  here  speaks  with  wonder,  that  he  who  was  dead 
should  rise  again,  and  walk.  But  this,  according  to  the  vulgar 
superstition  here  followed,  was  no  wonder.  Their  only  wonder 
was,  that  one,  who  had  the  rites  of  sepulture  performed  to  him^ 
should  walk,  the  want  of  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  reason 
of  walking  ghosts.  Hamlet's  wonder,  then,  should  have  been 
placed  here  ;  and  so  Shakspeare  placed  it,  as  we  shall  see  pre- 
sently. For  hearsed  is  used  figuratively,  to  signify  reposited ; 
therefore  the  place  where  should  be  designed :  but  death  being 
no  place,  but  a  privation  only,  hearsed  in  death  is  nonsense. 
We  should  read  thus  : 

"tell 


"  Why  thy  canoniz'd  bones,  hearsed  In  earthy 
"  Have  burst  their  cearments  ?" 

With  this  emendation  Doetor  Johnson  is  little  satis- 
fied. The  csubstitution  of  the  word  earth  for  death  ap- 
pears to  him  altog<  tlier  arbitrary  and  nugatory,  as  neither 
removing  any  ambiguity,  nor  adding  any  beauty.  He 
therefore  prefers  the  original  reading — ^'hearsed  in  death.'* 

Mr.  Beckett  takes  a  new  and  bolder  ground.  The 
emendation  he  proposes,  in  the  present  instance,  certainly 
obviates  all  difficulty  and  cavil.  Our  author  expresses 
himself  on  this  subject  in  the  following  terms  : 

*«  Warburton*s  objection,  with  respect  to  "  hearsed  in  death,'' 
is  not  to  be  controverted.  But  still  the  word  "  earth''  is,  I 
think,  unnecessarily  and  indeed  mistakenly  introduced.  This 
proceeds,  however,  from  considering  *^  hearsed"  as  the  propet 
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word,  but  which,  I  am  firmly  persuaded,  should  be  heried,  i.  e. 
honoured,  I  make  some  little  change  in  the  order  of  the  words, 
and  read  : 


tell,  why 


"  Heried,  and  canoniz'd  in  death,  thy  bones 
"  Have  burst  their  cearments  ?" 

"  i.  e."  Wliy  is  it,  honoured  as  thou  wert  in  life,  and  in  thy 
death  having  suitable  exequies,  all  the  holy  rites  of  sepulture 
being  performed  to  thee — Why  then  have  thy  bones  burst  from 
their  cearments  ?  &c.  It  is  remarked  by  Johnson,  that  with 
either  reading  "  hearsed  indeath,^'  or  in  "  earth,^^  the  sense  will 
be  the  same.  True  ;  but  as  the  sense  is  imperfect  inboth,  alter- 
ation should  certainly  be  made." 

The  tragedy  of  Macbeth  furnishes  our  author  with  fre- 
quent occasions  to  rectify  and  amend  the  text,  one  of 
which  we  shall  present,  by  way  of  specimen,  to  our  rea- 
ders. In  the  first  act.  Lady  Macbeth,  meditating  the 
raurder  of  Duncan,  thus  soliloquizes: 

Lady  Mac. *'  Come,  thick  night. 

And  pall  thee  in  the  dunnest  smoke  of  hell ! 
That  my  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makes  ; 
Nor  heaven  peep  through  the  blanket  of  the  dark. 
To  cry  ''hold!  hold P' 

'*  This  passage,"  Mr.  Becket  remarks,"  is  unintelligible,  part- 
ly owing  to  corruption,  and  partly  to  misplacement  of  the  words. 
To  make  "  Heaven  peep  through  a  blanket,^  is,  to  say  as  little 
as  possible  in  its  disfavour,  highly  ridiculous  ;  for,  as  Dr.  War- 
burtoa  has  observed,  though  the  language  of  Shakspeare  is  fre- 
quently faulty,  and  without  regard  to  grammar- rule,  his  ex- 
pression is  at  no  time  nonsensical.  The  corruptions,  I  think, 
are  these  :  ^*  peep,*'  in  mistake  for  ^^  deep  ;'*  and  *^  blanket,'* 
for  *'  blench  at,**     I  correct  the  whole,  as  follows  : 

**  Come,  thick  night, 

And  pall  thee  in  the  dunnest  smoke  of  hell  ! 
That  heav'n  see  not  the  wound  my  keen  knife  makes, 
Deep  through  thy  dark,  nor  blench  at  it  to  cry : 
*'  Hold  !  Hold  ! 
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**  Darky'  is  liere  used  for  *'  darkness.'^  So  that  Ijeavea  see 
not  '♦  devp  through  thy  dark,""  i.  e.  **  See  not  the  wound  of 
my  knife,  favoured  by  thy  darkness."  "  Nor  blench  at  it,'* 
i.  e.  *'  Nor  even  start,  shrink,  or  be  alarnied  at  sight  of  it,  so  as 
to  cry  :  '*  hold  /  hold  /"  "  Blench  at,''  written  perhaps  by  a 
careless  transcriber  "  blenk  at,"  was  by  the  printer  mistaken  for 
blanket.  As  to  wliat  I  have  supposed,  in  legnrd  to  ti>e  jum- 
bling of  the  words,  no  one,  who  has  examined  the  earlier  edi- 
tions, will  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  conjecture  proftaW^.  It 
IS  impossible  that  the  text  can  be  right,  in  its  present  state." 

We  shall  terminate  our  extracts  from  Mr.  Beckett's 
work,  with  the  following  annotation  on  a  passsage  in 
iliern/f/o's  description  of  Queen  Mab,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet. 
In  order  to  exhibit  the  emendation,  proposed  by  our 
author,  in  a  stronger  light,  we  shall  contrast  his  remarks 
with  those  of  Dr.  Warburtonand  Mr.  Steevens.  Mercutio 
com.mences  his  description  of  the  Queen  of  the  Fairies 
thus : 

<'  Oh  !  then  I  see,  Queen  Mab  has  been  with  you^ 
*'  She  is  the  Fairies*  midwife." 

On  this  passage  Dr.  Warburton  observes : 

*'  Thus  begins  that  admirable  speech  upon  the  effects  of  the 
imagination  in  dreams.  But,  Queen  Mab  the  fairies*  midwife? 
What  is  she  then  queen  of?  Why,  the  fairies.  What!  and 
their  midwife  too  ?  But  this  is  not  the  greatest  of  the  absurdi- 
ties. Let  us  see  upon  what  occasion  she  is  introduced,  and 
under  what  quality.  It  is  as  a  being  that  has  great  power  over 
human  imagination.  But  then  the  title  given  her,  must  have 
reference  to  the  employment  she  is  put  upon.  First  then,  she 
is  called  Queen  ;  which  is  very  pertinent,  for  that  designs  her 
power.  Then  she  is  called  the  Fairies'*  midwife ;  but  what  has 
that  to  do  with  the  point  in  hand  ?  If  we  would  think  that 
Shakspeare  wrote  sense,  we  must  say  he  wrote — the  fancy's 
tnidwifSf  and  this  is  a  proper  title,  as  it  introduces  all  that  is 
said  afterwards  of  her  vagaries.  Besides,  it  exactly  quadrates 
with  these  lines : 

— —  "  I  talk  of  dreams, 

Which  are  the  children  of  an  idle  brani, 
Begot  of  nothing  but  vs^infantasie,''' 
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'*  These  dreams  are  begot  xiYmxifanfasie,  and  Mab  is  the  mid-^ 
wife^  to  bring  them  forth.  And  fancy's  midwife^  is  a  phrase 
altogether  in  the  manner  of  our  author," 

Mr.  Steevens  but  ill  approves  of  the  alteration  made 
by  the  learned  prelate.  He  is  an  advocate  for  the  ancient 
reading,  which  he  defends  in  the  following  manner: 

"  All  the  copies  (three  of  which  were  published  in  ouranthor'g 
life-time)  concur  in  reading  Fairies^  midwife,  and  Dr.  War- 
burton's  alteration  appears  W^  quite  unnecessar3\  The 
Fairies'*  midivife  does  not  mean  the  midwife  to  the  Fairies,  but 
that  she  was  the  person  among  the  Fairies,  whose  department  it 
was  to  dehver  the  fancies  of  sleeping  men  of  their  dreams,  those 
children  of  an  idle  drain.  When  we  say,  the  King's  Judges y 
we  do  not  mean  persons,  who  are  to  judge  the  king,  but  persons 
appointed  by  him,  to  judge  his  subjects.'*' 

Mr.  Beckett,  it  appears,  is  neither  satisfied  with  the 
original  reading  Fairies  midwife,  nor  yet  with  the  pro- 
posed alteration  of  Dr.  Warburton,  who  would  substitute 
the  word  Fancy  s  for  that  oi Fairies.  It  is  with  the  term 
midwife  that  he  finds  fault;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  add 
that  his  conjectures  on  this  head  are  equally  plausible 
and  ingenious. 

"  I  am  of  opinion" — writes  our  author — "  that  midwife  is  not 
the  poet's  word ;  gnd  that  the  commentators,  in  their  attempt 
at  explication,  are  consequently  wrong.     I  would  read  : 

"  O,  then,  I  see  Queen  Mab  has  been  with  you, 
"  She  is  the  Fairies'  missive^  and  she  comes,  &c." 

"  Missive'''  is  not,  in  this  place,  messenger  simply,  and  as 
far  as  it  is  generally  understood  ;  but  one  who  has  a  mission 
from  the  Fairies.  She,  whom  the  Fairies  have  invested  with 
power;  as  we  now  pronounce  of  the  kingly  character,  that 
he  derived  his  authority  originally  fom  the  people.  There  is, 
moreover,  a  material  objection  to  "midwife;'^  since  it  is  the 
function  of  Mab  to  fill  or  impregn  the  mind  in  sleep;  which 
impregnation  is  then  called  dream  or  fancy,  which  it  is  the  im- 
mediate province  or  business  of  Nature,  of  awakened  Nature, 
to  remove,  to  take  away   the  load,  under  which  the  sleeping 
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fmagination  (if  the  language  be  permitted  mc)  may  be  said  to 
suffer.  The  mistake,  in  rot^ard  to  this  expression,  has,  like 
many  others  in  Sliakspeare,  had  its  rise  as  it  should  seem  at  the 
priutintj-house,  and  is  easily  accounted  for.  The  long  s  (f) 
has  been  carelessly  turned  by  the  compositor,  so  as  to  appear 
hke  d  in  the  first  sheet  thrown  off,  *'  Mijdive  ;"  this  "  middive/* 
being  discovered  by  him,  and  the  language  affording  no  such 
word,  he  supposed  from  the  sound  that  it  should  be  midwife ; 
and  he  has  corrected  it,  as  we  tind  it  in  the  text. 

**  It  will  be  seeu  by  AVarbnrton's  comment — continues  our 
author — that  he  had  found  {as  almost  every  one  must  do) 
**  Fairies'  mi{/i4j(/e"to be  absurd  :  but  **  Fancy^s  midwife'^  mends 
not  the  expression  in  the  least.  And  it  will  be  further  seen,  by 
attending  more  particularly  to  the  bishop's  argument,  and  when 
he  speaks  of  the  power  of  Mab,  as  a  queen,  and  of  her  occupa- 
tion, as  a  midwife ;  it  will  then  appear,  I  say,  that  "  the  latter 
end  of  his  common-wealth  forgets  the  beginning."  He  runs  at 
the  same  time  into  another  error,  in  saying,  (and  this  in  order 
to  prove  that  Mab  is  ^^fancy^s  midwife'^)  '*  These  dreams  are 
begot  upon  fantasie,  and  Mab  is  the  midwife,  to  bring  them 
forth" — for  dreams  are  not  begotten  upon  fantasie.  Dream 
and  Fancy  are  one  and  the  same.  This  mistake  of  the  learned 
prelate  has  arisen  from  his  not  having  understood  the  following 
lines,  and  which  must  be  pointed  thus  : 


■"I  talk  of  dreams. 


**  Which  are  the  children  of  an  idle  brain, 
*'  Begot  of  nothing  :— but  vain  fantasie." 

*'  The  construction  is  "  Dreams  are  begotten  of  uothing  : 
—(they  are)  but  vain  fantasie." 

The  above  extracts  will  suffice  to  give  the  reader  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  nature  of  Mr.  Beckett*s  work,  as 
well  as  of  the  manner  in  which  he  has  executed  his  de- 
sign. That  in  so  long  and  elaborate  a  series  of  notes, 
comprising  no  less  a  number  than  sixteeti  hundred,  the 
author  should  not  be  equally  felicit  us  in  all  his  inter- 
pretations; that  he  should  occasioually  hazard  conjectural 
criticism,  will  not  be  matter  of  surprize  to  the  candid 
and  intelligent  reader,  who  duly  appreciates  the  difficulty 
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and  magnitude  of  the  enterprize,  which  our  author  has 
volunteered.  In  a  great  number  of  instances  he  has  been 
eminently  successful  in  his  illustrations,  and  has  thrown 
clear  and  indubitable  light  upon  a  multitude  of  passages, 
Jong  involved  in  hopeless  obscurity. 

Upon  the  whole  we  scruple  not  to  affirm,  that  Mr. 
Beckett's  commentary  on  our  immortal  bard  will  be  found 
not  merely  a  very  useful  and  interesting,  but,  literally 
speaking,  a  necessary  appendage  to  Shakspeare's  plays. 
As  such,  it  merits  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  admirer 
of  that  incomparable  dramatic  writer,  and  ought  to  be 
profoundly  studied  by  every  person,  who  wishes 
thoroughly  to  penetrate  his  mind  with  the  beauties  of 
the  greatest  genius  this,  or  perhaps  any  other  country 
ever  produced. 


THE  GHOST  OF  BRUTUS. 


Few  of  our  readers  can  be  supposed  to  be  unacquainted 
wih  the  history  of  the  Genius,  which  appeared  to  Brutus 
shortly  before  the  memorable  battle  of  Phitippi,  as  related 
by  Plutarch,  This,  however,  is  not  the  phaenoraenon  to 
which  we  allude  on  the  present  occasion.  We  are  speak- 
ing, not  of  the  supernatural  being,  which  paid  a  noctur- 
nal visit  to  the  Roman  patriot,  but  of  the  Ghost  of  Bru-r 
tus  himself. 

This  apparition  exhibited  itself  to  a  thin  (for  which 
reason  it  may  justly  be  styled  a  select)  audience,  atCovent 
Garden  theatre,  on  Monday,  May  6th,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  murderer  of  Julius  Caesar.  It  spoke  in  so  low 
a  voice,  and  in  such  protracted,  such  hollow  and  sepul- 
chral tones,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  comprehend 
a  single  sentence  it  uttered.  This  circumstance  is  the 
more  surprizing,  as  its  general  appearance  did  not  bear 
the  characteristic  marks  of  debility  and  old  age.     We 
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were  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  spectre,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  Brutus  wore  a  wig  or  not ;  but  certainly  he 
•sported  a  fine  head  of  hair,  black  as  the  raven's  Jetty 
phnnage.  His  look,  indeed,  was  truly  ghastly  and  cada- 
verous, strongly  typical  of  a  person,  who  h^d  **  part  in 
ihe  first  resurrectiun  ;"  but  his  dress  was  sufliciently  juve- 
nile. He  crossed  the  stage  with  solemn,  measured  step, 
and  gesticulated  with  much  dignity:  At  first,  we  mis- 
took his  action  fov pantomime;  till  on  closer  inspection 
-we  perceived  that  he  moved  his  lips.  7'his  caused  us  to 
prick  up  our  ears  with  eager  expectation,  when  with 
much  difficulty  we  succeeded  in  catching  a  few  lonely 
and  detached  sentences.  The  gods,  in  the  upper  regions, 
being  still  further  removed  from  the  spectre  than  our- 
selves, and  of  course  less  in  a  capacity  to  hear  the  word§ 
he  appeared  to  utter,  called  to  the  Ghost  to  speak  out, 
and  not  to  stand  muttering  there,  like  a  toothless  old  wo- 
man. At  this  demand  the  Ghost  took  umbrage;  but 
the  requisition  being  clamorously  and  peremptorily  re- 
peated, Brutus  at  length  advanced  in  front  of  the  stage, 
and  waving  majestically  his  hand,  by  way  of  bespeaking 
silence,  observed  ;  **  that  he  had  caught  a  violent  cold  in 
his  passage  from  the  lower  world  ;  that  his  lungs  were 
affected  by  the  sudden  transition  from  the  close  gloom  of 
Tartarus  to  the  air  and  light  of  heaven  ;  that  unfortu- 
nately he  was  not  aware  of  the  symptoms  of  his  malady 
in  time  to  apprize  the  managers  of  his  misfortune,  and 
recommend  a  change  of  the  performances.  He  therefore 
hoped  for  their  indulgence,  and  would  endeavour  to  atone 
for  the  defect  of  his  oral  organ,  by  infusing  more  fire  and 
spirit  into  his  gesticulation." 

This  speech  in  some  measure  appeased  the  malcontents. 
The  Ghost  had  evidently  a  number  of  friends  in  the 
house;  for  not  content  with  clapping  and  huzzaeing, 
several  waved  their  handkerchiefs  and  hats,  in  token  of 
approbation.  We  particularly  noticed,  in  one  of  the  side- 
boxes,  a  thin  pale-looking  gentleman,  dressed  in  black, 
with  powdered  locks,  which  nearly  assimilated  in  colour 
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with  his  bleached  and  bloodless  cheek.  From  the  unre- 
mitting use  he  made  of  his  eye-glass,  we  suppose  him  to 
be  purblind  ;  be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  we  never  be- 
held a  person  apparently  more  delighted  with  the  Ghost's 
performance.  His  hands  were  incessantly  in  motion,  so 
that  it  must  have  been  utterly  impossible  (considering 
the  low  tone  in  which  the  spectre  delivered  himself,) 
for  the' persons,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  sit  near  his 
boisterous  applauder,  to  hear  a  single  syllable.  When 
the  Ghost  advanced,  as  already  related,  in  front  of 
the  stage,  to  apologize  for  his  defect  of  utterance,  the 
purblind  gentleman  arose  from  his  seat,  and  leaning  over 
the  box,  exclaimed,  that  "  710  *  apology  was-  necessarj/.'' 
The  majority  of  the  audience,  however,  did  not  appear- 
to  concur  in  this  opinion,  and  marked  symptoms  of  dis- 
content accompanied  the  residue  of  the  Ghost's  perform- 
ance, till  he  made  his  final  exit  from  the  stage. 

What  has  become  of  the  Ghost,  since  the  above  ad- 
venture, we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.  Public 
opinion,  it  seems,  is  greatly  at  variance  on  his  account. 
Some  assert,  that  he  will  shortly  re-appear  pn  the  Covent 
Garden  boards ;  as  soon,  forsooth,  as  he  shall  have  sweated 
out  the  cold  he  caught  in  his  passage  from  the  lower  to 
the  upper  world.  Others  again  maintain,  that  his  return 
to  the  stage  is  not  to  be  looked  for  ;  inasmuch  as  the 
Ghost  having  the  following  day  sent  a  small  quantity  of 
his  morning  water  to  the  celebrated  Dr.  C— n,  of  B — r- 
street,  that  ingenious  rival  of  Paracelsus  has  pronounced 
his  case  to  be  hopeless,  and  therefore  recommends  retire- 
ment and  repose  to  the  patient. 

In  this  advice  we  perfectly  coincide  with  the  learned 
Doctor.  Well-wishers,  as  we  are,  to  the  stage,  and  sin- 
cerely desirous  of  the  prosperity  of  Covent-garden  thea- 
tre, we  cannot  behold,  without  regret,  the  interests  of 
that  house  so  shamefully  sacrificed  to  the  insatiate  avarice 
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and  empty  pride  of  sordid  individuals.  Every  thing  has, 
or  ought  to  have,  its  appointed  time.  Hut  sonic  persons 
appear  to  push  their  aspiring  hopes  beyond  the  bounds 
of  Nature,  and  idly  covet  inimortahty.  Tliis  reminds  us 
of  tlie  words  of  Macbeth — 


the  times  have  been, 


"^'  That,  when  the  brains  were  out,  the  man  would  die, 
*'  And  there  an  end." 

Certain  and  inevitable  must  be  the  ruin  of  any  thea- 
trical concern,  in  which  a  system  is  adopted  and  suffered 
to  continue,  which  gives  a  bonus  of  thirty  pounds,  per 
night,  to  an  actor  for  performing  to  "empty  boxes,"  and 
draining  the  treasury  of  its  wonted  supplies.  The  hu- 
man frame  is  only  capable  of  a  certain  proportion  of 
exertion.  Old  age  necessarily  entails  upon  us  its  corv- 
comitant  infirmities.  Prudence  ought  then  to  suggest 
the  propriety  of  retirement  from  a  task,  to  which  our 
strength  is  no  longer  competent.  The  ancient  actors  and 
gladiators  were  \vell  aware  of  this  melancholy  truth: 


'*  Vejanius  armis 


"  Herculis  ad  postern  fixis,  latet  abditus  agro  ; 
*'  Ne  populura  extrema  toties  exoret  arena," 

Pity,  great  pity  is  it,  that  avarice  should  get  the  better 
of  wisdom — pity  that  a  certain  quondam  great  actor 
should  want  a  friend, 

"  Purgatam  crebo  qui  personet  aurem  : 
"  Solve  senescentem  mature  sanus  equum,  ne 
*'  Peccet  ad  extremum  ridendus,  et  ilia  ducat." 

This  ^vould  be,  indeed,  a  salutary  and  truly  friendly 
office ;  but  pride  and  avarice  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  whole- 
-some  counsel  and  intreaty. 


(     454     ) 
EXHIBITION  OF  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 


Eo  impendi  laborem  ac  pericultim,  unde  emolumentum  atque  honos  spere- 
tur.  Nihil  non  aggressuros  homines,  si  magna  conatis  magna  premia  pro- 
ponantnr.  Liv,  Lib.  IV.  Cap.  35. 


It  is  impossible  to  visit  the  rooms,  without  being  in- 
stantly struck  with  the  vast  disproportion  of  historical 
paintings,  which  characterizes  the  present  exhibition,  in 
comparison  to  those  of  former  years.  The  cause  of  this 
deficiency  is  sufficiently  pointed  out  in  the  Motto  prefixed 
to  the  catalogue.  Painters,  like  other  professional  men, 
must  ultimately  direct  their  views  to  emolument;  in 
other  words,  they  must  live  by  their  occupation.  As 
long  as  the  arts  are  not  adequately  patronized  ;  as  long  as 
they  are  made  subservient  to  personal  vanity  and  ostenta- 
tion, it  must  necessarily  follow,  that  portrait-painting 
will  maintain  the  ascendancy.  This  branch  presents  a 
source  of  sure  and  immediate  gain  ;  neither  does  it  re- 
quire the  labour  and  study  requisite  to  produce  a  good 
historical  picture. 

Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  has  no  less  than  eight  portraits 
in  the  present  exhibition.  This  is  the  full  complement 
allowed  to  an  individual.  Of  these,  two  are  right  rever- 
end Fathers-in-God  ;  to  wit:  the  Bishop  of  London,  No. 
25,  and  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  No.  47.  The  Comman- 
der-in-chief has  likewise  sat  to  this  distinguished  artist ; 
his  Royal  Highness  is  drawn.  No.  61,  in  a  Field-Marshars 
uniform,  and  the  picture  may  justly  be  pronounced  a 
chef  d'oeuvre.  The  same  praise  is  due  to  his  full-length 
portraits  of  the  Marchioness  of  Stafford,  No.  48  ;  of  Lady 
Wigram,  No.  107  ;  and  Major-General  Sir  H.  Torrens, 
No.  151.  The  portrait  of  the  celebrated  sculptor  Ca- 
nova  is  likewise  an  excellent  performance,  but  not  quite 
finished. 

As  a  portrait-painter.  Sir  T.  Lawrence  is  inimitable. 
His  productions  in  this  line  possess  not  merely  the  merit 
of   striking  and  correct  likeness ;    but    he   depicts  the 
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very  mind,  the  very  soul  of  the  person,  on  whom  his  pen- 
cil is  employed.  At  the  same  time  candour  compels  us 
to  acknowledge,  that  he  does  not  impart  to  his  pictures 
that  high  style  of  fmishing,  which  we  so  much  and  so 
justly  admire  in  the  portraits  of  Phillips. 

Sir  William  Beechey  has  likewise  eight  portraits,  some 
of  them  very  showy.  No.  1,  is  a  portrait  of  the  Bishop  of 
Chester  ;  19,  of  Lord  Hill ;  37,  Lady  Berwick  ;  S3,  Hon. 
Mrs.  Vernon;  88,  Lady  Bernard  ;  112,  His  Royal  High- 
ness the  Duke  of  Sussex,  in  the  dress  of  a  Highland 
Chieftain,  as  Earl  of  Inverness;  1-29,  Lady  Owen  ;  and 
334,  the  Hon.  Capt.  Peachey,  R.  N.  The  female  por- 
traits, by  this  artist,  are  unrivalled  for  grace  and  delicacy, 

Martin  Arthur  Shee  has  also  his  full  complement  of 
portraits,  amongst  which  those  of  the  late  gallant  Lieute- 
nant-General Sir  T.  Picton,  who  fell  whilst  charging 
with  the  bayonet  at  the  head  of  his  division,  in  the  ever- 
memorable  battle  of  Waterloo,  No.  6.  Mrs.  Fairlie 
and  her  children,  56,  and  Colonel  Hanmer,  135,  are  enti- 
tled to  peculiar  commendation. 

Northcote  is  not  deficient  in  the  number  of  his  pro- 
ductions, having  eight  portraits,  like  the  afore-named 
gentlemen ;  but  we  are  sorry  to  say  he  appears  to  fall  off 
sadly. 

The  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  Drummond's  pro- 
ductions. This  artist  is  a  bad  colourist :  the  flesh  of  his 
portraits,  if  compared  with  those  of  Lawrence  and  Phil- 
lips, bears  no  small  analogy  to  brick-dust.  The  drawing, 
however,  is  good.  Of  the  eight  portraits  he  exhibits  this 
year,  we  give  the  preference  to  his  full-length  picture  of 
the  present  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  No.  58. 

Phillips,  more  modest  than  certain  of  his  brother  R, 
A.'s,  contents  himself  with  exhibiting  only  seven  of  his 
productions.  The  first  of  these.  No.  29.  is  a  scriptural 
piece,  representing  the  Archangel  Michael  leaving  Adam 
and  JEre,  after  having  conducted  them  out  of  Paradise.  The 
manner  in  which  this  artist,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
finishes  his  pictures,  is  truly  admirable,  and  reminds  us 
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forcibly  of  Titian.  Among  his  portraits,  two  deserve  to 
be  particularly  noticed,  viz.  that  of  the  Cossac  Hetmaoy 
Count  Platoif,  mounted  on  his  favo4irite  charger,  (the 
horses  by  J.  Ward,  R,  A.)  No.  152.  and  the  portrait  of 
the  Indian  chief  Tyroninhokaravven,  known  in  the  Bri- 
tish army  under  the  name  of  Captain  (now  Major)  Nor- 
ton, No.  174. 

Mr.  Henry  Bone,  R.  A.  maintains  a  decided  superiority 
in  enamel  painting,  of  which  he  this  year  exhibits  five 
exquisite  specimens,  viz.  No.  656.  a  portrait,  in  enamel^ 
of  Ben  Jonson,  after  a  painting  by  Gerard  Hontherst; 
No,  657.  of  Shakspeare,  after  a  picture  in  the  collection- 
of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  and  No.  658  of  Sir 
Thomas  Graham,  after  the  original  picture,  by  Sir  Anto- 
nio More.  No.  707,  is  a  frame  containing  three  portraits,.^ 
viz.  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  after 
Mr.  Saunders  ;  Mile.  Le  Brun,  after  a  picture  by  herself?, 
and  Andrea  Del  Sarto,  after  the  original  by  himself.  No^ ' 
70§,  is  the  portrait  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
Bart,  after  a  picture  by  T.  Phillips,  R.  A.  It  is  but  jus- 
tice to  add,  that  Mr.  Bone  has  brought  the  art  of  painting 
in  enamel  to  a  degree  of  perfection,  hitherto  unknown  in 
this,  or  any  other  country. 

We  proceed  now  to  a  succinct  notice  of  the  historical 
paintings.  Among  these,  were  it  our  custom  to  measure 
merit  by  size,  first  mention  would  incontrovertibly  be 
due  to  Hilton's  scriptural  piece,  entitled  the  Raisittg  of 
Lazarus,  which  nearly  occupies  one  whole  side  of  the 
inner  room.  But  not  captivated  with  the  prodigious  di- 
mensions of  this  picture,  we  shall  give  precedence  to  a 
performance  which,  in  our  humble  opinion,  leaves  all  the 
productions  of  the  R.  A's.  the  A.'s,  and  the  H.'s,  exhibit- 
ed this  year,  at  an  immeasurable  distance.  This  a  paint- 
ing of  Joshua  commanding  the  Sun  to  standstill  upon  Giheon. 
No,  347.  The  author  of  this  truly  grand,  this  sublime 
and  magnificent  picture,  is  Mr.  J.  Martin,  a  name  hither- 
to of  little  note,  nor  graced  with  academic  honours — but 
a  name  withal,  which,  we  may  safely  venture  to  predict^ 
cannot  much  longer  remain  in  obscurity. 
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The  very  soul  of  |)ainting-  is  infused  into  the  composi- 
tion of  this  admirable  performance.  Nothing  can  sur- 
pass the  majestic  subliniity  of  the  scene;  we  behold  tfie 
ordinary  course  of  nature  suspended,  to  actnmplisli  the 
terrible  behests  of  divine  wrath  ;  the  elements  arrayed  in 
l)artle,  and  storm  and  hail-siones  contributing  to  atchieve 
the  work  of  slaughter  and  destruction.  In  the  fore-ground 
the  artist  has  introduced  a  very  picturesque  view  of  the 
army  of  the  Israelites  winding  down  the  hill  to  Beth-horon* 
An  air  of  terrific  grandeur  reigns  through  the  whole  land- 
scape, which  displays  a  bold  and  romantic  imagination.  In 
the  distance  we  contemplate  the  awful  effects  of  the  ele- 
mental war,  which  discomfits  and  destroys  the  hosts  of  the 
Amorites.  Joshua  is  discovered  in  an  imposing  attitude, 
at  the  head  of  his  army,  calling  upon  the  sun  to  arrest 
his  course,  and  stand  still  upon  Gibeon.  On  the  top  of 
the  hill  stands  the  city,  in  the  scite  and  structure  of  which 
the  creative  genius  of  the  artist  appears  eminently  con- 
gpicdous. 

Ere  we  dismiss  this  topic,  we  cannot  abstain  from  of- 
fering a  few  remarks  on  the  conduct  of  the  hanging  com- 
mittee, with  Mr.  Westall,  R.  K.  this  year  at  their  head,  in 
placing  a  picture  of  such  transcendent  merit  in  so  unwor- 
thy a  situation. Whilst  daubs,such  as  the  Battle  of  Waterloo, 
with  various  other  tawdry  productions  of  like  stamp,  that 
we  could  name,  are  most  conspicuously  displayed,  Mr. 
Martin's  beautiful  picture  is  thrust  into  a  corner,  where  it 
appears  to  the  greate>^:t  disadvantage.  This  procedure  is 
the  more  scandalous  and  ungenerous,  inasmuch  as  a  paint- 
ing, which  from  its  very  subject  must  necessarily  partake 
strongly  of  the  so)nbie,  in  the  colouring,  demands  a  light 
and  favourable  position.  Mr,  Westall  is  not  inattentive  to 
this  circumstance,  in  the  distribution  of  his  own  pictures. 

No.  283.     The  Raising  of  Lazarus.     By  W.  Hilton.  A. 

This  picture  is  sure  to  attract  notice  from  its  prodigious 
size  ;  occupying,  as  already  stated,  nearly  one  wdiole  side 
of  the  room,  in  which  it  is  placed.  For  our  part,  we 
must  candidly  confess,  that  we  do  not  rank  it  among  the 
first-rate  productions  of  the  modern  school.    The  figure 
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of  Christ,  in  particular,  is  liable  to  much  objection. 
It  wants  dignity,  and  the  countenance  is  ghastly  in  the 
extreme. 

The  Fight  Interrupted,  No.  65,  by  W.  Mulready,  R.  A. 
Elect,  is  a  highly  meritorious  performance.  The  design 
is  good,  the  figures  well  grouped,  and  the  colouring 
chaste.  Two  boys,  who  had  engaged  in  a  boxing  match, 
are  separated  by  the  arrival  of  the  tutor.  One  has  re- 
treated to  a  little  distance,  and  is  pointing  out  to  his  com- 
rade a  swelled  lip,  the  consequence  of  a  blow  he  received 
in  the  fray-^{we  beg  pardon  of  Master  Walter  Scott  for 
making  so  free  with  the  poetical  epithet  he  so  incessantly 
employs,  in  his  admirable  Field  of  Waterloo  /)  The  other, 
less  fortunate,  is  caught,  flagranti  delictu,  by  the  ear,  in 
which  position  the  master  holds  him,  whilst  he  remon- 
strates with  him  on  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct.  The 
whole  is  well  conceived,  and  not  less  happily  executed. 

Mr.  Callcott,  R.  A.  has  only  one  picture  in  the  pre- 
sent exhibition,  but  that  one  is  a  master-piece.  It  is  a 
representation  of  the  Entrance  to  the  Pool  of  London, 
No.  175.  For  harmony  of  colouring,  it  has  not  its  equal 
in  the  rooms.  He  approaches  nearer  to  Claude,  than 
any  landscape-painter  of  the  present  day. 

The  reputation  of  Mr.  Turner,  R.  A.  for  landscapes, 
stands  in  need  of  no  encomium.  He  is  in  many  respects 
inimitable,  and  may  boldly  challenge  the  palm  with  any 
living  artist  in  his  line.  He  exhibits  only  two  pictures 
this  year,  viz.  The  Temple  of  Jupiter  Panellenius  Restored, 
No.  55 — and  View  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Panellenius,  in 
the  Island  of  JEgina,  with  the  Greek  national  Dance  of  the 
Romaika  i  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  in  the  distance,  No.  71. 

T.  Daniell,  R.  A.  has  three  beautiful  views,  taken  in 
the  East  Indies^  Nos.  144,  200,  and  304,  all  of  which  are 
worthy  of  the  pencil  of  this  distinguished  artist. 

The  Rabbit  on  the  ^oZ/— (a  candle-light  amusement) 
by  D.  Wilkie,  R.  A.  No.  125,  is  a  work  of  considerable 
merit.  The  effect  produced  by  the  reflection  of  the  light 
is  truly  admirable.  The  same  artist  has  a  second  picture 
in  the  present  exhibition,  entitled  the  Broken  China  Jar, 
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or.  Ghost  laid:  No.  647— a  story  founded  on  fact,  and 
painted  to  illustrate  a  poem,  entitled  "  The  Social  Daf/'' 
Mr.  Wilkie  ranks  very  high  among  our  very  best  colour- 
ists. 

No.  471,  A  Fair  in  Geneva,  district  Switzerland,  by 
A.  Topffer.  This  is  a  production  which  reflects  great 
credit  on  the  artist.  All  the' various  humours  of  a  Swis3 
fair  are  here  very  successfully  introduced. — In  the  centre 
is  a  battle  royal,  and  gambols  of  every  description  are 
carrying  on,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  Teniers.  We 
have  only  to  regret,  that  the  artist  should  have  been  so 
unmindful  of  decorum,  as  to  render  it  necessary,  on  the 
part  of  the  Committee,  to  paste  a  label,  of  extraordinary 
dimension,  on  the  left  corner  of  his  picture  to  conceal 
from  view  three  or  four  fellows,  who  are  engaged  in  no 
very  delicate  occupation. 

Mr.  Topffer  may  indeed  aliedge  the  almost  invariable 
practise  of  Teniers,  in  justification  of  his  own  conduct, 
on  this  occasion.  But  he  should  recollect  that  the  man, 
ners  of  the  age  are  greatly  altered,  since  the  period  in 
vrhich  that  master  flourished.  Without  being,  perhaps, 
one  jot  more  m.oral  or  virtuous,  we  are  become  infinitely 
more  squeamish  and  fastidious,  than  our  ancestors  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  century. 

R.  Westall,  R.  A.  has  sent  only  four  pictures  for  exhi- 
bition. The  first  of  these,  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple^ 
No.  119.  is  entitled  to  more  than  ordinary  praise,  on  ac- 
count of  the  novelty  of  the  effect,  produced  by  the  con- 
trast of  the  natural  and  of  artijicial  light.  The  latter 
proceeds  from  the  back-ground,  and  comes  in  contact 
with  the  dawn  of  day,  which  breaks  in  the  fore-part  of 
the  scene.  This  picture  may  justly  be  pronounced  a 
beautiful  performance.  --      . 

No.  335.  The  Women  at  the  Sepulchre  of  Christ.  H.  P. 
Bone. 

This  scriptural  piece  possesses  great  merit,^  and  holds 
out  a  very  favourable  augury  of  what  may  be  hereafter 
expected  from  the  matured  talents  of  the  young  artist. 
The  colouring  is  clear,  and  the  chiaro  scuro  ably  managed. 
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In  the  Model  Academy  is  an  excellent  design,  No.  (>18. 
q{  Eve  intreating  forgiveness  of  Jdam,  The  figures  are 
grouped  with  great  delicacy  and  taste — and  the  whole 
characterized  by  an  air  of  simple,  yet  animated  expres- 
sion, which  entitleis  it  to  the  most  honourable  mention. 
The  catalogue  informs  us,  that  it  obtained  the  gold  medal, 
with  the  privileges  thereunto  annexed,  in  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, a  proud  distinction,  which  it  appears  to  have  richly 
merited.  The  exhibition  contains  three  other  produc- 
tions, by  the  same  artist,  No.  870,  892,  and  923.  They 
are  all  excellent  in  their  kind. 

The  circumscribed  limits  of  a  monthly  publication  will 
not  permit  us  to  enter  into  further  minute  detail.  We 
shall  therefore  sum  up  our  report  of  the  present  Exhibi- 
tion of  the  Royal  Academy,  by  briefly  observing,  that 
although,  viewed  in  the  aggregate,  it  cannot  be  dissembled 
that  there  is  this  year  a  gr^'t  falling-off  in  the  higher 
department  of  the  art;  aiw}'  tliat  portrait-painting  has 
gained  the  complete  ascendancy,  the  collection  novtr  open 
to  the  public  boasts,  nevertheless,  a  number  of  produc- 
tions which  reflect  honor  upon  the  respective  artists,  and 
prove,  as  is  justly  stated  in  the  motto  of  the  catalogue, 
that  nothing  but  eliicient  patronage  and  encouragement 
are  wanting  to  stimulate  to  nobler  eff"orts,  and  inspire  our 
painters  with  a  laudable  ambition  to  excel  in  the  higher 
walks  of  the  profession.  Were  adequate  remuneration 
awarded  to  the  historical  painter;  were  national  pre- 
miums held  up,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  our  artists 
would  readily  enter  the  lists  of  competition  for  the  palm. 
Were  honor  and  emolument  to  go  hand  in  hand,  and 
great  aspirings  to  meet  with  commensurate  recompence, 
individual  talent  would  take  a  different  direction,  and  the 
gratification  of  personal  vanity  would  yield  to  the  im- 
pulse of  lofty  and  self-conscious  talent.  To  conclude 
with  the  aphorism,  with  Avhich  we  set  out  in  the  present 
essay — "  Nihil  non  aggressuros  homines,  si  magna  conati^ 
magna preemia  proponantur." 
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DRURY-LANE. 

Monday,  April  29th,  The  Prodigal — My  Spouse  and  t— 
Mayor  of  Garratt.  A  new  melo-dramalir  play,  in  three  acts, 
entitled  the  Prodigal,  was  brought  out  this  eveuing-,  ibr  the  be- 
nefit of  Mr.  Rae,  the  stage-maiiag^er.  As  it  appears  to  have 
been  got  up,  merely  to  answer  an  ephemeral  purpose,  {not  hav- 
ing run  beyond  a  second  representation)  it  would  be  equally 
superfluous  and  absurd,  to  enter  into  an  analysis  of  its  preten- 
sions. Mr.  Rae,  who  sustained  the  part  of  Phanor  (the  Prodi- 
gal) was  taken  so  ill,  in  the  course  of  the  performance,  that  it 
was  with  extreme  difficulty  he  could  go  through  the  character. 
3Ir.  Murphy's  humorous  comedy  of  Three  Weeks  after  Mar- 
riage  w^as  announced  in  the  play-bills,  as  the  after-piece  ;  but 
in  consequence  of  the  indisposition  of  Mr.  Rae,  to  whom  the 
part  of  Sir  Charles  Racket  was  assigned,  the  Mayor  of  Garratt y 
after  a  suitable  apology,  made  by  Mr.  Harley,  was  substituted 
in  its  stead. 

Wednesday,  May  1st,  The  Prodigal — Three  Weeks  (fter 
Marriage— My  Spouse  and  /.  Miss  Nash  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance, in  comedy,  on  the  London  boards,  this  evening,  as 
JLady  Rackety  in  Three  Weeks  after  Marriage.  She  acquitted 
herself  with  great  success,  and  was  greeted  with  unbounded 
and  unanimous  applause. 

Thursday,  May  2d,  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts-^What 
Next  ? — Count  of  Anjou  ;  or.  More  Marriages  than  One. 

In  honour  of  the  royal  nuptials,  which  took  place  this  day,  & 
new  musical  romance,  in  one  act,  entitled  the  Coiint  of  Anjou ^ 
was  represented  this  evening,  for  the  first  time,  on  the  Drury- 
Lane  boards.  Productions  of  this  nature  are  little  amenable 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  criticism.  Geojffry  Count  of  Anjou,  (Mr. 
Cooke)  espouses  the  daughter  of  Henry  I.  King  of  England, 
(Mr.  S.  Penley).  He  is  accompanied  by  a  brother-warrior. 
Count  EustacCy  (Mr,  Coveney)  who  having  formerly  had  tlie 
presumption  to  aspire  to  the  hand  of  the  Princess  Matilda, 
(Miss  Nash)  is,  by  way  of  punishment  for  his  temerity,  banish- 
ed the  realm.  His  sentence  is,  however,  reversed  by  the  monarch, 
on  learning  that  he  has  contracted  an  engagement  with  a  lady 
of  humble  rank^  to  whom  he  is  consequently  urvited.       This 
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important  business  duly  arranged  and  adjusted,  the  spectator 
is  now  regaled  with  a  most  delectable  spectacle.  Britannia^ 
Hibernia,  and  Caledonia,  personated  by  Miss  Tree,  Miss  Smy- 
thers,  and  Miss  Valiancy,  pop  down  from  the  clouds,  and  very 
condescendingly  entertain  the  company  with  a  dance.  To  en- 
hance the  pleasure  of  the  scene,  the  Lion  and  the  Unicorn  make 
their  appearance  very  lovingly,  and  the  piece  concludes  with 
the  good  old  song  of  "  God  save  the  King,'*  to  which  is  an* 
nexed  an  additional  verse,  in  compliment  to  the  royal  pair. 

Thursday,  May  9th,  Bertram  ;  or,  the  Castle  of  St,  AMo- 
hrand — The  Review. — The  theatrical  records  of  this  evening 
have  to  boast,  what  may  justly  be  denominated  a  phaenomenon 
in  the  dramatic  world,  the  representation  of  a  successful  new 
tragedy.  Bertram,  sl  regular  tragedy  in  five  acts,  is  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Maturin,  an  Irish  clergyman,  resident 
in  Dublin,  by  whom,  we  understand,  it  was  transmitted  to 
Lord  Byron,  one  of  the  new  administration  of  Drury-lane  theatre, 
for  his  inspection  and  approval.  From  the  congeniality  of  dis- 
position and  character  between  the  hero  of  this  play,  and  the 
noble  author  of  Lara  and  the  Corsair,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Bei' 
tram  perfectly  enchanted  his  lordship,  and  in  fact  subjugated 
his  whole  soul.  It  is  literally  a  tale  of  horror,  detailed  in  all 
the  nakedness  of  undisguised  atrocity.  The  hero  is  a  rebel, 
an  outlaw,  an  assassin,  a  fiend  in  human  shape  :  the  heroine,  if 
possible,  still  more  distorted  and  perverse.  One  moment  we 
are  told  (Act  1.  Scene  V.)  she  **  is  a  wretched,  but  a  spotless 
wife  ;" — the  next  she  is,  by  her  own  confession,  '*  a  wretch,  pah 
and  writhing  with  unholy  love,""— an  unfortunate  female,  who 
'^nursed  a  slumbering  serpent^  till  it  stung  her.'*  In  a  confiden* 
tial  interview  with  her  favourite  maid  Clotilda,  speaking  of  her 
tete'd-tete  with  Be?  tram,  she  «y  s  : 

"  We  met  in  madness,  and  in  giiilt  vfe  parted*** 

And  so  palpable,  so  hideous  is  her  dereliction  of  duty,  that 
even  her  waiting-maid  cannot  abstain  from  upbraiding 
her: 

«  Wretched  woman  I"  — (exclaims   Clotilda) 


**  Whom  guilt  hath  flung  at  a  poor  menial's  feet ; 
*'  Rise,  rise  ;— how  canst  thou  keep  thy  fatal  secret  ?'* 

In  the  very  same  scene  (Act  IV.  Scene  VI.)  after  making  this 
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mortifying  confession  of  her  shame  to  a  domestic,  she  alternately 
fondles  and  cajoles  her  husband,  and  her  husband's  murderer. 
To  the  former  she  says  : 

«  God  bless  thee  ;  oh  !  God  bless  thee  !'* 

and  the  latter  she  coaxes,  by  the  epithet  of 

**  Kind,  gentle  Bertram  !  my  beloved  Bertram  ! !  !** 

and  immediately  enters  the  lists  of  competition  with  him,  who 
shall  swear  the  roundest  oath.  The  lady  of  course  sets  the 
example : 

"  By  heaven  !  and  all  its  host,  he  shall  not  perish." 

Bertram,  despairing  of  outrivalling  her  in  any  other  manner, 
hopes  to  triumph  by  parodying  her  form  of  oath  : 

"  By  hell  !  and  all  its  host,  he  shall  not  live." 

Unfortunately  for  the  poor  husband,  Bertram  gains  the 
wager,  and  redeems  his  oath  by  butchering  St,  Aldobrand  ! 

But,  lest  we  should  incur  the  charge  of  rashness  and  injustice 
in  speaking  thus  lightly  of  a  tragedy,  which,  with  few  excep- 
tions, has  been  extolled  to  the  skies  by  our  diurnal  and  hebdo- 
madary  critics,  and  the  representation  of  which  it  has  become 
fashionable  to  witness,  to  panegyrize  and  to  admire,  we  deem 
it  expedient,  in  our  own  justification,  to  enter  into  a  concise 
analysis  of  its  claims.  The  plot,  in  itself,  is  meagre  and  bar- 
ren in  the  extreme.  Count  Bertram^  a  nobleman,  once  high 
in  esteem  at  court, 

*'  The  darling  of  his  liege,  and  of  his  land, 
**  The  army's  idol,  and  the  council's  head, 
'*  Whose  smile  was  fortune,  and  whose  will  was  law," 

•uffers  his  ambition  to  get  the  better  of  his  loyalty.  He  disputes 
the  crown  (Act  IV.  Scene  IT.)  with  his  sovereign.  In  thi« 
perilous  conjuncture,  St.  Aldobrand^  a  faithful  subject  to  his 
legitimate  monarch,  steps  forward  in  defence  of  the  throne. 
Through  his  active  zeal,  and  well-combined  efforts,  the  rebel 
is  discomfited,  compelled  to  seek  his  safety  by  flight,  and  out-» 
lawed.  Yet,  though  foiled  in  his  audacious  enterprize,  Ber- 
tram's  haughty  soul  is  not  subdued.  His  ambition  now  seeks 
another  channel.    Unable  to  wrest  the  diadem  from  the  brow 
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of  his  prince,  he  resolves  to  lord  it  over  a  set  of  miscreants  and 
outlaws,  like  himself.  For  this  purpose  he  puts  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  band  of  desperadoes  and  cut-throats,  and  spreads 
terror  and  havoc  around  the  "  wild  and  wooded  shore  of  Man- 
fredonia."  He  then  sets  sail,  with  his  murderous  band,  from 
the  gulf  of  Toranto  ;  but  is  overtaken  by  a  terrible  storm,  the 
vessel  wrecked,  and,  with  difficulty,  escapes  himself  and  a 
portion  of  his  followers  from  the  raging  element. 

It  is  with  this  incident  that  the  plaj^  opens.  The  monks  of 
the  convent  of  St.  Anselm  are  prevented  from  enjoying  a  com- 
fortable night's  rest,  by  the  fierce  storm,  that  rattles  round  their 
head.  Some  most  beautiful  lightning  and  thunder  are  here  in- 
troduced, the  credit  of  which  belongs  to  the  machinist.  The  holy- 
friars  sally  forth,  the  reverend  Prior  at  their  head,  armed  with 
torches,  "  the  deep-toned  convent  bell  rings  its  loudest  peal," 
and  all  is  noise,  bustle  and  hurr}'-,  to  the  great  edification  of 
the  *lovers  of  show,  and  the  honour  of  the  scene-painter.  The 
ship  sinks,  of  course,  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the  scene,  but 
Bertram  buffets  the  wave — and,  as  it  afterwards  appears,  is  not 
the  only  one  of  the  crew,  who  escapes  a  watery  grave. 

The  holy  Prior,  finding  the  number  of  his  s^uests  increase, 
(for  the  rescued  ship-mariners  are  all  conveyed  to  the  convent,) 
bethinks  himself  of  an  expedient  to  get  rid  of  these  troublesome 
visitors.  For  this  purpose  he  sends  a  messenger  to  the  lady  of 
the  castle  of  St.  Aldobrand,  claiming 


-"  The  wonted'hospitality, 


.     *'  Which  the  free  noble  usage  of  that  castle 

"  Doth  grant  to  ship-wrecked  and  distressed  (uen." 

With  this  charitable  request  Tmogene,  the  hospitable  lady  of 
the  castle,  readily  complies. 

Not  less  readily  do  the  shipwrecked  and  distressed  marinei's 
accept  of  the  gracious  invitation.  They  accordingly  repair  in  a 
body  to  the  castle,  where  they  make  themselves  perfectly  at 
heme,  and  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  welcome,  free  and  easy. 
Although  famished,  and  ready  to  sink  under  fatigue,  they  full 
to  siiiging,  before  they  think  of  eating.  All  this,  it  must  be 
■confessed,  is  in  the  direct  course  of  nature,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  Bacchanalian  song,  in  a  tragedy,  may  justly  be  consi- 
dered as  an  innovation,  the  praise  of  which  appertains  to  the' 
new  school,    Bertram,  the  leader  of  this  desperate  gang  ;  Ber- 
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tram,  upon  whose  head  a  \nwG  is  set  by  government ;  Bertram^ 
who  owes  his  ruin  principally  to  St.  Aidobrand,  nevertlieles*; 
deems  it  more  prudent  to  repair  to  the  castle  of  his  sworn  and 
avowed  enemy,  than  expose  himself  to  suspicion,  by  quietly  re- 
maining- at  the  convent  of  St.  Anselm.  Witli  the  same  degree 
of  consistency,  the  same  eagerness  to  avoid  suspicion,  he  keeps 
himself  aloof  from  the  rest  of  the  company,  and  like  a  perturb- 
ed spirit  walks  to  and  fro,  up  and  down,  alone.  This  circum- 
stance, as  might  naturally  have  been  expected,  attracts  notice. 
Jmogene  remarks  to  her  cunning,  confidential  maid,   Clotilda^ 


■— "  As  I  passed  the  latticed  gallery. 


**  One  stood  alone — I  markM  him  where  he  stood  ; 
**  His  face  was  *veil'd — faintly  a  light  fell  on  him ; 
•'  But  through  soil'd  weeds  his  muffled  form  did  show 
"  A  wild  and  terrible  grandeur." 

Clotilda's  stimulates  Imogene's  curiosity  ;  the  latter  orders  her 
confidante  to  conduct  the  mysterious  stranger  into  her  presence. 
Bertram  enters,  with  folded  arms,  and  his  eyes  rivetted  on  the 
ground,  and  so  altered  in  his  whole  appearance,  that  his  mis- 
tress does  not  recognize  him.  He  discovers  himself;  questions 
Jmogene  on  the  reason  of  being  an  inmate  of  the  castle  of  St, 
Aldobrandy  and  now  first  learns  that  the  idol  of  his  soul  is  the 
wedded  wife  of  his  mortal  foe.  At  this  cruel  intelligence  he 
takes  fire  ;  overwhelms  Tmogene  with  upbraidings  ;  the  lady 
flings  herself  in  despair  on  the  ground  ;  her  child  most  oppor- 
tunely rushes  in  ;  Bertram  snatches  him  up  in  his  arm.s,  kisses 
him,  and  then  rushes  out.  Such  is  the  conclusion  of  the 
second  act. 

Act  HI.  opens  with  the  View  of  a  Wood.  Aidobrand  is  on 
his  return  from  his  expedition,  accompanied  by  a  trusty  page. 
Having  far  outstript  his  knights  and  comrades  in  arms,-  he  pro- 
poses to  pass  the  night  in  a  forest,  when  the  distant  toll  of  a  bell 
informs  him,  that  he  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  convent  of  St.  An- 
selm. This  welcome  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  the  sound  of 
voices  proceeding  from  a  chorus  of  knights,  chaunting  in  honor 
of  their  protecting  saint.     Aidobrand,  therefore,  wisely  deter- 


*  The  more  effectually  to  escape  notice  and  obsei'vationj  we 
presume. 
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mines  to  join  their  company,  rather  than  pass  the  night  alone 
with  his  page  in  the  dreary  wood. 

Meanwhile  the  lady  Imogene  repairs  to  her  confessor,  the 
Prior  of  St.  Anselm,  to  lay  before  him  her  distressed  state  of 
mind.  The  monk  hears^er  confession  with  amazement,  re- 
proves her  warmly  for  her  ill-placed  passion,  and  most  strictly 
charges  her  to  avoid  all  intercourse  with  Bertram*  Imogene, 
distracted,  craves  the  indulgence  of  bidding  farewell  to  her  lover. 
She  requests  but  '*  one  parting  word."  "  Not  one  parting 
look,"  retorts  the  friar;  "  not  even  one  parting  thought."  In 
this  critical  moment  enters  a  page,  and  announces  the  return 
of  Aldobrand*  The  friar  and  page  make  their  exit,  leaving  the 
lady  to  her  own  meditations.  She  does  not,  however,  long  re- 
main alone,  but  is  instantly  joined  by  Bertram,  who  extorts  a 
promise  for  her  to  give  him  an  hour's  tete-d-tete  at  midnight, 
in  the  same  spot  where  they  met  last. 

In  Act  IV,  Aldohrand  returns  to  his  castle  \  he  experiences  a 
very  singular  reception  from  his  wife,  which  he  most  good- 
naturedly  attributes  to  the  solitary  life  she  has  led  during  his 
absence.  He  complains  that  his  "  eyes  grow  heavy,"  and  there- 
fore resolves  to  go  to  bed.  Scarcely  has  he  bade  Imogene 
good  night,  when  Bertram  makes  his  appearance,  and  without 
much  preface  informs  the  lady,  that  he  is  come  for  the  express 
purpose  of  murdering  her  husband.  Much  curious  altercation 
now  ensues;  Bertram,  however,  is  not  to  be  diverted  from  his 
purpose,  the  accomplishment  of  which  terminates  the  fourth 
act,  Imogene  being  a  witness  of  the  barbarous  deed. 

Whilst  this  murder  is  perpetrating,  the  knights  and  monkd 
of  St.  Anselm  are  engaged  in  a  solemn  ceremony  of  thanks- 
giving for  the  safe  return  of  Aldohrand,  and  his  companions  in 
arms,  from  their  expedition.  The  chapel  of  the  convent  is  illu- 
minated on  this  joyous  occasion ;  the  consecrated  banner  borne  in 
triumphant  procession,  and  hymns  of  praise  ebaunted  in  honour 
of  the  tutelary  saint.  These  solemnities  are  interrupted  at  length 
by  the  sudden  entrance  of  a  monk,  announcing  some  dreadful 
calamity.  He  is  quickly  followed  by  Imogene,  who  rushes  into 
the  sanctuary,  with  her  child,  "  her  hair  dishevelled,  and  her 
dress  stained  with  blood."  This  latter  circumstance  is  the 
moreextraordinary,  in  the  Drury-lane  representation,  inasmuch 
as /mo^ene,  who  was  a  witness  of  her  husband's  murder,  (as  already 
related,)  and  who  is  described  to  us  as  mad  withal,  has  changed 
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"her  dress,  and  now  makes  her  appearance,  like  Ophelia/\n  z. 
fiiow-white  garment,  the  accredited  symbol  of  spotless  inno- 
cence. She  relates  in  incoherent  languaj^e  the  horrid  catas- 
trophe ;  the  Prior  calls  on  the  knights  to  avenge  the  death  of 
Aldohrand,  and  forthwith  outrush  **  tumultuously"  knights, 
monks,  and  attendants,  pell-mell  together. 

Scene  changres  to  the  castle  of  the  murdered  lord.  All  is 
silence  and  desolation.  In  traversing  the  deserted  halls,  they 
fall  in  with  Clotilda,  who  had  concealed  herself  through  fear. 
From  her  they  learn,  that  Bertram's  banditti  have  plundered 
the  castle,  and  that  the  muiderer  has  locked  himself  up  in  an 
adjoining  chamber,  into  which  he  had  previously  dragged  the 
lifeless  body  of  his  victim  : 

— — "  He  bore  the  murdered  body 


**  Along  unto  yon  chamber — {pointing  to  the  door) 
*'  I  heard  the  heavy  weight  trail  after  him  ; — 
**  I  heard  his  bloody  hands  make  fast  the  door — 
•*  There  hath  he  sat  in  dread  society ; 
**  The  corse  and  murderer  are  there  together.'* 

The  knights  draw  their  swords,  and  prepare  to  burst  open  the 
door;  but  are  prevented  by  the  Prior,  who  assures  them  that 
'*  the  arm  of  Jlesh  is  powerless  on  him  .'"  but  that  the 
"  faltering  voice  of  feeble  age"  can  do  with  him  whatever  it 
pleases.  He  accordingly  strikes  the  door  with  his  holy  fist,  and 
lummons  the  murderer  to  come  forth.  Bertram  most  conde- 
scendingly obeys  the  summons,  opens  submissively  the  doors, 
and  presents  himself  before  the  motley  groupe,  besmeared  with 
blood,  and  holding  still  in  his  grasp  the  homicidal  dagger.  This 
€oup  de  theatre a-f^ords  an  opportunity  for  much  rant — at  length 
Bertram  flings  his  dagger  on  the  ground,  is  made  prisoner  and 
led  off. 

In  the  third  and  concluding  scene,  we  have  a  view  of  a  dark 
wood,  with  a  cavern  in  the  background,  and  surroanded  by 
overhanging  rocks  and  precipices.  Imogene  makes  her  appear- 
ance, as  before  in  white  :  she  is  in  a  state  of  phrenzy,  and  mis- 
takes the  monks  and  friars  for  executioners.  On  the  approach 
of  the  guards,  who  conduct  Bert?  am  in  chains,  she  is  carried 
off  to  the  cavern. 

The  pious  Prior  essays  his  utmost  endeavour  to  soften  th« 
obdurate  heart  of  the  murderer,   and  prepare  him  for  the  awful 
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doom,  which  awaits  him.  Bertram  appears  but  little  disposed 
to  become  a  convert,  when  his  ear  is  suddenly  assailed  with  a 
piercing  shriek.  He  recognizes  the  voice  of  Imogene,  and  ad- 
vances towards  the  cave,  from  which  Imogene  now  rushes,  hav- 
ing torn  herself  from  the  arms  of  Clotilda,  who  had  been  left 
to  guard  her.  The  interview  between  the  two  lovers  is  but 
short — Imogene  expires  through  grief  and  distraction.  Ber- 
tram, though  chained,  snatches  a  sword  from  one  of  the  knights, 
falls  upon  it,  and  whilst  struggling  with  the  agonies  of  death, 
calls  upon  the  Prior  and  the  monks  to  "  lift  their  holy  hands  in 
charity."  Then  exulting  that  he  does  not  die  the  ignominious 
death  his  crimes  so  richly  merited  : 

**  I  died  no  felon  death  ; 


"  A  warrior's  weapon  freed  a  warrior's  soul;'* 

he  stretches  himself  out,  in  befitting  posture,   yields  up  thie 
ghost,  and  the  curtain  falls, 

From  the  above  analysis  the  reader  will  perceive  that  the  new 
Tragedy  is  little  entitled  to  commendation,  either  with  re- 
spect to  the  novelty  or  the  ingenuity  of  its  plot.  It  is  uncom- 
monly barren  of  incident,  and  takes  but  very  feeble  hold  of 
our  feelings.  Hence,  notwithstanding  all  the  applau.-e  be- 
stowed upon  it,  no  person  appears  to  be  truly  affected  by  it : 
scarcely  does  it  elicit  a  single  tear.  The  character  of  the  hero, 
as  already  observed,  is  unamiable  in  the  extreme ;  and  that  of  the 
heroine  is  not  much  better,  Aldohrand  appears  only  to  be  killed, 
and  the  long  prosings  of  the  Prior,  with  the  rest  of  his  monks, 
become  tedious.  The  child  is  introduced  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  stage-trick, the  effect  of  which  is  weakened  by  introducing  him 
the  second  time.  Clotilda  has  little  or  no  share  in  the  action, 
and  serves  only  as  a  pretext  to  her  mistress,  for  recounting  some 
of  the  events  of  her  past  life.  —  Even  this  expedient  is  but  badly 
managed.  Imogene  gives  us  indeed  to  understand,  that  her 
marriage  with  Aldobrand  was  the  result  of  compulsion,  not  of 
choice ;  that  she  was  driven  to  this  step  by  imperious  cir- 
<?umstances : 

*«  To  save  a  famisVd  father,  did  I  wed;" 

but  we  are  left  totally  in  the  dark,    as  to  the  train  of  rircum, 
staaces,  which  reduced  her  father  to  such  dire  necessity  j  nor  is 
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the  slightest  clue  afforded  us,  by  which  we  might  trace  the 
connexion  between  the  rescue  of  her  father,  and  her  own  mar- 
riage with  Aldobrund,     She  talks  of 

" a  latfier  on  the  cold,  cold  earlh  ;" 


but  does  not  tell  us,  what  brought  him  there. 

In  a  word,  the  prncipal  merit  of  the  new  tragedy  consists 
in  the  lani;ua^e,  which,  on  the  whole,  is  elevated  above  the 
ordinary  standard.  Some  passages,  indeed,  approximate  close- 
ly to  the  sublime.  Among  these  may  be  classed  Jmogene's 
soliloquy,  whilst  gazing  on  the  picture  of  her  lover,  in  the 
fifth  scene  of  the  first  act : 

*'  The  limner*s  art  may  trace  the  absent  feature, 

**  And  give  the  eye  of  distant  weeping  faith 

*'  To  view  the  form  of  its  idolatry. — 

**  But,  oh  !  the  scenes,  mid  which  they  met  and  parted— 

**  The  thought,  the  recollections — sweet  and  bitter — 

**  Th'  Elysian  dreams  of  lovers,  when  they  lov'd, 

"  Who  shall  restore  them  ?" 


Tf  thou  couldst  speak. 


"  Dumb  witness  of  the  secret  soul  of  Imogene  ! 

*' Thou  might' st  acquit  the  faith  of  woman-kind.'* — 

The  same  praise  is  due  to  her  meditations,  whilst  gazing  on  the 
moon,  that  favourite  confident  of  lovers  ; 

"  Whose  influence  o'er  all  tides  of  soul  hath  power, 

**  Who  leud'st  thy  light  to  rapture  and  despair ; — 

**  The  glow  of  hope,  and  wan  hue  of  sick  fancy 

**  Alike  reflect  thy  rays  :  alike  thou  lightest 

<*  The  path  of  meeting,  or  of  parting  love —    ^ 

^*  Alike  on  mingling,  or  on  broken  hearts 

"  Thou  smil'st  in  throned  beauty — Bertram  !  Bertram  ! 

*«  How  sweet  it  is  to  tell  the  listening  night 

**  The  name  belov'd  ! — It  is  a  spell,  of  power 

*•  To  wake  the  buried  slumbers  of  the  heart, 

*'  Where  memory  lingers  o'er  the  grave  of  passion^ 

■**  Watching  its  tranced  sleep  !-^ 
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"  The  thoughts  of  other  days  are  rushing  on  me, 

"  The  lov'd,  the  lost,  the  distant,  and  the  dead, 

"  Are  with  me  now,  and  I  will  mingle  with  them, 

"  Till  my  sense  fails,  and  my  rais'd  heart  is  wrapt 

"  In  sweet  suspension  of  mortality  !" — Act  II,  Scene  3. 

Many  other  passages  might  be  cited,  which  are  entitled  to 
similar  commendation,  as  well  for  the  delicacy  of  the  senti- 
ment, as  for  the  force  and  beauty  of  the  expression.  But  the 
limits  of  our  publication  will  not  allow  us  to  multiply  quotations* 

After  bestowing  this  merited  meed  of  praise  upon  the  lan- 
guage of  the  new  tragedy,  in  general,  it  may  perad  venture  not  a 
little  astonish  our  readers,  when  we  add,  that  in  many  instances 
the  author  gives  into  a  certain  affectation,  and  quaintness  of  ex- 
pression, for  which  no  apology  can  be  offered.  Thus  he  speaks 
(page  1)  of"  dark  terror  hurstled  distantly" — (page  2)  "  Relic, 
and  rosary,  and  crucifix,  did  rock  and  quiver  in  the  bickering 
glare*' — "  the  momently  (should  be  momentary)  gleams  of 
sheeted  blue."  (page  3)  speaking  of  the  turrets  of  the  convent 
of  St.  Anselm.  "  Think'st  thou  they  will  not  topple  o*er  our 
heads"— this  phrase  is  repeated  page  86 : 

*«  Yon  precipice  crag  seems,  as  if  every  tread 

"  Would  loose  its  weight,  to  topple  o'er  our  heads." 

Page  22,  the  Prior  observes  to  Bertram, 

"  Some  desperate  burst  of  passion  will  betray  thee, 
"  And  end  in  mortal  scathe*^ 

Page  23, "  Till  from  Palermo's  walls  he  wend  him  homeward." 
Page  31,  Imogene,  urging  Bertram  to  seek  safety  in  flight,  in- 
forms him 

"  The  vassals  of  thine  enemy  wait 

«  To  rfo  thee  dead  /" 

Page  49,  Bertram,  lamenting  over  his  ruined  fortunes,  in 
soliloquy,  makes  use  of  the  following  elegant  phrase : 

**  Bertram  has  nought  above  the  meanest  lose  I  /" 

We  might  easily  swell  this  list,  were  we  disposed  to  follow 
up  this  examination  ;  but  to  dwell  on  faults,  to  point  out  ble- 
mishes and  defects,  is  a  painful  and  invidious  task.  We  there- 
fore dismiss  this  chapter,  with  recommending  to  the  author  to 
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be  in  future  more  attentive  to  correctness  and  ^grammatical  pre- 
cision. The  genitive  wliosCy  strictly  speaking,  is  only  applica- 
ble to  animated  beings.  Mr.  Maturin,  however,  employs  it  in- 
discriminately on  all  occasions  :  We  shall  content  ourselves 
with  quoting  a  few  instances  : 

p.  19.  •<  This  starting  trance, 

*'  Whose  feverish  tossings,  and  deep  mutter'd  groans." 

P.  22.  *'  Following  the  dun  skirt  of  the  o'erpast  storm, 
"  Whose  bolt  did  leave  them  prostrate." 

P.  39.    **  Floats  on  the  ruthless  tide,  whose  unfelt  sway,** 

"  Is  there  no  forest, 

"  Whose  shades  are  dark  enough  to  shelter  us  ?" 

P.  40.  '*  Then  fling  it  at  the  gate,  whose  cursed  stones" 

p.  58.    — — "  that  gracious  melancholy, 

"  Whose  most  sad  sweetness  is  in  tune  with  joy." 

But  we  hasten  from  these  minute  details  to  a  general  review 
of  this  so  much  vaunted  tragedy.  We  have  already  observed, 
that  the  whole  progress  of  the  piece  is  diametrically  at  variance 
with  nature.  This  is  more  particularly  exemplified  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  hero  of  the  piece.  The  ruling  passion,  which  in- 
flames and  domineers  his  ulcerated  heart,  is  revenge.  This, 
and  this  only,  has  for  years  formed  the  subject  of  his  sleeping 
and  his  waking  thoughts,  as  we  find  from  his  own  explicit  de- 
claration. 

"  His  death  has  been  my  life,  for  years  of  miserj' — 

"  Upon  that  thought,  and  not  on  food,  I  fed  ; 

"  Upon  that  thought,  and  not  on  sleep,  I  rested," 

Yet  no  sooner  has  Bertram  accomplished  the  blood-thirsty 
project,  on  which  he  has  so  long  been  intent,  than  he  acts  like  a 
novice  in  crime  :  locks  himself  in  a  chamber  with  his  murdered 
rictim,  instead  of  profiting  of  the  aid  of  his  gang,  to  efi^ect  his 
escape,  which  he  might  easily  have  done,  as  we  are  expressly 
told,  that  the  banditti,  after  plundering  the  castle,  made  good 
their  retreat,  "  loaded  with  spoil."  Yet  though  he  had  taken 
the  precaution  to  lockt\\Q  door  of  the  chamber,  into  which  he 
retires,  he  tamely  opens  it,  comes  forward,  and  surrenders  him- 
self,  the  moment  he  is  summoned  so  to  do,  by  a  priest.      Is 
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this,  we  wish  to  piit  the  question  to  every  candid  and  intelligent 
reader,  is  this  acting  with  consistency  ?  Has  it  the  smallest  ana- 
logy with  the  motives  which,  in  the  natural  course  of  things, 
sway  the  conduct  and  actions  of  man  ?  Most  assuredly  none — 
And  what  reason  does  Bertram  alledge  for  such  an  absurd 
mode  of  proceeding  ?  Why>  a  reason  more  ridiculous  and  ab- 
surd than  the  deed  itself.  He,  whose  whole  soul  professed  to 
doat  on  Imogene  ;  of  whom  but  a  few  hours  before,  he  thus 
passionately  speaks : 

"  Imogene's  form  did  gleam  on  my  last  glance  ; 
"  Imogene's  breath  did  mix  with  my  last  sigh  ; 
**  Imogene's  tear  doth  linger  on  my  cheek." 

no  sooner  has  glutted  his  revenge,  by  the  murder  of  her 
husband,  than  he  instantly  forgets  the  object  of  his  idolatry  ;— 
he  not  only  totally  loses  sight  of  Imogene,  but  is  led  to  believe, 
that  the  whole  human  race  is  annihilated,  with  the  exception  of 
himself! !  !     He  tells  the  knights  that  come  in  pursuit  of  him  : 

**  I  am  amaz'd  to  see  ye  living  men  ; 

**  I  deem*d  that  when  I  struck  the  final  blow^ 

**  Mankind  expired  !" — 

Is  it  possible  to  carry  madness   and  absurdity  to  a  greater 
length  ? 

To  sum  up — the  merits  of  the  new  tragedy,  in  our  opinion, 
are  greatly  over-rated.     In  the  closet  it  may  be  read  with  mo- 
derate satisfaction,  as  a  literary  composition  ;  but  when  the 
fashionable  rage,  which  has  been  so  successfully  excited  in  it& 
favour,  shall  cool  and  subside,   it   will  never  retain  its  footing 
on  the  stage.     Numbers  go  to  witness  its  representation,  with  a 
predetermination  to  find  it  excellent — they  admire  and  applaud, 
because  they  see  others  do  the  same — Fashion  has,  for  the  mo- 
ment, stampt  its  celebrity,  but  the  illusion  cannot  last.     Sound 
sense  and  judgment  will  ultimately  triumph  over  factitious  re- 
putation, and  the  voice  of  truth  will  eventually  silence  hireling 
praise.     When  that  moment — in  our  estimation,   no  very  dis- 
tant one — shall  arrive,  Bertram  ;  or  the  Castle  of  St,  Aldoifrandy 
will  find  its  true  level,  and   probaOly  before  the  expiration  of 
the  next  season  be  consigned  to  the  peaceful  repositories  of 
oblivion,  where  it  will  carry  with  it  our  best  wishes  for  its  re- 
pose — Requiescat  in  pace. 
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TVie  attractions  of  the  new  t!a«;edy  were  enhanced  by  the 
first  appearance  of  a  new  candidate  for  T  hespian  honours  in 
the  person  of  a  youni;-  lady  of  the  name  of  Somerville,  who  sus- 
tained the  part  o^  Imogene.  l!er  figure  is  prepossessing^,  her 
countenance  pleasing,  her  voice  clear,  distinct,  sonorous,  and 
capable  of  considerable  modulation.  Considering  her  extreme 
youth,  (for  Miss  Somerville,  we  understand,  is  not  turned  of 
eighteen  years  of  age)  and  connecting  with  this  consideration 
the  circumstance  of  the  present  essay  being  her  first  appearance 
on  any  stage,  we  cannot  but  acknowledge  that  her  debut  ranks 
among  the  most  successful  ones  we  have  for  a  length  of  time 
%vitnessed. 

But  the  principal  recommendation  of  the  new  tragedy,  in  the 
representation,  is  avowedly  the  performance  of  Mr.  Kean.  Ber^ 
tram  is  a  part  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  style  and  powers  of 
this  actor.  It  is  an  unnatural  character  from  first  to  last,  made 
up  of  rant,  extravagance,  and  boisterous  passion.  In  casts  of 
this  description,  Mr.  Kean  always  appears  to  advantage.  He 
was  most  rapturously  applauded  in  the  second  scene  of  the  se- 
cond act,  where  he  supposes  himself  to  be  grappling  with  his 
deadly  foe,  ona  solitary  plank  between  them  and  destruction— 
where  he  grasps  "  Aldobrand  in  his  desperate  arms,  and  plun- 
ges him  amid  the  weltering  billows  :"  His  frantic  laugh,  when 
he  "  views  him  gasping  for  life,*'  when  he  sees  him  struggling 
in  the  agonies  of  death,  was  truly  horrible. 

Mr.  Holland  personates  with  much  effect  the  Prior  of  St. 
Anselm  ;  but  the  part  in  itself  is  too  prolix  and  prosing.  Mr. 
Pope,  as  the  representative  of  Aldobrand,  has  little  to  do,  as  al- 
ready remarked,  but  suffer  himself  to  be  stabbed  by  Bertram, 
The  rest  of  the  dramatis  personae  are,  from  the  nature  of  their 
parts,  little  entitled  to  specific  notice. 

The  Pro /o^we  to  the  new  tragedy  is. not  distingaishedby  any 
striking  beauties.  It  is  written  by  J.  Hobhouse,  Esq,  and 
glances  at  the  pecuniary  circumstances  of  the  author,  which,  to 
judge  from  certain  passages,  are  not  of  the  mo»t  affluent  de- 
scription. The  success,  however,  which  has  attended  the  repre= 
sentation,  as  well  as  the  purchase  money  obtained  for  the  copy- 
right, which,  if  it  bears  any  proportion  to  the  price  charged  by 
the  beolcseller  for  the  play,  (no  less  than  four  shillings  and  six- 
pence ! ! !)  must  amount  to  a  very  handsome  sum,  cannot  fail, 
we  trust,  to  relieve  the  reverend  gentleman  from  all  embarass- 
ments.  It  was  recited,  with  all  befitting  solemnity,  by  Mr,  Rae, 
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The  epilogue,  from  the  pen  of  the  Hon.  G.  Lamb,  is  of  im- 
moderate length,  and  possesses  as  little  claim  to  originality, 
sprightliness.  and  humour,  as  the  prologue.  Towards  the  con- 
clusion, however,  there  is  a  happy  hit  at  the  prostitution  of  the 
stage,  at  the  rival  house,  by  encouraging  exhibitions,  which 
more  properly  belong  to  Astley^s,  Sadler^s  Wells,  and  the. 
strolling  companies,  which  afford  such  exquisite  delight  to  the 
gaping  bumpkins  at  a  country  fair.  Signora  Ermenegilda  Cheli's 
fencing-exploits,  .and  madame  Sacchi's  rope-dancing  feats,  are 
very  justly  held  up  to  animadversion,  in  the  following  lines  : 

'*'  Yet  dare  /  plead,  who,  in  this  wond'rous  age, 
"  Can  only  speak,  and  walk,  upon  the  stage  ; 
"  Who  know  nor  carte,  nor  tierce,  nor  fencing  odds, 
"  Nor,  by  a  rope's  assistance,  seek  the  gods  !" 

This  humorous  sally  was  loudly  applauded,  even  by  the  gods 
themselves.  It  is  unnecessary  to  remark,  that  the  epilogue  was 
most  happily  delivered,  when  we  add,  that  it  was  spoken  by 
Miss  Kelly. 

Tuesday,  May  21st. — Bertram — Oberon's  Oath;  or.  The 
Paladin  and  the  Princess. — A  fairy  tale,  in  two  acts,  under  the 
latter  title,  was  produced  this  evening.  The  story  is  taken  from 
Wieland's  celebrated  poem  of  Oberon,  a  translation  of  which 
,ha»  appeared  in  this  country,  by  Mr.  Sotheby.  After  the  de- 
tailed analysis  we  have  given  of  the  New  Tragedy,  we  shall  not 
enter  into  a  minute  critique  of  an  after-piece,  which  at  best  is 
but  one  remove  above  a  pantomime,  and  like  it  rests  its  pre- 
tensions solely  on  the  attraction  of  splendid  scenery,  and  some 
pretty  music.  On  the  first  representation  of  O6eron,  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  hear  a  word  of  the  second  act,  owing-  to 
the  strong  opposition  manifested  in  every  pa  t  of  the  house. 
When  announced  for  repetition,  the  clamour  swelled  into  a 
perfect  storm.  The  manager  was  peremptorily  called  for,  and 
in  such  a  tone,  as  indicated  the  determination  of  the  malcon- 
tents to  insist  on  his  appearance.  Mr.  Rae  accordingly  obeyed 
the  call,  and  presentmg  himself  in  front  of  the  stage,  stated, 
that  he  came  respectfully  to  learn  the  pleasure  of  the  audience. 
This  address  was  answered  by  mingled  cries  of  **  Repeat!  Re^ 
peat  /" — from  the  friends  of  the  new  piece,  whilst  "  No  !  No  !*' 
was  as  loudly  vociferated  by  the  adverse  party.  In  this  state  of 
uncertainty,  Mr.  Rae  very  judiciously  observed,  that  as  the 
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audience  appeared  to  be  divided  in  0|jinion  on  the  merit  of  the 
new  after-piece,  he  trusted  ih«t  their  liberjdity  would  permit  it 
to  have  a  second  trial.  Even  this  proposal  met  with  considerable 
opposition,  but  at  length  the  storm  gradually  subsided,  and 
Oberon  was  given  out  for  repetition.  AVe  cannot  compli- 
ment the  author  on  the  success  of  his  dramatic  labours. 


COVENT  GARDEN, 

Sorry  are  we  to  see  this  theatre  again  encumbered  with  a 
mill-stone  round  its  neck,  by  the  return  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Kemble. 
This  gentleman  made  his  first  appeamnce  on  these  boards,  this 
season,  on  Tuesday,  Apiil  23d,  in  the  part  of  Coriolanus. 
Time  was,  when  Mr.  Kemble  shone  conspicuously  in  this  cha- 
racter; but,  at  present,  the  attempt  is  utterly  beyond  his  phy- 
sical powers.  It  is  painful  to  witness  the  frustrate  efforts  of 
imbecility,  wilfully  blind  to  its  own  infirmities,  and  vainly 
struggling  against  the  wonted  and  resistless  course  of  Nature. 
Mr.  Kemble  exhibited  a  still  more  woeful  proof  of  the  folly  of 
all  such  ambitious  aspirings,  on  Friday,  April  SGth,  when  he  had 
the  presumption  to  throw  the  gauntlet  to  Kean,  and  enter  the 
lists  as  his  avowed  rival,  in  the  part  o^  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  in 
Massinger's  comedy  of  a  New  Waij  to  Pay  Old  Debts.  Pity 
was  the  prevailing  feeling  with  the  audience,  in  which  w€  our- 
selves most  sincerely  participated.  On  a  subsequent  occasion, 
Mr.  Kemble  substituted  *'  inexplicable  dumb  show"  for  digni- 
fied utterance,  in  the  part  o^  Brutus,  in  the  tragedy  of  J uii^ls 
CcEsar^  since  which  period  we  have  hitherto  been  relieved  f.om 
the  pain  of  witnessing  his  abortive  efforts, 

Saturday,  May  14th. — Jealous  Wife — Cymon. — Miss  O'Neill 
personated  a  new  comic  character^  this  evening,  for  her 
own  benefit.  For  this  purpose,  she  selected  the  part  of  il/r>s. 
Oakley^  in  Colman's  well-known  comedy  of  the  Jealous  W^fe, 
in  this  character  she  appears  to  much  greater  advantage,  than 
she  did  as  the  representative  of  Lady  Teazle.  But  still  her 
acting  is  not  entirely  divested  of  all  tragic  tinge.  In  the  lighter 
scenes,  she  was  truly  excellent;  but  when  she  discovets  her 
error,  and  feels  penitent  for  her  intemperate  and  violent  bursts 
of  passion,  she  relapses  unconsciously  into  the  sombre  votary  of 
Melpomene.     She  is  too  solemn  in   her   manner,  too  measured 
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in  her  deliveiy.     On  the  whole,  however,  her  performance  of  the 
jea'ous  wife  is  entitled  to  the  highest  applause. 

There  are  few  plaj^s  in  a  course  of  representation  on  the 
Covent-garden-stage,  in  which  the  dramatis  personae  are  better 
cast  than  in  this  comedy.  Mr.  Young,  as  the  married  'Mr 
Oakley,  did  ample  justice  to  the  part.  The  Major  finds  an 
able  representative  in  Mr.  Terry.  Charles  Oakley  is  assigned 
to  Mr.  C.  Kemble,  who  acquitted  himself  very  creditably. 
Mr.  Fawcett  personates  the  rough,  unpolished  fox -hunter.  Sir 
Harry  Beagle,  with  much  spirit,  and  Mr.  Jones  obtained  great 
applause  in  the  part  of  Lord  Trinket.  Tokely's  O' Cutter  is 
humorous,  though  rather  bordering  too  much  upon  downright 
1 4  rce. 

Mrs.  Gibbs's  LadyFreehve  is  entitled  to  peculiar  commen- 
dation. Her  performance  of  this  part  embodies  the  very  idea 
of  the  author.  Gay  and  libertine,  artful  and  hypocritical,  she 
assumes  every  character  with  perfect  ease,  yet  never  loses  sight 
of  nature.  Miss  Forte,  as  the  representative  of  Harriett 
Russettf'is  highly  interesting  and  impressive. 

Monday,  May  Glh — Julius  Ccesar — Royal  Nuptials  ;  or  The 
Mask  of  Hymen,  A  new  entertainment,  in  one  act,  was  repre- 
sented this  evening,  under  the  latter  title,  in  honour  of  the 
recent  marriage  of  her  royal  highness  the  Princess  Charlotte  of 
Wales,  with  the  Prince  of  Saxe-Cobourg.  Productions,  brought 
out  under  such  circumstances,  are  generally  ©ut  of  the  pale  of 
critical  jurisdiction,  and  are  to  be  considered  merely  as  epheme- 
ral ofispnngs  of  the  drama.  As  a  spectacle  it  is  sufficiently 
splendid,  and  the  music,  which  is  partly  composed  by  Mr. 
Bishop,  partly  selected  from  the  works  of  Handel,  Mozart,  and 
other  celebrated  masters,  is  on  the  whole  pleasing.  To  more 
specific  mention  the  new  farce,  which  has  already  been  *'  ga- 
thered unto  its  forefathers,'*  and  now  sleeps  the  sleep  of  peace- 
ful oblivion,  is  not  entitled. 

Friday,  May  10th — Merchant  of  Venice — Royal  Nuptials — 
JLove  d  la  Mode.-^Mr  Bibby,  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  George 
Cooke,  whose  debut  on  the  metropolitan  boards,  as  the  represen- 
tative of  Sir  Pertinax  M^ Sycophant  in  Macklin's  comedy  of 
the  Man  of  the  World,  we  noticed  in  our  last  number,  this 
evening  sustained  the  part  of  Shy  lock,  in  the  comedy,  and  after- 
wards personated  Sir  Archy  Macsarcasm,  in  the  farce.  We 
«tiir  retain  the  ©pinion  we  gave  of  this  gentleman's   perform- 
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ance,  in  our  precedin<jj  number  : — with  tuiie  and  experience, 
he  bids  fair  to  become  an  acquisition  to  tlie  stage.  Much  cen- 
sure has  been  passed  on  Mr.  Bibby's  acting-,  on  the  pretext, 
that  he  is  too  violent,  too  ener<^etic,  and  Further  tliut  he  is  to- 
tally devoid  of  grace.  But  do  not  the  same  objections,  we  be^j 
leave  to  ask,  apply  to  Mr.  Kean's  style  of  performance  ?  Has 
that  gentleman  any  great  pretensions  to  gracefulness  of  man- 
ner ?  Again,  Mr.  Bibby  is  condemned  for  too  scrupulously 
*'  suitins:  the  action  to  the  word."  Does  not  Mr.  Kean  fre- 
quently  give  into  the  same  error  ?  Does  he  not  at  times  half 
throttle  himself  with  his  own  hands,  in  the  violence  of  his  ges- 
ticulation, and  then  complain  that  grief  nearly  choaks  him  ? 
That  Mr.  Bibby  is  frequently  boisterous,  and  even  outre,  we 
affect  not  to  dissemble  ;  but  let  it  be  remembered,  that  this  is 
occasioned  by  copying  the  manner  of  a  certain  actor,  who  has 
been  brought  into  sudden  popularity  and  vogue,  by  the  very 
same  fault.  Of  Mr.  Bibby's  Sir  Archy  MacsarcasrUi  it  is  but 
justice  to  say,  that  it  is  entitled  to  high  commendation. 

Thursday,  May  23d, — Adelaide ;  or,  The  Emigrants-^ 
Cymon. — 

A  tragedy,  under  the  former  title,  was  this  evening  perform- 
ed on  the  Covent-Garden  boards,  being  the  first  time  of  its 
being  represented  on  the  British  stage.  It  is,  we  understand, 
the  production  of  an  Irish  Barrister,  of  the  name  of  Shiei,  and 
by  whom  it  was  written  for  the  express  purpose  of  displaying 
to  advantage  the  tragic  powers  of  Miss  O'Neill.  It  was  first 
brought  out  in  Dublin,  in  1814,  where  it  met  with  a  very  flat- 
tering reception.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  probable,  that 
it  will  meet  with  the  same  success  on  the  London  boards.  Not- 
withstanding the  attraction  invariably  attached  to  novelty,  all 
the  magic  powers  of  Miss  O'Neill  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to 
procure  it  a  second  representation.  .We  may  therefore,  in  some 
measure,  consider  it  as  already  laid  aside. 

Under  these  circumstances,  to  enter  into  a  comprehensive 
analysis  of  the  tragedy  of  Adelaide  would  be  nugatory  and 
ridiculous.  The  plot  is  not  distinguished,  by  any  marked 
vicissitude  of  incident.  Count  St,  Evremont,  (Mr,  Young) 
emigrates  from  France  with  his  wife  (3Irs.  Egerton)  his  daughter 
Adelaide,  (Miss  O'Neill)  and  a  protegee  of  the  family,  of  the 
nameof  J'i//2a,  (Miss  Foote.)  The  family  establish  themselves 
in  the  vicinity  of  tke  castle  of  the  Count  of  Lunenberg.     (Mr. 
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C  Kembie.j  Their  humble  retreat  is  consumed  b}'  fire,  in  the 
midst  of  a  winter's  storm,  and  the  poor  emigrants,  without  friends 
or  fortune,  are  compelled  to  seek  shelter  in  the  forest.  Chance 
conducts  them  to  the  castle  o^  Lunenberg,  w^here  they  solicit 
and  obtain  an  asylum.  The  Count  becomes  enamoured  with 
Adelaide,  and  after  various  struggles  between  love  and  ambi- 
tion, resolves  to  gratify  the  former,  without  making  a  sacrifice 
of  the  latter  passion.  Re  betrothes  himself  to  a  princess,  and 
at  the  same  time  obtains  his  dishonourable  views  with  Adelaide, 
whom  he  deludes  by  a  sham  marriage.  Soon  after  this  transac- 
tion, a  noble  suitor  aspires  to  the  hand  o^  Adelaide,  This  cir- 
cumstance gives  birth  to  a  series  of  embarrassments,  which 
eventually  effect  a  disclosure  of  Lunenberg^ s  baseness.  At 
this  critical  moment  Albert  (Abbot)  son  to  Count  St.  Evremont, 
who  has  been  reputed  ^ead,  makes  his  appearance. — He  no 
sooner  learns  the  story  of  his  sister's  wrongs,  than  he  determines 
to  revenge  them. — The  catastrophe  is  wound  up  by  the  death 
of  Lunenberg,  who  rushes  on  Albert's  sword,  and  Adelaide,  in 
despair,  swallows  poison. 

The  original  epilogue  to  the  new  tragedy  of  Adelaide  not 
being  congenial  to  the  Covent-Garden  boards,  as  treating  with 
ridicule  representations,  which  rest  their  pretensions  solely  on 
show  and  pageantry,  a  new  one  was  written  for  the  present 
occasion,  and  delivered  by  Mr.  Mathews,  in  the  character,  of  aSzV 
Fretful  Plagiary.  It  contains  some  retributive  hits  at  Drury- 
Lane,  in  retaliation  of  the  attack  made,  in  the  epilogue  to  jBer- 
tram,  on  the  sword-exercise  of  Signora  Ermenegilda  Cheli^ 
and  the  rope- dancing  exploits  of  Madame  Sacchi,  exhibited  at 
Covent-Garden  theatre. 
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